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[The  rooms  in  tbe  Inner  Quadrangle  are  numbered  consecu- 
tively beginning  at  tbe  left  or  the  main  entrance,  ten  numbers 
beinj;  allot ed  to  each  building.  Numbers  I30  to  160  aie  in  the 
Engineering  buildings,  south  of  the  Quadrangle.  The  Psycholog- 
icdl  Laboratory  Is  in  the  brick  building  near  Escondite  Cottage, 
east  of  Encina  Hall.  The  Studios  are  in  tbe  frame  building 
south  of  the  Engineering  buildings.  The  Assembly  Uall  is  the 
first  building  ee.st  of  the  Memorial  Arch  in  the  Outer  Quadrangle.] 

The  office  of  the  Prviidenf  is  room  iia. 

The  office  of  the  Rtgiitrar  is  room  1 10. 

The  Library  occupies  the  Thomas  Welton  Stanford  Libraij- 
Building  in  the  outer  quadrangle. 

The  office  of  the  Medical  Director  is  room  95. 

The  various  Departmental  offices  are  given  in  the  tSchtdnlt 
and  in  the  Directory  0/ Officers  and  UludenU. 

The  University  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Telephone  Office  is 
Stanford  VnivertUy,  Cati/ornia. 

The  University  Railway  Station  and  Express  Offite  is  Paio 
Alto.CaUfomia. 

Requests  for  Regiiteri,  blanks,  and  other  printed  matter, 
and  inquiries  regarding  terms  of  admission,  advanced  standing, 
etc.,  should  be  addressed  to  The  RtgUtrar,  Stan/ord  Vnuemty, 
Cal. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR. 

1899. 

Sept.      4  Monda; Eatrance  Examinationa  bc^n. 

Sept.      5  Taesday      ^ 

Sept.      6  Wednesday /■^*8'"""°°''^"""*^"'^*'=^  Students. 

Sept.      7  Thursday Rcgiatiation  of  New  Students. 

Sept.      8  Friday Inatnictton  begins. 

Sept.  15  Friday Co □ferring  of  Degrees. 

Nov,  30  Thuraday  1 

Dec.       3  Sanday     |  ■■ -Thankagiving  Recess. 

Dec.  at  Thursday First  Semester  ends. 

1900. 

Jan.        s  Friday Entrance  EzaminatioUB  begin. 

Jan.        S  Monday  -i 

Jan.         9  Tuesday  / Registration  for  Second  SemeeteT. 

Jas.  10  Wednesday Instruction  begins. 

Jan.  16  Tuesday Mid-V ear  Conferring  of  Degrees. 

Feb.  az  Thnraday Waahington's  Birthday. 

Mar.      9  Friday Founder'!  Day. 

Mar.  31  Saturday  1  . ,  „  „ 

April.    8  SuuiK    i  ■■   "'^^'^•"•^'"^ 

May  14  Monday Memorial  Day. 

May  24  Thursday Instruction  end*. 

May  15  Friday Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

May  27  Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

May  '  a&  Monday Class  Day. 

May  39  Tuesday Alumni  Day. 

May  30  Wedneaday Commenceiuent. 

Sept.      t    Saturday Entrance  Examinations  begin. 
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Sept.  6  Thursday     ....Registration  of  New  Students. 

Sept.  7  Friday Instruction  begins. 

Sept.  14  Friday Conferring  of  Degrees. 

Not.  m  Thnraday  1         „....„ 

Dec.  =  Sund.j     }  ...Tb.nk.g,™gR.cc». 

Dec  ai  Friday First  Semester  ends. 

1901. 

Jan.  4  Friday Entrance  Examinationa  begin. 

jla.        I    ^erf^y    }     -.-RegwtraUon  for  Second  Semester. 
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Faculty  and  Other  Officers. 


FACULTY. 

[Arrang^ed  in  group i  in  ike  order  of  seniority  of  appointment.^ 

DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  President  of  the  University. 

Xazmin  House,  Serra  Ave. 

M.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1872;  M.  D.,  Indiana  Medical  College,  1875;  Ph. 
D.,  Butler  University,  1878;  LI*.  D.,  Cornell  University,  1886.  Instructor  in 
Botany,  Cornell  University,  1871-72;  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Lombard 
University,  1872-73:  Principal  of  Appleton  (Wis.)  Collegiate  Institute,  1873-74; 
Student  and  afterward  Lecturer  in  Marine  Botany,  Anderson  School  at 
Penilcese,  1874;  Teacher  of  Natural  History.  Indianapolis  High  School, 
1874-75:  Professor  of  Biology,  Butler  University,  1875-79:  Assistant  to  the  U. 
S.  Fish  Commission,  1877-91;  Professor  of  Zoology,  Indiana  University, 
1879-85;  President  of  Indiana  University,  1885-91;  President  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sdences,  1896-98;  U.  S.  Commissioner  in  charge  of  Pur  Seal 
Investigations,  1896-98. 

JOHN  CASPER  BRANNER,  Vice-President  of  the  University,  and 

Professor  of  Geology.  28  Alvarado  Row, 

B.  S..  Cornell  University,  1882;  Ph.  D.,  Indiana  University,  1885.  Assistant 
Geologist,  Imperial  Geological  Survey  of  Brazil,  1875-78:  Special  Botanist 
for  Thomas  A.  Edison  in  South  America,  1880-81;  Special  Agent  of  the  U.  8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Investigating  Cotton  and  the  Insects  affecting 
it  in  Brazil,  1882-83;  Topographical  Geologist  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania,  Anthracite  District,  1883-85;  Professor  of  Geology,  Indiana 
University,  1885-91;  State  Geologist  of  Arkansas,  1887-92. 

GEORGE  ELLIOTT  HOWARD,  Professor  of  History. 

to  Alvarado  Row. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1876;  A.  M.,  1879;  Ph.  D.,  1894.  Student  in 
History  and  Jurisprudence,  Universities  of  MUnich  and  Paris,  1876-78; 
Professor  of  History,  University  of  Nebraska,  1879-91;  Secretary  of  tne 
Nebraska  State  Historical  Society,  1885-91. 

OLIVER    PEEBLES  JENKINS,    Professor  of  Physiology  and 

Histology.  Cedro  Cottage. 

A.  B.,  Moore's  Hill  College,  1869;  A.  M.,  1872;  M.  S.,  Indiana  University,  1886; 
Ph.  D.,  1889.  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Moore's  Hill  College,  1876-82; 
Professor  of  Natural  Science,  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  i883-i36;  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology ,  De  Pauw  University,  1886-91. 

JOHN  HENRY  COMSTOCK,  Professor  of  Entomology. 

31  Salvaiierra  8t. 

B.S.,  Cornell  University,  1874.  Instructor  in  Entomology,  Cornell  University, 
1873-77,  Assistant  Prorasor,  1877-82;  U.  S.  Entomologist  at  Washington. 
1879-81;  Professor  of  Entomology  and  General  Invertebrate  Zoology,  Cornell 
University,  since  1882. 

•MELVILLE  BEST  ANDERSON,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

[In  Europe.^ 

A.  M.,  Butler  University,  1877.  Professor  of  Modem  I«anguages,  Butler 
University,  1877-80;  Professor  of  English  Literature,  Knox  College,  1881-86; 
Professor  of  Literature  and  History,  Purdue  University,  1886-87;  Professor 
of  the  English  Language  and  Literature,  University  of  Iowa,  1887-91. 

•At>Kiit  on  IcAve,  Second  Semester,  1899-1900. 


8  Faculty  and  Other  Officers 

JOHN  MAXSON  STILLMAN,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

*  Alvarado  Row. 
Ph.  B,,  Un<v«sLlTorci1irornla,  1874;  Ph.D.,  iSSj.  ABBinUnt  in  Chemistry, 
Dniveniily  of  California,  1873-75;  Sludent  in  chrmistiy,  Strasslmrg  aiid 
Wliraburg,  1875-76;  InMliudor  in  Organie  and  Gsneral  Chemistry,  University 
orCBlifomU,  ie7«2^  Chemist  of  the  Boston  and  American  Sugar  Kcfining 
-    Company,  iSSa^j. 

FERNANDO  SANFORD,  Professor  of  Physics. 

460  KingtUy  Ave.,  Palo  Alto. 

B.  8.,  Carthage  CoHwte,  1879;  M.  S.,  iftSa.  Student,  University  of  Berlin, 
iS8t«S:  ProfesKir  of  Phywcal  Science.  Mt.  Morrin  College,  1879-82;  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Ogle  County,  ni.,  iKSi-86;  Inslruelor  in  Physics  and 
Chemistiy,  Rngtewood  High  School,  1SS8-90;  Professor  of  Physical  Science, 
Lake  Fomt  University,  1891-91. 

CHARLES  DAVID  MARX,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering. 

S4S  KingtUy  Ave.,  Palo  Alto. 
B.  C.  B.,  Cornell  Unlvenrity,  1S7S:  C.  P...  Karlsnihe  Polytecliniciim,  iBSi. 

Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell  Uni«rslly,  '1884-90;  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering,  Univenity  of  Wisconsin.  1S90.91. 

BRNEST  MONDHIX  PEASE,  Professor  of  the  Lalin  Language 
and  Literature.  S  Alvarado  Row. 

A,  B.,  tJnivemity  of  Colonulo,  iWi;  A.  M.,  i88j.  Felloir  in  Johns  Hopkins 
UnivMnty,  1BS4-86;  Student  at  Bonn,  iS8;-9i;  Instructor  in  Latin,  Smith 
College,  1SS6;  Pn>feHirofLstiD,B(nrdoiii  College,  tB86-9i. 

CHARLES  HHNRY  GILBERT,  Profesfor  of  Zoolopv 

4SS  JUeMIU  Ave.,  Palo  Alto. 

B.  S.,  Butler  University,  1R79;  M.  S.,  Indiana  University,  1881;  Ph.  !>., 
1883.  AOiSlant  in  Nalutal  Sciences  and  Modem  Languages.  Indiana 
University,  18S0-84;  Profeasor  of  Natural  History,  Univenity  of  Cincinnnti. 
18S4-88:  ProfeMor  of  Zoology.  Indiana  Universiiy,  188S-91;  Assistant.to  the 
U.  S.  I'ish  CommliHon,  1880-91. 

tDOUGLAS  HOUGHTON  CAMPBELL,  Professor  of  Botany. 

l/n  Eampt.'] 

Ph,  M.,  University  of  Michigen,  iMi;  Ph.  D.,  1886.  Teacher  of  Biology, 
Detroit  High  School,  1882-86;  Student  at  Bonn,  Tubingen,  and  Berlin, 
iBSfrSa;  FtofeSMr  of  BoUny,  Indisnn  University,  iSgS^i. 

THOMAS  DENISON  WOOD,  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Orgaiic 
Training.  10  Alvarado  Row. 

II;  M.  D.,  College  of  Physicians  and 


■own  Si  BhBn>  M.fg-  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I., 
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easor,  18S7-91;  Professor  of  Machim 
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EWALD  FLUGEL,  Professor  of  English  Philology. 

115S  CowperSt-t  Palo  Alio, 

Ph.  D.,  University  of  I^eipzig,  1886.  Student,  Universities  of  PreibuiK  &nd 
I«eipzig,  x88a-88;  Privat  Docent,  University,  of  I^pzig,  1888-93. 

CHARLES  BENJAMIN  WING.   Professor  of  Structural  Engi- 
neering. 345  Lincoln  Ave.,  Palo  Alio, 

C.  C,  Cornell  University,  1886.  Fellow  in  Civil  Engineering,  Cornell 
University,  1886-87,  Instructor,  1887-90,  Assistant  Professor,  1890^1;  Engineer, 
Pompton  (N.  J.)  Powder  Co.,  1887,  Phcenix  Powder  Co.,  Parmingdale, 
N.  J.  1888;  Assistant  Engineer,  Berlin  (Conn.)  Iron  Bridge  Co.,  i8B9-<)o; 
Professor  of  Bridge  and  Hydraulic  Engineering,  University  of  Wisconsin, 
1891-93. 

•PRANK  ANGELL,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

[In  Europ€,'\ 

B.  S.,  University  of  Vermont,  1878;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  I^ipzig,  1891; 
L.  H.  D.,  University  of  Vermont,  1892.  Teacher  in  Washington  (D.  C.) 
High  School,  1880-87;  Assistant  Professor  of  Ps3rchology,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1891-92. 

LEANDER  MILLER  HOSKINS,   Professor  of  Applied  Mathe- 
matics. 10S7  Bryant  8t,,  Palo  Alto. 

B.  C.  E.  and  B.  S.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1883;  M.  S.,  1885;  C.  E.,  1887* 
Instructor  in  Engineering,  Universitv  of  Wisconsin,  1885-89.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mechanics,  1889^1,  Professor  of  Theoretical  and  Applied 
Mechanics,  1891-92. 

ROBERT  EDGAR  ALLARDICE,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

SI  8alvai*'erra  St. 

A.  M.,  University  of  Edinburgh,  1882.  Baxter  Scholar  in  Mathematics, 
University  of  Edinburgh,  1882-83.  Drummond  Scholar  in  Mathematics,  1883-84; 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  University  of  Edinburgh,  1883-92. 

fAMOS  GRISWOLD  WARNER.  Professor  of  Applied  Economics. 

B.  I^.,  University  of  Nebraska,  1885;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1888.  General  Agent,  Charity  Organization  Society,  Baltimore,  1887-89; 
Professor  of  Political  Economy,  University  of  Nebraska,  1889^1;  Sui>erin- 
tendent  of  Charities,  Washington,  D.  C,  1891-93. 

WILLIAM  RUSSELL  DUDLEY.  Professor  of  Botany. 

18  Alvarado  Row. 

B.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1874;  M.  S.,  1876.  Student,  Summer  School. 
Penikese,  1874,  Harvard  University,  1876,  Universities  of  Strassburv  and 
Berlin,  1887-88;  Instructor  in  Botany,  Cornell  University,  1872-76,  Assistant 
Professor,  1876-92. 

AUGUSTUS  TABER  MURRAY,  Professor  of  Greek. 

1019  Bryant  St,,  Palo  Alto, 

A.  B.,  Haverford  College,  1885;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1890. 
Fellow  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1887-88;  Professor  of  Greek,  Earltaam 
College,  1888-90;  Student,  Universities  of  I^eipzig  and  Berlin,  1890^1;  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Colorado  College,  1891-92. 

JULIUS  GOEBEL,  Professor  of  Germanic  Literature  and  Phil- 
ology. 433  Melville  Ave,,  Palo  AUo, 

Ph.  D.,  University  of  Tttbingen,  1882.  Student,  University  of  I«eipzig, 
1879-81;  Instructor  in  German,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1885-88;  Editor 
BtlUtristischts  Journal,  1888-92. 
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HOWARD  AI^WORTH  ROSS.  Professor  of  Sociology. 

B  StUvaHtrra  8t. 

A.  B.,Coe  Collcfcc,  iBa6;  Pb.  D,  Johna  Hopkins  Udlvcnity,  1891.  Student, 
Onlretaiiy  of  BnKn,  i6S8-8g:  Profnaor  of  Sconomica  and  Social  Science, 
TndUna  unlvcrfllly,  iSi/i-gi;  AHodatt  Profcwior  of  Political  Sconomyand 
Finance,  Cornell  ifnivenit)',  1693-93, 

•NATHAN  ABBOTT,  Professor  of  Law. 

A.  a,  Yale  nolTersllj,  iSjj;  LL.  B,,  Boatot  ,,      „ 

oTLaw,  Unlvenity  of  UlchiEan,  1S91-91;  ProfeMor  of  [^v,  Kortbireatem 

Unlveraity,  1S91-94. 


D.    9c.,  iBSs- 
.  N.  J.,  i88s-(B: 
■ana^r  inauiatea  wire  Ltepi,,  jonn  a.  KoeoLing's  Sons  Co-,  Trenton,  Ti,  J-t 
1BW91;  Tmauret,  Co-mBnla  Electric  Co.,  Boalon,  Ma».,  1891^. 

JOHN  ERNST  MATZKE,  Professor  of  the  Romanic  Languages. 
iAlvarado  Row. 
A.  B.,  Hope  College,  iBSi;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Univenity,  ises.  Professor 
of  PreDdi.  Bowdoln  College,  iSStiin:  Profetaor  of  the  Romanic  Laneuaaei, 
Indiana  Unlnralty,  1890-91;  AHOciatc  in  the  Komanic  Languases,  Johns 
Hopkins  nniTcisily,  1891-93. 

CHARLES  NEWTON  LITTLE,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

16  Alvarado  Rote. 
A.  B.,  QDinrnty  orNcbraska,  1S79:  Ph.  D„  Yale  Unlrenity,  iSSj.  Instructor 
in  Matbematica  and  ClTil  Engineering,  University  of  Netnaslca,  iB8<>«i, 
Associate  Proreasor  of  Civil  SnglneerinK,  1885.90,  Proiessor  of  CItU  Bogl- 
neerlng,  1S9093. 

GEORGE    MANN      RICHARDSON,      Professor      of     Organic 
Chemistry.  40  Alvarado  Rom. 

A.  C,  I^high  nniventty,  iS86^  Pb.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  tSoo. 
iDStructor  in  Quantitative  Oiemlcal  Analysis,  Vhlgh  Cnivenity,  1888-89; 
Fellow  in  ChemiBliy,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  tS»^^;  Instnictot  in 
Onulic  Chemistry,  fiehljli  Univeirity,  iB9i>9i. 

*JAHBS  OWEN  GRIFFIN,  Professor  of  Germati. 

[In  Europe.} 
Graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Slate  Nortnsl    School,  1873.     Teacher  in 
FentiSTlvatila  Slate  Normal  School,  1873-74;    Principal,  Unadilla  {K.  Y.) 
._j d .....J—.    ,._: -— of  Gdllingen,  iS7»So;   Ptindpal  of 


WALTER  MILLER,  Professor  of  Classical  Philology,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Faculty.  Collegt  Terrace. 

A.  M.,  University  of  Michigan,  iBa4.  Student,  University  of  ]>ipiiE,  1884^85, 
1889.91;  Member  of  the  American  School  <^  Classical  Studies  el  Athens, 
iBSc-tW.  Tnstnii.<nr  <n  f^irek.  rnlvt.rs<ty  of  Uichigan,  iRfl&HT.  Instructor  in 
I  Assistant  Profese 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  HUDSON,  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

£2  Alvarado  Row. 

Assistant,  I^ibranr  of  Sion  College,  I^ondon,  1885-86;  I^ibrarian,  City  Liberal 
Qab,  XrOndon,  1809-^;  Cataloguer,  President  White  I^ibrary,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1890^1;  Assistant  I«ibrarian,  Cornell  University,  1891-92. 

RUFUS  LOT  GREEN,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

19  Salvatierra  8t. 

B.  S.,  Indiana  University,  1885;  A.  M.,  1890.  Instructor  in  Mathematics, 
Indiana  University,  1885-86:  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886-87; 
Professor  of  Pure  Mathematics,  Indiana  University,  1887-93. 

ARLEY  BARTHLOW  SHOW,  Professor  of  European  History. 

S5S  Melville  Ave.,  Palo  Alto, 

A.  B.,  Doane  CoUn^e,  i88a;  Graduate,  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
1885;  A.  M.,  Doane  College,  1893.  Pastor,  Congregational  Church,  Waco, 
Neb.,  1885-87;  Professor  of  History  and  English  I«iterature,  Doane  College, 
1887-93. 

ORRm  LESLIE  ELLIOTT,  Registrar. 

24  Alvarado  Row. 

Ph.  B.,  Cornell  Universitjr,  188^;  ph.  D.,  1890.  Fellow  in  History  and  Politi- 
cal Science,  Cornell  University,  1885-86;  Instructor  in  English,  1886-91, 
Assistant  Registrar  and  President's  Secretary,  1890-91. 

VERNON  LYMAN  KELLOGG.  Professor  of  Entomology. 

SI  Salvatierra  St. 

B.  8.,  University  of  Kansas,  1889;  M.  8.,  189a.  Student,  Cornell  University, 
1891,  University  of  I«eipzig,  189^;  Assistant  Professor  of  Entomology,  Uni- 
versity  of  Kansas,  1890-93,  Associate  Professor,  1893-94. 

BOLTON  COIT  BROWN,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

S74  KingBley  Ave.,  PaXoAUo. 


in  Art,  Buchtel  College,  1890^1. 


JAMES  PERRIN  SMITH,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Paleon- 

tology.  10S6  Bryant  St.,  Palo  Alto. 

A.  M.,  Vanderbilt  University.  x886;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  G5ttingen,  1892. 
Assistant  Geologist  and  Chexnist,  Arkansas  Geological  Survey,  1887-90. 

LIONEL  REMOND  LENOX,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Castro. 

Fh.  B.,  Columbia  College,  1888.  Assistant  Chemist,  Bethlehem  Iron  Co., 
1887;  Instructor  in  Chemistxy,  Lehigh  University,  x888^i;  Chemist,  Ord- 
nance Department,  U.  8.  N.,  Waadiington,  D.  C,  1891-92. 

HENRY    RUSHTON    FAIRCLOUGH.    Professor   of  Classical 
Literature.  12  Alvarado  Row,    . 


A.  B.,  University  of  Toronto,  1883;  A.  M.,  1886;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  1896.  Fellow  in  Classics,  University  College,  Toronto,  1883-84; 
Classical  and  English  Master,  Brodcville  High  School,  1884-86;  Graduate 
Scholar,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1886-87,  Fellow,  1887;  I^ecturer  in  Greek 


and  Ancient  History,  University  College,  Toronto,  1887-93. 

HBNRY  BURROWES    LATHROP,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 

Porensics.  lOS  Encina  Hall, 

A.  B.,  Harvard  College,  1889.     Assistant    Proffessor  of  En^^lish,   Hobart 
Ccdlcge,  188990;  Instructor  in  English,  Harvard  University,  1890-92. 
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ALBERT  FETTER,  Professor  of  Economics. 

W  Wavtrlq/  St..  PaXo  AUo. 
B.,  IndloDB  UDlnnitr,  1S91:  FI1.  M.,  Cornell  L 


UnlrenltyorUsUf,  1^.  Inslnictor  in  Political  Eomomy,  Con 
venity,  189445;  ProfEUor  of  Economics  tnA  Social  Sctence, 
UnlvenltT.  i^M-lS; 


ALPHONSO   GERALD  NEWCOMER,    Associate    Professor  of 
English.  ForeM  Court,  Palo  Alio. 

A.  B.,  Univenity  of  Michigan,  1887;  A.  M.,  Cotnell  Univftsily,  1888.  Fellow 
inCUMica,  CotneU  Univeraily,  1B87-8S;  Principal,  Ml.  Morru  (111.)  H.  S.. 
I«8»«9;  lD«nicU>r  ia  Latin  anil  French.  KnDi  College,  1S89-91. 

ARTHUR  BRIDGMAN  CLARK,  Associate  Professor  of  Drawing. 
College  TtTTaee. 

B.  Ar.,  Synciue  Univenity,  iSSS;  M.  Ar.,  1S91,  Director  of  Trade  Schools  and 
Inatiuclor  in  Drewing,  New  York  Stale  Reformatory,  Hlniirs.N.  Y.,  1888-S9; 

HERBERT  CHARLES  NASH,  Librarian. 

tS  SalviUitTTaSt. 


PRANK  MACE  McPARLAND,  Associate  Professor  of  Histology. 

467  Forat  Ave.,  Palo  AUo. 
Ph.  B.,  De  Pauw  University,  1B89:  A.  M.,  I.eUnd  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
iBu;  Ph.  D.,  Univeratty  of  WUriburg,  iSjS.    Assistant  in  Biology,  De  Pauw 
Unlveraity,  iSa^*9:  Piofesaor  of  Biology,  Olivet  College,  i!lS«,i;  Student, 
WUnburg,  Zurich,  and  Naples,  16^-^. 
GEORGE  CLINTON  PRICE,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 
gt  SatvatieTTa  St. 
B.8.,  DePauw  Unlwnlty,  1890;  ph.  D.,  LeUnd    Stanford  Jr.  Dninrnty, 
am.    Undent  in  Biology,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  18911-91,  University  of 

JOHN  CHARLES   LOUNSBURY   FISH.  Associate  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering.  S8t  Lincoln  Ave.,  Palo  AUo. 

C  S.,  Cornell  Dniveiaity,  1891,    Instructor  in  Civil  Sngineering,  Cornell 
UDivcnily,  1891-113. 
ALEXIS  VASILYEVICH  BABINE,  Associate  Librarian. 

Univeriity  Ildgklt. 
GTadoate,  Elalma  (Russia)  Gymnasium,  iSBs;  A.  B.,  Cometl  University, 
1I91;  A.  M.,  i8c4.    Student,  SI.  Fetersbuis  Institute  of  History  and  PhU- 
oabphy,    1885-87:  Teacher,    Olthta  Trade    School.  St.  Peterabutg,  1887-89; 


Catalocuer,  President  White  Ubrary,  Coniell  University,  iB^o^;  Librarian, 
Indiana  University,  1S96-98. 
ELLWOOD  P.  CUBBERLEY,  Associate  Professor  of  Education. 
9  SaimtitTra  St. 

A.  B.,  Indiana  UQivetally,  1691.  Professor  of  Physical  Science,  Vincenne* 
Univerrity  (Ind.J,  iSoi-^,  President,  1893-^;  Supenntcndent  of  aty  Schools, 
Ban  Diego,  Csl.,  189^^ 

*DAVID    ELLSWORTH    SPENCER,    Associate     Professor   of 
Hiatoiy.  [/n  Europt.'\ 

B.  L.,  Univermly  of  Wisconsin,  1887;  A,  M.  Harvard  University,  1891. 
Student  in  Law,  Ualvenity  of  Wlscon^,  1887-88.  Instructor  la  Rhetin^c, 

I88M9,  Instructor    '-    •"- —     -' ' 

Vniversily,  1891-91 
MIchlsao.  iSg^Sj- 


1B88-S9,  Instructor    in    Histonr,    1889^;    Assistant   in   History,   Harvard 
Vniversily,  1891-91;  Acting  AsslsUnt  Professor  of  History,  University  of 
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MARY  ROBERTS  SMITH,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

1146  Wavtrley  St.,  PcUo  AUo. 

Ph.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1880;  M.  S.,  1882;  Ph.  D.,  Inland  Stanford  Jr. 
University,  1896.  Teacher  of  History,  Washington,  D.  C,  High  Sduwl, 
1882-84;  I'eacher  of  History,  Private  School.  Cincinnati,  O.,  1884-86;  Instmctor 
in  History  and  Economics,  Wellesley  College,  1886-90,  Registrar  and  Secte> 
taryof  Board  of  Examiners,  1889-90. 

GUIDO  HUGO  MARX,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Bngi- 
neering.  S56  Lincoln  Ave,,  Palo  AUo, 

M.  R.,  Cornell  University,  1893.  With  Gleason  Machine  Tool  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  1893-94;  with  Bement  &  Miles,  Philadelphia,  1894-95. 

CLYDE  AUGUSTUS  DUNIWAY.  Associate  Professor  of  History. 

108  Encina  Hall. 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University,  1892;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1804;  Ph.  D., 
1897.  Instructor  in  History,  Harvard  University  and  Radcliflfe  College, 
1896^. 

GEORGE  ARCHIBALD  CLARK,  Secretory  to  the  University. 

14  Alvarado  Row. 

B.  !«..  University  of  Minnesota,  1891.  Secretary,  U.  S.  Fur  Seal  Commission, 
1896^. 

CLARKE  BUTLER  WHITTIER.  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

18S  Lytton  Ave.,  Palo  AUo. 

A.  B.,  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1893;  1,1,.  B.,  Harvard  University, 
1896. 

tJAMES  PARKER  HALL,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

lBuffaU>,  New  York.'} 

A.  B.,  Cornell  University.  1894;  hh.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1897.  Instructor 
in  I^w,  University  of  Buffalo,  1898-1900. 

CLEMENT  AUSTIN  COPELAND,  Associate  Professor  of  Elec- 
trical Engineering.  109  Encina  Hall. 

M.E.,  Cornell  University,  i8g6.  Secretary,  Electric  Rapid  Transit  Street 
Car  Co.,  San  Diego,  1888-92;  Electrician,  Copper  Queen  Mininfi:  Co.,  Bisbee, 
Ariz.,  1896-97;  Assistant  Superintendent,  Edison  Electrical  Co.,  I«os  Angeles, 
1897-98. 

ARTHUR  ONCKEN  LOVEJOY,    Associate   Professor   of  Phil- 
osophy. 178  Encina  HaU. 

A.  B.,  University  of  California,  1895;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1897. 
James  Walker  Fellow  of  Han,'ard  University,  studying  in  Univenrity  of 
Paris,  1898-99. 

MERRITT  EUGENE  TAYLOR,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

173  Ly Hon  Ave,,  Palo  AUo. 

B.  S.,  Northwestern  University,  1883;  M.  S.,  1884.-  ^Assistant  in  Chemistry 
IJtorth western  University,  1883-84,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  1884-86 
Student  at  Universities  of  Berlin,  ZUrich,  and  Johns  Hopkins,  1886-89 
Electrician,  Incandescent  I^amp  Co.,  Chicago,  1889-92. 

•STEWART  WOODFORD  YOUNG,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chetn- 

istry.  [/n  Europe.1 

B.  S.,  Cornell  University,  1R90.  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Cornell  University, 
1890^1;  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Swarthmore  College,.i89i-93. 


fBeginning  September,*i90o. 
•Ataen^on  leave,  1899-1900.  j,    ^ 
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PRBDER.IC£  JOSEPH  ARTHUR  DAVIDSON,   AsiiiUnt  Pro- 
fcHor  of  Romanic  LaaguaKcs.  College  Terratt. 

A.  B.,  Univenity  of  Toronlo,  1890;  A.  M.,  iSgl-  Sludeat,  DniTeiKly  of 
^^PBEi  <^9i>^;  Fellow  and  liutnictar  in  Romanic  I.Bnguaf^,  UuiTCraltr 

if  Toronto,  IS^JIS:  F ■ ■-  ""  ""■ ■■"  -'  "" '~    — '  *~  "■' 

tducatloo  DepamiMt 

HERMAN     DB     CLBRCQ    STEARNS,   AssisUnt  Professor  of 
Phjsici.  3  SatvatUrra  St. 

A..  B;  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  DniTcnily,  1893;  A.  M,,  1693.  Student,  Unlvertily 
of  Bertln.  1897-98- 
DANIEL  WILLIAM  MURPHV,  Assistant  ProfessoT  of  Physic*. 
533  MiddUjUm  Road,  Palo  Alto. 
A.   B..   I-cland  BUnfonl  Jr.  UnlTCtalty,  1B91;  A.  M.,  1693;  Fb.  D.,    iM- 
Student  of  the  Pbyukaliacbe  TecbnlKbe  Keichaanstalt  and  the  UnimBity 
of  Berlin,  1891-95. 

EARL  G.  RENDTORFF,  Assistant  Frofeesor  of  German, 

e4S  Addiioti  Ave..  Pah  Alto. 
A.  H.,LeIuld  SUnfoid  Jr.  University,   i89«',  Ph.  D.,  1896.     Student,  Unirer- 
ally  of  Gl*a»™,  1881-85,  Uni-mtty  of  Kiel,  1885-91. 

OLIVER  MARTIN  JOHNSTON,  Aasistaut  Professorof  Romanic 
Languages.  4SS Ohtmning  Ave.,  Palo  Alto. 

A.  B..  Miuluippi  College,  1890:  A.  M.,  1891;  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkini  Unlver- 
Blty,i%|6.  Principal,  Prepsratory  Department.  Mi»i»ippi  College,  189041, 
Piofenor  of  Bngliah  and  History,  1891-91:  Fellow  in  Johnt  Hoplclni 
Uolmrally.  1B95-96;  I.coturer  in  French  FhilolDgy.  Bryn  Mawr  College, 
189^97. 

BORGE  JAMES  PBIRCB,  Assistant  Professor  of  Botany   and 
Plant  Physiology.  18  Alvarado  Sow. 

B.  8.,  Harvard  University,  iSoo;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  I^ipiig,  189). 
Antotanl  in  BoMoy,  Harvard  tluivenity  anil  Kadcllffe  College,  189091: 
Parker  Fellow  in  Ramrd  Univenity.  aludylng  in  Bonn,  I^piig,  and 
HUnlch,    1891-94;    AwlMsnt    ProfeHor    of    Botany,   lodiana   University, 

•EDWARD  DANA  DURAND,  AssisUnt  Professor  of  Finance  and 
Administration.  IWaihInglon,  D.  C] 

A.  B.,  Oberlln  College,  1B93:  Ph.  D.,  CDmell  Univeiaily,  18^.  I^giilative 
Ubrarlan.New  Yoil  tlate  Library,  1896-97;  student.  Univenity  of  Berlin, 
1897. 

EDWIN  DILLER  STARBUCK,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
SSe  KingiUy  Ave.,  Palo  Alto. 

A.  B..  Indiana  Univenity,  i8ijo:  A,  M.,  Harvard  Univenity,  1895;  Ph.  D., 
aaik  Univer^ty,  1897.  Teacher  of  Usthemstics  and  Uitin,  Spiceland 
(Ind.)  Academy.  1890^1;  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Vincennea  (Ind.)  Uni- 
venity, 1B91-93;  Fellow  in  Psychology,  Clark  University,  1895-97. 

CHARLES  WILSON  GREENE,   Assistant   Professor  of    Physi- 
ology. II  SeUvaUerra  St. 

~     ,tanford_Jr.  - 

1897;  Fellow  in  Phy^logj,  loluM 


Hopkins    Univenity,  1898.     Inatmctor    in    Zoology,  Marine    Biological 

laboratory.  Woods  Boll,  Mr  -     -"-'    -"  -   --■•-—  ■-   -"--■-• .-..__ 

Hopkins  Onlversliy  1897.98. 


It  on  tave,  i8g}-i^ 
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HAROLD  HEATH,  ABsistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

8 IS  MarguerUe  St,  Palo  Alio, 

A.  B.,  Ohio  We9l«3ran  University,  1893;  Ph.  D..  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
X819S.  Assistant  in  Biology,  Ohio  Weslejran  University,  1891-93;  Professor 
of^Biology,  University  of  the  Pacific,  1893-94;  Harrison  Fellow  in  Zoology, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1896-98. 

CHARLES  ELLWOOD  COX,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

ColUge  Park. 

A.  B.,  Haverford  College,  z88o;  A.  M.,  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1893. 
Principal  of  Friends  Ackdemy,  I«e  Grand,  Iowa,  x88o-8s;  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  University  of  the  Pacific,  1886-91. 

JOHN  PLBSHER  NEWSOM,  AssUUnt  Professor  of  Mining  and 

Metallurgy.  f7  ScUvatierra  8t. 

A.  B.,  Indiana  University,  1891;  A.  M.,  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
x8g^.  Assistant,  Arkansas  Geological  Survey,  1891-95;  Instructor  in  Geology, 
Indiana  University,  1894-96,  Assistant  Professor,  x£(96h98. 

HERBERT  ZABRISKIE  KIP,  Assistant  Professor  of  German. 

47g  Bryant  St.,  Palo  Alio. 

A.  B.,  Princeton  University,  1894;  A.  M.,  1807;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Leipsig, 
1899.  Instructor  in  German  and  Greek,  Allegheny  Institute,  Roanoke,  Va., 
1895;  Student,  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Gdttingen,  1896-97. 

fBURT  ESTES  HOWARD,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civics. 

ICambridge,  ifofi.] 

A.  B.,  Western  Reserve  University,  1883;  A.  M.,  1886;  Graduate  I^ne  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  x886;  Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Bay  City,  Mich., 
x8Si6-9o;  Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  O.,  1890-93;  Pastor,  I«os 
Angeles,  Cat ,  1892-99;  Student,  Harvard  University,  1899-1900. 

MORTON   ARNOLD    ALDRICH,  Assistant    Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. 4S5  Univeriity  Ave,,  Palo  Alto. 
A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1895;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Halle,  1897.    Fellow 
in  Bconomics,  Harvard   University,   1897-98;    Instructor    in     Economics, 
Harvard  University,  1898-99. 

fSAMUEL  JACKSON  BARNETT,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

[Colorado  Spring$,  CoL} 

A.  B.,  University  of  Denver,  1894;  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  University,  1898.  In- 
structor in  Physics  and  Biology,  university  of  Denver,  1894-95;  Assistant  in 
Astronomical  Observatory  and  Instructor  in  Astronomy,  University  of 
Virginia,  1805-96;  University  Scholar  and  Fellow  in  Physics,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 189^^;  Professor  of  Phsrsics,  Colorado  College,  1898-1900. 

IRENE  HARDY,  Assistant  Professor  of  English. 

45S  Melville  Ave.,  Palo  Alto. 

A.  B.,  Antioch  College,  1885.  Teacher  of  English  and  I^tin,  Preparatory 
School,  Antioch  College,  1874-76;  Head  of  English  Department  and 
Teacher  of  Entomology,  Oakland  (Cal.)  High  School,  1877-83,  Teacher  of 
English,  1887-02. 

JACKSON  ELI  REYNOLDS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

ltd  Encina  ffaU. 
A.B.,  Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1896;  I«I^.  B.,  Columbia  University,  1899. 

CHARLES  ROSS  LEWERS,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

18  Salvatkrra  St. 

A.  B.,  University  of  Nevada,  1893;  A.  B..  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 
1896.    Student,  Harvard  I^w  School,  1896^. 

f  Beginning,  September,  x9oa 
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fRAY  LVUAN  WILBUR,  AssieUnt  Professor  of  FhftAology. 

[San  Franeiteo.'] 
A.  B.,  Inland  Etuford  Jr.  Uainnitj',  iS^;  A.  M.,  1S97;  M.  D.,  Cooptc 
Medical  CoUeBC,  1899.    Instructor  ud  Demoastrator  In  PbyRiology,  Coopei 
Uedlcal  CoUete,  1S99-1900, 

FISRRB  JOSEPH   FREIN,  Assistant     Professor    of    Romanic 
IfBDgnages.  8tS  Margueriu  St.,  Palo  AUo. 

A.  B..  WUlUnu  College,  iSs":  Ph.  D.,  Johns  Hopkins  Unireraily,  1B99. 
lutmctoT  in  Pmch  nod  Greek.  Oaliu  College,  1S93-9S1  Fclloir  in  jobna 
HopUn*  Unfrenit]',  1B9B-99. 

tFREDERICK  JOHN  ROGERS,  Assistaat  Professor  of  Pb;sica. 
[/(A«a.  N.  r.l 
T  In  Pbyiici.  CorneU  Univeraitr, 

LIItLIE  JANE  MARTIN,  Acling   Assistant   Professor  of  Psy- 
chology. St  Alvarado  Row. 
A.  B.,  Vaaar  CoUcce,  iMo.    Teacher  of  Science,  Indianapotis  Uigli  School. 
leSfr^:  Vlce-FTtadnil   ud  Head  of  Depaitment  of  Science,  Girli'  High 
Bchool,  San  Prencbco,  1889-94;   Student,  Unlrerslty  of  Gttttingea.  iS94-$. 

•ELMER  ELSWORTH     FARMER.     Instructor     id     Electrical 
-      ■         ■  [/„  Europe  ] 

(.  B.,  1B97. 

HANS  FREDERICK  BUCHFELDT,  Instnictor  in  Mathematics. 
College  Ttrraee. 
A.  B..  Leland  Stanfonl  Jr.  Unirenitr.  1896:  Ph.  D..  Univeraitjt  of  Lelpiie, 

ALFRED    FRANCIS      WILLIAM    SCHMIDT,   Instrnclor     in 
German.  St  Aharado  Rov. 

A.  B.,  Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  Unlvenity.  1895. 
CLARA  S.  STOLTBNBQRG,  Instructor  in  Physiology. 

14  Alvarado  Rom. 

A.  B.,  Leland  SUnford  Jr.  tTnivenity.  1896:  A.  M.,  1S97. 

ZOB    WORTHINGTON    FISKB,     Instructor   in    Drawing   and 
Painting.  S6i  KingiUy  Ave.,  Palo  Alio. 

B.  P..  Syracuae  UnlTCrsily,  1S91.  Student  and  Member  Art  Students' 
I.eafue,  New  York,  1803-94;  Student.  Acadtmle  Montpamaase.  Paris, 
.89M6. 

BDWARD  LAMBE  PARSONS,  Instructor   in  the   History  of 
Philosophy.  Mmla  Park. 

A.  B,,  Yale  Unlvenity,  1889.  Student.  Union  Tbeologicsl  Seminary,  New 
York.  1889-91,  Fellow,  1891-94;  Student,  Univenlty  of  Berlin,  1891-94, 
iBitructot.  New  York  Training  School  for  Deaconeaiei,  1894-56. 

ELEANOR  BROOKS  PEARSON,  Instructor  in  Rhetoric 

SU  KingnUyAM.,  Palo  AUo. 
A.  B.,  Dnirenity  of  Michigan,  1891.    principal,  CaatUle^  Hall,  1S91-98. 

•Abaent  on  leave.  1899-1900. 
tBcgln&lBg,  September,  ign*. 
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JOHN  O.  SNYDER.  Instructor  in  Zoology. 

406MarguerUe  St.,  Palo  AUo, 

A.  B.,  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1897;  A.  M.,  1899. 

THOMAS  ANDREW  STOREY,  Instructor    in    Hygiene    and 
Organic  Training,  760  Hotner  Ave»,  Pah  Alto, 

A.  B.,  Iceland  Stanford  Jr.   University,  1896;  A.  M.,  1900. 

MAUD  MARCH,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Organic  Training. 

Madroflo  Hall. 

JEFFERSON  ELMORE,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

64S  Middlffield  Road,  Palo  AUo. 

A.  B.,  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1895;  A.  M.,  1895.  Principal  of  Merced 
County  High  School,  1895-1897. 

ROBERT  ECKLES  SWAIN.  Instructor  in  Chemistry. 

4S5  Hamilton  Ave.,  Palo  Alto. 
A.  B.  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1899. 

TULEY  FRANCIS  HUNTINGTON,  Instructor  in  English. 

4S1  Charming  Ave.,  Palo  AUo. 

A.  R,  Cornell  College  (la.),  1892;  A.  M.,  Harvard  University,  1896.  Student, 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  1893-93;  Instructor  in  English,  Lake  Forest 
University,  1894-96;  Head  of  l)epartment  of  English,  South  Side  High 
School,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1896-99. 

HENRY    HARRISON  HAYNES.     Instructor   in    the  Semitic 
Languages.  San  Mateo. 

A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1873;  A.  M.,  1887;  Ph.  D..  1899;  B.  D.,  Episcopal 
Theological  School,  Cambridige,  Mass.,  1877.  Principal,  Jarvis  Hall  School 
for  Boys,  Denver,  Col.,  187S-82;  Student,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  1893-94, 
University  of  Berlin,  1894-96;  Professor  of  Old  Testament  I^anguages  and 
Literature,  The  Church  Divinity  School  of  the  Pacific,  San  Mateo,  Cal., 
since  1899. 

WALTER  EDWIN  WINSHIP,  Instructor  in  Electrical  Engi- 
neering. 110  Encina  Hall 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1895;  A.  M.,  1896;  Ph.  D.,  University 
of  Berlin,  1899.    Student,  University  of  Gottingen,  1899. 

LUCILE  EAVES.  Instructor  in  Histo©^  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 

Sf  Alvarado  Bow. 
A.  B.,  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1894. 

BLANCHE    JOSEPHINE  ANDERSON,    Instructor  in  Ancient 
History.  S5S  Everett  Ave.,  Palo  Alto. 

A.  B.,  Oberlin  College,  1890;  A.  M.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1898. 

WILLIAM  FREEMAN  SNOW,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Physi- 
ology. fBt7  SuUer  St,,  San  FrancUeo. 
A.  B.,  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1896;  A.  M.,  1897. 

RICHARD  WELLINGTON  HUSBAND,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

107  Enema  Hall. 

A.  B.,  Iceland  SUnford  Jr.  University,  1895;  A.  M.,  1896.  Regents'  SchoUr 
and  Reader  in  Greek,  University  of  Odifomia,  1897-98,  Aiatstant  In  X«atiB, 
X898;  Instructor  in  I«atin,  Mills  College,  x89B'^9. 
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•NEWTON  CLEAVELAND,  loBtructor  in  Phyaiology. 

[OroviUe,  Col.] 

A.  B.,  Lelaod  SUBford  Jr.  Unlwrsity,  1899. 
tPRANKGEORGE  BAUM,  Instructor  in  Electricftl  BnKioMnng. 

A.  B.,  Inland  Slanfbtd  Jr.  Univtnily,  189B;  H-  K.,  1899- 
BDWIN  CHAFIN  STARKS,  Curator  in  Zoologj'. 

Aaaiatanl  In  Culled  Statci  Bamu  of  Biological  Survey,  i$97-99;  Cuntur 

of  the  UiiKum,  Unlvenity  of  Waibington,  il^g-ijgo. 

ASSISTANTS. 


EDWARD  SOULB,  Foreman  of  the  WoodworkinK  Shop. 

BSSLyllonAve.,  Palo  AUo. 
EDGAR  STEWART  AYRES,  Assistant  in  Pattern  Makiog. 

66  Kneiaa  If  all. 
GBORGB   FREDERICK   MADDOCK,  Assiitant    in     Electrical 

Engineering.  ColUgt  Terrace. 

HAROLD  STRUAN  MUCKLESTON,  Assistant  in  Greek. 

lot  Ettciaa  Batt. 
A.  B.,  Trinitr  UniTCnity,  Toronto,  1899. 
LON  CAIN  WALKER,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

306  VnivtriUn  Ave.,  Pah  Alto. 
Ph.  B.,  Ohio  SUte  Unlnnlty,  1893;  A.  M.,  Uoivenity  of  Kebisika,  1S96. 


WILLIAM  AUSTIN  CANNON.  AssisUnt  in  Botany. 

iGS  Entbacadero  Boad,  Palo  Alto, 

A- B.,  Iceland  SUnford  Jr.  UDivenily,  1S99. 

SHINKAI INOKICHI  KDWANA,  Assistant  in  Entomology. 
VoUtge  Terraee. 

A.  B.,  Leland  SUnfonl  Jt,  UolTCraity,  1S99. 

WILUAM  FRANKLIN  WIGHT,  Asaiatant  in  Botany. 

Oolltge  Ttrraee. 

B.  B.,  Michigan  Agricultanl  CoUege,  1891;  A.  B,,  Lcland  Stanford  Jr.  Uul' 
TCTalljr,  1S99. 

DAVID  HUTTON  WEBSTER,  Assistant  in  Economics. 

JIOS  Coviper  St.,  Palo  Atio. 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Dninnity,  1896;  A.  If.,  1897. 


tBcglnDlDg,  Bepiember,  1900. 
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MNCOLN  HUTCHINSON,  Assistant  in  Economics. 

179  Encina  Hall. 

Ph.  B.,  University  of  California,  1889;  A.  B.,  Harvard  University,  1893;  A.  M., 
1899.    Assistant  in  Kconomic  History,  Harvard  University,  1893. 

ERNEST  HARVEY  SHIBLEY,  Assistant  in  Mathematics. 

445  Homer  Ave,,  Pah  Alto. 

JAMES  MACDONALD  HYDE,  AssisUnt  in  Assaying. 

SS4  Lincoln  Ave.,  Palo  Alto, 

ALVIN  JOSEPH  COX.  Assistant  in  Assaying. 

654  Hamilton  Ave , ,  Palo  A  Ito. 

NEWELL  HARRIS  BULLOCK,  Assistant  in  Education. 

S66  Kingiley  Ave,,  Palo  Alto, 
A.  B.,  Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1898. 

FLORA  HARTLEY  GREENE,  Assistant  in  Organic  Evolution. 

11  Salvatierra  St. 
A.  B.,  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1895. 

CHLOE  LESLEY  STARKS.  Artist  of  the  Hopkins  Laboratory. 

HUGH  ROSE,  AssUUnt  in  Field  Geology. 

S69  Emerson  St.^  Palo  Alto, 

MILNOR  ROBERTS,  Assistant  in  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

fS  Salvatierra  St 
A.  B.,  Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1899. 


HALBERT    WILLIAM    CHAPPELL,   Assistant  in    the    Gym- 
nasium.  438  Bryant  St,,  Palo  Alto, 

GRACE  CLYDE  OILMAN,  Assistant  in  the  Gymnasium. 

Madroflo  Hall, 
A.  B.,  Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1899. 

VERA  TOWNSEND,  Assistant  in  the  Gymnasium. 

414  Bryant  St,,  Palo  AUo, 

WILLIAM  ALFRED  WRIGLEY,  Assistant  in  the  Gymnasium. 

66  Encina  Hall, 

BLANCHE  DICKSON,  Assistant  in  the  Gymnasium. 

336  Bryant  St.,  Pah  Alto. 


FLORENCE  HUGHES,  Cataloguer. 

836  WaverUy  St.,  Pah  AUo. 

LILLIAN  PEARLE  GREEN,  Assistant  Cataloguer. 

9  LasMcnAve, 
A.  B.,  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  1898. 

JAMES  FRANCIS  ABBOTT,  Chief  Library  Assistant. 

18  Salvatierra  8\, 
A.  B.,  Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  UniveiBity,  1899, 
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WESLEY  HERMAN  BEACB,  Library  AssisUnt. 

104  Encina  Hall. 
A.  B.,  I^laad  SUnford  Jr.  Univcntty,  t^io. 

ALPHA  BUSHNELL,  Library  Assistant. 

II SaliatUrra  St. 
BERTHA  LOUISE  CHAPMAN,  Library  Assistant. 

tt  Latain  Are. 
A.  B.,  Leland  SUnford  Jr.  UDii«nliy.  1895, 

HENRY  CLAY  FABBR,  Curator  of  the  Lelaad  Stanford  Juoio 
Miueiim.  Muteum. 

A.  B..  Leland  SUnford  Jr.  UniTenity,  1898. 


DOROTHY  HINSDALE  CHASE,  Stenographer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  History.  9  Latuen  Ave. 

ADA  BERENICE  MORSE,  Stenographer  to  the  Department  of 
Education.  SSI  Cou-pir  St..  Palo  Alto. 


LILLIAN  EMBLINERAY,  Mistress  of  Roble  Hall. 

Roble  IlaU. 
A.  B.,  Leland  Slanrord  Jr.  University,  1897. 

FRANCES  ELIZABETH  SHORT,  Mistress  of  Madrono  Hall. 
>  MadroHo  HaU. 

LECTURERS. 

CHARLES  REYNOLDS   BROWN,  Lecturer  on   The   Ethic»  of 
Christ.  Stt  Tuentti-t'cond  St..  f)akland. 

A.  B,.  UniTeraily  of  Iowa,  1883:  A.  M.,  1886:  S.  T.  B.,  Bwton  tiniTetnily 
Sthool  of  Thcoliiy,  1889.  Fastor.  We»ley  Cliapel.Ciuciniinli.  18B9.93;  Pastor. 
Wiathrop  Church,  Boston,  1893.96;  Student.  Karvntil  University,  iSM^gj; 
Paalor,  FirM  Congiegational  Church,  Oakland,  since  1S96. 

JOSEPH  HUTCHINSON,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

Palo  Alio. 

A.  B.,  Univenity  orCalirorula,  1878;  I.L.  B.,  Hastings  Lnw  School.  i8g>. 

LESTER  FRANK  WARD,  Lecturer  in  Sociology. 

S  Salvatierra  St. 
A.  M^  (i>liiniblan  Univeraity,  1874:1.1-  D..   1S9S.    PsIcoiitoloKisl  of  the 
Dniveisity  orchhsgo,  and  the  oniversity  ofWesl  Virginia. 
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ANNA  BOTSFORD  COMSTOCK,  Uctnrer  on  Nature  Study. 
SI  Sateatierra  Si 

B.  S.,  Comrll  University,  188$.    Uninrsity  Extension  Instructor  and  AM 
Zt>o]ogj,  since  1B9S. 

OTHER  OFFICERS. 


J.  H.  CODBOLT.  Chief  Engineer.  Palo  AUo. 

JOHN  J.  LEWIN  Electrician.  Palo  Alio. 
GEORGE  ADDERSON,  Overseer  of  Buildings. 

.  £neii<a  Halt. 

CHARLES  F.  MOOR  E,  University  Plumber.  Mtnh  Park. 

CHARLF„S  C.  WALLEV,  University  Carpenter.  Ma^eld. 

J.  CONKUN,  Gardener.  Pido  AUo. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES. 


Ways   and    Means:    Brannek,    STtt,LUAN,  Howard,    C.   D. 
Marx,  Flugel. 

Tkt  Vicr.Prtiidnttii  Chairmaneftlu  CprnmitltcnH  WayiandMtans  BHdAchrg 
PiiiidtHl  during  Iht  abienci  o/lht  Prtiidinl. 

Stodent  Affairs:    Grken,  Gilbbrt,  Richardson,  Bkannbr, 

Jenkins. 
Admission   and    Advanced    Standing;    Elliott,    Murray, 

Miller,  Matzkk,  Hoskins.  Cubrkrley, 
Scholarship:    Gilbert,    Richardson,    Murray,  Whittier, 

Elliott. 
Registration:  Elliott,  Lknox,  Cdbberlgv,  MaT7,kr,  Prick. 
Qradnatloa :    Elliott,  Phase,  Jenkins,  Hoskins,  Stillman. 

Doctor'a  Degree:     Howard,  Flucel,    Murray,      Sanpord, 
Fetter  . 

Im  Ike  can  0/  tach  candidatt  for  Ihe  Dollar's  detnt  the  prafttsort  tefrrsnt- 
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Master'!  Decree :.P'URCU>nGH,  Lathrop,  Howard,  Anderson, 
Stillman. 

degree  the  major  pro/esjor  will 

Chapel    Services:    Ei.i.toTr,  Murray,  Midler,  Show,  M.  R. 

SUITH. 

Library:  Howard,  Hudson,  C.  D.  Marx,  Stillman,  Pstter, 

Nash,  Babine. 
University  PuUlcattoas;    Phase,  Nash,    Ddniwav,  Little, 

Elliott. 
Literary  Contests:    Lathrop,  Fetteh,  a,  W.  Smith,  Ddni- 


Teachers'  Bureau:  Cubbbrley,  Elliott,  G.  A.  Clark, 
GOEBEL,  Lathrop. 

University  Extension:  Hudson,  Anderson,  Dddlby,  Cub- 
bbrley, Ross, 

Public  Exercises,  Lectures,  and  Social  Affairs  :  Newcomer, 
Nash,  Wing,  G.  A.  Clark,  Elliott. 

Students'  Employment:  M.  R.  Smith,  Wing,  Dudley,  Price, 
Wood. 

Athletics:    Richardson,  Branner,  Kellogg,  Wood,  G.  H. 

Leglslatloii :  Psttkr,  Howard,  Durand,  Whittibr,  Sahford. 
Hopkins  Laboratory :  Price,  Gilbert,  Jenkins,  McParland, 
Kellogg. 


Organization. 


The  founding,  at  Palo  Alto,  of  a  "university  for  both  aexea, 
with  the  colleges,  schools,  seminaries  of  learning,  mechanical 
institutes,  museums,  galleries  of  art,  and  all  other  things  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  a  university  of  high  degree,''  was  determined 
upon  by  the  Hon.  Leland  Stanford  and  Jane  Latbrop  Stanford,  in 
1S84.  Id  March  of  the  year  following  the  Legislature  of  California 
passed  an  Act  providing  for  the  administration  of  trust  funds  in 
connection  with  institutions  of  learning.  November  14,  1885, 
the  Grant  of  Endowment  was  puhlicly  made  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Board  of  Tnistees  held  its  first 
meeting,  in  San  Pranctsco.  The  work  of  construction  was  at  once 
begnn,  and  the  corner  stone  laid  May  14,  1887,  the  nioeteenth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  The  University 
was  formnlly  opened  to  students  October  1,  1891. 

Nanw  and  Purpoae. 

The  idea  of  the  University,  in  the  words  of  its  founders,  "came 
directly  and  largely  from  our  son  and  only  child,  Leland;  and  in 
the  belief  that  had  he  been  spared  to  advise  as  to  the  disposition 
of  our  estate,  he  would  have  desired  the  devotion  of  a  large  por- 
tion thereof  to  this  purpose,  we  will  that  for  all  time  to  come  the 
institution  hereby  founded  shall  bear  his  name,  and  shall  be 
known  as  The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University." 

The  object  of  the  University,  as  stated  in  its  Charter,  is  "to 
qualify  students  for  personal  success  and  direct  usefulness  in 
life,"  and  its  purposes,  "to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  exer- 
cising an  influence  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  civilization,  teach- 
ing the  blessings  of  liberty  regnlated  by  law,  and  inculcating  love 
and  reverence  for  the  great  principles  of  government  as  derived 
from  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 


The  University  la  located  on  the  Palo  Alto  estate  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  thir^-three  miles  southeast  of  San  Prandsco,  on  the 
Coast  DlvifionoftlieSonthemPadficRBllway.  The  eatatccoiiBttU 
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of  about  nine  thousand  acres,  pettlj'  level  and  partly  nstng  into  the 
foothills  of  the  Santa  Crm  Range.  On  the  grounds  are  the  resi- 
dence of  the  founders  and  an  extenaive  arboretura  containing  a 
great  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  lies 
about  three  miles  east  of  the  University  buildings,  and  across  the 
bay  the  Monte  Diablo  Range  rises  to  the  height  or  over  four 
thoasand  feet.  The  Lick  Observatory,  crowning  Mount  Hamilton, 
the  highest  of  the  range,  is  plainly  visible.  To  the  southwest, 
between  the  valley  and  the  ocean,  is  the  heavily  wooded  Santa 
Cruz  Range,  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  in  height. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  portions 
of  the  State  in  climate,  in  natural  beauty,  and  in  the  fertility  and 
adaptivenesi  of  its  soil  to  all  the  varied  fruits  of  California.  The 
characteristics  of  the  climate  are  its  evenness  of  temperature,  its 
pure  and  bracing  air,  and  its  freedom  alike  from  the  fogsand  harsh 
winds  of  the  coast  and  from  the  oppressive  summer  heat  of  the 
interior  valleys.  In  winter  the  mercury  rarely  falls  below  30°, 
and  the  average  midday  temperature  is  about  55°;  in  summer  the 
average  midday  temperature  is  between  75°  and  So°,  while  the 
nighis  are  always  cool.  The  rainfall  of  about  fifteen  inches  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  months  from  December  to  April,  inclusive. 


The  landed  endowment  of  the  University,  in  addition  to  the 
Palo  Alto  estate,  consists  of  the  Vina  estate,  in  Tehama  County, 
of  fifty-nine  thousand  acres,  the  Gridley  estate,  in  Butte  County, 
of  twenty-two  thousand  acres,  and  various  tracts  of  minor 
importance.  The  Stanford  residence  in  San  Francisco  has  also 
been  deeded  to  the  University  by  Mrs  Stanford.  The  main  part  of 
the  University  endowment,  included  in  recent  gifts  of  Mrs. 
Stanford,  consists  of  interest  bearing  securities. 

In  arranging  buildings  and  grounds  the  plan  has  been  to  con- 
fonn  them  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  California,  and  to  provide 
for  indefinite  expansion,  without  crowding  or  distortion.  The 
original  plan  contemplated  a  aeries  of  quadrangles,  to  be  erected 
as  the  needs  of  the  University  might  demand,  and  intended  to 
furnish  facilities  for  all  general  University  work,  Surronuding 
these  were  to  he  various  detached  bnildingi  for  mUcellaneoni 
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The  central  gronp  of  bnildlnga  is  to  constitnte  two  quadrtmgles, 
one  enUrelj  mrrouDding  the  other.  Oftbcse,  the  Immbh  Quad- 
■ANGLS,  with  the  exceptioa  of  the  church,  was  completed  in 
1S91.  Its  twelve  oae-itory  buildiogs  re  connected  by  a  contiuu- 
om  open  arcade,  facing  a  paved  court  five  hundred  and  eighty-  six 
feet  long,  by  two  taundred  aod  forty-aix  feet  wide,  or  three  and  a 
qoarter  acres.  The  bnildinga  are  of  buff  sandstone,  somewhat 
varied  in  color.  The  stonework  is  of  broken  ashlar,  with  rough 
rock  face,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  red  tile.  The  architec- 
tnrai  motif  la  to  be  found  in  the  old  Spanish  Missions  of 
California. 

The  Mbuoriai,  Chijbch,  which  will  complete  the  inner  quad- 
rangle, was  begun  in  1899  and  will  be  ready  for  use  in  1901.  The 
bailding  will  be  in  total  length,  through  vestibule,  nave,  and  apse, 
190  feet:  through  transept,  156  feet.  The  tower  will  be  164  feet 
from  ground  level  to  apex.  The  seating  capacity,  iucluding 
galleries  in  the  transept  and  over  the  vestibule,  will  be  seventeen 
hundred.  Exterior  and  interior  walls  will  be  of  buff  sandstone, 
with  rongh  rock  face  outside  and  line  tooled  face  inside.  The 
floors  will  be  of  concrete  and  mosaic  tile;  the  roofs  of  open  timber 
oonstmction,  natural  wood  finish,  supporting  terra  cotta  tile. 
The  central  tower  will  be  supported  by  four  clusters  of  stone 
columns  bnilt  around  a  steel  frame.  The  clear  span  of  the  arches 
under  the  tower  will  be  forty-one  feet,  and  the  soffits  of  the 
arches  will  be  fifty-two  feet  from  the  auditorium.  The  upper 
part  of  the  tower  will  be  cut  by  two  balconies,  approached  through 
comer  turrets,  and  lighted  by  twenty-four  windows.  Three  large 
memorial  windows  will  light  the  apse,  and  the  sixteen  large 
windows  of  the  nave  and  transept  will  illustrate  a  biblical  allegory. 
Work  on  the  Outkr  Qdadkakglb  was  begun  in  July,  1S98, 
and  the  Assembly  Hall,  Library,  and  Memorial  Arch  were  com 
pitted  in  TS99.  The  buildings  of  the  outer  quadrangle  are  two 
stone*  in  height  above  the  basement  and  constructed  of  the  same 
material  and  in  the  same  general  style  as  the  inner  quadrangle. 
The  facade  will  consist  of  the  memorial  arch  in  the  center  with  a 
group  of  three  buildings  on  either  side,  the  whole  connected  by  a 
oontinnoQS  open  arcade  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  in 
length. 

The  Mkhoriai,  Arch,  forming  (he  central  feature  of  the  main 

facade  of  the  University,  is  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  ninety 

feet  wide,  and  thirty-fonr  feet  in  depth.    The  archway  ia   forty- 
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taxu  feet  wide  and  fiflf-one  feet  bigb.  A  acalptared  frieze  twelve 
feet  in  height,  designed  by  St.  Gamdeos,  Aud  representing  the 
"ProgrBBs  of  Civilization  iii  America,"  is  to  surronnd  thearcta. 
Above  this  fiieze  is  a  corbelled  arch  course  terminating  iu  the 
parapet  wall  four  feet  above  the  flat  fireproof  roof.  A  circular 
iron  stairway  leads  from  the  ground  level  to  the  roof. 

The  AssBUBLY  Hall  is  the  first  building  east  of  the  Memorial 
Aich.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet  with  an 
arcade  fourteen  feet  wide  and  extended  on  the  west  side  to  con- 
nect with  the  inner  quadrangle.  The  Assembly  Hall,  including 
galleries,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  seventeen  hundred.  The  stage 
is  36x18  feet,  with  two  dressing  rooms  on  each  side.  The  stage 
and  auditorium  are  lighted  by  two  large  ornamental  dome  sky- 
lights. 

The  Tbokas  Wbltoh  Stanfokd  Ltbraky  Building,  a  gift  to 
the  Univeraity  from  the  Hon.  Thomas  Welton  Stanford,  of 
Melbourne ,  Australia,  was  occupied  in  January,  190O.  The 
building  is  continuous  with  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the  east,  bnt 
separated  from  it  by  solid  walls.  The  arcade  is  sixteen  feet  wide. 
The  building  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  and  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  feet  in  width,  including  ell.  The 
stack  room,  which  forms  the  ell,  is  70x74  feet.  The  main  reading 
room,  lighted  by  a  circular  dome  of  stained  glass  forty  feet  in 
diameter,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  twenty.  On 
the  first  floor  are  also  the  cataloguing  rooms,  the  rooms  for 
reference  library  and  periodicals,  and  the  offices  of  the  librarian 
and  associate  librarian.  On  the  second  Boor  are  six  seminary 
rooms,  each  about  40x15  feet,  occupied  by  the  following  depart- 
ments :  The  Classical  Languages,  the  Modem  Languages,  English, 
Philosophy,  Education,  History,  and  Economics. 

The  first  two  buildings  to  the  west  of  the  Memorial  Arch,  and 
corresponding  exteriorly  to  the  Assembly  Hall  and  Library,  were 
begun  in  1899  and  will  be  finished  in  1900.  They  will  be  occupied 
by  the  Departments  of  Physiology,  Zoolc^^,  Botany,  and  Geology 
and  Mining. 

Behind  the  central  quadrangles  are  placed  the  workshops  and 
laboratories  of  the  engineering  departments,  power-houses, 
etc. — of  which  the  shops,  foundry  and  power-houses  are  now 
completed. 

The  dormitories  are  east  and  west  of  the  quadrangle.  Bncina 
Hall,  for  young  men,  is  at  the  east  and  occupies  a  ground  area  of 
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311x150  feet.  It  ia  foar  stories  high,  boilt  of  the  same  material 
■•  tbe  quadrangle,  and  decorated  with  eod  arcades,  a  central 
arched  porch,  and  mosaic  work.  It  is  provided  with  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  heat,  suitable  fnmitDre,  bath- 
rooms on  each  floor,  and  has  accommodations  for  three  huDdred 
students.  RoBLB  Hai,!,,  for  young  women,  is  at  the  west.  It  is 
of  concrete,  ia  about  a  third  the  size  of  Bncina  Hall,  and  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  stadentt.  MadkoAo  Hall  is  a  frame 
btdlding,  at  present  used  as  an  annex  toRobleHall.  It  will 
accommodate  about  thirty  students. 

BitcutA  Gyhmasiuu  and  Robls  GvMifAsitrH  are  substantial 
frame  buildings,  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and 
appliances  for  physical  training. 

The  Univsksitv  Imn,  is  a  frame  building,  just  east  of  the  quad- 
rangle, erected  in  189S.  It  is  intended  primarilj  as  a  University 
commons  for  students  living  on  the  campns,  and  ia  leased  and 
managed  by  Messrs.  Winston  &  Winston,  of  Pacific  Grove. 

The  Lbland  Stanford  Junior  Museuu,  a  concrete  building, 
5^x166  feet,  including  wings,  is  situated  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  quadrangle,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Palo  Alto  Avenne. 
At  the  main  entrance,  four  large  columns  form  the  principal 
teatnre  of  the  facade.  The  vestibule  is4oz56  feet  and  70  feet  high, 
and  is  faced  with  marble.  Two  new  wings  were  added  in  1899, 
giving  eight  additional  galleries,  30x110  feet,  each  wing  being 
joined  to  the  original  building  by  a  rotunda.  The  Museum  con- 
tainstbe  archaeological  and  art  collections  of  the  University. 

The  collection  made  by  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  between  iSSo  and 
tSSi,  and  intended  as  a  nnctens  of  a  museum  to  be  established  in 
San  Francisco,  has  been  placed  here  and  bis  own  arrangement 
reproduced.  The  collection  inclndes  especially  Egyptian  bronzes, 
Greek  statuettes,  and  Greek  and  Roman  glass  of  interest  and 
value.  One  room  is  devoted  to  memorials  of  Senator  Stanford. 
The  Ceinola  collection  contains  five  thousand  pieces  of  Greek 
and  Roman  pottery  and  glass.  The  Egyptian  collection  com- 
prises casts  of  statuary  and  has  reliefs,  mummies,  scrolls,  scara- 
bcea,  etc.,  collected  by  Brugsch  Bey,  Curator  of  the  Gixeh  Museum, 
and  Libyan  pottery  of  the  date  of  3,000  B.  C,  excavated  by  Dr. 
P.  Petree.  It  contains,  besides,  a  collection  of  embroideries,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  which  is  made  up  of  linen  dating 
from  the  sixth  to  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  and  also  Coptic 
embroidery.    Tlie  AmericpT!  wllc^io;i  is  fnade  np  |)iipci(ally  of 
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mouad  relics;  there  is  also  a  collection  of  stone  implements  from 
Copenhagen,  Denmark.  The  Chinese  and  Japanese  collection 
comprises  bronzes,  arms,  china,  lacquer,  specimens  of  wood  earr- 
ing, cahiuets,  embroideries,  musical  instruments,  etc.  The 
Corean  collection,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hoplcins,  contains  costume*, 
household  goods,  cabinets,  etc.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  also  placed  in 
the  Museum  a  collection  of  ancient  and  modem  coins  and  metals. 
The  fine  arts  collections  have  been  made  m&inlj  by  Mrs.  Stanford. 
There  is  also  the  Anna  Lathrop  Henes  collection  of  paintings, 
statuarj,  mosaic,  etc.,  and  a  collection  of  pictures  in  ail  and  water 
colors  presented  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Welton  Stanford,  of  Austra- 
lia. In  the  Nataral  History  room,  in  the  north  wing,  a  Urge 
collection  of  birds'  eggs  and  skins,  donated  by  the  late  Thomaa 
Flint  of  San  Francisco,  has  been  put  on  exhibition,  together  with 
a  varied  number  of  sea  and  land  shells  and  specimens  of  quartz, 
rich  io  gold,  silvtr,  copper,  elc.  With  them,  is  a  collection  of 
mounted  mammals,  the  most  important  being  a  series  of  the  fur 
sealsof  the  Pribiloflslands,  presented  by  President  Jordan. 

The  grounds  immediately  about  the  University  have  been 
reserved,  in  part  for  experimental  purposes,  and  In  part  as  resi- 
dence sites  formetcbersoftheFacultj  and  others  who  may  desire 
to  live  on  the  University  campus.  Over  thirty  cottages  have 
already  been  erected. 

Sclantiflc  CollMtloni. 

It  is  intended  to  bring  together  iu  the  museums  of  the  Univer- 
sity a  full  representation  of  the  nataral  history  and  mineral  pro- 
ducts of  California,  collections  of  all  books,  pamphlets,  photo- 
graphs, and  maps  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  the  West, 
and  full  collections  of  Indian  antiquities  and  illustrations  of 
aboriginal  life.  It  is  desired  to  receive  donations  from  all  persons 
who  are  interested  iu  the  work  and  who  have  material  of  valne 
to  the  museums.  Collections  sent  iu  this  way  will  be  carefully 
labeled  and  preserved,  and  the  name  of  the  donor  will  be  kept  on 
record.  Messrs,  Wells,  Fargo  Si  Co.  generously  offer  to  transport 
such  gifts  to  the  University  free  of  charge,  and  have  instructed 
their  officials  to  "receive  and  promptly  forward  such  offerings  as 
may  be  tendered  from  time  to  time," 

The  general  management  and  control  of  the  institution  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  trustees,  originally  nambering  twenty-four,  and 
cboaeo  for  life.    Bj  a  modification  of  the  charter,  effected  by 
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Mr*.  Stanford  in  1897,  uo  vacaocica  will  be  filled  until  tbe  Dumber 
U  reduced  to  fifteen.  And  futnre  appointments  will  be  for  a  term 
of  ten  years.  Tbe  charter  provides  that  the  founders,  during 
their  lives,  shall  "perform  all  the  duties  and  exercise  all  tbe 
powers  and  privileges  enjained  upon  and  vested  in  tbe  trustees." 

PacBlty  and  Coancll. 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  president,  piofessors,  associate 
professors,  assistant  professors,  and  instructors,  aided  by  non- 
TesJdent  lecturers,  assistants,  and  other  ofiicers.  Its  routine  work 
is  divided  among  vairions  committees,  reaponsible  primarily  to 
the  president. 

The  University  Council  consists  of  the  president,  professors, 
and  aBsodate  professors.  To  the  Council  are  entrusted  the  deter- 
mination of  requirements  for  admission,  and  for  the  varions 
degrees,  and  the  recommendation  of  candidates  for  graduation. 
It  also  acta  as  an  advisory  body  on  any  questions  of  general  policy 
that  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  president  or  trustees. 
Conduct  of  Slodeat*. 

In  the  government  of  the  University  tbe  largest  liberty  consist 
ent  with  good  work  and  good  order  is  allowed.  Students  are 
expected  to  show  both  within  and  without  the  University  such 
respect  for  order,  morality,  personal  honor,  and  the  rights  of 
otheiB  as  is  demanded  of  good  citizens.  Failure  to  do  this  will 
be  snfficient  cause  for  removal  from  the  University. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  University,  as  set  forth  by  its 
roanders,  is  to  train  young  men  and  young  women  "for  personal 
aacc:ss  and  direct  usefulness  in  life."  'Success'  and  'usefulness,' 
as  here  understood,  involve  character  and  eSectiveuess;  and  the 
reaources  of  the  University  are  directed  toward  the  development 
of  these  qualities,  so  that  every  graduate  may  be  prepared  to  do 
some  useful  thing  honestly  and  effectively.  Each  student,  there- 
fore, ia  expected  and  encouraged  to  work  toward  some  definite  end 
in  the  choice  of  his  studies.  Students  uuable  or  unwilling  to  do 
serious  work,  looking  toward  a  definite  end,  are  not  welcomed 
and  will  not  be  retained  iu  the  University. 
StodcDt  OrssBliatloii*. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  tbe  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  hold  regular  mid-week  and  Sun- 
day evening  meetings,  and  compile  each  year  a  Hand-Book  con- 
taining special  information  relating  to  tbe  details  of  UaiveiaHy 
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life  at  Palo  Alto.    This  haod-book  will  be  mailed  to  proipective 
students  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

lu  addition  to  the  Christian  Assoc iatious,  namerous  general 
student  orgaaixadoaa  have  been  formed  for  mntnal  assistance  and 
improvement  in  varions  lines.  Two  college  journals,  the  Daily 
Pato  Atto  and  the  weekly  Sequoia,  are  published  hj  the  students. 
The  Quad  Is  an  annual,  published  by  the  Junior  Class. 


The  professorship  is  the  unit  of  oT|;Bnization,  and  each  professor 
is  independent  in  his  own  field.  Por  convenience  of  classification 
the  work  of  the  University  is  grouped  under  the  following 
departmental  heads:  Greek;  Latin;  Germanic  Languages; 
Romanic.  Languages;  English  Language  and  Literature;  Philoso- 
phy; Psychology;  Education;  History;  Economics  and  Social 
Science;  Law;  Mathematics;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Botany;  Phyai- 
^''^E7i  Hygiene  and  Organic  Training;  Zoology;  Geology; 
Drawing  and  Painting;  Civil  Engineering;  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing; Electrical  Engineerinj;. 

The  Hopkins  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  located  at  Pacific 
Grove,  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  is  a  branch  of  the  biological  work 
of  the  University. 


Admission. 


Candidates  for  admission  must  be  at  least  tixtetn  years  of  age, 
or  if  special  students,  (tcra^-oM.  Thej  must  present  certificates 
of  good  moral  character,  and  if  from  other  colleges  or  universi- 
ties, must  bring  letters  of  honorable  dismissal, 

I.  TO  UNDERQRADUATe  STANDINQ. 

Admisaion  to  the  Universit;  in  full  undergraduate  standing 
iinpties  the  completion  of  a  four  jears'  high  school  course,  or 
its  equivalent.  A  three  years'  high  school  course  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  prepare  for  admission  in  partial  standing.  Twenty- 
two  subjects  are  included  in  the  entrance  list.  These  are  sll 
reduced  to  the  unit  of  a  high  school  year,  making  thirty-tbree 
credits,  and  placed  on  an  exact  equality,  except  tbat  subject  i 
(English  Composition)  must  be  included  in  all  entrance  groups. 
Bach  entrance  credit  is  intended  to  represent  one  full  year's  work 
in  the  high  school,  with  daily  recitations,  two  laboratory  periods 
being  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  period. 

FiftetK  credits  are  necessary  for  admission  in  full  standing, 
and  these  may  be  made  up  of  English  Composition  (one  credit) 
and  such  other  subjects  (aggregating  fourteen  credits]  as  may  be 
■elected  by  the  candidate,  [Until  September,  1901,  thirtttn 
credits  will  be  accepted  for  admission  in  full  standing.] 

Until  September,  1901,  ten  credits  will  be  accepted  for  admis- 
sion iu  partiai  lUmding.  Beginning  with  September,  1901,  tvalvt 
credits  will  be  required  for  partial  standing.  All  entrance 
deficiencies  must  be  satisfied  before  graduation. 


I.  Englisb  Composition  (i). 

3.  Elementary  Algebra  (a). 

3.  Plane  Geometry  (i). 

4.  Solid  Geometry  (}j). 

5.  Trigonometry  VA). 

6.  Advanced  Algebra  (i). 

7.  Physics  (I). 

S.  Chemistry  (i). 

9.  Ptaynology  (i). 

10.  Botany  (i). 

11.  Zoolo^  (I). 


Drawing  (i). 
Ancient  History  (i). 
English  History  (t). 
Med.  and  Mod.  History  (i). 
American  History  (i). 
Englisb  Literature  (i,  or  a), 
Spanish  (ij. 
French  (1,  or  3). 
German  (a,  3,  or  4). 
,    Latin  (a,  3,  or  4). 
Greek  (3,  or  3J. 
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In  special  casea,  subjects  not  Included  io  the  entrance  list, 
such  as  the  mechanical  drawing  and  shopwork  of  manual  tratU' 
ing  and  polytechnic  schools,  may  be  offered  for  entrance  if 
pursued  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  satisfactory  to  the 
University. 

The  following  will  indicate  the  preparation  necessary  in  the 
various  subjects. 

1.  Bnsllsli  Composlllan. 

Every  candidate  will  be  required  (o  undergo  a  test  of  his  ability 
to  write  exercises  correct  in  'spelling,  punctuation,  sentence 
structure,  and  paragraphing.  He  may  be  called  upon,  for 
instance,  to  write  a  business  letter  upon  some  assigned  subject, 
to  put  into  his  own  language  an  essay,  the  material  of  which  is 
provided  him,  or  to  write  from  dictation;  or  his  examination 
papers  in  other  subjects  may  be  submitted  to  the  examiner  in 
English;  in  short,  he  may  be  subjected  to  any  fair  test  of  his 
mastery  of  the  English  Language  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 
( 1  tredil. ) 

[Students  who  are  conditioned  in  English  Composition  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  make  up  their  deficiency  in  voluntary 
classes  nnder  private  tutors  approved  by  the  Univenity.  These 
tutors  will  charge  a  fee  not  exceeding  ten  dollars  a  semester.] 

2.  BlMMDtarj'  Aliabra. 
The  formulas  of  multiplication,  the  various  methods  of  factor- 
ing, highest  common   factor,  lowest  common  multiple,  theory  of 
fractional  and  negative  exponents,  radicals,  equations  of  the  first 
and  of  the  second  degree  in   one   or  more  vnriables,  theory  of 
qnadratic  equations,  the  formation  of  equations  with  given  roots, 
ratio,  proportion,    arithmetical    and   geometrical    progressions. 
Stringbam's   Smith's   Elementaiy    Algebra,    Wentworth's  New 
School  Algebra,  Bowser's  Academic  Algebra,  or  an  equivalent. 
{«  crediU.) 
3.  Plane aeaactry. 
A  course  such   as   is  given  in  a  good  edition  of  Euclid,  in  the 
texts  of  Beman  &  Smith.  Wentworth,  or   Bowser,  including  the 
solution  of  original  exercises.  (J  credit.) 

4.  Solid  OaoBitry. 

The  fundamental  propositions  of  solid  and  spherical  geometry, 
wft6  ordinal  exei^an.  (^  endU.) 
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S-  Tiiionoiiietry. 
The  general  formultis  of  plane  trigonometry,  vitb  applica- 
tions to  the  solution  of  triangles  and  the  measuremcDt  of  heights 
and  distances.  Bowser's  Elements  of  Trigonometry,  Lock's 
Elementary  Trigonometry,  Wells's  Plane  Trigoaotnetry,  or  an 
equivalent.  (}j  crtdit.) 

6.  Advaaced  AlKbra. 

Combinations  and  permatations.  convergence  of  series,  bino- 
mial theorem,  logarithms,  exponential  and  Ic^aritbmic  series, 
partial  fractions,  and  a  short  treatment  of  determinants.  Chap- 
tera  I-XXIV  and  XXXI  of  Chariea  Smith's  TreaHse  on  Algebra, 
or  an  equivalent.  (/  credit.) 

7.  Pby*lc*. 

The  equivalent  of  one  year's  worlc  in  the  high  school,  inclnd- 
iug  both  laboratory  and  text-book  work.  IE  is  preferred  that  at 
least  one-half  the  time  be  given  to  laboratory  work  in  which 
the  students  perform  individually  such  experiments  as  are 
described  in  the  better  class  of  laboratory  manuals,  of  which  Hall 
&  Bergen's  Physics  may  be  named  as  an  example.  The  text- book 
study  should  cover  tbe  ground  of  sucb  a  text  as  Nichols'  Outlines, 
Gage's  Elements,  or  Carhart  &  Chute's  Physics.  These  books 
are  not  recoinmended  as  superior  to  others,  but  are  mentioned  as 
including  about  the  amount  of  work  on  which  the  candidates 
should  be  prepared.  (i  ertdtt.) 


Beside  the  usual  text-book  end  recitation  work,  each  student 
should  have  a  course  in  the  laboratory,  where  he  performs  the 
experiments  for  himself.  The  amount  of  laboratory  work  desired 
cannot  be  obtained  with  lens  than  four  hours  per  week  for  one 
school  year  spent  in  actual  laboratory  work.  It  is  preferred  that 
the  laboratory  work  be  entirely  upon  gtneral,  rather  than  pattty 
npon  attalglkal  chemistry.  The  course  required  is  comprised  in 
Richardson's  Laboratory  Mauual  and  Principles  of  Chemistry, 
or  in  Remseu's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chemistry,  and  is 
the  equivalent  of  Chemistry  courses  1  and  a  in  the  University. 
The  inoi^anic  portion  of  Roscoe's  Elementary  Chemistry,  or  of 
Elliot  &  Storer's  Elementary  Chemistry,  with  a  proper  course  of 
laboratory  experiments  such  as  is  given  in  Smith  &  Keller's 
Laboratory  Manual,  are  also  recommended  as  covering  (he  course 
re()nired.  {1  crectit.') 


9-  PfcyiWogy. 

The  elementt  of  human  phTsiologj  snd  hygiene,  the  equivalent 
of  Martin's  Human  Body.  The  text -book  work  should  be  accom- 
panied by  experimeut,  dissection  of  animala  and  organs,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  stndy  of  the  tissues  with  the  microscope. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  only  the  work  lu  elementary 
physiology  and  hygiene  done  in  the  grammar  or  intermediate 
grades  are  not  prepared  to  offer  the  subject  for  entrance  credit. 
The  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  grammar  grades, 
in  this  regard,  is  in  the  same  category  as  are  the  other  subjects 
studied  in  the  grammar  grades,  such  as  arithmetic  and  geography, 
which  are  assumed  as  preliminary  to  the  subjects  offered  for 
entrance.  (/credtt.) 

A  knowledge  of  plants  and  plant-structure  and  development 
obtainable  from  experimenlal  work  in  connection  with  Bessey's 
or  Campbell's  Botany,  or  some  similHr  work.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  the  year's  work  should  be  devoted  to  the  laboratory. 

In  stating  the  requirements  for  sludeuts  presenting  themselves 
for  examination  in  botany,  the  main  thing  had  in  mind  was  that 
the  work  should  be  of  a  practical  nature:  that  is,  that  the  study 
should  be  done  mainly  from  specimens  and  not  from  books.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  botany  is  a  department  of  biology, 
and  means  something  more  than  the  mere  collecting  and  naming 
of  specimens.  A  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
forms  studied  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  so  far  as  possible 
should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the  work,  A  good  plan 
for  most  schools  is  to  select  a  few  typical  representatives  of  the 
principal  groups  of  plants,  e.  g.,  examples  of  the  green,  red,  and 
brown  algge,  moulds,  mildews,  lichens,  liverworts,  mosses,  ferns, 
etc.,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  flower- 
ing plants.  Examples  of  all  these  are  everywhere  accessible,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  main  characteristics  of  each  of  the  principal 
divisions  of  plants  will  be  expected  of  the  student.  The  forms 
selected  are  to  be  studied  as  exhaustively  aa  circumstances  will 
admit,  and  students  should  be  expected  to  keep  a  careful  record 
of  their  work  in  the  form  of  notes  and  drawings  made  directly 
from  the  apecimeGS  as  they  are  studied 

If  possible  the  student  should  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  compound 
iDicToscope,  but  when  this  is  not  practicable,  microscopic  demon- 
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strations  by  the  instructor  are  indispensable.     The  laboratory 

work  of  the  students  may  be  supplemented  by  such  explanatory 

and  text-book  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  but  this  must 

be  understood  to  supplement  and  not  to  replace  the  laboratory 

work.  (/  credit,) 

II.  Zoology. 

A  knowledge  of  the  structure  and  relationships  of  a  number  of 
types  of  animals,  gained  by  study  and  dissection  of  specimens  in 
the  laboratory.  Marshall  &  Hurst's  Practical  Zoology  is  recom- 
mended as  a  laboratory  guide.  (/  erediU) 

la.  Drawing. 

The  student  is  expected  to  possess  the  power  to  draw  so  as  to 

show  that  he  sees,  in  something  like  an  equal  degree,  the  visual 

facts  of  (a)  proportion  and  (6)  relative  lightness  and  darkness. 

It  is  impracticable  verbally  to  define  the  exact  degree  of  this 

power  required.     In  general,  it  can  only  be  said  that  such  a  degree 

of  accuracy  will  be  expected  as  might  reasonably  result  from  two« 

hundred  and  forty  hours  of  practice  under  good  instruction.     The 

candidate  may  draw  almost  anything  which,  in  the  opinion  of 

the  department,  gives  a  basis  for  judging  to  what  extent  these 

ends  have  been  attained.    He  may  draw  still-life,  cast,  portraiti 

architecture,  or  landscape.     He  will  provide  his  own  drawing 

materials  for  the  examination,  which  may  be  whatever  he  is  most 

accustomed  to  use,  pen,  pencil,  charcoal,  crayon,  or  brush. 

(1  credit.) 
13-16.  History. 

Note-hook  requirements. — In  addition  to  the  text-book  prepara- 
tion the  candidate  will  be  required,  in  each  of  the  four  history 
subjects,  to  submit  a  history  note-book  containing  notes  on  all 
lectures  and  readings,  copies  of  outlines,  exercises,  etc. ,  prepared 
for  use  in  his  school  work,  and  such  other  matter  as  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  his  study.  Full  particulars  concerning 
this  part  of  the  requirement  will  be  furnished,  on  application,  by 
any  of  the  instructors  in  History.  They  will  also  gladly  make 
suggestions  concerning  methods  of  study  and  the  selection  of 
reference  libraries. 

IS,  Ancient  History. 

o.  The  Oriental  NcUions. — The  candidate  should  master  Myers* 
General  History,  pp.  i-86,  Fisher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations, 
pp.  1-58,  and  Adams'  European  History,  pp.  1-16,  or  satisfactory 
eqtiiTalents. 
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(.  Oreeee. — The  best  available  text  is  ^Batsford's' History  of 
Greece  (Mactnillan,  1899).  Oman's  History  of  Greece,  and 
Myers'  General  History,  pp.  87-331.  should  also  be  studied.  The 
pertineot  Tolumes  in  the  "Epochs  of  Ancient  Histoiy"  Series  are 
valuable  for  reference;  also  Cox's  General  History  of  Greece 
(Student  Series). 

e.  Rome. — As  a  basis  of  study  the  pupil  is  advised  to  use 
Allen's  Short  History  of  the  Roman  People  (reprinted  in  Myers' 
General  History,  pp.  331-365),  and  Pelham's  Outlines  of  Roman 
History.  For  reference,  use  also  Shucltburgh's  History  of  Rome, 
How  &  Leigh's  History  of  Rome,  Bury's  History  of  the  Roman 
Empire  [Student  Series),  and  the  "Epochs"  Series.  (/  credit.) 
14-  Iliitory  0/ England. 

The  equivalent  of  Gardiner's  Students' History  of  England,  to 
Fart  X,  and  Porritt's  The  Englishman  at  Home.  The  Department 
of  History  will,  on  application,  give  suggestions  with  regard  to 
.  equivalents,  desirable  supplementary  readings,  and  methods  of 
work.  (1  credit.) 

IS.  JUedixval  and  Modem  Hiatory. 
As  a  .central  text  the  student  may  use  Myers'  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History.  This  study  should  be  supplemented  by  refer- 
ence reading  in  other  works,  such  as  Duruy's  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Adams'  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages,  Duruy's 
History  of  Modem  Times,  Seignobos'  Political  History  of  Europe 
since  1814,  and  the  "Epochs"  Series.  Much  valuable  source 
material  may  be  found  in  the  several  volumes  of  Translations  and 
Reprints  published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,   (i  credit.) 

16.  American  Hiilory. 
A  thorough  knowledge  of  some  advanced  text  book,  such  as 
Channing's  Students'  History  of  the  United  States,  Montgomery's 
Stndents'  History  of  the  United  States,  McMaster's  History  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  "Epochs  of  American  History"  Series, 
together  with  F.  H.  Clark's  Outlines  of  Civics  and  Bryce's  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth  (abridged  edition].  These  should  be  studied 
topically,  in  connection  with  illustrative  material  such  as  is  con- 
tained in  American  History  LeaSets,  Old  South  Leaflets,  Hart's 
American  History  told  by  Contemporaries, and  Sheldon 'sStudiesin 
American  History.  MacCoun's  Historical  Geogtapby  of  the  United 
States  will  prove  a  valuable  aid;  and  for  further  reading  the 
Anieiitxa  Coniinonwea,\th»  Series  are  recommended.    [1  credit). 
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17.  BDclUb  Ulantnn. 

a.  EUmenlary. — Candidates  for  admission  who  offer  subject 
17a  will  be  examined  in  reading  aloud.  In  caiiiiection  with  this 
examination  thej  will  be  tested  in  their  ability  to  follow  the 
coarse  of  thought  in  ordinary  prose  and  verse,  to  use  standard 
books  of  reference,  to  understand  the  structure  of  MDtences,  to 
catch  simple  allusions,  and  to  see  the  force  of  simple  figures  of 
speech.  A  detailed  lilt  of  the  works  read  in  preparation  should 
he  handed  to  the  ezamiuer  when  the  candidate  presents  himself 
at  the  University.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Registrar. 

The  teacher  may  make  out  the  course  of  reading  from  the 
following  list  of  books,  choosing  two  books  from  Group  I,  one 
from  Group  II,  one  from  Group  III,  tbree  from  Group  IV,  and 
four  from  Group  V.  [The  word  or  is  to  be  understood  as  per- 
mitting only  one  of  the  books  among  which  choice  is  to  be  made.  ] 

Group  I. — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Ciiesar, 
Macbeth;  the  four  Gospels  (one  book), or  the  stories  of  the  Creation 
and  Pall,  the  Flood,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  the 
Exodus,  the  books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  First  and  Second  Samuel, 
Isaiah  from  chapter  XL,  and  selections  from  the  Psalms  (one 
book),  or  Old  Testament  Stories,  in  Modern  Readers'  Bible  Series- 

Qroup  //.—George  Bliot's  Silas  Marner  (}iy,  Jane  Austen's 
Pride  and  Prejudice  [yi);  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  Wake&eld 
(Jj);  Thackeray's  The  Newcomea,  or  Henry  Esmond. 

Group  III. — Scott's  Ivanhoe,  Rob  Roy,  or  Quentin  Durward; 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Oroup  IV.— the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Irving'a  Albam- 
bra,  or  Sketch  Book;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or 
Twice  Told  Tales;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  De 
Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive; 
Carlyle's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Group  V. — Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  {}4)\ 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard  l}4);  Burus's  Tarn 
o'  Shanterand  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  (K);  Byron's  Prisoner  of 
Chillon  (^);  Keats's  Eve  of  St,  Agnes  {ii):  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or 
Uarmion;  Lowell's  Vision  oF  Sir  Launfal  (^3};  Tennyson's  Enid 
and  Geralnt.  (t  crtdit.) 
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[Subatantial  equivalents  for  any  book  in  the  foregoing  list  will 
be  accepted.  The  list  of  booka.preacribed  for  entrance  aubject  1 
at  the  University  of  California  is  acceptable  as  a  substitute,  except 
that  Classic  Myths  must  be  replaced  by  a  book  from  Group  II.] 

b.  Advanetd. — The  ezaminatiau  iu  subject  176  will  be  situiUr  to 
that  in  17a,  but  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  greater 
insight  and  power  of  interpretation,  and  will  he  called  upon  to 
answer  questions  presupposing  a  thorough  study  of  the  books 
presented  for  the  examination.  Preparation  should  include  a 
study  of  subject-matter,  style,  and  structure. 

Teachers  may  make  out  a  course  from  the  following  list,  select- 
ing one  book  from  Group  I,  one  Irom  Group  II,  and  taking  up 
the  whole  of  Group  III.  Repetition  of  books  offered  for  subject 
17a  should  be  avoided. 

Group  /.—Macbeth;  Paradise  Lost,  books  I  and  II;  portions  of 
the  Bible;  Spenser's  Faery  Queene,  Book  I,  Cantos  I,  II,  and  III; 
Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Group  II. — Macaulay's  Bssay  on  Clive,  on  Warren  Hastings, 
on  Milton  t.}4),  on  Addison  (X),  or  Life  of  Johnson  <^); 
De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Burke's  Speech  on 
Conciliation. 

Group  III. — Hales's  Longer  English  Poems,  omitting  Spenser's 
Prothalamion  and  Shelley's  Adonais,  and  employing  only  such 
annotations  as  are  of  value  in  giving  a  full  understanding  of  the 
text;  or  Syle's  Prom  Milton  to  Tennyson,  omitting  Lycidas,  the 
•elections  from  Pope,  Tbonson,  Johnson,  Clougb,  and  Browning, 
Shelley's  Huganean  Hills,  and  poems  reckoned  in  17a,  V.  For 
other  omissions  equivalents  must  be  offered.  (/  credit.) 

[Fair  equivalents  for  lyb,  such,  for  example,  as  the  books 
prescribed  for  entrance  subject  14  at  the  University  of  California, 
will  be  accepted.] 

IS.  SfwBlah. 

The  preparation  in  Spanish  should  follow  the  same  lines  as 
those  outlined  below  for  French.  The  following  books  are 
recommeiided:  Manning,  Practical  Spanish  Grammar,  Matzke's 
First  Spanish  Readings  (Heath  &  Co.),  Tamayo  y  Baus,  Uu 
Drama  Nuevo  (Jenkins,  New  York),  Vald^s,  Jos^  (Heath  &  Co.). 
(1  credit.) 

The  requirements  for  Elementary  and  Advanced  French  are 
inleadei  to  be  an  equivalent  of  those  agreed  upon  by  the  Confer- 
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ence  of  representatiTea  from  ColutDbia,  Cornell,  Harranl,  Peiin- 
■ylvania,  Princetoti,  and  Yale  Universities. 

a.  EUmertlaTg.—Tbc  requirements  (or  Elementary  French  are 
aa  fallows:  I.  An  accurate  Icnonledge  of  the  forms  of  the 
langna^,  including  the  inflections,  conjugatioos,  and  principal 
paita  of  Terfae.  Particular  attention  should  be  devoted  to  this 
part  of  the  subject;  constant  drill  in  the  verbal  inflections,  both 
written  and  oral,  ought  to  give  the  desired  results.  Dictation 
exercises,  where  Bngliah  forms  are  to  be  rapidlj  trauslated  into 
French,  are  especially  recommended.  3.  Theekmeuts  of  French 
sjntaz,  such  as  the  uses  of  (he  article,  the  personal  pronouns,  and 
the  subjunctive,  the  partitive  constructions,  and  the  agreement  of 
the  participles.     3.  The  ability  to  lum  easy  English  into  French 

4.  The  ability  to  traDslate  ordinary  French  readily  and  rapidly. 

5.  The  ability  to  pronounce  French  correctly.  It  ia  believed 
that  a  fairly  good  pronunciation  of  French  can  be  obtained  in  the 
fitting  schools,  where  studenta  are  still  young  and  the  organs  of 
speech  are  more  readily  trained,  if  the  necessary  time  ia  devoted 
to  the  aubject.  French  pronunciation  should  be  studied  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  and  the  differences  of  vowel 
qoalities,  of  stress,  pitch,  and  intonation  between  French  and 
English  should  be  pointed  out. 

These  results  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  careful  study  of  an 
elementary  grammar,  such  as  Whitney's  Practical  French  Gram- 
mar, Fart  I,  or  Grandgent'a  Short  French  Grammar;  in  prose 
composition,  from  the  study  of  the  exercises  belonging  to  these 
grammars  and  the  translation  of  the  first  thirty-four  pa^jes  of 
Grandgent's  Selection!  for  French  Composition;  in  reading,  from 
the  study  of  not  leas  than  four  hundred  duodecimo  pages  from 
theworkaofat  least  three  different  authors.  While  no  detinite 
antbors  are  prescribed,  the  following  are  suggested  as  forming  a 
suitable  combination:  ICuhn's  French  Reading  for  Beginners 
(Holt  &  Co.),  Souvestre,  Un  philosophe  sous  les  Toits,  Hal6vy, 
I,'Abb4  Constantin,  Labiche,  Le  voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon, 
and  De  Vigny,  La  Canne  de  jonc.  Far  the  study  of  pronunciation 
Hatzke's  Primer  of  French  Pronunciation  (Holt  &  Co.)  is 
recommended. 

AH  candidates  will-be  required  to  present  a  statement  from 
their  former  teacher  of  the  amount  of  woric  done  and  the  text- 
books used.  The  examination  will  also  contain  a  passage  in 
French  to  be  read  aloud  by  the  candidate.  {t  cndilt.) 
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b.  Advanced. — The  requiremeols  for  advanced  French  are  as 
follows :  I.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  modern  French  Sjntaz. 
2.  The  abilitj  to  turn  modern  French  at  sight  into  idiomatic 
English.  3.  The  abililj  to  translate  connected  English  prose  into 
French.    4.  The  abilitj  to  write  French  from  dictation. 

These  results  ought  to  he  secured  from  the  study  of  the  syntax 
in  any  of  the  usual  school  gTanimars,  such  as  Whitney's  Practical 
French  Grammar,  Bdgren's  Compendious  French  Grammar,  or 
Bevier'a  French  Grammar,  and  from  the  rf  ading  of  not  less  than 
six  hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  prose  and  verse  from  at  least 
four  standard  authors,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for 
Elementary  French.  While  no  definite  texts  are  prescribed,  the 
following  are  recommended  as  forming  a  suitable  combination: 
George  Sand,  La  Petite  Fadette,  Merim^,  Colomba,  Victor  Hugo, 
Hernanl.  Fontaines,  Mistoriettes  Modernes  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
The  examination  will  inclade  a  test  of  pronunciation  and  the 
writing  of  French  from  dictation. 

All  candidates  will  be  required  to  present  a  statement  from 
their  former  teacher,  mentioning  the  text-boolcs  used  and  the 
authors  read.  (/  credit.) 

20.  OirnaB. 

The  requirementain  Elementary  and  Intermediate  German  are 
essentially  those  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference  of  representa- 
tives from  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton, 

and  Yale  Universities. 

a.  Elementary.— \  satisfactory  preparation  will  require:  The 
ability  to  translate  easy  German  prose  and  veise  at  sight;  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar,  embracicg 
especially  inflections,  word-order,  syntax,  the  composition  of 
words,  the  force  of  prefixes  and  sulfixes,  and  the  relation  of  the 
English  and  German  consonantal  changes;  the  ability  to  translate 
easy  prose  from  English  into  German;  also  the  ability  to 
pronounce  German  and  to  recognize  German  worda  and 
simple  sentences  when  spoken.  Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  rules  for  pronunciation,  length  of  vowels,  and  accentuation, 
to  insure  the  fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of  the  German  texts 
used  in  the  class-room.  This  preparation  would  be  represented 
approximately,  in  reading,  by  Brandt's  or  Whitney's  Reader,  and 
the  careful  study  of  one  or  more  modern  dramas  (about  two 
Aandred  duodecimo  pages  of  easy  German);  in  grammar,   by 
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Whitney's,  Brandt's,  Joynes-Meissner's,  or  Collar-Eyaenbach's 
Grammar;  and  in  German  proae,  bj  the  first  twenty-six  exercises 
in  Harris's  G«rman  Prose  Composition. 

All  candidates  must  present  a  statement  from  their  former 
teacher  of  the  amonnt  of  German  read  and  the  text-books  used. 
(S  enditi.) 

b.  Intermtdiate. — A  satisfactory  preparation  will  require,  in 
addition  to  the  requirements  for  Elementary  German:  the  ability 
to  translate  ordinary  German  prose  and  verse  at  Bight;a  thorough 
knowledge  of  word -formation,  derivatives,  and  cognates;  advanced 
German  eyntax,  with  especial  reference  to  the  ases  of  the  tenses, 
the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  moods; 
the   ability  to  translate  iaXo  German  easy  connected  English 

It  is  believed  that  this  preparation  can  be  acquired  by  the  care- 
ful reading  of  five  hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  classical  and 
contemporary  prose  and  verse,  in  addition  to  the  reading  required 
for  Elementary  German.  It  ia  recommended  that  at  least  one- 
balf  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  following  works; 
Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Gcethe's  Egmont,  or  Goetz  von 
Berlichingeu,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  or  Maria  Stuart,  Heine's 
Harzreise,  Freytag's  Bilder  ans  der  deutschen  Vergaugeuheit. 
For  the  preparation  in  translation  from  English  into  German  the 
first  fifty  pages  of  von  Jagemann's  German  Prose  Composition,  or 
its  equivalent,  is  recommended.  It  is  desirable  that  candidates 
should  acquire  the  ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in 
German,  and  to  answer  in  simple  German  sentences. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  present  a  statement  from  their 
former  teacher  of  the  amount  of  German  read  and  text-books 
used.  {1  credit.) 

e.  Advanced. — A  fourth  credit  in  German  may  be  given  to  candi- 
dates who  fulfill,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  required  in  Ele- 
mentary and  Intermediate  German,  the  following  requirements: 
Adranced  German  grammar  and  syntax;  elements  of  the  compara- 
tive grammar  of  English  and  German;  study  of  Goethe's  Hermann 
und  Dorothea,  or  Iphigenia,  Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise,  and 
Schiller's  Wallenstein,  and  the  reading  of  advanced  literary  and 
scientific  German  prose;  advanced  German  prose  composition, 
and  the  ability  to  follow  lectures  given  in  German. 

Candidates  will  present  statements  from  their  former  teachers  of 
the  work  done.  ^  credit.) 


a.  EUtMitUurf. — The  Tcquireroents  Tor  Blementar;  Latin  include 
kccnracy  in  pronunciation,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fotms, 
familiarity  with  tlie  simpler  principles  of  ejntax,  a  Tocabnlarj  of 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  common  words,  and  the 
ability  to  translate  easy  prose  at  sight,  and  to  write  simple 
sentences. 

These  attainments  ought  to  be  secnred  from  the  careful  study 
of  an  elementary  text-book  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pages  of  classical  prose  (for  instance,  four  books  of  Cssar  and 
two  or  three  orations  of  Cicero),  together  with  rfoily  exercise  in  oral 
or  written  composition  and  occasional  practice  at  sight  reading. 
The  examinations  in  Latin  Composition  fori90oand  1901  will  be 
based  upon  the  third  and  fourth  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War, 
and  the  first  two  orations  of  Cicero  against  Calaline.    {t  cTtditt) 

b.  Advanced. — The  requirements  for  Advanced  Latin  include 
the  ability  to  translate  at  sight  the  simpler  portions  of  Cicero's 
orationa  and  Vergil's  ^neid,  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
Latin  hexameter,  and  the  power  to  translate  a  passage  of  connected 
English  based  on  Cicero, 

These  attainments  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  careful  study 
of  four  or  five  orations  of  Cicero  and  six  books  of  Vergil's  fneid, 
if  supplemented  by  daily  exercises  in  composition  in  connection 
with  the  Cicero,  and  by  extensive  practice  in  sight  reading. 

(<  crtditt;  without  theproMt  eompotilion,  1  credit.) 


a.  Blemenlarg. — Grammar,  the  inflections,  the  formation  of 
words,  and  the  essential  points  of  syntax;  Xenophon's  Anabaais, 
books  I-IV, '  or  an  equivalent;  prose  composition  (Collar  & 
Daniell's  text-book  is  recommended) ;  translation  at  sight  of  easy 
prose.  It  is  expected  of  every  student  that  he  be  able  to  read 
Greek  aloud  without  stumbling.  (f  ertditt.) 

b.  Advanced. — Homer,  Iliad,  books  I-III,  or  an  equivalent; 
advanced  prose  composition.  The  candidate  must  show  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Homer,  and 
must  be  able  to  scan  any  given  passage  exactly  and  to  read  it 
rbTthmically.  {I  eredit.) 
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I.  On  Examination. 

ExamiDBtioiis in  all  entrance aabjects  are  held  at  the  UDiversil; 
in  January,  May,  and  A  a^st- Sept  ember,  and  will  not  be  held  at 
ujother  time  or  place.  [But  see  ander  "Sabititntions,"  p.  45.) 
Specimen  examination  papers  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Registrar. 

Bntrance  examinations  are  held  in  the  fallowing  order  (for 
dates  sac  calendar,  page  5I: 

FiT*t  ZJay— Elementary  Algebra,  8;i5;  Advanced  Algebra,  10:15; 
Plane  Geometry,  1:30;  Solid  Geometry,  3:30;  Trigonometry,  4:45. 
Seeo%d  Day— Physiology  and  Elementary  French,  8:15;  Chem- 
istry and  Advanced  French,  10:15;  English  Hiatory,  1:30;  English 
Composition,  3:30. 

T>uTi  Daf—VhyMCi  and  Spanish,  8:15;  American  History  and 
Blenentary  German,  10:15;  Zoology  and  Intermediate  German, 
1:30;  Advanced  German  and  Elementary  Latin,  3:30. 

Faurtk  Z>ay— Botany  and  Advanced  Latin,  8:15;  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  History  and  Elementary  Greek,  10:15;  Drawing  and 
Advanced  Greek,  1:30;  Ancient  History,  3:30. 

Candidates  for  admission  may,  if  they  prefer,  take  a  pait  of 
their  examinations  a  semester  or  a  year  before  they  propose  to 
enter;  bnt  no  account  will  be  taken  of  examinations  passed  more 
than  a  year  before  the  proposed  time  of  entering. 

2.  On  Recommendation. 

The  University  does  not  agree,  in  advance,  to  exempt  the 
graduates  of  any  school  from  all  entrance  examinations.  Recom- 
mendations from  the  principal  of  any  reputable  preparatory 
school  will  be  considered,  and  examinations  waived  in  all  entrance 
snbjects  fairly  covered  in  the  candidate's  course  of  study,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

I.  The  candidate  most  have  completed  a  full  course  in  the 
school  and  have  been  duly  graduated  after  at  least  one  year's 
attendance . 

1,  The  candidate  must  be  speciGcally  recommended  by  the 
principal  in  the  subjects  in  which  exemption  is  sought. 

3.  The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  require  an  examination  in 
any  recommended  subject,  if  for  any  reason  the  work  done  is 
deemed  insufficient  or  unsatisfactory. 

4.  In  English  Composition  recommendations  must  be  supple- 
mented by  an  exercise  in  writing  English,  at  the  University. 
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5.  In  Physics,  Cbeniistry,  Pbysiolog;,  Botanj.  Zoology,  and 
Drawing,  recommendations  must  be  supplemented  bj  the 
drawings  and  laboratorr  nole-booka  of  the  candidate.  These 
note  books  should  contain  the  actual  notes  taken  in  thelaboratorj, 
not  copies;  and  drawings  ani  notes  must  be  certified  bj  the 
teacher.  In  Physics,  recommendations  must  also  be  supplemented 
by  ati  examination  la  the  text-book  work,  at  the  University. 

6.  In  all  History  subjects  (completed  since  1898)  recommenda- 
tions must  be  supplemented  by  duly  certified  notebooks.  ' 

7.  In  English  Literature  recouimendations  must  be  supple- 
mented by  an  oral  examination,  at  the  University. 

8.  In  French  and  German  recommeiidaliona  must  be  supple- 
mented by  the  exercise  books  in  Prose  Composition  duly  certified 
by  the  teacher. 

9.  In  Latin  Prose  Composition  and  in  Advanced  Greek 
recommendations  must  be  supplemented  by  a  special  statement 
from  the  teacher,  giving  in  detail  the  lime  devoted  to  the  subject, 
books  used,  amount  translaled,  proGciency  attained,  etc. 

10.  Recommended  graduates  of  the  San  Jose,  Los  Ai'geles, 
and  Chico  State  Normal  Schools  may  be  admitted,  without 
examination,  except  in  English  Composition,  to  piovisional 
uudergraduate  standing,  such  standing  subject  to  revision  after 
one  year's  attendance. 

A  candidate  presenting  acceptable  recommendations  in  subjects 
aggregating  ffteen  credits  ((birtttn  in  1900)  may  be  assured  of 
admission  to  the  University,  notwithstanding  various  supple- 
mentary tests  which  must  be  met.  But  final  entrance  credit  in 
any  particular  subject  will  not  be  given  until  all  required  teats 
have  been  satisfactorily  met. 

Exemptions  from  entrance  examinations  are  granted  on 
satisfactory  recommendations  as  a  matter  of  mutual  convenience, 
and  to  save  candidates  from  unnecessary  worry;  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  considered  that  the  requirement  of  an  examination 
is  necessarily  a  hardship,  and  the  University  will  not  hesitate  10 
prefer  examinations  in  all  cases  where  there  is  doubt  either  as  to 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  work  offered. 

Recommendations  will  be  considered  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
but  since,  in  general,  no  one  can  be  assured  of  admission  to  the 
University  without  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects,  it  is 
important  that  certificates  be  forwarded  as  early  as  possible. 

Blanks  for  admission  on  recommendation  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Jif^trar. 
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BabaUtDlloiii. 

I.  Credits  secured  by  passing  the  regular  entrance  ezamina- 
tious  of  other  institutions  of  recognized  collegiate  rank,  may  be 
offered  in  place  of  recommendation  a  from  approved  schoola, 
provided  a  sufficient  number  have  been  passed  to  secure  admission 
iu  regular  standing  to  the  institnCion  from  which  credits  are 
offered.     Partial  credits  will  not  be  considered. 

3.  A  candidate  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  for  admission  in 
fall  standing  to  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell  (A.  B.  course), 
Johns  Hopkins,  Chicago,  California  (Groups  I  or  II},  or  lo  any 
other  university  whose  entrance  requirements  are  accepted  as 
eqaivalent  to  those  of  this  University,  will  be  admitted  to 
provisional  undergraduate  standing  without  further  tests. 

II.  A5  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Peisons  under  twenty-One  years  of  age  will  not  be  received  as 
special  students. 

The  privileges  extended  to  special  stndents  are  not  intended 
for  those  who  come  directly  from  the  schools,  with  insufficient 
preparation  for  regular  standing,  but  for  those  who  are  qualified 
hy  age,  character,  practical  experience,  and  babita  of  study  to 
profit  by  university  courses.  Such  properly  qualified  persons 
may  be  admitted  as  special  students,  without  fulfilling  the  regular 
entrance  requirements,  upon  presenting  satisfactory  credentials 
and  testimonials. 

Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  University  reg^ulations 
as  regular  undergraduates,  and  they  may  become  candidates  for 
graduation  upon  fulfilling  all  University  requirements,  including 
thoae  for  entrance. 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  any  special  student  to  maintain  a  good 
•tanding  in  the  studies  to  which  be  is  admitted  will  at  once  sever 
his  connection  with  the  University;  and  a  special  student 
suspended  for  failure  in  University  work  may  be  readmitted  only 
upon  attaining  regular  undergraduate  standing. 

Blank  applications  for  admission  as  special  students  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

III.  TO  ADVANCED  9TANDIN0. 

Students  from  other  institutions  of  recognized  collegiate  rank, 
who  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to 
inch  standing  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Faculty  may  deem 
equitable,  but  no  su(^  student  can  be  given  more  than  three 
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years'  advanced  credit  (ninety  hours  toward  gradnation).  Every 
candidate  ia  required  to  present,  along  with  a  catalogue  of  the 
institntion  in  which  he  has  studied,  a  fnll  statement,  duly 
certified,  of  the  studies  lie  has  completed,  including  studies  passed 
or  credited  at  entrance.  Blank  applications  for  admission  to 
advanced  standing  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  work 
done  before  entering  the  University  must  be  filed  within  one 
year  after  matriculation;  and  such  applications  will  not  be 
received  at  a  later  date. 

IV.  TO  ORADUATS  STANDINO, 

Graduates  of  this  University,  and  of  other  institutions  of 
recognized  collegiate  rank,  may  be  admitted  to  graduate  standing 
In  the  University  upon  presentation  of  diplomas  or  equivalent 
credentials.  They  may  become  candidates  for  advanced  degrees 
upon  fulfilling  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Faculty.  In  case 
they  become  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  the  question 
of  hours  required  for  graduation  may  be  waived  and  the  degree 
conferred  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  thirty  hours' 
of  University  work  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  major  and  minor 
requirements.  Graduate  students  not  candidates  for  any  degree, 
may  be  admitted,  upon  the  approval  of  the  major  professor,  to 
such  work  as  their  previous  training  seems  to  warrant. 


Residence. 


UNIVBBSITY  RBOULATIONS. 


On  the  appointed  Regtatnitioii  Daja,  in  Septemberand  January, 
each  student  must  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  in  penon,  at 
the  Registrar' a  office. 

Matriculated  atndeata  may  register  after  the  appointed 
Registration  Days  only  apon  payment  of  an  additional  fee  ol  two 
doUara. 

SiDdr  Card. 

Od  registering,  the  student  receives  a  card  for  selection  of 
•todies  for  the  semester.  This  card,  properly  filled  out,  and 
approved  by  the  major  professor,  must  be  filed  with  the  Registrar 
within  ten  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester.  After  this 
date  study  cards  will  be  accepted  only  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of 
two  dollars.  Students  registering  after  this  date  must  have  thetr 
•tody  cards  indorsed  by  all  the  instructors  nnder  whom  work  is 
Uken. 

Enron  ■enl  la  Claim. 

A  student  desiring  to  enter  any  class  must  present  his  certificate 
of  registration  to  the  instructor  for  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester.  Whether  the  stndent  is  qualified  for  enrollment 
in  any  particular  class  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
instmctor  in  charge.  In  general,  the  pre-reqnisites  for  taking 
any  given  course  are  noted  under  "Courses  of  Instruction." 

CIWBga  m  WBdlM. 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or  to  take 
up  a  new  subject  after  the  study  card  has  been  filed,  must  present 
to  the  Committee  on  Registration  of  Studies  a  petition  for  such 
change,  approved  by  the  major  professor  and  by  the  instructors 
whose  subjects  are  to  be  taken  or  dropped.  In  general,  petitions 
so  approved,  if  they  do  not  give  the  student  too  many  hours  or 
too  few  honrs,  and  if  presented  within  one  month  after  the 
beginning  of  the  semester,  are  granted  without  question.  If 
presented  at  a  later  time  in  the  semester  they  will  be  granted 
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only  for  extraordinary  rcaions;  if  othenriac  acceptable  but 
preiented  after  the  close  of  tbe  semester,  thej  will  be  granted 
only  on  payment  of  a  special  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  for 

CbaiiE*  ol  nalor  3alifaet. 

Petitions  to  change  the   major  subject  will  be  granted   when 

approved  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 

subjects,  the  student  being  held  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
new  majoTSubject.  Ingeneral,  the  major  subject  may  be  changed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  in  some  cases  later,  without 
appreciable  loss  of  time  to  the  stadent. 

Amooal  of  Work. 

Pifleen  hours  per  weekof  recitations  orlectnres,  or  their  equiva- 
lent in  laboratory  work,  constitute  an  average  semester's  work. 
Students  may  register  for  as  few  as  thxHeen  or  as  many  as  righletn 
hours,  except  that  where  conditions  or  failures  have  been  incurred 
in  the  preceding  semester  not  more  than  fi/leen  hours  may  be 
registered  unless  by  special  permission  of  the  Committee  on 
Registration.  Permission  to  register  for  less  than  thirlem  hours 
may  be  granted  for  special  reasons.  Petitions  for  irregular  hours 
should  be  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

Bvery  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represent 
approximately,  for  the  average  student,  three  hours  of  actual 
work  per  week,  through  one  semester.  Thus,  in  lecture  or  recita- 
tion work,  one  hour  is  allotted  to  the  lecture  or  recitation  and 
two  hours  for  preparation  or  subsequent  reading  and  study  on  tbe 
part  of  the  student.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with 
drawing,  field,  or  laboratory  work,  three  full  hours  per  week 
through  one  semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour 
that  counts  toward  graduation.  Where  tbe  drawing,  field,  or 
laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  systematic  outside  reading  or 
experiment  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  such  a  reduc- 
tion may  be  made  in  actual  drawing,  field,  or  laboratory  time  as 
seems  just  to  the  department  concerned. 

CoodlUoai  and  Fallor**. 

A  student  conditioned  in  any  subject  may  arrange  with  the 
instructor  concerned  for  such  supplementary  examinations  or 
study  as  will  make  good  the  deficiency ;  but  such  deficiency 
must  be  removed  within  one  year  after  the  condition  is  incurred, 
otherwise  the  condition  will  be  considered  a  failure.     Work 
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Kported  U  incomplete  inact  be  made  up  within  one  semester.  A 
stndenl  failing  in  anj  subject  cannot  receive  credit  Tor  the  portion 
in  vrhicb  the  failure  ia  incurred,  until  the  subject  has  been  re-reg- 
istered and  taken  over  again  in  class.  A  condition  or  failure,  or 
withdrawal  from  class  without  permission  of  tbe  Committee  on 
R^stration  of  Stadies,  limits  fhe  student  to  Ji/tun  hoars  the 
semester  following. 

Entranca  Coadltloas. 

Stndenta  admitted  to  partial  standing  may  make  up  deficiencies 
bjr  (t)  completing  before  graduation,  in  addition  to  the  one 
hundred  and  twenty  hours  required  for  graduation,  five  hours  of 
University  work  for  each  entrance  credit  lacking  (except  in  the 
case  of  English  Composition,  which  must  be  passed  on  exam- 
ination); or  (a)  by  passing  entrance  examinations  in  the 
additional  subjects  necessary,  provided  such  examinations  are 
passed  within  one  year  after  admission  to  the  University. 
Froa  Sysclal  to  Rasalar  SlafldlDK. 

Special  students  maji  be  entered  in  regular  standing  and 
become  candidates  for  graduation,  on  passing  e 
the  required  number  of  subjects.  In  plact 
inations  University  work  to  the  amount  of  five  hours  for  each 
entrance  credit  may  be  offered  in  Universitjr  subjects  which  are 
also  included  in  the  entrance  group. 

UolvaraKy  Credit  tor  Extra  EatraDC*  Sabjtcti. 

Credit  toward  graduation  may  be  given  for  entrance  subjects  in 
excess  of  the  number  required  for  admission  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  departments  concerned.  But  such  advanced  standing 
will  be  given  only  for  entrance  subjects  which  are  also  University 
■ubjects,  and  only  in  cases  where  the  subject  for  which  advanced 
credit  is  asked  has  been  successfully  continued  in  the  University 
within  two  years  after  matriculation,  and  where  the  student's 
general  University  record  is  deemed  proof  of  superior  scholar- 
ship. Applications  for  snch  University  credit  must-  be  made 
within  two  years  after  matriculation. 

UDlvorsltjr  Cradit  lor  Special  Couraei. 

Univeraity  credit  is  given  only  for  work  done  in  residence  at 
the  University.  Work  prescribed  by  any  professor,  of  such  a 
natnre  that  it  cannot  be  done  at  the  University  or  can  be  more 
advantageously  done  clsewbere,  may  be  regarded  as  work  done 
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In  Tcsldence.  Bat  such  special  work  mnst  be  dulj  rej^tered  in 
BdTknce  knd  mnst  be  included  in  the  thirtj-siz  hours  permitted 
for  aaj  calendar  Tear. 

Advucad  Standing  froa  Olhar  Initltatloai. 

Advanced  standing  for  work  done  before  matriculation  will 
generally  be  given  oulj  when  certified  aa  having  been  completed 
in  some  institntion  of  recognized  collegiate  rank.  In  special 
cases  permission  ma;  be  given  by  the  Faeultj  to- receive  credit  on 
examination  for  work  equivalent  to  regnlar  Uuiversit;  courses. 
Applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  work  done 
before  entering  the  Universitj  mnst  be  made  within  one  year 
after  matriculation, 

Lwive  of  AbxBce. 

A  stndent  desiring  to  leave  the  Universitj  for  a  brief  time 
should  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Registration.  If  lesve  of 
absence  is  desired  on  account  of  sickness  the  petition  must  be 
indorsed  by  the  Professor  of  Hygiene.  A  leave  of  absence  is 
merely  a  juatification  of  the  absence  and  not  a  relief  from  the 
work  that  has  been  missed.  A  leave  of  absence  is  usually  neces- 
sary only  in  (»se  of  interrupted  work ;  a  student  in  good 
standing  absent  one  or  more  semesters  may  re-enter  at  the  begin- 
ning of  any  semester  without  formal  petition. 

EXPENSES  OP  THE  5TU0ENT. 

Registration  (ees  are  charged  as  follows,  payable  on  registra- 
tion :  Regular  undergraduate  students,  (en  dollari  per  Eemeater ; 
special  and  partial  students,  fifteen  dotlart  per  semester.  In 
addition,  students  in  laboratory  courses  pay  for  the  materials 
which  they  use,  and  in  various  courses  syllabus  fees  are  charged. 
The  payments  required  in  advance  are  different  for  the  different 
courses,  ranging  from  fifty  cent*  to  tieenty-fiee  doUart  per  semester. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Roble  Hall,  including  board,  furnished 
rooms,  light,  heat,  and  attendance,  averages  about  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month.  Students  furnish  their  own  linen,  blankets, 
towels,  and  napkins.  Rooms  in  Encina  Hall,  similarly  furnished, 
but  without  board,  cost  from  (4.50  to  $5.50  per  month,  with  two 
in  a  room.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms  at  $7  per  month. 
Students  occupying  a  double  room  alone  pay  the  full  price  of  the 
room.  Each  double  room  is  furaished  with  two  single  beds. 
Rooms  may  be  reserved  in  advance  by  making  a  deposit  of  two 
dollars. 
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In  Palo  Alto  aod  Ma;field,  at  an  average  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  UDiTersitjr,  good  rooms  and  board,  in  private 
hoDses,  can  be  obtained  at  from  eighteen  lo  twenty-five  dollars 
per  month.  Honses  can  also  be  rented  for  the  use  of  clubs  and 
societies.  Special  commutation  tickets  are  issued  by  the  Southern 
FaciGc  Company,  and  atadents  living  in  towns  on  the  tine  of  the 
railway,  from  SaD  Francisco  to  San  Jose,  can  easily  go  to  and 
from  the  University  daily.  Carriages  connect  with  all  trains  at 
Palo  Alto.  A  careful  list  of  available  boarding  places  outside 
the  UalU  is  compiled  a  week  or  ten  days  before  the  opening  of 
the  L'niveiEity  year,  and  may  be  obtained  at  the  Registrar's  office. 
New  students  will  find  no  difficulty  in  securing  accommodations 
after  their  srrivftl. 

The  University  Inn,  located  jost  east  of  the  quadrangle,  has 
dining  accommodations  for  about  three  hundred  students.  The 
regular  price  for  bocrd  dnring  1S99-1900  has  been  $4.50  per  week. 

The  expenses  of  the  student,  exclusive  of  clothing  and  railway 
fares,  need  not  exceed  {225  to  {300  per  year. 

SBLP'SUPPORT  OP  STUDENTS. 

No  provision  has  been  made  for  affording  direct  pecuniary 
assistance  to  students,  but  k  considerable  number  manage  in  one 
way  or  anotber  to  earn  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  expenses 
while  attending  the  University.  Such  opportunities  occur  in 
the  line  of  office  and  laboratory  assistance,  personal  services 
of  numerous  kinds,  and  the  management  of  various  student 
enterprises. 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Employment,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Christian  Associations,  register  without  charge  all 
students  who  apply  for  employment,  and  supply  employers  with 
at adent  labor  as  demanded.  In  general,  the  demand  and  supply 
are  very  nearly  eqnal,  but  the  Committee  desire  to  call  the 
attention  of  new  students  who  intend  to  earn  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  their  living,  to  the  following  results  of  their  experience: 

I.  Except  during  the  last  two  months  of  tbe  second  semester, 
there  is  a  constant  ovtr-iupply  of  those  wishing  to  do  teaching, 
clerical  labor,  typewriting,  and  stenography.  None  but  those 
having  superior  qualifications  and  experience  are  likely  to  secure 
employment  the  first  semester, 

1.  There  is  constant  demand  for  students  (both  men  and 
women)  who  can  do  domestic  labor  of  any  kind ;  many  earn 
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board  and  roosi  rent  by  waiting  on  table,  washing  dishes,  general 
houseworic,  bouse  cleaning,  gardening,  etc. 

3.  Students  who  can  do  any  kind  of  domestic  or  manual  labor 
weli,  and  who  have  thoroughly  good  health,  can  earn  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  their  expenses ;  with  considerable  effort  and 
by  taking  five  years  to  graduate.  Ibey  may  earn  the  wboi'e. 
Those  who  have  learued  a  trade  find  it  comparatively  easy  to 
earn  their  expenses,  obtaining  employment  as  barbers,  plumbers, 
bookbinders,  printers,  mechanics,  carpenters,  electricians, 
engineers,  etc.  But  the  Committee  strongly  advise  that  no 
student  should  come  to  the  University  without  resources  sufficient 
for  the  expenses  of  one  semester.  There  have  been  several 
instances  of  failure  in  studies  and  serious  ill-health  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  come  without  resources. 

4.  The  University  curriculum  is  adapted  to  tboee  who  ksTC 
control  of  their  entire  time  for  study.  No  student  who  must  eirn 
his  living,  therefore,  should  undertake  Co  graduate  in  four  years. 

5.  No  student  should  come  expecting  to  earn  money,  who  cin 
do  nothing  well ;  skill  is  absolutely  essential,  ai  the  competitian 
for  labor  is  quite  as  severe  in  the  college  community  aselsewheie. 

The  Students'  Guild  is  a  regularly  incorporated  association 
for  mutual  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness  or  other  unusual  emer 
gency.  Its  resources  are  mainly  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
students  and  faculty,  fifty  cents  per  semester  being  the  ordinary 
subscription.  The  Guild  employs  a  trained  nurse  who  is  con- 
stantly in  attendance  at  the  University. 


Graduation. 


Candidates  mny  present  themselves  for  graduation  in  Jaauarj, 
Hay,  and  September. 

No  degree  will  be  granted  to  any  person  wbo  has  not  spent  at 
least  one  year  in  resident  study  at  the  University.  No  honorary 
degrees  are  given. 

I.  First  Decrees. 

The  degree  of  BachbUjh  of  Arts  (A.  B.)  is  granted  to  students 
who  have  satisfactorily  completed  the  equivalent  of  four  years' 
work  of  fifteen  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation  weekly,  or  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  hours,  and  who  have  also  satisfied  the 
requirements  in  major  and  minor  subjects. 

Each  student  selects  as  his  major  subject  or  specialty  the  work 
of  same  one  professor.  This  professor  has  the  authority  to 
require  the  completion  of  this  major  subject,  and  also  of  such 
Mtaor  subjects  in  other  departments  as  he  may  consider  necessary 
or  desirable  collateral  work.  Such  major  and  minor  require- 
ments taken  together  will  not  exceed  forty  hours  of  University 
work,  or  one-third  of  the  student's  time  for  the  four  years  of 
nndergraduate  work. 

With  these  exceptions,  all  the  undergraduate  work  in  all 
departments  is  elective.  The  student  may  freely  choose  for  such 
elective  work  any  subject  taught  in  the  University,  which  his 
previous  studies  have  prepared  him  to  undertake. 

The  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject  of  any  student  is 
expected  to  act  as  adviser  to  the  student  in  educational  matters, 
and  the  recommendation  of  such  professor  is  necessary  to 
gradnation. 

The  professional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  is 
granted  to  students  who  have  previously  received  the  academic 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  its  equivalent,  upon  completing  the 
three  years  course  in  Law.    (See  under  "Departnient  of  Law."^ 


II.  Advanced  Degrees. 

Ever;  applicant  for  an  advanced  degree  must  file  at  the  Regis- 
trar's office  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  semester  preced- 
ing that  in  which  the  degree  is  sought,  a  formal  application 
includiag  a  statement  of  the  proposed  course  of  studj.  Tbia 
application  must  be  approved  by  the  major  professor,  and  upon 
acceptance  by  the  Faculty  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidac]' 
for  such  advanced  degree.  It  is  advisable  that  such  application 
be  made  as  early  as  possible  in  the  student's  course.  Where  a 
thesis  is  required  it  shall  be  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the 
major  professor,  and.  if  for  the  doctor's  degree,  shall  be  presented 
in  its  final  form  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  semester 
in  which  the  degree  is  sought.  Accepted  theses  for  the  master's 
degree,  shall  be  bound  in  a  uniform  style  and  deposited  in  the 
University  Library.  No  advanced  degree  will  be  conferred  except 
upon  the  recomtnedatiou  of  the  appropriate  Faculty  committer. 


The  degree  of  Master  ok  Arts  (A.  M.)  is  conferred .  upon 
graduates  of  this  University,  and  upon  others  who  have  had  an 
equivalent  training  elsewhere,  on  the  satisfactory  completion,  in 
residence,  of  one  year  of  graduate  work,  beycfnd  the  baccalan- 
reate  requirements  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is 
sought,  and  on  the  presentation  of  an  approved  thesis,  or  the 
passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination,  or  both.  At  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  year's  work  required  of  the  candidate  is  to  be 
devoted  to  the  major  study.  When  work  of  an  undergraduate 
character  is  required  by  any  department,  the  candidate  must 
show  more  than  ordinary  excellence  therein.  Work  done  in  the 
University  outside  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  must  be 
registered,  but  will  not  be  taken  into  account  in  connection  with 

Special  regulations  of  the  Faculty  committee  on  Master's 
degree  are  as  follows : 

I.  A  report  upon  the  character  of  the  work  done  will  be  made 
by  each  instructor  under  whom  a  candidate  is  registered. 

>.  Some  evidence  of  ability  to  do  ont;inBl  work  is  required  of 
every  candidate.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  examination,  a 
thesis  is  expected,  unless  such  evidence  is  furnished  in  other  ways. 

3.  Unless  otherwise  sanctioned  by  the  committee,  all  theses 
lauat  be  Ij-pewritten  and  follow  a  prescribed  form. 
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4,     Theses  tuost  be  banded  to  the  committee  not  later  than  the 
fint  daj  of  May,  September,  or  December  of  each  year. 
Sattattt. 

In  the  departments  of  applied  science  the  professional  degree 
of  ^KGINBKK  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this  University,  and 
npoa  others  who  have  had  an  equivalent  training  elseitbere,  on 
the  Batisfactory  completion,  in  residence,  of  one  year  of  profes- 
sional study  beyond  the  baccalaureate  lequiiements  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  degree  is  sought,  and  on  the  presentation  of 
an  approved  thesis,  showing  ability  to  do  independent  work. 

Doctor  of  PhllDMpb]-. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  op  Phii^osophy  (Ph.  D.)  is  conferred 
npon  graduates  of  this  University,  and  upon  others  who  have  had 
an  equivalent  training  elsewhere,  on  the  satisfactory  completion 
of  at  least  three  years  of  graduate  work,  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
requirements  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  sought, 
nnder  the  following  conditions: 

I.  The  degree  is  given  only  on  the  ground  of  advanced  scbolar- 
ahip  and  the  ability  to  do  independent  work  in  some  special  line, 
and  not  for  merely  faithful  study  for  a  prescribed  time  or  course, 
nor  for  miscellaneous  study.  Three  jeata  represent  the  minimum 
time  in  which  the  degree  can  be  obtained  and  often  a  longer 
period  of  study  will  be  necessary. 

3.  Graduate  work  done  elsewhere  may  be  accepted  in  place  of 
resident  stndy  in  this  University;  but  in  no  case  will  private  study 
without  sufficient  guidance,  or  pursued  at  a  distance  from 
libraries  or  laboratories  or  other  necessary  facilities,  be  accepted 
as  an  equivalent;  and  no  degree  will  be  granted  to  any  person 
who  has  not  spent  at  least  the  last  year  of  such  study  in  residence 
at  this  University. 

3,  The  course  of  study  shall  embrace  one  major  subject  and 
one  or  two  minors  in  related  departments.  The  minor  subject  or 
subjects  shall  represent  approximately  one-third  of  the  course  of 
study;  except  that  such  minor  subjects  may  be  waived,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  subject  is 
taken  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  whenever  the  general 
preparation  or  special  needs  of  the  candidate  make  such  a  course 
•eem  desirable. 

4.  The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  of  such  a  character  as 
shall  display  power  of  original  and  independent  investigation 
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and  constitute  an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  He  must 
guarantee  the  printing  of  the  thesis,  in  a  form  approved  hj  the 
Faculty,  within  one  year  after  the  degree  is  conferred,  and  must 
deposit  one  hundred  copies  in  the  University  Library. 

5.  The  candidate  must  sustain  anch  linal  examinations  in 
major  and  minor  aubjects  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  depart- 
ments in  which  studies  are  taken,  and  also  shall  submit  to  such 
tests  or  examinations  as  may  be  required  by  the  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty.  This  special  committee,  jointly  with  the 
department  in  which  the  major  work  is  taken,  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  StneSB  of  the  candidate. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
University,  the  special  committee  of  the  Faculty  will,  in  general, 
insist  upon  the  following  conditions;  (a)  That  all  candidates  be 
required  to  show  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and  German; 
(b)  That,  whenever  practicable,  the  departmental  ezaminationa, 
in  both  major  and  minor  subjects,  be  written,  the  papers  of  can> 
didates  to  be  submitted  to  the  special  committee  prior  to  the  day 
fixed  for  the  final  test  before  that  committee;  (c)  That  examina- 
tions in  minora  be  held  not  earlier  than  the  second  semester 
before  the  time  named  for  conferring  the  degree. 


Courses  of  Instruction. 


ICotirta/or  1899-1900,  wUh  A\ 


Profeisora  Mdrkay,  Mit.lbr,  and  FaircloDGH,  and  Asiiitant 

MUCKLBSTON. 


chdsrcraduatb  courses. 

The  undergraduate  conrses  in  Greek  ue  intended  to  train  the 
stndent  carefnllj  in  the  language  itself,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
aathors  studied  as  representing  the  great  departments  of  litera- 
ture, and  to  enable  him  to  approach  intelligentlj  the  problems  of 
Greelc  life  and  Greek  thought.  The  instruction  in  the  lower 
classes  is  given  chiefly  by  means  of  recitations,  but  as  the  student 
advances  these  are  supplemented  by  lectures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  provision  is  made  for  those  who  have  had 
no  Greek  before  coming  to  the  University. 

1.  Elementary. — Grammar;  translation  of  easy  prose;  Greek 
composition.  After  the  essential  grammatical  forma  have  been 
mastered,  passages  of  continuous  prose  are  taken  up  for  trans- 
lation, and,  as  soon  aa  is  practicable,  the  Anabasis.  The  student  is 
made  familiar  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  syntax,  and  exercises  in 
writing  Greek  are  regularly  introduced.  This  course  does  not 
count  as  a  part  of  the  major  work  for  students  in  Greek. 

6  hTt.,  bolh  ifmeiliri.  (MocZLKSION.) 

2.  Herodotus  and  Homer— Selections  from  Herodotus  and 
the  Odyssey.  Course  i  is  open  to  those  who  have  offered  subject 
33  on  entrance,  or  who  have  completed  course  I  in  the  University. 

Shri.,  Ut»etM»ler.  (Murray.) 
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3.  Plato  and  LyclM.— A  condnuBtion  *of  coane  a.  The 
Apology  and  Crito,  and  selectionB  from  LyiUs. 

S  hn.,  td  $tmtittr.  {Murray.) 

4.  Prose  Compositloii  and  Sight  Traoslatlon. — Simple 
Ftoae  b  taken  up  for  sight  reading,  and  the  ezercisea  are  based 
upon  the  text  read.  Couiae  4  is  required  of  all  students  in 
counes  a  and  3  who  are  malciug  Gieek  their  major  atudy. 

t  hri.,  boUi  uiMiten.  (MiLLBR.) 

5.  Homer. — A  critical  studj  of  the  Iliad,  with  discussions  and 
papers  on  Homeric  topica.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
Gonrsea  a  and  3,  or  an  equivalent. 

S  hrl.,  Itt  ttmuUr.  (Mn,tER.) 

6.  Oratory.— Jebb's  Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators,  vith 
lectures.     A  continuation  of  course  5. 

3  \ti.,  td  umttUr.  (UIUSR.) 

7.  Profc  Composition  and  Sight  Translation. — Selections 
for  translation  will  be  made  from  the  historical  and  philosophical 
writers.  A  variety  of  practical  exercises  in  Greek  composition 
will  be  prepared  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Open  only 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  4,  or  an  equivalent,  but 
required  of  major  students  before  graduation. 

«  hn.,  both  umaUrt.  (Fairclouch.) 

8.  Bucolic  Poetry  ._The  Idylls  of  Theocritus  and  the  Qclogues 
of  Vergil  are  read  and  Interpreted.  The  course  includes  also 
Bion  and  Moachus.  I,ectures  and  recitatioDs.  [Course  8  will  not 
be  given  in  1900^1.]  f  hrt.,  both  umtiUn.  (MiLLSR.) 

9.  Classical  Mythology.— A  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
myths  by  means  of  ancient  sculptures  aod  vase-paintings.  Lec- 
ture* and  recitations.  t  hri.,  lit  lemeUer.  (Mii,lkr.) 

10.  History  of  Qreelc  Sculpture.- From  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander.     Lectures  and  recitations. 

«  hri.,  td  itmttier.  (Miu.hr.) 

11.  Qroek  Tragedy.- The  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  the 
Antigone  and  Blectra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Hippolytus  and 
Iphigeneia  Taurica  of  Euripides  are  read  and  interpreted. 
[Course  11  alternates  with  courses  11  and  13,  and  will  not  be 
given  in  190041.]  S\Tt.,boihKmtUen.  (Murray.) 
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12.  Plato   and    Demosthenes.— The    Pbiedo  and   the    De 
Corona  will  be  read  and  interpreted. 

3  Am.,  lit  umtittr.  (Faikclodgh.) 

13.  Thucydldes.— Books  VI  and  VII,  tbeSicilian  Expedition. 

3  Art.,  Id  temattr.  (Pairclouch.) 

H.    Greek  Ethics.— [See  course  9  in  Philosophy.] 


The  graduate  courses  in  Greek  are  intended  especial!]'  for 
those  who  ate  working  for  advanced  degrees  or  who  are  looking 
forward  to  teaching.  Tbey  diSer  from  the  undergraduate  counea 
announced  above,  in  that  tbej  claim  a  larger  share  of  the  student's 
lime  and  lead  bim  to  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature.  He  is  introduced  to 
higher  philological  work  and  is  trained  through  critical  studies 
for  original  research. 

The  center  of  the  work  is  the  Greek  Seminary— made  up  of 
the  director  and  such  students  as  satisfy  him  of  their  fitness  for  the 
work.  The  seminary  meets  weekly  for  the  critical  interpretation 
of  some  Greek  author,  the  different  members,  in  turn,  filling  the 
post  of  interpreter.  Topics  for  investigation  are  assigned,  and 
papers  prepared  by  the  members  are  read  and  discussed. 

Members  of  the  seminary  are  expected  to  supplement  tbeir 
critical  work  by  wide  reading,  and  lectures  on  the  autlior  or 
authors  under  discussion  are  given  by  the  director.  The  seminary 
is  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Mckray,  assisted  by  Professor 
FAIRCI.OURH, 

15.  The  Greek  5emlniry. — In  1900-01,  the  work  of  the 
seminary  will  center  in  Homer,  and  in  particular  the  Odyssey 
will  be  carefully  analyzed.  The  passages  chosen  for  interpre- 
tation will  be  those  of  especial  interest  as  regards  the  structure 
of  the  poem,  and  the  text  will  be  studied  from  the  linguistic 
standpoint.  [Students  should  provide  themselves  in  advance 
with  the  Ameis- Hen  tze  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (complete 
and  with  the  Anbang),  and  with  the  special  editions  of  the  Odyssey 
by  KircbhoS  and  Pick.  Monro's  Homeric  Grammar  or  Van 
Leeuwen's  Enchiridium  Dictionis  Epic^e  will  be  indispensable, 
and  all  should  have  convenient  texts,  e.  g.,  those  in  the  Teubner 
series,  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  Lyric  Poets.] 

«  Am.,  both  itmtiltri.  (Mdkray,  FairclouGh.)    J 
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16.  Lectures  on  Homeric  Archsology. 

1  hr.,  lit  lemtiltr.  (Mn,i.aR.) 

17.  Introduction  to  Qreek  Comparative  Qrammsr. 

1  hr.,  Sd  KiMiler.  (Mii,lsr.) 

18.  Lyric  Poetry. — Lectures  on  the  development  of  Greek 
and  Latin  lyric  poetrj,  accompanied  bj  readjnjja  and  interpreta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  [See  Latin  15.  j  Undergraduates 
may  take  this  course  by  permission  oftbe  instructor. 

2  hre.,  lit.  temeiUr.  (Faikcixiugh,) 

19.  Tbe  Qreek  Club.— On  alternate  Saturday  evenings  such 
of  the  instructors  and  advanced  classical  students  as  desire, 
meet  informally  for  the  rapid  reading  of  some  Greek  author,  for 
discussion  of  topics  bearing  upon  classical  studies,  and  for  social 
intercourse. 

[,  LECTORBS. 


Tbrongbout  the  year  Professor  Murray  gives  weekly  lectures 
on  Greek  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry.  These  lectures  are  inleoded 
for  general  literary  students  and  do  not  presuppose  a  knowledge 
of  Greek;  they  will  not  count  as  a  part  of  the  major  work  for 
■tudents  in  Greek. 

20.  The  Qreek  Bplc.     1  hr.,  UlteauiUr.  (Murray.) 

21.  Qreek  Tracedy.        1  hr.,  sd  teme»Ur.  (Murray.) 


UNDERCRADUATB  COURSES. 

The  aim  of  tbe  undergraduate  conrses  in  Latin  ia  to  give  the 
student  a  somewbat  systematic  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
its  development,  an  acquaintance  with  tbe  representative  authors 
of  Latin  literature,  and  some  insight  into  the  life,  cnltnre,  and 
ciTilization  of  ancient  Rome.  The  instruction  is  given  chiefly  by 
means  of  recitations  and  informal  lectures.  As  the  student 
advances  he  is  encouraged  to  make  more  and  more  use  of  tbe 
library,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  standard  books  of 
reference. 
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1.  Ctceroand  Vergil.— Cicero,  Gve  orations;  Vergil,  six  books 
of  the  i^neid;  exercises  in  Latin  compositioD  and  sight  reading. 
This  course  is  planned  for  those  who  have  passed  in  entrance 
subject  II  a.  It  is  regarded  as  preparatory  to  the  work  required 
of  major  students  in  Latin. 

6  hn-,  both  lemeiten.  (Husband.) 

2.  Cicero,  LIvy,  and  Terence.— Cicero,  De  Senectute;  Liv;, 
books  XXI-II;  Terence,  Andria.  Open  to  students  who  have 
passed  in  course  i,  or  in  subject  ii  A  of  the  entrance  requirements. 
Three  sections.  In  section  I,  intended  for  students  whose  major 
is  Latin  {or  Greek),  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  thorough  drill 
necessary  as  a  basis  for  future  classical  study  in  the  University. 
In  sections  II  and  III,  intended  for  students  whose  major  study 
is  not  the  classics,  the  chief  aim  will  be,  after  a  hurried 
grammatical  review,  to  gain  as  great  facility  as  possible  in  reading 
Latin.  S  hn.,  balh  iemttler$.  (Pkask,  Elmorb.) 

3.  Translation  at  Sight,  and  Latin  ComposKlon.— This 
course  is  open  tosludents  who  are  taking  course  i,  and  is  required 
of  major  students  in  Latin.  Training  in  the  rapid  reading  of 
Cicero's  De  Amicitia,  Livy,  book  I,  and  Nepos  will  be  given  one 
hour  a  week;  the  other  hour  will  be  devoted  to  Latin  composition 
in  connection  with  the  Cicero  and  Livy  of  course  a,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  private  life  of  the  Romans  in  connection  with  the 
Terence.  t  hra.,  both  tematert.  (Elmorr.) 

■4.  Livy,  Terence,  and  Selections  from  Lyric  Poet*.- 
This  course  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  second  semester's 
work  of  section  III,  course  3.  It  is  iutended  for  those  who 
do  not  expect  to  read  the  Lyric  Poets  more  extensively  in  later 
courses,  and  is  also  suitable  for  those  entering  the  University  the 
second  semester.  3  Ari.,  second  lemeUer.  (Elmorb.) 

5.  Horace  and  Tacitus.- Selections  from  the  Satires,  Odes, 
and  Epistles  of  Horace,  and  from  the  works  of  Tacitus.  This 
course,  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  course  3,  will  aim  at 
giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  these  authors  and  their  place  in 
the  literature.  Attention  will  be  directed  especially  to  the  style 
and  subject  matter,  and  to  the  literary  history  of  the  times. 

S  hr».,  both  lemetUri.  (Fease,  Millrr.) 

6.  Translation  at  Sight  and  Latin  Composition.— This  is 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  3.     One  hour  a  week  the 

MS  will  read  selections  from  Plautus  or  Teience,  Ciceio,  and 
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Pliny'i  Letters.  Special  effort  will  be  made  to  get  at  the  Roman 
point  of  view,  and  to  grasp  the  meaning  in  the  order  of  the 
Latin.  The  ezercUes  for  translation  into  Latin  will  be  prepared 
to  suit  the  needs  of  the  class.  Conversalion  and  the  writing  of 
epistles  in  Latin  will  be  made  a  feature  of  the  course. 

S  hri..  both  HiHtitert.  (Fairclooch.) 

7.  Latin  Comedy.— In  this  course  the  Menfccbmi  of  PUntus 
will  be  studied  with  particular  reference  to  the  early  forms, 
constructions,  and  metres ;  and  that  followed  b;  the  more  rapid 
reading  of  the  Captivi  and  Rudens  of  Plautus,  and  the  Andria 
and  Phormio  of  Terence.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to 
a  comparison  between  ancient  and  modern  comedy,  the  develop 
meat  of  Latin  comedy,  tbe  early  theatre,  and  the  method  of 
presenting  a  play.  3  Ars.,  td  ttmetttT.  (Pkask.) 


8.  The  Letters  of  Cicero.— Tbe  aim  will  be 
Cicero  and  bis  times  from  the  original  sources,  to 
causes  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  Republic, 
familiar  witb  official  procedure  in  [he  judicial 
bodies.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  fami 
letters,  S  hri.,  lit  lemuUr. 

9.  Catulli 


,geta 


V  of 


of  the 
d  to  become 
id  legislative 
r  style  of  the 
{MlLtHR  ) 
TIbullus,    and    Pro pertl us.— Selections    from 


these  authors  will  be  studied,  largely  with  reference  to  the 
thought  and  artistic  form,  and  compared  with  similar  poems  of 
Other  writers.  Other  selections  will  be  read  in  translation  in 
order  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  their  worlcs  as  a  wbote, 

f  Ara..  lit  aemetUr.  (Phase.  ) 

10.  Lucretius. — Selections  from  the  De  Rerum  Natura  will 
be  read  in  Latin  and  the  rest  in  translation,  attention  being  paid 
to  the  philosophic  thought  and  its  poetic  treatment. 

Zhri., 


H.  Juvenal. — A  study  of  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  with  special 
reference  to  the  social  conditions  of  that  time.  Supplementary 
reading  will  be  assigned  in  various  writers  on  that  period.  [Not 
given  in  1900*01.]  f  hn.,  td  lemaltT.  (Feasb.) 

12.  Quintlilan.— In  connection  with  tbe  study  of  the  subject 
matter  of  books  X  and  XIL  considerable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  literary  criticism  and  to  the  history  of  Roman  literature. 
[Course  li,  alternating  witb  course  10,  will  not  lie  given  in 
1900-ot.]  $  hn.,  td  »etM»(er.  (MILLER.) 
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13.  Teachers'  Course.— This  is  a  course  of  lectures  snd 
Tcdtations  iDteaded  for  tfaoee  who  expect  to  eogige  at  once  in 
preparatorj  tescbiug.  The  lectures  i?ill  treat  of  the  aims  and 
methods  of  teaching  preparatorj  Latin,  the  books  and  other 
helps  aerriceable  to  teachers,  and  such  practical  subjects  as 
pronunciation,  sequence  of  tenses,  indirect  discourse,  and  the 
like.  There  will  also  be  practice  in  writing  Latin  and  in  teach- 
ing. Portions  of  the  authors  suitable  for  preparatory  work  will 
be  read  in  class,  and  the  members  will  serve  in  turn  as  teachera 
under  the  supervision  of  the  iaitructor.  Opportunity  will  be 
giren  to  visit  preparatory  classes  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  report 
will  be  presented  by  each  member. 

5  hrt.,  td  Kmetter.  (PBASB.) 

14.  Moo u meats  of  Ancient  Rome.— A  rapid  survey  of  the 
architectural  growth  and  topography  of  the  ancient  city,  iccludinj; 
an  account  of  the  walls,  streets,  aqueducts,  bridges,  fors,  temples, 
basilicas,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  circuses,  baths,  arches,  palaces, 
tenements,  shops,  columns,  tombs,  etc.  All  the  references  of 
importance  in  Latin  and  Greek  literature  throwing  light  upon 
the  monuments  will  be  presented  to  the  class  by  the  different 
members.  Open  to  third  and  fourth  year  studenis  and  to 
graduates,  [This  conrae,  alternating  with  course  13,  will  not  be 
given  in  igoo-oi.J  I  hrt.,  IH  nmttter.  (Pkasb.) 

15.  Classical  Mythology — [See  under  Greek  9.] 

16.  Latin  Composition.— A  course  in  thestudy  of  style,  with 
practice  in  translating  and  writing  Latin  at  dictation.  Open  to 
third  and  fourth  year  students  and  to  graduates. 

e  hrt.,  2d  itmttter.  (Peasb.) 

17.  Roman  Law  and  Instltutlons.-Lectures  will  be  given 
upon  the  leading  principles  of  Roman  Law ;  and  the  more 
important  institntions  of  the  Republican  period  will  be  studied 
according  to  the  topical  method.  This  course,  open  to  all  who 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  may  be  taken  as  a  one-hour 
or  a  two-boor  course. 

1  hr.,  Sd  umetler.  (Fairclouch,  Pkask.) 

18.  Thesis. — Advanced  students  who  desire  some  training  in 
the  methods  of  original  investigation,  may,  by  permission, 
register  for  one  or  two  hours  of  thesis  work.  Credit  for  such 
work  will  be  granted  on  the  completion  of  a  aatisfactoij  lbK&l& 
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in  accordaace  with  tbe  requimnenti  of  the  department.  For 
certain  subjects,  such  for  instance  as  tbe  literary  historj  of  a 
period,  an  examination,  supplemented  by  a  carefully  prepared 
bibliography  and  syllabus,  may  be  substituteil  for  the  thesis. 


GRADUATE   C 

The  graduate  courses  in  Latin  are  intended  primarily  for 
students  who  are  looking  forward  to  teaching  as  their  profession. 
Their  aim  is  to  give  a  wider  acquaintance  with  tbe  language  and 
literature  than  is  usually  afforded  in  undergraduate  courses,  and 
to  offer  training  in  philological  criticism  and  in  the  methods  of 
scientific  research.  The  work  centers  in  the  Setninaiy,  a  body 
composed  of  the  directors  and  such  graduate  students  as  shall 
satisfy  the  directors  of  their  fitness  for  the  work  ;  in  this,  the 
students  present  the  results  of  their  study  in  tbe  way  of  inter- 
pretations, reports,  reviews,  and  original,  papers.  The  directors 
■elect  an  author  or  group  of  authors  for  the  year's  work,  eucour- 
age  a  wide  reading  of  Latin  on  the  part  of  the  student,  usually 
with  some  particular  end  in  view,  assign  separate  portions  of  the 
author  in  hand  for  minute  and  critical  study  as  the  basis  of  tbe 
interpretation,  suggest  topics  for  investigation,  guide  the 
members  in  their  private  work,  and  preside  at  the  regular 
meetings.  The  work  of  the  Seminary  is  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  related  subjects. 

19.  Latin  Seminary.— In  1900-01  the  Seminary,  under  the 
joint  direction  of  Professors  Pease  and  Fairci/>uqh,  will  be 
occupied  with  the  study  of  Latin  Comedy.  After  a  few  lectures 
on  the  development  of  Comedy,  passages  in  Flautus  and  Terence 
will  be  interpreted  by  the  individual  members,  and  papers  will 
be  presented  containing  the  results  of  special  investigations. 
IBtudents  should  provide  themselves  in  advance  with  Fleckeisen'9 
edition  of  Terence  (Leipzig,  1S9S),  and  with  tbe  edition  of  FUutns 
by  GoetE  and  Schoell,  bound  in  seven  fasciculi,  Schull  (Leipzig, 
iS93'96},      A    good    working    library   for   early   Latin    will    be 

(  accessible  to  the  sludenta.l 

t  hrt.,  both  ttmtttert.  CPKASE,  Fairclough.) 

20.  Pro- Semi  nary.— Tbe  Georgics  will  form  the  basis  of  a 
thorough  study  of  Vergil  and  his  age,  mainly  from  the  literary 
point  of  view.  Open  to  students  in  their  first  year  of  graduate 
gtady.    fThis  course,  given  in   1899-1900,  vrill  be   omitted    in 

IffOO-OS.]  (PURCWDCH.) 
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21.    History  of  Latin  Literature.— Lectures,  accompaitied 
by  readings  in  class  and  In  private.     The  course  is  designed  to 
present  a  genenl  view  of  tbe  historical  deTelopment  of  Latin 
Literature,     Open  to  graduates  and  advanced  undergraduates. 
t  hrt,,  both  lemetten.  (Pairclough.) 

23.  Plautiu  and  Terence.— All  the  plays  of  these  authors  will 
be  read.  3  hrt.,  both  $eme*Ur».  (Blmorb,  Psasb.J 

23.  Latin  Qraimnar.— A  course  of  lectures  on  Latin  mor- 
phology. I  hr.,  Sd  semetUr.  (Pease.) 

24.  Latin  Pataeosniphy.— Jvectures,  with  practice  in  readinji 
fac-similes  of  ancient  manuscripts. 

1  hr.,  lit  »emeltlr.  (PRASB.) 

29.    Lyric  Poetry.— [See  Greek  i8].  (Fairci.ough.) 

26.  A  Joarnal  Club,  composed  of  tbe  instruclora  and  gradu- 
ate students  in  Latin  and  Greek  Will  meet  monthly  for  reports  on 
articles  of  interest  in  tbe  current  periodicals  and  on  new  hooka 
that  appear. 

GBRMANIC  LANQUAQES. 


The  aim  of  the  elementary  classes  in  this  Department  is  to  give 
the  stndent  a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  grammar  and  to 
enable  bim  to  acquire  facility  in  reading  German,  The  more 
advanced  classes  take  up  the  study  of  the  poets  and  writers  of  the 
classical  period,  and  it  is  intended  to  oiTer,  by  the  reading  and 
interpretation  of  these  authors,  an  equivalent  for  the  study  of 
the  ancient  languages  to  those  not  taking  Latin  or  Greek  in  their 
University  course.  The  general  responsibility  for  the  work  of 
tbe  first  and  second  years  rests  with  Professor  Griffin;  that  for 
the  work  in  Literature  and  Philology,  with  Professor  Goebel. 

Students  who  intend  to  engage  in  preparatory  teaching  of 
German  are  expected  to  include  courses  7,  8,  10,  11,  13,  and  14. 

I.  Elementary. — German  Grammar  and  German  Reader; 
German  Composition;  Novelletten;  translation  of  easy  prose  and 
poetry.  Courae  i  is  intended  for  those  beginning  the  study  of 
the  langnage.  The  number  of  sections  is  limited  to  five:  three 
five-hour  sections  »od  two  Ihree-honr  sections,     Stude&U  v\xq 
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hftve  had  trniiiing  in  Latin,  and  ■tudeota  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  German,  bu<:  not  auflicienl  to   enable  them  to  pass  in 
eatrance  subject  loa,  will  be  admitted  to  tbe  three  hour  sections. 
S  and  S  An.,  both  temeittrt. 

(Gkippin,  Kip,  Schmidt.) 

2m.  Second. Year  Qerman.—lvessiDK's  Minna  von  Barnhelm, 
Gcetbe's  Egmont,  and  Heine's  Prosa.  [In  igoo-oi  Goethe's  Gtett 
Ton  Berlichingcn,  Lessing's  Frosa,  andSchiller'sTeU.  j  Advanced 
grammar  and  composition,  trauslation  at  sight.  Open  la  students 
who  have  completed  course  i  or  its  equivalent,  or  who  have 
received  credit  for  entrance  subject  20a. 
3  hri.,  both  temeiUri. 

(Griffin,  Rbhdtorff,  Kip,  Schmidt.) 

2b.  Rapid  Reading;.— The  rapid  translation  of  modem 
German  prose;  writing  of  German  from  dictation;  paraphrasing 
of  the  German  text.  This  course  should  be  taken  in  connection 
with  course  2a,  which  it  is  Intended  to  supplement.  So  far  as  is 
consistent  with  a  thoroDgh  understanding  of  Ihe  woi  k  the  course 
will  be  conducted  in  German. 

S  hr».,  both  ttmaUrt.  (Griffim,  Kip.) 

3.  Scientific  and  Historical  Oerman.— The  work  in  Scien- 
tific German  consists  in  the  translation  of  monographs  by  such 
leading  German  scientislsas  Cohn,  Weismann,  and  Helmholtx. 
The  work  in  Historical  German  consists  of  the  rapid  translation 
of  modern  historical  and  economic  German,  Essajs  published 
in  current  numbers  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  and  other  leading 
German  periodicals  are  studied.  No  student  is  advised  to  take 
this  course  who  has  not  had  at  least  two  years  of  thorough 
preparation  in  literary  German. 

£  hrt.  both  lemtttert.  (Gbiffin.) 

4.  Classical  Oerman  Drama.— Schiller's  Wallenstein  and 
Gcetbe's  Iphigenie.      2  hrt.,  both  tematen.  (Rendtorfp.) 

5.  Third-Year  Qemian. -Schiller's  Wallenstein  and  Gcetbe's 
Iphigenie.  [In  1900-01  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea  and 
Lessing's  Nathan  der  Weise  will  be  studied.]  During  both 
semesters  one  hour  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  literary,  scientific,  and  historical  German  prose. 

3  hrt. ,  both  MineUcn.  (Rbndtorff,) 
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6.  Modern  Oernuiii  Novel*.— Cursory  reading  of  sUndard 
novels  by  Scheffel,  FreyUg,  Gottfried  Keller,  etc. 

t  hra  ,  both  aematert.  (RBndI^BF?.) 

7.  Advanced  Qernian  Composition. — Translation  of  graded 
cxercisea  covering  the  most  important  parts  of  German  Syntax. 
Writingof  essays  in  German.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted conrse  3,  or  its  equivalent. 

J  kr.,  both  temeiitTt.  (RbkdtorFf.) 

8.  Deutsche  Syntax.— AufaMtze  und  Stilabungen.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  7,  or  its  equivalent. 

1  hr..  both  lemrtUri.  (Rhndtorff.) 

9.  Htotory  of  Qerman  Civilization.— This  course  is 
iotended  for  students  of  German  who  wish  to  become  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  German  history  and  tbe  development 
of  German  civilization.  A  special  study  will  be  made  of  tbe 
periods  of  tbe  Migrations,  tbe  Crusades,  the  Beformation,  the 
Thirty-years  War  and  tbe  iStb  and  igtb  Centuries  in  their  relation 
to  German  literature.     Open  to  all  students  of  German. 

t  krt.,  both  ttmattrt.  (RaUDTORFF.) 

10.  Comparative  Qrammar  of  the  Qerman  and  English  Lan- 
guages.— Lectures  on  tbe  relation  in  phonology,  declension, 
conjugation,  word  formation,  and  syntax,  between  German  and 
English.  This  course,  while  chieily  intended  for  those  who 
expect  to  teach  German  and  English,  is  open  to  all  students  of 
both  languages.'    [This  course  will  not  be  given  in  1900-01.] 

S  hri.,  la  itmttUr.  (Goebel.). 

11.  Qoethe  and  Schiller.— Gcethe's  and  Schiller's  lyric  and 
philosophic  poems.  [In  1900-01  Goethe's  Faust,  First  and  Second 
Farts  will  be  studied.  Interpretation,  with  lectures  on  the 
development  of  the  Faust-legend,  the  history  of  Gccthe's  Faust, 
and  its  philosophical  and  ethical  ideas.] 

t  hr».,  both  aemiiUn.  (GOBBBI..} 

12.  History    of    Qerman    Literature,— Lectures      on      the 

history  of  Gennan  literature  in  the  i8th  century.  [In  1900-01 
lectures  on  the  history  of  German  literature  from  the  eariieet 
times  to  the  Reformation,  with  parallel  readings  from  Mas 
MUller's  German  Classics.] 

t  An.,  both  temeilert.  (GOHRKI.. ) 
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13.  Poetics. — Lectures  on  the  psychology  and  sestlietics  of 
poetry  as  the  basis  for  literary  criticism.  Comparative  study  of 
the  principal  theories  of  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  poetry  from 
Aristotle  to  the  present  time.  This  course  is  open  to  all  students 
of  literature.  thn.,  tit  umetttr.  (Goebkl.) 

CRADUATS  CODRSBS. 

The  graduate  courses  in  Geiman,  for  which  a  thorough 
linguistic  preparation  is  required,  are  intended  especially  for 
students  who  will  make  the  teaching  of  German  their  later 
profession.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  linguistic  as  well  as 
to  the  literary  training  of  the  student,  aiming  at  a  compreheusire 
iuiight  into  the  historical  growth  of  the  Germanic  languages 
and  literatures.  The  scientific  methods  of  original  and  critical 
research  are  taught  and  practiced  in  the  seminary.  Such 
students  as  have  given  satisractory  proof  of  their  ability  aa 
independent  investigators  will  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Ph. 
D. ,  afier  having  presented  a  thesis  containing  a  contribution  to 
science,  and  having  fulfilled  the  other  requirements  prescribed 
by  the  University. 

The  Hildebrand  Library. — The  extensive  library  of  the  late 
Professor  Hitdebrand  of  Leipzig  offers,  on  account  of  the  rare 
completeneas  of  the  collection  in  all  branches  of  Germanic 
phil*logy  and  literatare,  extraordinary  opportunities  for  graduate 
work  in  German. 

1 4.  Middle-High  Qernun.— Mid  die- High  German  Grammar, 
with  readings  from  Weinhold's  Lesebuch. 

t  An.,  lit  lemeiter.  (Goebel.) 

15.  Qudrun.— Interpretation,  with  lectures  on  the  history  of 
the  Hildesaga.  [In  1900-01  the  Nibelungenlicd  will  be  inter- 
preted.] t  hr4.,  Sd  lemetler.  (GOBBBI..) 

16.  Old-High  German  and  Old  Saxon —Old- High  German 
and  Old  S.xon  Grammar,  with  readings  from  Braune's  Lesebuch. 

S  hr».,  Itt  temater.  (Gobbsl.) 

17.  Helland.— Interpretation  and  lectures. 

2  hn.,  td  lemeiUr.  (Goebei.,) 

18.  Old  Norse.— Old  Norse  Grammar,  with  readings  of  Old- 
Norse  prose  teits.     (Holthausen's  Lesebuch.) 

2  \t».,  lit  Itmtlltr.  (GOBBBT..) 
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1 9.  Edda.— InterpretatioD  of  the  heroic  lays  of  the  older  Bdda 
in  connection  with  the  conrae  on  the  Nibelnngentied. 

t  hn.,  Sd  $eme$Ur.  (Goebbl.) 

20.  Gotblc, — Gothic  Grammat  and  Interpretation  of  aelect 
paaMgea  from  WnlBIa.  t  hn.,  td  umeiler.  (GOKBSL.) 

21.  Comparative  aerman  Qrainmar.— Lectnrca  on  the 
GomparatiTe  grammar  of  the  Old-Germanic  dialects. 

g  hn.,  Sd  Ktneiler.  (Gokbbi..) 

22.  Ocrmaa  Seminary,— In  1S99-1900  the  work  of  the 
Seminary  conaiated  of  the  atudy  of  Herder  and  his  influence  on 
Goethe.  [In  1900^1  a  special  study  will  be  made  of  the  sesthetic 
writings  of  Schiller.]         t  hrs.,  both  KmaUn.  (Goebxi..} 

ROMANIC  LANOUAQES. 


I  Elemeatary  French.— Whitney's  Practical  French  Gram- 
mar, Part  I,  with  written  exercises  and  systematic  training  in 
French  pronnnciation  on  the  basis  of  Matcke'a  Primer  of  French 
Pronnnciation  ;  Grand  gent's  Materials  for  Preokh  Composition, 
Part  I;  Knbns,  French  Reading  for  Beginners;  Dumas,  La 
Tnlipe  noire ;  Souvestrc,  Un  PhilOBophe  sous  lea  Toita.  In  this 
conne  the  study  of  the  language  is  taken  up  from  the  beginning. 
Stress  is  laid  npon  the  scqaiBition,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  a 
correct  pronunciation,  bnt  no  direct  attempt  is  made  to  teach 
French  converaation.  The  student's  entire  energy  is  concen- 
trated npon  the  attainment  of  a  full  and  accurate  reading 
Icnowledge  of  the  language,  to  which  end  grammar  and  compo- 
tition  are  made  ■ystematically  to  contribute.  Open  to  all,  but 
•tndenu  deairing  to  enter  after  the  end  of  the  second  week  will 
be  admitted  only  upon  special  examination. 

5  and  S  hn. ,  both  ttmtiUn. 

(Davidson,  JOHKSTON,  Frrin.) 

2.  Modem  French.— Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Daudet, 
Morceanz  Choiais ;  Fontaine.  Fleurs  de  France ;  Hugo,  Hemani ; 
Whitney's  Practical  French  Grammar,  Part  II.  Open  to  studenta 
who  have  completed  course  i,  or  who  have  received  credit  for 
mbjcct  19a.  S  hn.,  60U  atmttUr*. 

(Davidson,  Johnston.) 
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3.  Rapid  Resdlns  and  Convsnatlon.— Aogier,  Le  Gendre 
de  MoDsienr  Poirier;  Pulleron,  Le  Monde  oil  I'oa  s'eDuaie; 
Rostand,  C^rmno  de  Bergerac ;  Skrcey,  Le  Sldge  de  Paria ; 
Boweu's  Modem  French  Ljrici.  The  conrae  will  be  condncted 
endrely  in  French,  the  texts  read  being  interpreted  in  French, 
and  aycteinatlc  instruction  In  French  conversation  will  be  given. 

CoursM  a  and  3  constitute  the  second  jear'a  work  in  French. 
Coarse  3  may  be  taken  In  connection  with  course  a,  or  snbse- 
qnently  to  it,  bnt  it  taay  not  precede  course  a. 

thn.,  both  lemeMten.  (DaVIDSOK,  PRBIn.) 

4.  Classical  French.— A  study  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Thefolloning  texts  will  be  read  :  Comeille, 
Le  Cid,  Cinna,  Polyeucte ;  Racine,  Androtnaqne,  Athalie ;  Moli^re, 
Les  Prfcieuaea  Ridicules,  Le>  Femmes  Savantes,  Le  Bourgeois 
Gcntilhomme,  Le  Misanthrope ;  La  Fontaine,  Fables  ;  Boilean, 
L'Art  Poitique.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  2 
and  3,  or  their  equivalent. 

S  An.,  both  iemeiUr».  (MaTzke.; 

5.  History  of  French  Literature  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  Romantic  Movement. — Lectures  supplemented  by  reading 
and  reports  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  courses  a  and  3,  or  their  equivalent. 

I  hr*.,  both  tei7u*lert.  (Frbim.) 

6.  History  of  French  Literature  In  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.— Lectures,  with  reading  of  the  principal  authors  and 
reports  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Students  should  provide 
themselves  with  Pelliasier,  Le  mouvement  littfiraire  au  XIXe 
sldcle.  (Paris,  Hachette,  18S9.)  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  courses  4  or  5, 

*  hrt.,  both  lemetteri.  (Davidson.) 

7.  Advanced  Prose  Composition.— Meissner,  An  Introduc- 
tion to  French  Prose  Composition  (London,  Percival  &Co.,  189a). 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  a,  or  ita  equivalent. 

I  hr.,  both  temttUn.  (JOHNSTON.) 

8.  Practical  ExercIsM  In  French  Composition  and  Conver- 
sation—The  course  will  be  conducted  entirely  in  French.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  course  7,  or  its  equivalent. 
[Course  8  will  not  be  given  in  1900-ot.] 

1  kr.,  both  tetneilen.  (Davidson.) 
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9.  Introductloii  to  Old  French.— La  Ch»nBon  de  Roland 
(edited  by  L4on  Gantier,  Tours,  Mame  et  Pile)  ;  Chretien  de 
TroicB,  Yrain  on  le  Chevalier  au  L7011  (Halle,  Niemeyer,  1891). 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  4  or  conrae  5. 

5  hrl.,  both  temetUrt.  GOHNSTOM.) 

10.  Elemeiitary  SpMnlsb.— Bdgren'a  Spanish  Grammar; 
Hatzke's  Pint  Spanish  Readinga ;  Tamayo  y  Baua,  Un  Drams 
NoeTo;  Vsld^,  Jo«^.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
French  course  i,  or  who  have  received  credit  for  entrance  subject 
i^.  3  hri.,  both  temeitert.  (Davidson.) 

11.  Classical  Spanish.— Cervantes,  Don  Qnijote,  Part  I ;  Lope 
dc  VeRS,  La  Eatrella  de  Sevilla ;  Calder6n,  La  Vida  ea  Suefio, 
sad  El  Migico  Prodigioso.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
cooise  10,  or  who  have  received  credit  for  entrance  subject  18. 

I  hn.,  both  lemuten.  (DAVIDSON.) 

13.  Elementary  Italian.— Grandgent,  Italian  Grammar  and 
Italian  Composition ;  Bowen'a  Pirst  Italian  Readings ;  De  Amicis, 
Cnore ;  Hsntoni,  I  Promessi  Sposi.  Open  to  atudenta  who  have 
completed  French  course  1,  or  who  have  received  credit  for 
entrance  subject  19a.         9  hrt.,  both  umutert.  (Johnston.  ) 

13.  Advanced  Italian.— Dante,  La  Divina  Commedia.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  course  ii. 

f  kn.,  both  lemetUn.  (MaTzxk.) 

GRADUATE  COURSES. 
Coorsea  of  instruction  for  graduate  students  In  Romanic 
philology  and  literature  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  are  planned  for  the  benefit  of 
'  specialists,  particularly  of  such  as  are  looking  forward  to  t>ecom- 
ing  college  teachera  of  the  Romanic  languages.  Admission  to 
regular  standing  in  thisdepartment  presupposes  an  undergraduate 
curriculum  of  study  which  has  included  Latin  and  French,  and 
has  afforded  proficiency  in  at  least  one  of  the  principal  languages 
of  the  Romanic  group  (French,  Spanish,  or  Italian).  In  addition 
to  this,  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  German  (for  purposes  of 
advanced  study)  ta  requisite.  In  connection  with  their  special 
work,  graduate  sudents  will  be  expected  to  take,  under  the 
advice  of  their  professor,  such  .undergraduate  courses  iu  the 
Romanic  langnagea  aa  may  supplement  their  previons  stndiea, 
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and  also  such  gradaate  couraea  in  related  departmenta  a*  will 
Bern  to  broaden  their  general  acqaaintance  with  philology  and 
literature. 

H.    History  of  Old   French  Literature.— Lectnrea  on   tbe 

history  and  development  of  French  Literature  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnrj. 

thrt.,  both  lemeiUri.  (MaTzeb.) 

15.  Preach  HUtorlcsl  QramnMr.— lectures  on  Old  French 
Fhonolt^j  and  Morphology.  Student*  shonld  provide  them- 
Belves  with  Schwan-Behrcns,  Gnunmatik  dca  AllfrauzSsiachen 
(4th  edition,  Reialand,  Leipzig,  1899),  Sachier,  Altfranzbusche 
Grammatik  (Halle,  Nlemeyer,  1893),  ESrting,  Lateiniach- 
Romaniacbei  Worterboch  {Schoningh,  Faderborn,  iSgt).  One 
honr  every  week  will  be  given  up  to  the  practical  philological 
exercises  baaed  on  Snchier's  edition  of  Ancawin  et  Nicolete 
(Faderborn,  1889).  3  hri.,  both  itmaler$.  (Matzkr.) 

16.  Old  French  Texts.— Translation  of  Old  French  Texts 
from  Bartach-Homing,  La  Langae  et  la  Litt6ratnre  fran^aiae. 
[Course  16  will  not  be  given  in  1900^1.] 

t  hrs.,  both  nmtiUrt.  (Matzsb.) 

17.  Old  Spanish— Old  Spanish  Grammar  with  readings 
from  Gorra,  Lingua  e  Letteratnra  Spagnnola  delle  origin!, 
(Hoepli,  Milan,  1S9S.)         1  hr.,  both  »emttUri.  (MaTZEB.) 

IS.  Seminary, — In  1S99-1900  the  Seminary  was  occupied  with 
the  study  of  the  oldest  French  text*  upon  the  baei*  of 
Eoechwlti,  Lea  pins  anciens  Monuments  de  la  Laugue  Fran^aiee. 
[In  1900-1901  the  work  will  be  centered  in  the  study  of  Chretien 
de  Troies.]  t  \n.,  both  temerten.  (MaTzks.) 

19.  Journal  Club.— The  instmctora  In  the  department  and 
the  advanced  students  meet  regularly  on  alternate  Mondays  for 
the  discussion  of  the  periodicals  and  new  books. 
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ENQUSH  UTERATURE  AND  LArKlUAOB. 

ProfcsMn  Andbbson,  Plucxl,  Hudson,  and  Lathrop,  Asm>- 

date  ProfcMor  Nbwcohbk,  AstisUnt  Profewor  Hardy, 

and  Inttnicton  Pbakson  and  Huntington. 

The  conraes  in  English  m&y  be  divided  into  two  cUssea, 
thoae  whicti  have  a  general  value  in  affording  diacipllae  and 
coltnre,  and  those  which  are  more  especiallj  designed  for 
profeaaiiiual  atndenta  of  langnage  and  literature.  The  general 
cotmca  (3,  5,  and  8)  are  open  to  all  atndenta,  except  that  thoae 
electing  conne  S  mnat  have  passed  in  entrance  lubject  i. 
Conditions  of  admission  to  the  other  conrses  will  be  fonnd  under 
the  leparate  numbers. 

For  graduation  in  English  twent;-five  hours  of  work  in  the 
department,  not  conntingconnes  3,5,  or  8,  are  required.  Students 
who  make  English  their  major  subject  are  expected  to  be  able 
before  graduation  to  read  simple  proae  and  verse  in  an;  three  of 
the  six  languages:  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish.  (The  facility  required  to  pass  in  entrance  subjects  18, 
19a,  aoa,  31,  aaa  is  the  standard.)  They  must  have  such  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  historjr  of  English  literature  as  maj  be 
gained  from  course  10.  Besides  this,  a  student  graduated  In 
Bsgliah  is  required  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  the 
hinoi7  of  the  English  language,  such  as  may  be  gained  from 
Gonraeai. 

UNDBSGRADDATB  COUKSBS. 

3.  latrodactfam  to  EnglUli  Prose.— Course  3  is  intended 
to  give  students  a  feeling  for  the  elements  of  good  prose  style  b; 
diadplining  them  in  the  exact  atndj  of  words,  in  the  analysis  of 
•tmctnre,  and  in  the  application  of  the  fundamental  prlndples 
of  rhetoric,  and  by  training  them  in  the  rapid,  accurate, 
•nd  sympathetic  reading  of  prose.  Open  to  all  students. 
S hn.,  lit  iemt»Ur. 
(Nbwcoubk,  Pbakson,  Hdntingtoh.) 

5.  Introduction  to  English  Poetry.— Course  5  is  meant  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  elements  of  poetic  form,  and  to  help 
them  to  an  intelligent  intereat  in  poetry.  Open  to  all  students. 
[Stedman's  Victorian  Anthology.] 

9  An. ,  Sd  lemaleT. 
(NBWCOUBS,    PBAB30N,    BUNTINGTON.) 
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6.  The  Development  of  GntUsh  Pro«e.— An  adwiced 
coarse,  tradag  the  development  of  Engliali  prose  from  the  middle 
of  the  aixteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  tbe  nineteenth. 
Students  must  obtain  the  instructor's  permission  before  registering 
in  this  course.  5  An.,  both  umtaten.  (Prabson.) 

7.  Teachers'  Course  In  Engltsh.— This  course  is  intended 
primarilj  for  grsdnatcs,  and  la  open  only  to  students  who  satisfy 
the  Instructors  of  their  fitness. 

I  \r:,  botk  »em«*Uri.  (Laxbkop,  Psakson.) 

8.  Bngilsh  Composition. — A  course  in  narration,  descrip- 
tion, and  exposition.  Practice  in  taking  notes  and  in  making 
syllabi  and  Bbstracts  forms  a  part  of  the  course,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  develop  habits  of  observaLion  and  accuracy  of  thought) 
as  well  as  the  power  of  expression.  Open  to  students  who  hsve 
passed  in  entrance  subject  i. 

S  hrs.,  both  *emtiUrr 

(LATHROP,    PKAKSON,    H0NTINCTOII.) 

9.  Area  meat  .—This  course  inclndes  a  stndy  of  the  principles 
of  argumentation,  a  stndy  of  models,  and  exercises  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  of  arguments.  The  course  is  of  a 
general  natnre  and  is  not  confined  to  argnment  of  an  oratorical 
type.  Open  in  general  only  to  students  who  have  passed  in 
English  8  and  in  Philosophy  i. 

2  hrt.,  td  ttmuter.  (Lathkop.) 

10.  The  History  of  English  Literature.— A  conrse  of  lec- 
tures, giving  a  general  view  of  the  history  of  English  literature. 
In  1900-ot  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  the  history  of  English 
literature  from  its  beginning  to  the  seventeenth  century;  for  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  see  courses  18,  19,  34,  3j. 
Intended  primarily  for  advanced  students  of  English,  bat  open  to 
others  who  may  satisfy  the  instructors  of  their  fitness. 

S  Art.,  both  temtitert.  (Andbrson,  Pi,i6cxi») 

It.  English  Composition.— An  advanced  course,  with  special 
reference  to  the  principles  of  invention  and  to  the  philosophy  of 
style,  and  their  practical  application  to  various  forms  of  literary 
art.  Students  must  obtain  the  instructor's  permission  before 
registering  for  this  course. 

t  hn.,  both  temuttn.  (NBWcoxaR.) 
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12.  Essayists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.— A  study  of  the 
modem  essay  in  its  various  aspects,  based  upon  representative 
selections  from  Macanlay,  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Ruskin,  Arnold, 
Lowell,  Pater,  Stevenson,  and  Huxley.  Open  to  second-year 
stndenta.  g  kr$.,boih$efne8ters.  (Nbwcombr.) 

13.  Oral  Debate. — This  course  includes  practice  in  the  prepa- 
rttion  and  delivery  of  oral  .arguments,  .chiefly  on  economic, 
social,  political,  and  historical  topics.  It  is  open  to  a  limited 
number  of  students,  and  except  in  unusual  cases,  only  to  students 
who  have  had  Bnglish  9.     [See  History  29.] 

S  kr$,y  both  $emester$.  (Lathrop,  Duniway.) 

14.  The  English  Novel.— English  prose  fiction  from  Bunyan 
to  George  Eliot.  Open  to  second-year  students  who  satisfy  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness. 

f  hr$.B  both  semesters,  (LaThrop.) 

15.  Prosody. — A  study  of  the  principles  of  modern  English 
versification.  Students  should  possess  either  Ward's  English 
Foets  or  copies  of  the  principal  poets  from  Spenser  to  Tennyson. 

f  hrs.,  1st  semester,  (Nbwcomkr.) 

16.  Characteristics  of  Shakespeare.— A  comprehensive 
survey  of  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Shakespeare,  with  a  view  to 
the  illustration  of  the  grounds  of  his  literary  supremacy.  Open 
to  students  of  all  departments  who  have  taken  courses  3  and  5,  or 
who  otherwise  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness. 

B  hrs,t  2d  semester,  (Andkrson.) 

17.  Spenser. — A  critical  examination  of  his  works  with  a 
study  of  his  life  and  character,  of  the  esthetic  and  moral  qualities 
of  his  poetry,  and  of  his  relative  position  in  the  history  of  litera- 
ture. Open  to  students  who  have  had  ten  hours  of  Bnglish. 
[Spenser's  Works,  Macmillan  edition.] 

f  hrs.,  £d  semester,  (Newcomer.) 

18.  English  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.— A 

comparative  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Augustan  period,  and 
the  early  romantic  revival.  Open  to  those  only  who  are  familiar 
with  either  French  or  German,  a.  The  age  of  Pope  (first 
semester),    b.  The  age  of  Johnson  (second  semester). 

S  hrs. ,  both  semetUrs.  (Hudson.  ) 
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19.  Representative   Rncllsh   PoeU   of   the    Nlnctoentb 

Century.— a.  Keata,  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Uattbew  Arnold,  Swin- 
burne, William  Morris  (first  semester),  b.  Tennyson  (second 
semester).  3  \rt.,  both  temttUri.  (Hudson.) 

20.  Tbesls. — In  certain  courses,  students  will  be  given  an 
additional  hour  of  credit  on  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis 
embodying  the  result  of  independent  woik.  Permission  to 
register  for  thesis  work  must  be  obtained  in  each  case  from  the 
major  professor.  1  hr.,  either  or  bolk  umuUn. 

21.  American  Literature. — A  survey  of  American  literary 
history,  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  notable  works  in  prose 
and  verse.  Students  in  this  course  are  expected  to  possess  the 
works  of  the  chief  American  poets,  especially  Bryant,  Poe,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  Emerson,  Lowell,  Whitman,  and  Lanier.  Open 
only  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  3,  5,  and  S,  or  their 
equivalent     [Not  to  be  given  in  1900-01. 1 

3  \n.,  both  umtitert.  (Habdy.) 

22.  Anxlo-5axon— a.  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  translation 
of  select  passages  in  prose  and  verse  (first  semester),  b.  lotro- 
duction  to  the  Study  of  Anglo-Saxon  Literature  and  Oalline  of 
Historical  English  Grammar  (second  semester),  b  is  a  continua- 
tion of  a,  but  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  satisfied  the 
instructor  of  their  fitness.  For  both  a  and  b  some  knowledge  of 
either  German  or  Latin  is  a  prerequisite.  Open  to  third  yc^r 
students.  ShTi.,bot\itmateTt.  (Plugbl.) 

23.  Chaucer. — This  course  is  an  elementary  one,  and  includea 
an  outline  of  Middle  English  Grammar  for  the  beginner. 
Students  having  completed  this  course  will  be  admitted  in  the 
second  semester  to  the  advanced  course  in  Chaucer.  Open 
to  third  year  students.        t  or  3  hrl.,  Ul  acnuater.         (FlucBE..) 

24.  Wordsworth  and  his  ContemporarleB.— This  coutse  la 
intended  to  cultivate  a  catholic  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Byron.  Many  of  the  more  notable 
works  of  these  poets  are  read;  their  biographies  are  studied 
for  light  upon  their  art  and  thought;  and  the  great  social  and 
literary  movement  which  they  exemplify  and  interpret  is  dis- 
cussed. Open  to  the  more  advanced  undei^raduate  stndents 
of  all  departments.  [Macmillau's  Globe  editions  of  Wordsworth 
and  Shelley.]  S  kn.,  ItttanetUr.  (Andebson.) 
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35.  BrowMlng.— The  Ring  and  the  Book.  ThU  conrac  la  In 
•omc  aenae  a  continnaticm  of  cotuse  34,  ancl  Is  open  to  the  aamc 
class  of  atndents.      The  Riverride  edition  of  Browning. 

f  hr$.,  td  temttUr.  (AwnHRSOM.) 

26.  MOton. — Paradise  Lost;  Paradise  Regained;  Samson 
Agonistct.  [Mawon's  smaller  edition  of  Milton's  Poems  (3 
TOla.),  either  Pattison's  or  Gamett'a  or  Stopford  Brooke's 
acconnt  of  Milton'a  life  and  works,  and  Veritj's  annotated 
texts  (Cambridge  Press).] 

S  krt.,  in  lemaUr.  (A>n>BKSOM.) 

27.  Shakespeare.— A  study  of  some  eight  of  the  plays,  so 
•dectcd  as  to  illustrate  the  anthor'a  ranice  and  the  variations  of 
his  art  in  the  successive  periods  of  his  life.  The  selection  of 
plays  is  changed  from  year  to  year  and  credit  is  allowed  for  one, 
two,  or  more  semesters,  according  to  the  amount  of  time 
the  stndent  cares  to  give  to  the  work.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  for  the  more  advanced  students  in  the  English  Depart- 
ment, but  is  open  to  others  who  may  satisfy  the  instructor  of 
th^  Gtnesa.  [Dowden's  Primer  of  Shakespeare,  the  Temple 
edition  of  the  several  plays,  and  at  least  one  volume  of  Furness's 

"ion.]  3  hn.,  Sd  §emetter.  (Ahdkbsom.) 


I  COURSBS. 

In  connection  with  the  following  courses,  opportunity  will  be 
sflbrdcd  to  graduate  students  to  pursue  lines  of  reading  and 
investigation  nnder  the  guidance  of  the  professors.  The  cooisea 
offered  lead  to  the  Doctor's  degree,  but  the  specific  requirements 
for  the  degree  must  vary  with  every  individual.  In  no  case  will 
the  degree  be  conferred  except  npon  the  completion  of  a  thesis 
embodying  the  results  of  oriKinal  work  of  a  high  order.  More 
definite  information  will  be  famished  by  the  members  of  the 
English  staff  to  intending  students  who  write  giving  the  neces- 
sary information  respecting  their  purposes  and  equipment. 

28.  History  of  EnglUh  Lyrical  Poetry,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  tbe  Middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.— Lectures  and 
interpretations.    [Coarse  18  will  not  be  given  In  1900.01.] 

S  hri.,  both  temeiUrt.  (VhVGUh.) 

29.  History  of  niddle  English  Literature.— The  period 
covered  is  that  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  centnty.    [Coarse  99  will  not  be  given  in  1900-01.] 

Mhri.,JttstmaUr.  (Pb^GW..) 
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30.  Beowulf.— A  reading  knowledge  of  German  la  a  pic- 
*  requirite  for  this  cotine.  1  hr.,  lit  itmttUr.  (Pluckl.) 

31.  Engllah  Palteognphy.— Lectures  and  exerciaes. 

I  An,,  td  lemetltT.  (FluCBI..) 

32.  History  of  the  Beslnnlngs  of  Mod«rn  Engllah  Ut- 
erature.— Lectnres  and  exerciaes.  a.  The  poetry  of  early  Tudor 
Timea.  The  earlier  ballads,  b.  The  prose  from  Malory  to  Tin- 
dale.  History  of  the  Engliah  Bible.  [Conrse  33a  was  given  in 
in  1898-99,  and  will  be  repeated  in  1900-ot;  course  33&  was  given 
In  1899-1900,  and  will  be  omitted  in  1900-01,] 

1  kr.,  td  temtiler.  (FluCSi..) 

BNGUSH  SBMINAKY. 

33.  Anglo-Saxon  Section.— Lectures,  exercises,  and  papers. 
a.  Beowulf.    [See  conrse  30.]    b.  King  Alfred. 

t  hn.,  $d  KmetUr.  (FluOKL.) 

34.  Middle -English  Section.— a.  Historical  English  Gram- 
mar. Lectures  on  Middle-English  Phonology  and  Inflections. 
(Firat  semester.)     b.  Bseicises  and  Papers,     (Second  semester.) 

t  An.,  both  Hmater*.  (FlogSI..) 

35.  Modern  English  Section. 

a.  Tkt  Englith  Drama  qffht  Timt  </  Bhake*ptaTt. — In  I90(>«I 
especial  atlenlion  will  be  given  totbeworka  of  Dekker,  Chapman, 
Webster,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  [The  Temple  Dramatists, 
the  Mermaid  Series  of  old  plays,  and  Lamb's  Specimens  of 
English  Dramatic  Poets.]  [This  course  was  given  in  1899-1900, 
and  will  be  continued  in  1900-01.] 

MorS  hrt.,  both  taiutttrt.  (Amdkiisom.) 

b.  The  Early  English  Romantic  Jfovcmenl.— An  investigation  of 
the  growth  of  Romanticism  la  EagHsh  Poetry  from  the  time  of 
Pope  to  the  publication  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads  (1798) 

t  hn.,  both  temwttri.  (Hddsom.) 

RUSSIAN. 

1.  ElenientAry   Russian. — Grammar,  composition,   reading. 

I  hr.,  both  teme*tert.  (Bi.BtMB.) 

2.  Advanced  Rub  sleo.— Selections  from  Russian  prose 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

i  Ar.,  both  scMMtsra.  (Basim*.) 


Philosophy. 
PHILOSOPHY, 


[ConnM  8-IO  mky  be  elected  only  after  coniultation  with  the 
isMnictors.] 

1.  Elemsiitary  Logrlc— Text-book,  lectores,  and  redtationa. 

t  Ari.,  Ul  temttler.  (LOVEJOV.) 

2.  iDtrodactloa  to  Philosophy.— General  introduction  to 
the  problems  of  Pbilosophy.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  selected 
reading.  t  hrt.,  td  temaltr.  (PARSONS.) 

3.  History  of  European  Phllosopby.— Prom  the  lanian 
tchoola  to  the  present  century.  Test-book,  lectures,  and  required 
reading.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1900-01.] 

5  hn.,  both  umetltT*.  (Lovbjoy.) 

A.  HUtory  of  Modem  Philosophy,  from  Bacon  and 
Descartes  to  the  present  day. — Lectures  and  recitations,  with 
conddcrable  reading  from  the  soarces. 

f  \t».,  lit  ttrntiler.  (PARSOMS.) 

5.  Hlstorlcsl  Ethics. — Origin  and  development  of  the  moral 
coDadonaness,  as  regards  both  its  form  and  its  content;  moral 
ideas  of  carlj  societies;  history  of  the  chief  ethical  theories  since 
the  beginnings  of  systematic  moral  reflection  in  Greece.  [Not  to 
be  given  in  igoo-oi.]        9  hn. ,  bolh  umeileri.  (LovBjOv.) 

6.  Systematic  EtblcA.— The  main  contemporarj  problems 
of  ethics;  current  theories  analysed  and  criticiied. 

3  An.,  /((  temeiter.  (LovKJOY.) 

7.  Philosophy  of  Religion  in  the  light  of  Its  history.— 
Lectmrea  and  required  reading. 

S  kri. ,  Sd  temttter.  (Lovkjoy.) 

8.  Theory  of  Worth.— Logic  of  the  worth -judgments  and 
question  of  the  relation  of  worth  to  reality;  based  upon  a  survey 
of  the  more  important  historical  formulations  of  the  problem 
(theological  problem  of  evil,  optimistic  and  pessimistic  theories, 
etc.)-     Lectores  and  selected  reading. 

S  hrt.,  td  letnttter.  (LOVEJOY.) 

9.  Seminary. — Historical  study  of  Greek  Btbica.  Distinctive 
traits  of  the  pie-pbilDsopbical  moral  conceptions  of  the  Grcekay 
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relktioD  of    these    to   Greek  religioii;  development  of  ethit^ 
theory  from  Socrates  to  Bpicurous  and  the  Stoics. 

[The  Seminary  will  have  the  cooperatioD  of  Profenor  Paik- 
CLOOGHof  the  Department   of  Clusical   Philolog]'.] 

X  An. ,  both  aemetlera.  (Lovmov  ) 

10.  Seminary,— Modem  Theories  of  the  Relation  of  Mi  ad 
and  Matter.  Open  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  to  atndenta 
who  have  bad  wotk  in  Psychology  or  Philosophy. 

i  hrt;  both  temettere.  (Pabsons.) 

1 1.  The  Ethics  of  Christ.— The  aim  of  this  coarse  is  three- 
fold: to  stndy  tbe  conduct  and  teaching  of  Christ  as  an  exponent 
of  morals;  to  interpret  his  words  accordini;  to  correct  literary 
methods;  and  to  apply  the  principles  he  incnlcated  to  onr 
present  life.  The  materials  for  this  study  are  the  Four  Gospels, 
and  the  consideration  of  those  concrete  human  relatiom  upon 
which  their  contents  liear.  The  purpose  throaghout  is  to 
interpret  all  the  higher  haman  values  in  the  light  of  Christian 
ideals  with  ihe  aim  of  ascertaining  a  rational  basis  for  right 
coodact,  and  of  afftirding  a  moral  dynamic  for  the  performance 
of  duty.  /  hr.,  2d  *emt*ter.  (C.  R.  Browh.) 


PSVCHOLOaV. 

Professor  Ancbli,,  and  Assistant  Professor  Maktik. 

1.  Qeneral  Psychology. — Recitations  and  lectures.  Course 
I  may  be  taken  with  or  without  laboratory  work. 

3  hr:,  both  temtOers.  (Martin.) 

2.  Beginner's  Laboratory  Work. 

1  toi  hrt.,  both  nttnrsteri.  (Martin.) 

3.  Systematic  Psychology. —Sully's  the  Human  Mind  (3 
vols.,  i39>)  will  be  used  as  text.  Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  i,  or  its  equivalent. 

X  hrt;  both  leiMsterl.  (AKGKLI^) 

4.  Laboratory  Work  In  Psychology.— In  connection  with 
course  3.  3  hra.,  botk  temetter:  (Uartik.) 

5.  Methods  of  Sensation  MeasuremenH. — During  the 
tecoad  semester  the  conrse  discusses  statistical  methods  so  far  as 
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is  posrible  without  tlie  aid  of  the  higher  mathematics.    Course 
5  takes  up  practically  the  methodology  of  Psychology. 

Ihr.iboth  KmaUrt.  (ANGai,L.) 

[Coarse  i  is  based  mostly  on  experimental  work  in  Psychology 
daring  the  last  ten  years.  Bach  hour  of  laboratory  work  (coutsea 
3  and  3)  osnally  requires  from  one  to  two  hours  additional  apeut 
in  preparing  materials  and  apparatus  and  in  collating  results.] 


EDUCATION. 


The  purpose  of  the  Department  of  Education  is  to  provide  such 
a  theoretical  and  practical  training  in  educational  work  as  will 
prepare  graduates  of  the  University  for  more  intelligent  teaching, 
to  offer  sach  courses  in  the  history  and  principles  of  education  as 
will  be  Tslnable  to  all  students  from  a  standpoint  of  liberal 
CDltorc,  and  to  bo  put  its  major  students  in  touch  with  the  results 
of  past  experiments  and  investigations  and  the  methods  of  study- 
ing educational  problems  as  to  prepare  them  to  fill  the  higher 
educational  positions  in  the  State. 

A  minimum  of  twenty-eight  hours  of  work  in  the  department 
will  be  required  for  graduation  in  Education.  Of  these  tweniy- 
eigbt  hours,  couTsea  i,  a  or  3,  and  6  and  7  should  form  a  part. 
Pnither  than  this  major  students  will  be  allowed  to  center  their 
work  with  either  instructor.  In  addition  to  this  requirement  of 
hours  in  the  department,  major  students  will  be  expected  to  take, 
as  collateral  work,  one  of  the  biological  courses  (Physiology  i, 
or  Zoology  i),  and  Psychology  i  and  3,  and  to  have,  before 
gradaadon,  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  German  or  French. 

Teachers  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  but  wishing  to  carry  on 
special  studies  in  the  department,  will  be  admitted  to  the  courses 
on  the  same  basis  as  regular  students.  Special  lines  of  investiga- 
tion will  be  outlined  for  students  prepsred  to  do  graduate  work. 

I.    Introduction  to  Educational  Theories  and  Practices  — 

Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.    A  discussion  of  funda- 
mental pedagogical  principles  and  their  application  to  the  work 
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of  the  teacher.  The  work  will  include  snch  topics  u  the  meui- 
ing  and  purpose  of  edDcation,  the  social  aspect  of  public  cduca- 
tiOD,  moral  education,  the  biological  and  pSfchalagical  aspect* 
of  educatiou,  the  work  and  preparation  of  the  teacher,  conduct 
of  a  recitation,  class  management,  common  mistakes  in  teaching, 
concentration,  correlation,  plans  of  organization  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  the  courses  of  study  in  each,  relative 
values,  methods  of  teechlug  in  some  one  subject  as  a  type,  the 
California  school  system,  and  present  tendeuciea  in  public 
education.  This  ia  an  introductory  course,  and  wonld  best  pre- 
cede the  other  courses  in  the  department.  Open  to  Hcond, 
third,  and  fourth  year  students,  and  to  first  year  students  who 
have  had  experience  in  teaching  Required  of  all  candidates  for 
the  teacher's  certificate. 

S  hrt.,  both  umetttn.  (CubbEklby.  ) 

2.  History  of  Education  In  Enrope.— A  study  ol  the  devel- 
opment of  educational  ideals  and  systems  from  the  time  of  the 
Hebrews  down  to  the  present,  with  an  interpretative  study  of  the 
great  classice  of  educational  literature.  An  examination  will  be 
made,  by  means  of  lectures  and  assigned  reading,  of  the  close 
connection  existing  between  the  history  of  education  and  the 
social  and  political  forces  which  have  operated  in  the  evolution 
of  the  varions  historic  ideals  and  schools.  Open  to  second, 
third,  and  fourth  year  students,  and  to  first  year  students  who 
have  had  experience  in  teaching.  [This  coarse  alternates  with 
course  3,  and  will  be  given  in  1900-01]. 

S  h'>.,  both  Kme»ler$.  (Cdbbbklbv.) 

3.  History  of  Education  In  America.— A  study  of  the 
evolution  of  public  school  systems  in  the  United  States.  The 
course  will  include  such  subjects  as  the  colonial  and  revolutionary 
periods,  the  development  of  a  few  of  the  typical  State  and  city 
systems,  the  extension  ofsupervision,  the  growth  of  secondary  and 
higher  education,  and  present  problems  and  tendencies  in  Ameri- 
can education.  Open  to  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  students, 
and  to  first  year  students  who  have  had  experience  in  teaching. 
[This  course  alternates  with  course  3,  and  will  not  be  given  in 
1900-01.]  S  hri.,  bolh  lematen.  (Cubberlbv.) 

4.  Moral  Education.— A  discussion  of  the  methods  of  devel- 
oping the  moral  life  through  the  materials  available  in  the 
common  Kt)9o|s.    T^e  topics  studied  will  include  the  nature  of 
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the  moral  instinct  in  its  sociologies!  snd  psych ologicsl  aspects, 
the  difference  between  moral  training  and  tbeoretical  ethics  and 
the  place  of  each  In  edncation,  the  moral  training  adapted  to 
early  childhood,  later  childhood,  and  adolescence,  and  means  of 
awakening  the  moial  scnsibilitj. 

t  hra.,  Ill  «enieif«r.  (Stakbuck.) 

5.  HarlMirtUn  Pedagogy.— A  sketch  of  the  HeTbaitian  move- 
ment and  Its  inflnence  npon  elementary  and  secondary  edncation. 
Duiing  part  of  the  semester  there  will  be  text-book  work  in 
Herbait's  Science  of  Edncation.  The  Herbartian  methods  will 
be  discnased  in  their  relation  to  the  more  recent  psychology  of 
attention,  apperception,  and  the  emotions. 

e  hrt.,  td  ieme$Ur.  (Stasbuce.) 

6.  Child  Study.— The  aim  of  this  course  Is  to  pat  students  In 
line  with  the  results  of  the  stud;  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  will 
csll  out  and  emphasize  those  aspects  of  the  subject  which  seem 
sound  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  and  those  which  are  especially 
significant  in  their  bearing  on  the  work  of  teaching.  The  course 
will  begin  with  the  history  of  child  study  and  a  criticism  of  its 
methods.  During  1900-01  the  work  will  center  aronnd  the  line 
of  growth  and  indiTidual  and  sex  differences  in  childhood  and 
youth,  as  shown  first,  by  the  facts  of  embryology,  second,  by  the 
study  of  individual  children,  and  third,  by  the  application  of 
empirical  methods  to  the  study  of  children  in  groups.  Open 
only  to  advanced  students. 

8  hn.,  td  MtmuUr.  (Starbock.) 

7.  Educational  Pxycbology.— The  problems  of  education 
and  the  practice  of  teaching  will  be  viewed  in  the  tight  of  the 
well-established  laws  of  experimental  psychology  and  the  physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  sjistem.  The  finer  anatomy  of  the 
uervons  system,  the  psychology  of  habit,  memory,  association, 
imagination,  the  senses,  attention,  apperception,  instinct,  the 
emotions,  and  fatigue,  will  be  focused  on  educational  theory  and 
practice.    Open  only  to  advanced  students. 

S  hn..  IiiumetUr.  (Starbdck.) 

8.  Organization  and  Supervision.— Lectures,  assigned 
reading,  and  reports.  The  first  semester's  work  will  deal  with 
State  and  county  auperridon,  and  will  involve  a  compsratiTC 
•tndy  of  the  school  laws  from  which  State  and  county  organi- 
sation derive  their  authority,  centraUxed  and  decentralised  typM, 
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the  mral  school  probtem,  problettiB  of  State  and  count;  mper- 
yision,  etc.  The  second  semester's  work  will  deal  with  the 
problems  of  city  auperrlBioo,  such  as  the  various  plans  of 
organication,  educational  and  businesa  management,  the  teaching 
force,  grading  and  promotion,  the  course  of  stodj,  the  parts  of 
the  achool  s^rstem  and  their  relation  to  one  another,  and  the 
relation  of  the  school  to  the  community.  Thia  conrsc  is  open  to 
advanced  students  ia  the  department  and  to  others  of  sufficient 
preparation,  and  is  intended  primarily  for  those  who  wish  to 
engage  in  school  work  as  principals  or  superintendeuts.  Students 
should  consult  the  instructor  before  registering  for  this  course 
[This  course  alternates  with  course  9,  and  will  be  given  in  1900- 
1901.]  g  hrt,,  bolhtrmeiUri.  (CdbberlKY.) 

9.  Comparative  School  Law.— A  atody  of  the  constitutional 
provisions  relating  to  public  education,  the  development  and 
present  status  of  the  school  law  in  a  number  of  typical  slates,  and 
the  tendencies  in  school  legislation.  Students  should  consult 
the  instructor  before  registering  for  this  course.  This  course  will 
altcmete  with  course  8,  and  will  be  given  in  1901-03. 

t  hrM.,  both  temtttert.  (Cubbekuy.) 

10.  Tbesis  Work.~Iu  each  of  the  courses  in  Education, 
unless  otherwise  announced,  students  will  be  permitted  to 
register  for  an  additional  hour,  and  this  amount  of  credit  will  be 
given  upon  the  presentatiou  of  a  satisfactory  thesis,  embodying 
the  results  of  independent  work  in  the  investigation  of  some 
assigned  topic.  This  work  is  intended  primarily  to  give  majors 
in  the  department  a  drill  in  the  methods  of  investigation  of 
educational  problems,  au'i,  unless  excused,  major  students 
will  be  expected  to  register  for  the^s  work  each  semester.  A 
limited  number  of  students  from  other  departments  also  may 
register  for  this  course.  A  student  taking  two  or  more  courses 
in  the  department  at  one  time  may  select  the  course  in  which  he 
wishes  to  take  his  thesis.  Students  from  other  departments  mnst 
secure  the  approval  of  the  major  professor,  and  all  students 
should  secure  the  consent  of  the  instiuctor  in  the  conrse  in 
connection  with  which  the  thesis  is  to  be  taken  before  registering 
for  It.  Students  registeriuK  for  theris  work  will  not  be  excused 
from  required  class  reports. 

/  hr..  both  nmtllen  (CUBBBBLBY,  STARBDCX.) 
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11.  Seminary  In  th«  Psycholoty  of  Childhood.  —  Re- 

•earclies  b7  eKperimeatal  methods  on  the  growth  of  children. 
The  topic  for  1900-at  will  be  a  study  of  the  line  of  growth  and 
■uuccDt  periods  o(  the  diSereot  senses  aod  mental  activities. 
Open  only  to  advanced  students. 

S  hrt. ,  both  ttmenleri.  (STARBDCK.) 

12.  Seminary  In  the  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of 
Religion. ^Research  work  in  the  genetic  aspect  of  morals  and 
reli^on.  The  topics  studied  refer  to  the  beginning  in  Individual 
conscionsnesa  of  the  elements  of  the  moral  and  religions  instinct 
and  their  order  of  sequence  from  childhood  to  mBtnrity. 
Reference  la  made  conatantly  to  the  sociological  development  of 
religion,  and  to  the  practical  significance  of  the  laws  disrovered. 
Daring  the  year  igoo-oi  the  work  will  center  abont  two  topics: 
the  beglnningH  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  growth  of  the 
conception  of  God.  Open  only  to  advanced  atndents,  and  will 
not  be  accep'ed  as  major  work  except  by  special  arrangement. 

3  hri.,  both  lemestiTt.  (Staxbock.) 

COURSES  IM    OTBSR    DSPAKTMKNT3. 

The  following  connes  in  other  departments  are  accepted,  to 
the  extent  of  four  hours,  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Bdncation. 

Anjr  one  of  these  courses  may  be  offered  by  any  student  as 
sstiafying  in  part  the  requirements  of  the  department. 

a.  School  Hygiene.  — [See  course  4  in  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Organic  Training  ] 

i  hrt..  Ill  itntfiUr.  (Wood.) 

b.  Education  and  Society.— [Given  in  the  Elepartment  of 
Bconomics  and  Sociology.] 

I  hr». ,  td  umtiUr.  (Ross.) 

C    Nature  Study.  — [See  course    14  in  the  Department  of 
Physiology  and  Histology,  or  in  the  Department  of  Zoology.] 
1  hr.,  both  nmtttert.  (Jenkins,  Kbluigg.) 


These  conraes  may  be  offered  only  by  major  students  in  the 
department  concerned,  or  by  students  who  are  making  the  work 
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of  the  deputment  a  minor,  with  a  view  to  being  ncomiuended  ma 
qualified  to  teach  the  Bnbject.    Each  of  theae  connea  preanppose   ' 
from  ten  to  twenty  houra  of  work  in  the  department  concerned. 

d.  T«achen'  Course  In  Latin.— [See  codtm  13  in  the 
Department  of  Latin.]  (Thla  course  la  offered  in  alternate  yeara, 
•nd  will  be  given  in   igoo-or.) 

f  kr$.,  td  ttmttUr.  (PXASS.) 

e.  Teachers'  Course  In  English.—  [See  courae  7  is  the 
Department  of  BngUah.] 

f  hrt.,  td  ume»kT.  (Lathkop,  Fkavson.) 

f.  Methods  of  Studylnsand  Teaching  History.— [See  comae 
31  in  the  Department  of  History. 

e  Art.,  both  tetMiUri.  (EavHS.) 

g.  Teachers'  Course  In  Elementary  Pbyslcs.- [See  conrae 
e  in  the  Department  of  Physics.] 

1  hr.,  both  lemeMlerM.  <Sanpord.) 

teachers'  certificates. 

Under  the  mling  of  the  State  Board  of  Bdncation,  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  1775  and  1791  of  the  Political  Code  of 
California,  graduates  of  this  Univeisity  who  are  recommended 
by  the  Faculty  aa  having  had  "  academic  and  professional 
training  eqnivalent  to  that  required  by  the  State  University  of 
California,"  may  receive  certificates  to  teach  in  this  State  with- 
out examination.  To  receive  this  recommendation  stndenta 
must  have  had  not  less  than  twelve  hours  of  work  in  Education. 
Of  this  minimum  of  twelve  hours  courae  i  must  form  a  part 
unless  a  substitution  is  allowed  by  the  head  of  the  department, 
which  will  be  done  only  in  the  case  of  students  who  have  had  a 
good  norma]  school  education  or  long  snccesaful  experience  aa  a 
teacher.  Any  of  the  courses  in  the  department,  except  course  12, 
may  be  offered  as  a  part  of  the  twelve  hours,  but  not  more  than 
four  of  the  twelve  hours  may  consist  of  courses  a  to  h. 

Students  from  other  departments  who  wish  to  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  teacher's  certificate,  are  advised  to  begin  their 
educational  preparation  not  later  than  the  junior  year  and  let 
the  work  extend  over  four  semcstCTs,  taking  a  small  nomber  of 
hours  each  semester.  No  student  will  be  credited  with  more 
than  six  hours  toward  the  certificate  in  any  one  aemeater. 
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Professora  Howard  and   Show,  Associate  Profeuors  SfsncSR 
and  D0MIWAY,  and  Instructois  Eavbs  and  ANDERSON, 

1.  CoiMtltutloiul  and  Political  History  of  areec«.— This 
connc  is  derigaed  to  afford  a  careful  study  of  the  evolntion  of 
Greek  forma  of  goveinment  and  Greek  political  ideas  from  tbe 
earlieat  times,  through  their  expression  iu  the  great  historical 
epochs  to  tbe  period  of  the  supretnacy  of  Rome,  146  B.C.  Litera- 
tnre,  art.  and  social  Instltntions  are  considered  in  their  relation 
to  this  crntral  theme.  The  course  is  Intended  to  afford  a  general 
training  in  scientific  method  and  in  the  systematic  use  of  books. 
Class  work  consists  of  lectnres  bj  tbe  instmctor,  written  exercises, 
and  discnssion  of  special  points  b;  the  class.  All  students  in  the 
course  having  history  for  the  major  subject  are  expected  to  register 
for  course  30.  S  Art.,  both  irmfiUn.  (B.J.  Amdbkbdn.) 

2.  History  of  Rome.— From  the  earliest  timea  to  the  end  of 
the  middle  empire  (A.  D.  984).  This  course  is  designed  to  afford 
a  study  of  the  social  and  political  instltntions  of  Rome  with 
special  emphasis  upou  her  development  of  political  organization 
and  of  legal  procedure.  Like  coarse  i,  it  is  intended  to  afford 
training  In  scientific  method  and  in  tbe  systematic  me  of  books. 
Course  3  Is  open  to  all  students.  It  is,  however,  intended  to 
follow  course  I  and  should,  when  practicable,  be  preceded  by 
that  course.  Shrt,,  both  etmtittrt.  (B.  J.  Andersos.) 

3.  Early  Medlsval  Institutions.— Open  to  all  who  have 
taken  courses  i  or  1,  or  an  equiyaleut.  Course  3  covers  the  period 
from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  century  (A.  D.  2S4-88S) ,  ending  with 
tbe  OTerthrow  of  tbe  Carolingian  monarchy.  Beginning  with  tbe 
organisation  of  the  later  Roman  Hmpire,  it  traces  the  main 
development  of  ptimitive  Germanic  institutions,  Ihe  rise  of  th^ 
mediaeval  church,  the  expansion  of  the  Prankish  Empire,  the 
beginning  of  feudalism,  and  the  foundation  of  the  great  media:- 
val  states.  Ability  to  use  German  and  French  books,  though  not 
required,  is  of  great  service  in  this  course      [Omitted  in  1900-01  ] 

S  Art.,  both  lemeicera.  (Show  ) 

4.  History  of  Europe  In  the  Nineteenth  Century.— This 
course  deals  primarily  with  tbe  social  and  political  development 
of  Europe,  but  includes  also  the  study  of  the  commercial  and 
colonial  expansion,  and  of  the  international  questions  involved. 

S  hn.,  both  lemeileTi.  (SpknoSB-.^ 
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5.  Church  and  State  la  the  Middle  Ates.— Cotine  5  ■■ 
open  to  i;nduates  and  uodergraduatea  who  have  taken  conne  3 
or  its  equivalent.  It  considers  the  relations  of  the  earljr  church 
to  the  pagan  and  Chri-tian  empires,  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  the 
fonudation  of  the  temporal  power,  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  the  conflicts  of  the  church  and  the  civil  power,  and 
similar  topics.  After  the  ninth  century,  special  stress  is  laid  on 
the  relations  of  the  papacy  t<>  the  German  Empire.  Students  are 
gnided  in  reseai  ch  work  on  selected  topics.  [Omitted  in  1900-01  ] 
g  hrt.,  both  lemeHeri.  (SHOW.) 

6a  Hlatory  ol  the  Itallaa  Ren als sauce.— After  a  brief 
consideration  of  ihe  characteristic  forms  of  mediaeval  thought 
and  cnltnre,  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Renaissance  In  Italy.  Among  the  principal  snbjecta  of  investi- 
gation will  be  the  political  conditons  lu  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  revival  of  learning,  and  tbe  develop- 
ment  of  the  new  humanism  in  its  relations  to  Die  political, 
intellectual,  social,  and  religious  life  of  the  later  middle  ages. 
Incidental  attention  will  be  given  to  the  art  and  literature  of  the 
period,  as  embodiments  of  Renaissance  ideals.  It  is  not  in  any 
aense,  however,  a  course  in  art  history.  Course  6a  is  open  to 
graduates  and  to  third  and  fourth  year  undergraduates.  [Omitted 
In  1900-01.]  t  hn.,  both  temaUri.  (SHOW.) 

Ab.  S«mlaary  In  Renalaaance  History.— In  connection  with 
course  6a  a  limited  number  of  students  will  be  guided  in  special 
researches  in  Renaissance  history.  The  work  of  the  seminary 
will  be  primarily  to  study  the  spirit  of  humanism  as  mani- 
fested in  some  of  its  leading  exponents.  To  this  end,  as  far  aa 
practicable,  the  lives  and  works  of  representative  men  of  the  age 
will  be  examined,  such  as  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli, 
Erasmns,  Nicholas  V,  Leo  X,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Savonarola, 
Raphael,  Michel  Angelo.  This  seminary  will  be  open  to  students 
taking  couiae  6a  who  are  able  to  make  practical  use  of  German 
and  French  books,  or  to  others  showing  the  like  necessary 
preparation.    [Omitted  in  igoo-ot.] 

S  hrt.,  both  temeilen.  (Show.) 

7.  American  Colonial  History.— Course  7  is  open  to  gradu- 
ates, and  to  undergraduates  who  have  had  either  course  i  or 
course  13  or  an  equivalent.  It  should  precede  course  8  as  an 
introductory  course.    The  expansion  of  Gurope  in    American 
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exploration,  commerce,  and  Hettlement,  receives  Bjstematic 
treatment.  Special  attention  la  given  to  the  constltntional 
development  of  the  Hnglish  colonies. 

i  kn.,  both  lemeileTi.  (DuNiWAV.) 

8.  CoMtltutionkl  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  to  1828. — Course  8  is  open  to  gradnates  and  to 
nndetg^radaates  who  have  had  coaises  i  and  a  or  their  equivalent. 
It  ahonld,  when  practicable,  be  preceded  by  coarae  7,  It  ia  a 
■tndr  of  the  Revolntion,  the  Critical  Period,  and  the  formation 
and  development  of  the  National  Constitution.  This  course  ia 
important  for  the  study  of  taw. 

Shn.,bolh$eiiir*Uri.  (Howard.) 

9.  History  of  the  English  Constitution  to  i485.— Course 
9  is  open  to  graduates  and  advanced  undergradnatea.  It  Is 
designed  to  afford  a  detailed  study  of  the  origin  and  development 
of  English  institutions,  local  and  national,  to  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Thiscourse  is  especially  important  aa  a  preparation 
for  the  stndy  of  lav.  t  Hti.,  both  lemtateTi.  (Howard.) 

10.  History  of  the  BnglUh  Coaatltutlon  Since  Henry 
Vil.— Course  lO  alternates  with  course  9,  and  is  open  to  graduates 
and  to  advanced  ttndergradnatcs.  It  ia  designed  to  afford  a 
detailed  study  oi^  the  growth  of  the  English  Parliament  and  the 
Cabinet  syptem.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  coustitn- 
tional  resnlta  of  the  Puritan  Revolution  and  to  the  existing  forms 
of  local  government  and  administration.  This  course  is  also 
important  aa  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  law.  [Course  10  will 
not  begivenin  1900-01.]  t  hn- ,  both  lemeiUrt.  (Howard, ) 

11.  The  French  Revolution.— With  special  reference  to  its 
causes  and  its  constitutional  experiments.  Open  to  students 
having  a  fair  knowledge  of  general  European  history. 

g  hrs;  both  »emtittf».  (Howard.) 

13.  History  of  England  Since  1485.— The  aim  is  to  trace 
political  and  social  development  The  internal  history  of  the 
country  is  traced,  but  the  chief  point  of  view  in  the  last  two 
centnriea  is  the  industrial  and  colonial  expansion,  and  thus  the 
subject  is  stndied  in  its  European  and  American  relationa. 
Course  13  is  open  to  all  students,  but  is  specially  adapted  for  a 
first  year  course.  5  hri.,  both  umaler*.  (SPENCER.) 

14.  History  of  the  Protertant  Retornutlon.— This  courae 
begins  with  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
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Refonuatioti,  eapedally  u  Ken  in  Lnthet,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin. 
The  origin,  principles,  and  growth  of  the  variaiu  Mcta  witbta 
ProteaUndBm  are  traced.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  Connter- 
RefonnatioD,  including  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Jesnita,  the 
Inqniaition,  and  the  Index.  The  economic  and  intellectnsl 
relations  of  the  Protestant  movement  and  the  political  and 
religious  Btraggles  growing  out  of  it  are  traced  to  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  S  hri.,  both  lemtittri.  (SpEncbr.) 

15.  Coaatltutlonal  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  Since  1840. — Course  15  la  open  to  graduates,  and  to 
undergraduate)  who  have  had  courses  7  and  8  or  their  eqnlralent. 
This  course  is  practically  a  continuation  of  course  8.  It  is  a  study 
of  the  later  phases  of  the  slavery  struggle,  territorial  growth, 
secession,  the  rebellion,  reconstruction,  and  national  problems 
since  the  war.  Shrt.,  botAiemaler*.  (Duniwav.) 

16.  Pacific  Coast  History, — Open  to  a  limited  number  of 
advanced  students.  This  is  an  investigation  course,  giving 
systematic  training  In  semiuarv  methods.  Its  members  will 
make  Independent  investigations  aud  report  their  results  to  the 
class.  This  co-operative  work  will  develop  a  topical  treatment  of 
important  phases  of  the  histerr  of  the  Pacific  Coast  of  America. 
[Coarse  16  will  not  be  given  in  1900.01.]  . 

thTt.,eaeh  lemtittr-  (Duniway.) 

17.  latematlonal  Law.— Open  to  students  having  a  fair 
knowledge  of  modem  history.  This  course  will  develop:  (i)  a 
statement  of  the  general  principles  of  international  law  deducible 
from  leading  modern  cases;  (a)  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
subject;  (3)  some  treatment  of  the  history  of  diplomacy  and 
treaties.  £  An. ,  both  iemttlert .  (DtJNiWAV.) 

18.  Development  of  Political  Theories  In  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Centuries.— After  a  consideration  of 
the  di£ferences  between  the  mediaeval  and  the  modem  state  and  of 
the  point  of  view  of  mediaeval  writers  on  politics,  a  survey  will  be 
made  of  the  ideas  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  course  wilt 
consist  mainly  of  the  study  of  English  and  French  political 
writers  of  the  two  following  centuries.  The  point  of  view  will 
be  the  conflict  between  conservative  or  absolutist  and  liberal  or 
democratic  tendencies,  and  the  different  uses  made  of  the  notions 
of  natural  law  and  of  social  compact  as  foundations  for  opposing 
views  will  be  investigated.  The  attempt  will  be  made  carefully 
io  tiwe  }l)e  coi^nec^gn  of  theories  with  practical  politics,  whether 
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as  cause  or  as  result.  This  is  a  seminary  coarse,  with  one  session 
each  week.  Open  to  third  and  fourth  year  students.  [Coarse  i8 
will  not  be  given  in  1900-01.] 

$  hra,,  bolh  semesters.  (Spsncbr.) 

19.  Department  Seminary.— The  Seminary  is  designed 
primarily  to  afford  a  practical  training  in  methods  of  historical 
research  through  the  use  of  original  materials,  and  it  combines 
the  advantages  of  a  University  Historical  Society.  The  distinct- 
ive work  of  graduates  falls  mainly  under  direction  of  the  Semi- 
nary. On  invitation  it  may  be  taken  by  fourth  year  students  in 
Blstoxy  and  by  others  who  are  deemed  qualified.  All  the 
instmcturs  in  the  department  will  attend  as  members  and  leaders. 
The  work  at  the  weekly  settions  will  consist  of  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  papers,  reports,  book  reviews,  and  similar 
results  of  independent  research.  A  record  of  proceedings  will  be 
made  by  the  secretary.  Members  of  the  Seminary  are  not 
expected  to  register  for  course  20.  The  work  of  the  year  1900- 
1901  will  fall  in  two  main  divisions:  (a)  studies  in  historical 
methods  (first  semester) ;  (b)  students  reports  on  thesis  investi- 
gations (second  semester).  f  hrs.,  both  semesters, 

(Howard,  Show,  Sphnckr,  Duniway,  Eavks,  Anderson.) 

20.  Thesis  or  Research  Work  ~In  all  courses  in  History, 
unless  otherwise  specified,  students  will  be  given  an  additional 
hour  of  credit,  on  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  embodying 
the  results  of  independent  study.  Permission  to  register  for 
thesis  work  must  be  obtained  in  each  case  from  the  major 
professor.  As  a  rule,  every  student  taking  History  as  a  major 
subject  is  required  to  register  for  thesis  work;  but  no  one  should 
register  until  after  consultation  with  the  instructors  io  the  courses 
which  he  proposes  to  take.  In  special  cases  permission  will  be 
given  to  register  for  two  hours.  When  a  student  is  taking  two 
or  more  courses  in  History  the  same  semester,  he  may  select  his 
thesis  in  connection  with  either  of  them.  Topics  for  independ- 
ent investigation  are  suggested  in  connection  with  the  various 
courses  in  the  Historical  Department.  Registration  for  thesis 
work  is  not  intended  to  exempt  students  from  such  incidental 
reports  or  discussions  as  may  be  required  in  connection  with  any 
course.  1  Ar. ,  each  semester. 

21.  Methods  of  Studying  and  Teaching  History.— The 
coarse  will  open  with  a  study  of  the  methods  of  University  work 
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In  Uatory,  d«alInK  with  the  collection  and  criticism  of  the 
rnkteriala  of  biatorj,  methods  of  orguiizatiaii  and  interpretation, 
and  the  relation  af  hiitory  to  the  special  social  sciences.  This 
part  of  the  work  will  occapj  half  of  the  first  semester.  The 
remainder  of  the  time  will  be  given  to  the  stndj  of  methods  of 
ioMnictloii  in  secondaiy  and  lower  grade  schools.  Among  the 
topics  considered  will  be:  (a)  time  devoted  to  the  subject,  (6) 
courses  of  stndjr,  (c)  the  organization  and  interpretation  of  the 
material  presented  in  the  varions  grades,  (d)  the  nae  of  outlines, 
note-books,  maps,  etc.  Open  to  third  and  fonrth  year  students, 
or  to  others  by  special  permission.  The  course  is  accredited  by 
the  Department  of  Bdncatiou. 

t  hn.,  both  itmeiUrs.  (Eaves.) 

32.  Tlie  Opening  of  the  West.— Course  13  is  a  study  of  the 
occupation  by  the  United  States  of  the  region  between  the  Mis- 
sisalppi  and  the  Pacific  Slope  States,  It  will  be  opened  by  a 
aniumary  of  the  westward  expansion  prior  to  this  occupation. 
The  history  of  the  acquisition  of  this  region  and  of  the  desUngs 
of  the  United  States  with  the  various  Indian  tribes  claiming  titles 
to  the  lands  will  be  studied.  The  exploration  and  opening  of 
the  overland  emigration  routes,  the  building  of  the  railroads,  and 
the  economic  resnlts  of  the  opening  of  these  trans -continental 
highways  will  be  carefully  examined.  The  course  will  be 
illnstrated  by  a  series  of  stereoptican  views  of  maps  and  charts 
showing  the  snccessife  regions  occupied  and  their  economic 
development.     Open  to  slL       t  hr».,  td  lemeita:  (Ea\'bs.) 

33.  History  of  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth 
CentatieB.— This  course  will  trace  political  history  and  inter- 
national relations  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  French 
RevolntioD.  A  specie!  study  will  be  made  of  tfae  riae  of  Russia 
under  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  JI ;  of  Prusria  under  Fred- 
erick II ;  and  of  the  beginnings  of  the  confilcts  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  for  the  headship  of  Germany.  The  period  will  be 
Studied  as  one  in  which  the  "Old  Regime"  was  breaking  up  in 
Western  Europe  in  preparation  for  the  new  era  of  individualism 
and  democracy.  From  this  point  of  view  will  be  studied  the 
growth  of  the  maritime,  commercial,  man nfactu ring,  and  colonial 
ascendency  of  England,  the  progressive  intellectual  movement  in 
England  and  in  Prance,  the  religions  and  humanitarian  develop- 
ments, the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  break-down  of  the 
restrictive  economic  system  in  favor  of  arrangements  based  on 
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freedom  «nd  iDdindaalUin.    [Coarse  33  will  not  be  given  In 
1900-ot.]  f  An.,  both  $eme$Ur$.  (Sfkncbr.} 

24.  Coostltutloaal  History  of  a«riiiaay  Id  tke  Middle 
A2«s. — Open  to  all  who  have  taken  courae  3  and  who  have  a 
good  reading  knowledge  of  German.  Conrae  24  begins  with  the 
tenth  centnrjr  and  has  for  ita  main  theme  the  constitutional 
development  of  mediaeval  Germany.  Instruction  la  baaed  on  the 
text  of  Schroder's  Lehrbnch  der  deutscheu  Recbtsgeschichte, 
with  collateral  nse  of  Wutx,  Brnnner,  and  other  modern  writers. 
One  two-honr  session  each  week,  to  be  fixed  bj  the  class. 
[Omitted  in  1900-01.]  t  An.,  bolk  »emeiUr».  (Show.) 

25.  HUtory  ot  France  In  the  Middle  Ages.— Open  to 
Btndents  who  have  had  course  3,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation. 
Beginning  with  the  later  Carolingian  period,  ihc  course  traces 
the  growth  of  feudal  institutions  in  France,  the  rise  of  the 
Capetian  monarchy,  the  influence  of  the  Crtisades,  the  wars  with 
England,  and  other  important  topics,  closing  with  the  death  of 
Charles  VIII  (A.  D.  1498).  Ability  to  nse  German  and  French 
authorities  is  of  great  service  in  this  course,  but  is  not  required. 
Subjects  for  thesis  investigations  will  be  ofiiered  in  connection 
with  the  course.     [Omitted  in  1900-01.] 

t  hr*.,  b«th  lemetlen.  (Saow.) 

26.  Seminary  lo  Medhevai  History.— Course  36  may  be 
taken  only  by  permisrion  of  the  instructor.  Keaaonable  facility  in 
reading  Latin,  German,  and  French  is  indispensable.  The  course 
centers  each  year  on  the  critical  study  of  some  characteriatic  Latin 
text  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  method  of  instruction  la  entirely 
informal  and  practical.    [Omitted  in  1900-ot.] 

t  An.,  tmlh  atmtiUrt.  (Saow.) 

27.  English  PolKlcal  and  Constitutional  History,  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Periods. — Course  37  is  open  to  graduates,  and  to 
advanced  nndergrad nates  with  the  approval  of  the  inatrnctor.  It 
is  a  detailed  study  of  the  political  and  constitutional  questions 
arising  in  the  period  from  1485  to  1688.  The  lectures  include  a 
careful  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  most  important  original 
documents  accessible  in  print.  Frequent  written  exercises  on 
assigned  topics  give  practice  in  judging  debatable  points  of  the 
history.     [Course  37  will  not  be  given  in  1900-01.] 

S  Art.,  both  Kmetleri.  (Duniwav.) 
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38.  Padflc  Slope  Hbtory.— This  conne  «ltn<  to  give  « 
general  knowledge  of  the  biitory  of  the  developtnetit  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  of  the  United  States.  In  connection  with  the  cmrlj 
hlator;  of  California,  the  moat  characteristic  reaturci  of  the 
Spanish-American  colonial  institntioas  will  be  brought  out.  In 
the  stnd^  of  the  period  since  the  occupation  bj  the  United  States 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  social  and  economic 
development  of  the  region.    Open  to  all. 

S  hr$.,  boA  temt*t«n.  (Eavhs.) 

29.  Oral  DUcnssloit.— Open  to  graduates  and  advanced 
nndergrodnates.  This  course  should  nsnalljr  be  preceded  bj 
English  9.  The  aim  of  the  coune  is  twofold :  (i)  to  give  the 
student  careful  training  in  the  preparation  of  spoken  arguments 
on  public  questions  in  the  fields  of  history,  politics,  economics, 
and  sociology;  (1)  to  afibrd  experience  in  public  speech  on  these 
questions,  with  the  benefit  of  criticism  from  the  instructors.  [See 
English  13.]  t  An.,  both  lematert- 

(DUMIWAV,   Lathbop.) 
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Professors  Ross  and  Kbtthb,  Associate  Profesffor  U.  R.  SuiTH, 
Assistant  ProfessorB  Buramd  and  Aldrich,  InstmctOr 
B.  £.  HowASD,  and  Assistants  Wsbstbs 
and  Hutchinson. 
This  Department  requires  of  its  candidates  for  graduation  thirty 
hours  of  economics  and  sociology  and  ten  hours  of  history,  or  a 
total  of  one-third  of  their  college  work.    The  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  best  distributed  as  follows:    First  year,  not  over 
four  hours;  second  year,  six  hours;  third  year,  ten  hours;  fourth 
year,  ten  hours.    Courses  30,  11,  14,  and  15  are  open  to  first  year 
students.    Course  I  should  be  taken  the  second  year.    Courses  4, 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  are  open  only  to  those  who  have  had  course  1 
or  course  3.    Course  33  is  required  in  the  third  year,  and  course 
s4  in  the  fourth  year. 

Extreme  specialization  la  not  encouraged  in  the  undergraduate 
work  of  the  department.  The  aim  is  to  lay  a  foundation  for  law, 
banking,  journalism,  the  public  service,  scientific  charity  work, 
mercantile  pursuits,  and  graduate  profeaaional  study. 

Jl  be  st^ent  on  Itav? 
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The  followltig  connes  include  those  given  in  1899-1900  u  well 
■a  thoK  offered  for  1900-01. 

1 .  ElcmentA  of  BconomlM. — An  introdnction  to  the  Bnbject 
designed  for  the  general  itiident  as  well  aa  for  thoK  apeciBlking 
in  the  department.    Not  open  to  atudenta  in  their  fint  year. 

S  An.,  bolk  MemtiUrt.  (RosS.) 

2.  OotllDM  of  EcoBOinlca. — A  conrse  for  students  in  other 
departments  who  wish  in  briefer  compasa  than  conrse  1  a  system- 
atic outline  of  the  prindples  of  economics.  Not  open  to  first  year 
students  nor  to  students  who  have  their  major  in  this  department. 

3  hrt.,  M  fmtHer.  (Ai,dsich.) 

2a.    Economic  Problenu.— A  study  of  the  industrial  revolu- 
tion and  of  the  questions  it  has  brought  forward.     Examination 
of  the  complaints  of  the  workingman,  the  farmer,  and  the  con' 
sumer.    Presupposes  course  I  orcoursea.    [Notgivenin  190001.] 
S  hri.,  lit  temeiUr;  t  Art.,  td  lemetUr.  (Ross.) 

3.  American  Bconomlc  Hlatory.— The  leading  facts  iu 
American  industrial  growth  from  colonial  times  to  the  present, 
Lectares,  reading  references,  and  reports.  [Given  In  1899-1900 
by  Professor  Pbtthr,  and  Assistants  WebsTbb  and  Hutchinson. 
Not  given  in  1900-01.]  e  hrt.,  td  tenutter. 

3a.  BnglMl  Economic  HUtory.— A  study  of  the  economic 
experience*  and  the  commercial  policy  of  Sngland  from  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  especially  during  the  period  1450- 
1750.  The  endeavor  U  to  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  contem- 
porary economic  facta  by  tracing  the  evolution  of  modern  indus- 
trial instltations.  [Given  in  1S99-1900  by  Professor  FsTTKR.] 
t  hri.,  both  temetlert.  (B.  B.  Howard.) 

4,  Monay  and  Banking. — Origin  and  developmeutof money; 
the  precious  metala,  their  history,  production,  and  use;  bimetallism; 
government  notes.  Theory  and  practice  of  banking  and  credit; 
bank  notes.  Presupposes  course  i  or  course  2.  [Not  given  in 
1900-01.]  S  hri.,  Itt  MmatcT.  (Aldrich.) 

8.  Railroad  Problems,— Deals  mainly  with  the  relations  of 
the  railroad  to  the  public.  The  economics  of  transportation,  the 
b^nnings  of  railroads,  the  features  of  the  railroad  network  of  the 
United  States,  the  growth  of  grievances  and  of  public  control. 
The  Hopkins'  Railroad  Library  is  freely  nsed.  Presupposes 
course  I  or  cooiae  3,  S  Art.,  lit  *emM(*r.  (Ross.) 
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6.  SodalUm. — Readings  from  the  Socialists  uid  critical 
ezuninationB  of  their  proposals.  Meaning  and  limits  of  the 
modem  extension  of  the  State  activities.  Presupposes  course  I  or 
course  a.    [Not  given  in  190001.] 

«  hr$.,  ed  KtnetUr.  (Aldkich.) 

7.  Qrowth  of  Economic  Thought.— A  reading  of  the  mas- 
terpieces in  economic  literature  and  criticism  of  the  difficulties  In 
the  teat,  ending  by  a  comparison  with  the  most  recent  essays  in 
economic  theory.  For  economic  seniors  and  graduates.  [Not 
given  In  1900-01.]  *  ftr».,  ftolfc  umetUr*.  (FetTKR.) 

8.  Companitlvc  Condltloa  of  Worklngmen.- -Descriptive 
and  statistical  study  of  the  social  condition  of  workingmen  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Australia,  and  more  especially  in  the 
United  States.  Critical  esamiuation  in  the  light  of  experience 
and  of  economic  theory,  of  the  various  attempts  to  improve  the 
condition  of  workingmen.  Workingmeo's  insurance  and  the 
trade  uniou  movement  in  the  United  States  receive  apecial  atten- 
tion.    Preaupposea  course  l  or  course  a. 

3  hft.,  both  temfUn.  (Aldrich.) 

9.  Ploanclal  History  of  th«  United  States.— Presupposes 
course  I  or  course  a.     [Not  given  in  1900-01.] 

S  krt.,  UtumtittT.  (Aldrich.) 

10.  Taxation. —Embraces  (i)  the  tax  systems  of  leading 
European  countries;  (1)  the  theory  including  the  incidence  of  tax- 
ation, progressive  taxation,  and  taxation  as  an  engine  of  aocial 
reform;  (3)  a  critical  examination,  in  the  light  of  this  theory,  of 
national,  state,  and  local  taxation  in  the  United  States.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  income  taxes,  inheritance  taxes,  and  problems 
of  local  taxation.    Presupposes  course  i  or  course  3. 

S  hrl.  Ut  lemttUr.  (ALDRICH.) 

11.  AmericanPolltlcs.— A  stady  of  American  Federal,  State, 
and  local  political  institutions,  of  parties  and  party  govcmtDent, 
and  of  the  political  rOle  of  public  opinion.  Special  study  of  theboss, 
the  machine,  the  ballot,  proportional  representation,  and  direct 
legistallan.  t  hri.,  both  itmtitert.  (B.  E.  Howard.) 

1 2.  OovamineBt.-Tbe  theory  of  the  state,  the  development 
of  political  institutions,  forms  of  government,  analysis  and  com- 
parison of  the  leading  constitutions.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  federal  state,  and  to  the  unsolved  problems  of  democracy. 
Open  to  third  and  fourth  year  students. 

t  Ar*  ,  boU  temtiUri.  (B.  E.  HowaKu.) 
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1 J  Municipal  aavcrnmenl.— The  orgsDization  and  ftmctioni 
of  cit7  adtninistratiotis ;  comparisau  of  the  United  States  with 
Earopean  countries;  recent  mnnidpal  movements  and  proposed 
leforms.    [Not  given  in  1900-01 .] 

Shrt.,  Uttemttttr.  {ALDKICH,} 

14.  Tbe  Soclolojiry  of  the  Family The  historical  develop- 
ment and  conditions  of  the  modern  family.  Lectures,  one 
reqniTcd  paper,  and  assigned  reading. 

i  Ar».,  Jil  iimetUr.  (M.  R.  SutTH.) 

15.  Race  Problems.— A  historical,  sociological,  and  statistical 
stndjr  of  the  Negro,  Indian,  and  Chinese  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion.    Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  reports. 

e  hrt..  Id  iemt$Ur,       ,    (M.R.Smith.) 

16.  Statistics  and  Sociology.— Vital  and  social  statistics, 
with  special  reference  to  method.  Lectures,  demonstration s, 
charting,  and  handling  of  statistics  by  students.  Not  open  to 
first  year  students.    [Not  given  in  1900-01.] 

f  Art.,  tdtmtiUr.  (M.  R.   SMITH.) 

17.  Causes  of  Poverty.— A  study  of  abnormal  conditions, 
the  social  causes  and  effects  of  degeneration,  vice,  and  psuperisni. 
Lectures,  aasigned  leading,  and  reports.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  nine  hours'  work  in  the  department.  [Alternate  with 
course  19.     Not  given  in  1900-01.] 

S  hrt.,  Ul  »tmtiltT.  (M.  R.  SmiTH.) 

18.  Charltlca.— Supplementary  to  course  17.  Lectnres  and 
assigned  reading.  Visits  to  tbe  charit«ble  institutions  of  the 
State  by  tbe  class,  and  a  detailed  study  of  one  institution  by  each 
student.  Open  to  students  who  bave  bad  twelve  hours  in  the 
department,  including  course  17.  [Alternate  with  course  to. 
Not  given  in  i900'Oi.] 

ShT».,Sdumt*Uf.  (M.  R.  Smith.) 

19.  Criminology. — The  anthropolc^y  of  the  criminal,  and 
the  causes  and  conditions  of  crime.  Lectures  and  assigned 
reading.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  nine  hours'  work  in  tbe 
department.     [Alternate  with  course  17.] 

S  hrt.,  lit  tfmetltr.  (M.  R.  Smith.) 

20.  Penology.— Supplementary  to  course  19.  Methods  of 
treating  criminals ;  police,  police  stations  and  conrts,  county  jails, 
state  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  reformatories.  Lectures,  reading, 

n  and  study  of  penal  institutions.    Open  to  students  who 
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bsTC  had  twelve  hours  id  the  department,  inclnding  conrae  19. 
[Alternate  with  course  iS.] 

5  ftrt.,  id  itmuUr.  (U.  R.  Suith.) 

21.  Cities.— A  study  of  the  econotnics  and  socjolog;  of  the 
modem  city,  with  a  view  to  explaining  its  problems  and  fore- 
casting  its  future.  The  members  of  the  class  co-operate  in 
original  investigations.  Presupposes  course  i  or  course  a.  [Not 
given  in  1900-01.]  t  hr$.,  td  ttnutler.  (Ross.) 

22.  Social  Psycholoty.— Lectures  on  mob-mind,  craze,  fad, 
fashion,  conventionality,  custom,  tradition,  invention,  rational 
imitation,  opposition,  discussion,  public  opinion,  social  standard 
end  ideal.     Required  reading. 

,  S  hn.,  td  $emultr.  (Ross.) 

23.  Thesis — In  certain  conrtea  students  are  given  an 
additional  hour  of  credit  on  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  theus 
embodying  the  results  of  independent  work.  Permission  to 
register  for  thesis  work  must  be  obtained  in  each  case  from  the 
major  professor.     Required  of  major  students  in  their  third  year. 

I  hr.,  eithtr  trmetUr. 

24.  Seminary.— Book  reviews,  reports,  and  thesis.  The 
snbject  of  investigation  for  1 900-0 1  is  "Colonies  and  Colonisa- 
tion," Required  of  graduates  and  fourth  year  students  having 
their  major  in  this  department.  No  registration  except  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year. 

t  hrt.,  both  temetttn. 
(Ross,  Fettbr,  M.  R.  Smith,  Aldrich,  B.  B.  Howard.) 


Professor  ABBOTT,   Associate   Professors  Whittier  and  Hali., 

Assistant  Professors   Reyholds  and  Lewbrs,  and 

Lecturers  Hutchinson  and  Lindlev. 

This  Department  offers  such  courses  in  Law  as  areosually  given 
in  professional  Law  schools.  The  course  is  intended  to  occupy 
three  full  collegiate  years  of  the  student's  time.  The  theory  of 
the  Department  is  that  a  general  university  training,  in  addition 
to  the  law  work  proper,  is  essential  to  adequate  preparation  for 
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the  practice  of  law.  Therefore  the  professional  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Laws  will  be  given  only  to  students  who  have  had  such 
training.  Those  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  an  equivalent  degree  from  institutions  of  recognized 
collegiate  rank  and  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  fourth  year 
class  of  the  University  meet  this  requirement  of  general  university 
training  and  may  therefore  complete  the  course  in  law  in  three 
years. 

However,  it  i^believed  that  the  most  advantageous  results  can  be 
obtained  by  beginning  the  work  in  law  during  the  undergraduate 
years  in  connection  with  other  studies  in  the  University.  With 
this  in  view,  the  Department  permits  students  on  entering  the 
University  to  register  with  law  as  their  major  subject,  and  to 
complete  the  first  of  the  three  years  of  the  law  course  during 
their  four  undergraduate  years.  In  this  way  the  student  will 
save  a  year's  time,  as  compared  with  those  completing  their 
undergraduate  work  before  taking  any  law  work,  and  yet  in  no 
way  impair  his  training.  For  the  order  in  which  this  work  may 
be  taken  see  below  under  "Admission  to  the  Courses  in  Law.*' 

Those  entering  the  University  as  special  students  may  ordinar- 
ily complete  the  courses  in  law  in  three  years  without  meeting 
the  above  requirement,  but  they  will  receive  no  degree, 

AdmiMlon  to  the  Courses  In  Lew. 

There  is  no  admission  to  the  Department  of  Law  independent 
of  admission  to  the  University.  The  student  must  enter  the 
University  either  as  undergraduate,  graduate,  or  special,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  stated  on  pp.  31-46.  Having 
thus  entered  he  is  admitted  to  the  courses  in  law  as  follows : 

Regular  Undergraduates, — Regular  undergraduates,  candidates 
for  a  degree,  are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  in  law  during 
the  first  year  of  their  undergraduate  course.  On  entering  the 
University,  the  student,  under  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law,  undertakes  a  course  of  study  which  in  his  first  year 
comprises  subjects  of  a  general  nature  or  those  leading  up 
to  the  study  of  law.  In  his  second  year  he  continues  these 
and  includes  the  course  in  Elementary  Law,  or  some  other  first 
year  course  in  law,  under  the  approval  of  the  major  professor. 
In  the  third  year  he  includes  two  other  courses  in  law ;  in  his 
fourth  year,  three  more.  In  the  last  two  years  he  drops  a 
proportionate  part  of  his  general  studies.    After  taking  the  degree 
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of  BicheloT  of  Art*  be  completea  the  second  and  third  yeaiB  of 
the  Iftw  course. 

Stndenta  entering  with  at  least  one  year's  advanced  standing 
majr  take  such  courses  in  l&w  as  vrill  enable  them  to  complete  the 
first  year  subjects  before  takiog  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Only  the  first  year  law  courses  can  be-  counted  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Oraditatt. — Students  admitted  to  graduate  standing,  who  have 
not  completed  one  year  of  their  law  course,  may  undertake  all 
the  first  year  subjects  in  Ian  during  their  first  year  in  the  depart- 
ment, aad  thQB,  aa  snggested  above,  complete  their  law  course  in 
three  years. 

Bpteial  StudenU. — Special  students  may  take  such  courses  in 
law  as  the  major  professor  ahall  approve,  but  are  not  candidates 
for  any  degree. 

Admitiion  to  Steond  and  Third  Year  Courtct.— Admission  to  the 
second  year  courses  presupposes  that  the  student  has  completed 
or  is  pursuing  all  the  first  year  courses. 

Admission  to  the  third  year  courses  presupposes  that  the  student 
has  completed  or  is  pursuing  at  least  five  of  the  second  year 

[For  the  present  some  of  the  second  and  third  year  courses  will 
be  given  only  in  alternate  years  and  so  it  may  be  necessary  for 
some  students  admitted  to  the  second  year  courses  to  take  third 
year  courses,  and  rice  Mrta.]* 

Work  la  l^w  doM  ElMwhBn. 

Conrsea  in  law  taken  elsewhere  will  not  be  considered  as 
meeting    the    requirements    of    the    department,    except    upon 


•For   Ihe  akc  of  clearr 

StudcDti  natdrally  divide  (b 

lemHlves  into  (he  following  clawes: 

(fll  Entering  first   year  ( 

uraea,  ibitd  yeat;  Ihree  eouraea,  fourth  year;  and 

two  graduate  years. 

(*)  Entering  Mcond  yeai 

class.    Take  law  courses  as  if  first  year  work  had 

been  completed  herr.    See  ( 

:«)■ 

W  Entering  Ihirdye^e 

iBSi    Take  Elementary  Law  and  two  other  courses 

during  fiml  year;  Ihreeeou 

(•0  Entering  rourlh  year 

class.    Take  all  fiist  year  couraca  during  first  year; 

and  complete  law  couneu 

in  M. 

(e)  Entering  as  graduatt 

!  atudenls.    Take  all  first  year  law  subjects  during 

firat  year;  and  complete  cou 

(/]  Special  SludenU  lake 

any  law  work  approved  l>y  major  proftwor.  but 

obtain  no  depn. 
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examination  in  all  the  subjects  offered.  These  examinations  may 
be  taken  at  the  time  of  the  reg^ular  examinations  at  the  close  of 
the  spring  semester,  or  on  application  for  admission.  For  these 
examinations  the  applicant  should  prepare  himself  by  a  study  of 
the  books  nsed  in  the  several  courses. 

Coarset  of  Instruction. 
FIRST  YBAR  COURSBS. 

1.  Elementary  Law  -;  Lectures.  No  text-book.  The  aims 
of  this  course  are:  first,  to  give  the  students  of  the  depart- 
ment such  an  introduction  to  the  law  as  will  enable  them 
to  pursue  their  further  work  to  the  best  advantage,  secondly,  to 
give  to  students  of  other  departments  a  few  general  conceptions 
which  may  prove  of  value  to  them  in  other  work,  in  business,  or 
elsewhere.  S  hrs.f  both  semesters, 

(Abbott,  Whittibr,  Hali,,  Rbynoi^ds,  Lbwbrs.) 

a.    Contracts. — Text-book:  Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts. 

3  hrs,,  boih  temeaters.  (WhittiBR.) 

3.  Criminal  Law.— Text-book :   Beale's  Cases    on   Criminal 
Law.  S  hn.t  both  semester 8.  (LBwbrs.) 

4.  Property  I.— Text-book:  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vols. 
I  and  II.  5  hrs,t  both  semesters.  (Abbott.) 

5.  Torts. — Text-book:  Ames  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts. 

3  hrs.,  both  semesters,  (WhiTTibr.) 

6  Equity  I. — Text-book:  Keener's  Cases  on  Equity  Juris- 
diction, Vol.  I.  f  hrs.f  both  semesters.  (Rbynolds  ) 

SBCOND   YBAR  COURSBS. 

7.  Agency. — Text-book:  Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Agency. 

3  hrs,t  both  semesters,  (Rbynoi^ds.) 

8.  Property  I i.— Text-book:  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vols. 
Ill  and  IV.  3  hrs,,  both  semesters,  (AbboTT.) 

9.  Sales. — Text-book:  Williston's  Cases  on  Sales.  [Given  in 
1900-01,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Partnership.] 

3  hrs.f  both  semesters.  (Hai^i,.) 

10.  a.  Carriers. — Text-book:  McClain's  Cases  on  Carriers,  b. 
Damages.  Text-book:  Beale's  Cases  on  Damages.  [Given  in 
1900-01,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Conflict  of  Laws.] 

^  hrs.f  both  semesters.  ^LB^E^S.^ 


t02  Courses  of  InstmctioD. 

I).  Bills  and  Notes  .^Text-book:  Ames'  Cases  on  Bills  and 
Notes.  S  Art.,  both  ttnutert.  (Hall.) 

12.  Trusts, —Text-book:  Ames'  Cases  on  Trusts. 

3  An.,  both  lemitttri.  (LbwbrS-J 

13.  Persons.— Text-book:  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Persons. 
[Given  in  190001,  and  alternating  therearter  with  Property  III.] 

t  An.,  AotA  MemiMteri.  (Abbott.) 

■  4.  a.  Common  Law  neadlag- Text-book:  Ames'  Cases  on 
Pleading,  b.  Equity  Pleading- Text-book:  Langdell's  Cases  on 
Equity  Pleading.  [Given  in  1901-02,  and  alternating  thereafter 
with  Evidence.]  3  Art.,  both  itrnftttn.  (WhitTikr.) 

15.  Evidence. —  Text-book:  Tbajer's  Cases  on  Evidence. 
[Given  in  1900  01,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Law  14.] 

5  Ai-i.,  both  MttKiltn.  (Whittibr.) 

THIRD  YKAR  CODBSES. 

16.  Property  III.— Text-book:  Graj'a  Cases  on  Property, 
Vols.  V  and  VI.  [Given  in  1901-03,  and  alternating  thereafter  with 
Persons]  3  hrt.,  both  temeitert.  (Abbott.) 

17.  Conflict  of  Laws.— Selected  Cases.  [Given  in  1901-03, 
and  alternating  thereafter  with  Law  10.] 

I  Art.,  both  itmetttrt.  (LKWBRS.) 

18.  Corporations.— Text- book:  Keener's  Cases  on  Corpora- 
tions.   [Given  in  1900-ai,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Equity 

II.]  S  hri;  both  temfsUri.  (RnVKOLDS.) 

19.  Partnership.— Text-book:  Ames'  Cases  on  Partnership. 
[Given  in  1901-03,  andalternating  thereafter  with  Sales.] 

3  An.,  both  temeileri.  (Hall.) 

20.  Equity  II.— Text- book,  Eeener'aCaBes  on  Equity  Jurisdic- 
tion, Vols.  II  and  III.  [Given  in  1901-03,  and  alternating 
thereafter  with   Corporations.] 

S  An.,  both  temalen.  (Rbvnolds.) 

21.  Constitutional  Law.— Text -book:  Thayer's  Cases  on 
Constitutional  Law.  3  hn.,  bath  gcmatert.  (Hali<.) 

SPBCIAL  COURSES. 

22.  California  Practice.— Text-book:  California  Code  of 
0'n'!  fmee^ait.  1  Ar-,  holh  temealen>  (IJuTgHiiTSOif.) 
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23.  nines  and  IrriKation.—Lectnres.    No  test-book. 

I  kr..  both  KmaUrl.  (I,ikdlby.] 

24.  Ronun  Ltw — Text-book:  Institutes  of  Gaius.  [See 
couiac  17  in  Latin. J        t  hri.,  td  ti.mtiUr.  (Faibclocgh.) 

25.  International  Law.— Text  book:  Snow's  Cases  on  Inter- 
national Law.     [See  coarse  17  in  History.] 

t  hrg.,  both  tmttltr*.  (Duniwav.) 

noot  Courta. 

Hoot  courts  are  held  under  the  direction  of  the  department,  and 
the  instructors  assist  in  the  selection  of  cases,  and  examine  the 
briefs  and  opinions  rendered. 

Students  of  the  University  whose  major  subject  is  Law,  on 
graduating  from  the  University  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts.  Bach  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
must  present  for  graduation  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  three  thous- 
and words  on  a  subject  to  be  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  major 

Students  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
its  equivalent,  and  who  have  completed  fifteen  courses  in  Law, 
exclusive  of  Elementary  Law  and  the  Special  Courses  in  Law, 
will  be  given  the  professional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  pro- 
vided they  have  spent  two  years  in  resident  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity, one  year  of  which  has  been  as  graduate  students.  Each 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  present  a 
thesis  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  words  on  a  subject  to  be 
selected  with  the  approval  of  the  major  professor. 

Library  fees  are  charged  as  follows,  payable  at  the  beginning  of 
each  semester :  First  year  courses,  one  dollar  per  semester ; 
second  and  third  year  courses,  two  dollars  per  semester. 

[For  other  fees  and  wpensea,  see  p.  50.] 


Courses  of  Instruction. 
DRAWING  AND  PAINTING. 


The  DepBriment  aims  to  develop  and  direct  tbe  power  of  visual 
observation,  and  manual  skill  in  conneclion  therewith,  Tot  the 
purpose  of  increasing  intellectual  power  to  discriniiuate  aud 
esthetic  sensibility  lo  feel.  No  particular  methods  or  technical 
processes,  as  such,  are  fixedly  insisted  upon,  but  each  student  is 
free  to  eipress  himself  in  any  way  not  inconsistent  wilh  sound 
workmanship.  The  principles  of  sound  workmanship  in  drawing 
and  painting  are  carefully  taught,  the  Department  in  this  sense 
being  strictly  a  technical  one. 

Through  a  gift  to  the  Department  from  Mrs.  Edward  Barron  a 
seriesof  four  spEcially  planned  studios  has  been  erected,  in  which 
the  work  of  the  Department  is  very  perfectly  accommodated. 

1.  Elementary  Drawing. — The  attention  is  disciplined  and 
brought  under  control ;  visual  and  mental  comprehensiveness  is 
encouraged ;  a  free,  natural,  direct,  technical  expression  is  aimtd 
at.  By  these  meana  as  much  power  in  drawing,  and  as  much 
understanding  and  feeling,  as  ia  possible  in  the  time  given,  are 
developed.  Registration  in  this  course  for  less  than  three  hours 
is  considered  inadvisable,  although  sometimes  permitted.  At 
least  three  hours  (nine  hours  of  actual  drawing  per  week]  through 
the  year,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  as  a  preparation  to  any  of 
the  more  advanced  courses,  except  courses  4  and  5,  Open  to  all 
students.  Xlo  6  hn.,  fto/ft  lemttlcrt.  (Clark,  Piskh.) 

2.  Color:  Oil  Painting.— Chieay  stilMife;  though  when  the 
student's  power  warrants  it,  landscape  study  may  he  included; 
and,  in  case  of  advanced  students,  portrait  study  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  atill-life  work.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  course  i, 
or  ita  equivalent,  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  they 
are  qualified  to  undertake  the  work. 

ttoB  hri.,  bolh  temeiUn  (Brown,  Clakk.) 

3.  Advanced  Drawing,  The  Figure.— This  course  is  princi- 
pally devoted  to  life  work.  A  very  brief  introduction  to  the 
human   figure   through   the  cast  may  be  given,  and  toward  the 

.  close   of  tbe  year,   some  time  may  be  devoted  to  drawing  the 
head.    Figure  drawing  is  given  as  the  best  discipline  possible, 
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developing  equally  accuracy  of  eye,  observation  of  structure  and 
character,  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  and  manual  skill. 

S  io  6  hrs  ,  both  semestert.  (Brown.) 

4.  Scientific  Perspective.— This  course  deals  first  viiih  the 
mathematical  theory  worked  out  in  problems  upon  the  drafting 
board,  and  afterwards  with  the  utilization  of  the  theory  in  actual 
out-door  drawings  from  nature. 

Shrst  Sd  semester.  (Clark.) 

5.  Landscape. — Chiefly  out-door  work;  but  supplemented, 
during  the  colder  weather  of  each  semester,  by  study  from 
drawings,  photographs,  and  still-life,  with  special  attention  to  the 
interpretative  use  of  graphic  materials.  The  pen,  brush  (mono- 
chrome), and  pencil,  are  used  according  to  the  needs  of  each 
individual.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  one  semester  of 
coarse  i.  3  to  6  hra.t  both  semesters,  (Clark.) 

6.  Estlietics. — ^The  nature,  use,  and  origin  of  the  esthetic 
faculty.  Principles  of  beauty  deductively  discovered  through 
examination  of  beautiful  things — chiefly  natural  objects.  Beauty 
of  solid  form,  of  surfaces,  of  lines,  of  light,  of  color.  Open  to 
all  third  year  and  fourth  year  students  and  to  all  students  who 
have  taken  course  i,  or  its  equivalent.  Only  a  limited  number 
will  be  admitted  to  this  class,  and  the  permission  of  the 
instructor  must  be  obtained  before  registering.  The  sessions  will, 
however,  be  open,  and  all  comers  will  be  welcome. 

1  hi'.,  Ut  semester,  (Brown.) 


nATHEHATiCS. 

PURE  MATHEMATICS. 

Professors  Allardicic,  LiTTLK,  and  Grbbn,  Assistant  Professor 
Cox,  Instructor  Blichpeldt,  and  Assistants  Walker 

and  Shiblby. 

The  courses  in  this  department  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the 
wantsof  three  classes  of  students:  students  whose  major  subject 
is  Mathematics,  students  in  the  departments  of  Engineering,  and 
students  who,  while  taking  their  major  in  some  other  department, 
desire  to  include  some  mathematics  in  their  course. 

For  students  whose  major  subject  is  Mathematics  the  following 
programme  of  work  is  recommended :    In  the  first  year,  couises  *] , 
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8,  and  8a;  in  the  second  year,  conrsee  9  and  10;  in  the  Ibitd  year, 
courses  11  and  11;  while  the  work  during  the  fourth  year  and  for 
graduate  sludeats  may  be  selected  from  the  remaining  courses, 
and  from  the  Department  of  Applied  Mathematics.  The  advanced 
courses  in  the  more  modern  branches  of  mathematics  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  given  once  in  two  or  once  in  tbree  yeats,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  advanced  students  will  thus  have  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  more  important  branches  of  modern  matbematics. 
Courses  i,  3,  3.  4,  and  5  have  been  arranged  for  students  in 
Engineering,  after  consullatioti  with  the  professors  in  these 
departments;  courses  i,  1,  3,  end  4  forming  the  work  for  the  first 
year,  and  course  5  for  the  second  year.  The  first  semester's  work 
of  coutse  15,  Differentia!  Equations,  may  be  tekrn  by  those 
Engineering  students  who  desire  to  include  this  subject  in  their 

Students  who  desire  to  take  one  or  more  years  of  mathematics 
as  a  part  of  a  liberal  training  are  recommended  to  begin  their 
work  in  this  department  with  courses  7  and  8  or  with  oneofthem, 

1.  Algebra.— (Two  sections  ) 

S  hri;  holh  lemeiten.  (Cox,  BLICBFRI.DT. ) 

2.  Trlganometry.— (Two  sections.) 

3  Am.  ,  111  itmtittr.  (Buchfbldt,  Walker,) 

3.  Solid  Qeometry  —(Two  sections.)  In  this  course  a  few 
weeks  will  be  devoted  to  a  discusBion  of  some  of  the  more  import- 
ant parts  of  Plane  Geometry. 

£  hm..  It  semester.  (Bi,lCHFBLDr,  Waleer) 

4.  Co-ordinate  Oeoroetry.—(Thtee  sections.) 

5  hr».,  id  lemeittr,  and  3  hrt  ,  both  temuttTt. 

(Cox,  Blichfeldt,  Walkbk.) 
Courses  I,  3,  3,  and  4  constitute  the  first  year's  work  for  atn- 
dents  in  Engineering. 

5.  Calculus.- Taylor's  Cakulm  is  Qsed  as  text. 

3  hn.,  both  uiaetttn.  (Cox,  BtiCHFKLDT.) 

Course  5  constitutes  the  second  year's  work  for  students  in 
Engineering. 

7.  aeotnetry. — This  course  includea  a  discussion  of  some  of 
the  more  modern  developments  of  Synthetic  Geometry.  Open 
to  students  who  have  credit  for  Plane  Geometry  as  an  entrance 
anbJecL  t  hn.,  both  tetneften.  (Allakdicb.) 
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8.  Algebra. — Chrystars  Introduction  to  Algebra  will  be  used 
as  a  text  book.  Open  to  students  who  have  credit  in  Elementary 
Algebra  as  an  entrance  subject. 

3  hr8,y  both  semesters.  (Grbbn.) 

8a.  Trigonometry. — Elementary  course  in  Plane  Trigonom- 
etry. £  hrs.,  Sd  semester.  (Little.) 

Courses  7,  8,  and  8a  should  be  taken  as  the  first  year's  work  by 
students  making  Mathematics  their  major  subject.  These 
courses  are  recommended  to  students  whose  major  subject  lies  in 
some  other  department,  but  who  may  desire  to  include  some 
mathematics  in  their  course. 

9.  Advanced  Algebra  — A  continuation  of  course  8.  Chrjs- 
tal's  Text-book  of  Algebra  is  used  as  a  text. 

B  hrs.j  both  semesters.  (Grben.) 

10.  Co-ordinate  Qeometry.— An  elementary  course  in  the 
analytic  geometry  of  the  conic  sections,  including  the  discussion 
of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree.    (Two  sections.) 

3  hfs.^  both  semesters.  (Buchfeldt.) 

Courses  9  and  10  form  the  regular  work,  during  the  second  year, 
for  students  whose  major  subject  is  Mathematics. 

11.  Advanced  Co-ordinate  Qeometry.— Salmon's  Conic 
Sections  is  used  as  a  text-book. 

B  hrs.f  both  semesters.  (Litti,e.) 

12.  Differential  and   Integral  Calculus.— Lectures  on  the 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus,  with  applications  to  the  theory 
of  plane  curves,  on  the  lines  of  Williamson's  treatises. 

3  hrs.f  both  semesters  (Allari  icE  ) 

13.  Advanced  Calculus.— A  continuation  of  course  12. 

B  hrs.,  both  semesters.  (  Allardice.) 

14.  Definite  integrals. 

S  hrs  ,  Bd  semester.  ( A1.1.ARDICE  ) 

15.  Differential  Equations.— Text- book,  Forsythe's  Differ- 
ential Equations.     [Not  given  in  1900-01.] 

3  hrs.  both  semester s.  (Little.) 

16.  Determinants  and  the  Theory  of  Equations  —Burn- 
side  and  Panton's  Pheory  of  Equations  is  used  as  a  text  book. 
[Not  ^ven  in  1900-01.]        3  hrs.,  both  semesters,  (Green.) 
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17.  nodera  Analytical  Qeometry.— Lectures.    [Not  given 
101900-01.]  Shn.,bolhuniaUri.  (Grhsn.) 

18.  Theory  of  Functions  —An  elementary  coune. 

3  Art.,  both  tenuttn.  (Uttls.) 

19     Qeometry  of  Three  Dimensions.— Salmon's  Geometry 
of  Three  Dimensions  is  useil  as  a  text-book. 

SKrt.,  both  lemateri.  (Greem.) 


(Allardicb  ) 

31.    Projective     Ueometry.  —  Lectnres     following     Keye'a 
Geometric  der  Lage.     [Not  given  in  1900-01.] 

£hrt.,  liltemeiler.  (Allardicb.) 

21     Higher    Plane    Curves.— Lectures.      [Not     given     in 
1900-01  ]  S  hri.,  both  irmeiltr$.  (GrEhn.) 

23      Vector    Analysis.- A   course   of  lectures    upon    Vector 
Algebra  and  its  applications. 

t  hrl.,  bolk  ttvKiUn.  (LITTI.R  ) 

24.    Theory  of  Substitutions.— [Not  given  in  1900-01.] 

*  Ara.,  td  temeiUr.  (  Allardics.) 

29.    Theory  of  Functions.     [Not  given  in  1900-01  ] 

Shrt.,  both  Kmetter:  (AllardiCB.) 

26.     Curve  Tracing  —Frost's  Curve  Tracing  is  tbe  teit-book 
used.     [Not  given  in  1900-01.] 

Shrt.,  both  temetttrt.  (GbeKM.) 

APPUED  MATHBMATIC5. 
Professor  HOSKINS. 
I.  Theoretical  Mechanics.- An  elementary  course,  covering 
tbe  fundamental  principles  of  Statics,  Kinematics,  and  Kinetics, 
restricted  mainly  to  coplauar  forces  and  to  plane  motion  of 
particles  and  of  rigid  bodies.  An  elementary  treatment  of 
Graphical  Statics  is  included.  The  course  is  designed  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  courses  in  Applied  Mechanics  taken  by  students  of 
Engineering,  but  is  open  to  all  nhose  preparation  includes 
Co-ordinate  Geometry.  Calculus  must  either  precede  this  course 
or  be  taken  at  the  same  time. 

B  hrt.,  both  itmtslert  (Hoskims.) 
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2.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — An  elementary  course,  designed 
primarily  for  students  whose  major  work  is  in  Mathematics  or  in 
Mathematical  Physics,  but  open  to  others  having  the  requisite 
preparation.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus  is  presupposed. 

S  hrs.,  both  semesters.  (Hoskins  ) 

3.  Theoretical  ilechanics.— An  advanced  course  on  the 
Statics  and  Kinetics  of  rigid  bodies  and  systems.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  i  or  course  2 

2  or  S  hrs,t  both  semesters,  (Hoskins.) 

Courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects  will  be  open 
to  students  having  the  requisite  mathematical  preparation  : 
Theory  of  Attraction  and  of  the  Potential  Function. 
Hydromechanics. 
Theory  of  Elasticity. 
These  courses  must  be  preceded  by  course  3,  or  its  equivalent. 


PHYSICS. 

Professor  Sanford,  and  Assistant  Professors  Taylor,  Stbarns, 

Murphy,  Barnbtt,  and  Rogers. 

I.   I^ABORATORY  COURSES. 

1.  Dynamics. — Open  only  to  students  who  have  had  elemen- 
tary algebra  and  plane  geometry.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  This  course,  or  its  equivalent,  is  required  of 
all  students  taking  Physics. 

S  hrs.f  either  semester.  (Murphy,  Stearns  ) 

2.  Electricity  and  Magnetidni.— One  lecture  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  per  week. 

S  hrs.f  either  semester.  (Tayi^or,  Stearns.) 

3.  Heat  and  Sound. — One  lecture  and  one  laboratory  period 
per  week.  f  hrs. ,  either  semester,        (Murphy.  ) 

4.  Elementary  Optics.— Open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
trigonometry.  Only  a  small  class  can  be  accommodated,  and 
the  preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  need  this  training 
for  their  major  subject.        f  hrs. ,  Sd  semester.  (S anford.  ) 
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Courses  I,  2,  3,  and  4  constitute  a  five  hoars'  course  for  one  7ear 
in  geoerat  Physics,  and  are  intended  to  precede  the  advanced 

5.  Experimental  Optics.— For  major  students  in  FbjMcsL  A 
few  others  will  be  admitted  by  special  arrangement. 

t  hn.,  both  ttrntfUrt.  {SanFORD.J 

6.  Electrical  and  Magnetic  Measurements.— To  be  accom- 
panied bj  lecture  course  a.  Open  to  studenta  who  have  had 
courses  I  and  2,  or  their  equivalent,  and  may  be  made  a  two  years 
course.  S  or  S  hr».,  both  tttnuUrt.  (Tavlor.) 

7.  Electro -Chemical  Measurements.— To  be  accompanied 
by  lecture  course  a.  Open  to  atudenta  who  have  had  courses  i 
and  2,  or  their  equivalent. 

S  otS  kT».,  both  umuteri.  (Taylor.) 

8     Investigation  of  Original  Problems  In  the  Laboratory. 
IIouTt  to  be  dfttrmined  in  each  caie.  (Samford.) 

II.  LKCTURH  COQRSBS. 

a.  Electrical  and  Hagnetlc  Measurements.- To  accompany 
laboratory  courses  6  and  7.   1  hr.,  both  letntitert.  (Taylor.) 

b.  Ueneral  Physics.— For  students  who  have  had  ten  honrsof 
laboratory  Physics.  3  hra.,  both  lefneUer*.  (Samford.) 

c.  Teachers'  Course  in  Elementary  Physics.— Open  to  stn> 
dents  who  have  had  couraes  1,3,3,  '°d  4>  °^  their  equivalent. 

1  hr.,  both  lematen.  (Samford.) 

d.  "nieoretlcal  Physics.— A  mathematical  trestmentof  general 
physical  laws,  with  applications  of  mathematics  to  the  statement 
of  physical  phenomena.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  co-or- 
dinate geometry  and  calculus. 

S  hn.,  Ut  ttmuUr.  (MuRPny.) 

e.  Thermodynamics.     S  hn.,  td  ttmeiUr.  (Stsarns.) 
Laboratory  Feei. — For  laboratory  courses  i,  3,  6,  and  7  a  fee  of 

three  dollars  a  semester  will  be  charged.  For  courses  3,  4,  and  5 
the  fee  will  be  two  dollars.  In  course  8,  the  fee  will  depend  upon 
the  number  of  bours  credit  and  the  apparatus  used,  but  will  not 
exceed  five  dollars  per  semester. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

Professors  6tii;i«man,  Richardso!^,  and  Lenox,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Young,  Instructor  Swain,  and  Assistants  Harkins, 

Hyde,  and  Cox. 

I.  WCTURE  COURSES. 

1.  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.  — Explaining  and 
reyiewing  laboratory  course  a,  and  open,  in  connection  with  that 
coarse  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

B  hn.,  either  semeiter,  (Richardson.  ) 

2.  Qeneral  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Lectures  based  on  the 
periodic  system  and  illustrated  with  experiments.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  completed  courses  i  and  a,  or  an  equivalent. 

f  hrs.f  both  semesters.  (Stillman.) 

3.  Organic  Chemistry. — Lectures  and  reviews  on  the 
Chemistry  of  Carbon  Compounds.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  2. 

ihrs.,  both  semesters,  (Richardson  ) 

4.  Industrial  Chemistry. — Lectures  on  the  processes  of 
chemical  arts  and  industries — fuels,  acid  and  alkali  manufac- 
turing, glass,  explosives,  sugar-making  and  refining,  petroleum, 
etc.  Lectures  in  this  course  are  also  given  by  Professors 
Richardson  (Dyes),  Lenox  (Iron  and  Steel),  and  Young 
(Pottery).  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  2  and 
3;  or  may  be  taken  concurrently  with  course  3. 

£  hrs,,  both  semesters.  (Stillman.) 

5.  History  of  Chemistry.— Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  2  and  3      [This  course  will  be  given  in  1900-01.] 

1  hr,,  Sd  semester^  in  alternate  years,  (Richardson.) 

6.  Theories  of  Chemistry.— Modern  concepts  in  Chemical 
Theory.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  2  and  3. 

2  hrs  ,  Ist  semester,  (Stii,i,man  ) 

7.  Urine  Analysis. — In  connection  with  laboratory  course  (;p. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  semester's 
work  in  Quantitative  Analysis.  [This  course  will  not  be  given  in 
1900-01.]     i  hri,f  Ist  semester y  in  alternate  years.  (Lenox.) 

8.  Advanced  Organic  Chemistry.— Advanced  topics  in 
Organic  Chemistry^  including  Stereo-Chemistry.      Open  to  stu^ 
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dents  who  have  completed  conrae  3.     [Tbis  course  will  not  be 
given  in  19CO-01,] 

i  hrt.,  S-l  eemeiler,  in  altematt  yean.  (Richakdson.) 

9.  Toxicology. — In  connection  witb  laboratory  couTEc  A. 
£1  peri  mental  lectures  on  the  detection  of  the  more  important 
organic  and  inorganic  poisons.  Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted at  least  oue  semester's  work  in  Quantitative  Ansljsia. 
[This  course  will  be  given  in  1900-01.] 

5  hn.,  Ul  temeiUr,  in  altemale  yeart.  (Lbnox.) 

10.  Organic  Synthesis.— Tie  a  ting  ot  the  more  important 
general  reactions  (or  the  trans  form  at  ion  of  carbon  compounds. 
Open  to  students  in  connection  with  laboratory  course  d.  [This 
coarse  will  not  be  given  in  1900-01.] 

1  kr.,  td  iimnter.  (Richardson.) 

11.  Thermochemistry.— Lectures  on  the  relations  between 
heat  and  chemical  energjr,  mainly  treated  by  the  methods  of 
thermodynamics.  Open  to  students  who  have  compleled  course 
6  and  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  either  course  5  or  course  1 1 
in  Mathematics  ^  hri.,  both  itmetUrt.  (Vounc  ) 

12.  Seminary  In  Chemistry.— Discussion  of  assigned  topics 
in  theoretical  and  general  Chemistry.  Open  to  graduate  students, 
and  to  H'lvancecl  undergraduates  in  Chemistry,  with  the  approval 
of  the  faculty  in  Chemistry.  1  hr..  bolA  >-meiltri. 

13  Quailtstlve  Analysis —In  connection  with  laboratory 
course  b  1  hr  ,  eilhrr  tevifsUr.  (Lenox.) 

H.  Electro-chemistry.- Lectureson  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity by  chemical  processes,  the  theory  of  batteries,  etc.  a. 
Including  lectures  for  the  fiist  semester,  which  will  be  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  a.  b.  Including  lectures  for 
the  second  semester,  which  will  be  open  only  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  11.     1  hr.,  both  unxeXtrt.  (Young.) 

II.     LABORATORV  COUR5BS, 

a.  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Bipe rime ota  in 
Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry  in  connection  with  course  i. 

S  a/lrrnootu,  either  lemtittr. 

(Richardson,  Young,  Harkins,  Cox.) 

b.  Qualitative  Analysis.— Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  a. 

3  c^flemoont,  either  eemeiler.  (Lbnox,  Swain.) 
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c.  Inorganic  Preparations.— A  laboratory  course  in  the 
preparation  and  purification  of  Inorganic  Compounds.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  courses  2  and  b. 

3  a/lemcons,  either  semester.  (YouNG.) 

d     Preparation  of  Typical  Carbon  Compounds.— Open  in 

connection  with  course  3  to  students  who  have  completed  course 
b,  S  a/UrnoonSf  either  semester.  (Richardson.) 

e.  Quantitative  Analysis.— Training  in  manipulation  in 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods.  Work  begins  either  sem- 
ester. Students  in  other  departments  than  Chemistry  may  regis- 
ter for  three  afternoon 8  if  they  cannot  arrange  for  four,  as  is 
recommended.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  2, 
13,  and  6;  or  may  be  begun  with  the  second  semester  of  course  2. 

4  afternoonst  either  sem.ester.  (Stii*i*man.) 

f.  Mineral  Analysis. — Systematic  analysis  of  representative 
minerals.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  e,  and 
required  of  students  whose  major  subject  is  Chemistry. 

4  afternoons f  either  semester.  (Stii;i«man,  Lsnox.) 

S.  Urine  Analysis. — Open  to  students  who  are  taking  or  have 
completed  course  7  and  who  have  completed  course  e.  [This 
course  will  not  be  given  in  1900-01.] 

3  or  4  afternoons,  1st  semester,  in  alternate  years.  (Lhnox.  ) 

h.  Toxicology. — Open  to  students  who  are  taking  or  have 
completed  course  9  and  who  have  completed  course  e.  [This 
course  will  be  given  in  1900-01.] 

4  ujte.  noons t  1st  semester,  in  alternate  years.  (LBNOX.) 

I.  Special  ilethods  in  ilineral  Analysis.— Chiefly  volu- 
metric including  iron  and  steel  analysis.  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  course/. 

4  afternoons,  2d  semester.  (Lenox.) 

J.  Sugar  Analysis. — Methods  of  analysis  used  in  sugar  manu- 
facture and  refining.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
course  e.  3  or  4  afternoons,  2d  semester.  (Stii,i,man.) 

k.  Organic  Analysis. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
courses  d  and  e. 

;f  afternoons,  either  semester.  (Richardson.) 
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I.    AssayliiK.—  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  e. 

t  afUrnoona,  either  temeiler.  (Lhkox,  Hyde.) 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Chcmictry  will 
be  required  to  complete  courses  i,  2,  3,  13,  a,  h,  d,  t.  acd  /  in 
Chemistry,  course  i  in  Physics,  courses  i  aod  2  in  'German. 
Students  who  are  candidates  for  A.  B.  in  Chemistry,  but  are 
looking  forward  to  Medicine  or  Pharmacj  as  a  career,  are 
permitted  to  substitute  Physio'ogy  1  for  Ffajsics  i  when  it  is  not 
practicable  for  them  to  Cake  both,  and  to  substitute  Urine  Analysis 
or  Toxicology  for  course  /. 

III.     CHEMICAL  HNGINEXRIKG. 

In  recognition  of  au  increasing  field  of  activity  for  men  qualified 
to  occupy  positions  aa  superintendents  and  managers  of  manu- 
facturiog  enterprises  involving  chemical  processes,  it  has  been 
arranged,  in  co-operation  with  the  departments  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Mechanical  Engineering;,  to  offer  students  the  opportunity 
to  obtain  such  Iraininf;  as  will  best  qualify  Ihem  for  such 
positions.  Experience  shows  the  great  advantage  in  these 
positions  of  fundamental  training  in  principles  of  construction, 
strength  of  materials,  steam  engineering,  machine  designing, 
combined  with  thorough  chemical  training. 

The  degree  of  Engineer  in  Chemical  Engineering  will  be 
conferred  upon  the  completion  of  the  following  courses:  Chemistry, 
ti  a,  3,  3,  4,  13.  b,  d,  t,f;  German,  i,  a;  Physics,  i,  3;  Mathematics, 
1,  a,  3,  5;  Applied  Mathematics,  i;  Civil  Engineering,  i,  3,  3a; 
Mechanical  Engineering,  3,  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  8;  thesis  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  students  entering  the  University  with  that 
intention  will  be  able  to  take  the  degree  in  one  year  after  the 
baccalaureate  degree.  Students  pursuing  this  course  will  be  given 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Chemistry  at  the  end  of  four 
years. 

Laboratory  Feel. — A  charge  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  semester 
will  be  made  to  students  in  all  laboratory  courses.  Of  these 
charges  five  dollars  per  semester  in  assaying,  and  ten  dollars  per 
semester  in  the  other  course*,  is  returnable,  less  billsfor  breakage 
And  loss  of  apparatus. 
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BOTANY. 

dENBRAL  BOTANY. 

Professor  CAMpfiBtt,  Assistant  Professor  Peircb,  and  Assistant 

Cannoic. 

1.  Eleinentary  Botany .^Stndy  of  representatives  of  the 
principal  gronps  of  plants,  with  lectures  upon  special  morphology 
and  classification.  (Campbell's  Blements  of  Structural  and 
Systematic  Botany.)  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student 
a  grounding  in  the  principles  of  plant  structure  and  classification, 
derived  from  a  careful  study  in  the  laboratory  of  selected  types, 
supplemented  by  such  explanatory  lectures  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  S hr$.,  both  iemesUra.  (Pbircb,  Cannon.) 

2.  Algm. — Lectures,  reading,  and  laboratory  work  upon  the 
special  morphology  and  classification  of  the  Algse. 

5Ar«.,  Jat  umtiier,  (Campbbi«l.) 

3.  ArchegoniaUe. — Special  morphology  and  classification  of 
the  Archegoniatse.    Continuation  of  course  2. 

5  hr$,t  2d  semeUer,  (Campbbi«i«.) 

[Courses  2  and  3  were  not  given  in  1899-1900,  but  will  be  offered 
in  1900-01.] 

4.  Histological  Methods. — Application  of  microtome  section- 
ing to  the  study  of  morphology  and  development. 

ii  Ar«.,  both  aemesUra.  (Campbbli*,  Pbi&CB.) 

5.  Elementary  Physiology.— I^aboratory  work,  lectures,  and 
reading  on  Respiration  and  Nutrition. 

S  hr8,j  id  semeiUr.  (PBIRCB.) 

6.  Elementary  Bacteriology.— Laboratory  work,  lectures, 
and  reading.  S  hr$,,  Ut  9eme8ter,  (Pbircb.) 

7.  The  Evolution  of  Plant  Forms.— Lectures.  Open  to  all 
except  first  year  students.  [Course  7  was  not  given  in  1899-1900, 
but  will  be  offered  in  1900-01.] 

1  hr.,  2d  semester,  (Campbbi*!*.) 

8.  Physiological  Anatomy. — Laboratory  work  and  lectures 
on  the  cells  and  tissues,  especially  of  vascular  plants. 

S  hra.,  Jit  semester,  (Pbircb.) 
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9.  Advanced  Pbystolocy.— L«boratot7  work,  lecturet,  and 
reading  on  Growth,  Irritability,  and  Reproduction. 

6  An.,  id  ttmetter.  (PsiRCB.) 

10.  Advanced  Work.  —  Intended  especially  for  graduate 
atndents.  (Campbbli.,  Pbibcb.) 

Conrse  I  must  precede  all  other  coorgeH,  except  course  7,  and 
stndents  making  the  subject  a  major  must  complete  courses  i  to 
5  inclusive,  and  also  courses  a  and  3  in  Systematic  Botany,  before 
graduation.  Course  10  is  intended  especially  for  graduate 
students,  and  opportunities  will  be  given  such  students  for 
carrying  on  apecial  lines  of  work  upon  original  problems. 

Laboratory  Ftet. — Ten  dollars  for  course  6;  five  dollars  for 
courses  5  and  9;  tbiee  dollars  per  semester  for  each  of  the  other 
laboratory  courses. 

SYSTBnATIC  BOTANY. 

Professor  Dodlby,  and  Assistant  Wight. 

Instruction  in  this  Department  chiefly  relates  to  the  Sperma- 
phytea,  their  structure,  affinities,  and  geographic  distribution. 
The  advanced  work  on  the  Fungi  will  also  be  given  under  its 
direction. 

Course  I  or  its  equivalent  is  required  of  students  intending  to 
graduate  with  Systematic  Botany  as  a  major  study.  It  is  alao 
required  as  a  t)asis  for  courses  3,  4,  and  6.  An  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  the  structure  of  the  flowering  plants  only  is  required  to 
enter  courses  3  and  5. 

1.  Elementary  Botany.— A  study  of  plant  types,  etc.  [See 
course  i  under  General  Botany.] 

2.  The  Fnngl.— The  laboratory  work  (three  hours)  will  be 
devoted  to  morphology,  development,  and  culture  methods;  the 
lectures  to  systematic  relationships,  with  an  account  of  econom- 
ically important  forms.    Bhn.,  UttentaUr.    (DUDLBV,  WIGHT.) 

3.  ^Spennaphyta.— The  morphology,  histology,  and  afiSnities 
of  the  principal  orders  of  flowering  plants  represented  on  the 
Pacific  Slope  will  be  studied,  and  an  acquaintance  made  with 
typical  forms  through  dissection  and  drawing. 

4  hrt.,  Sd  unuter.  (DuDLKV.  WIGHT.) 

[4.  The  AIgs  and  Archegoalatie,— See  courses  a  and  3 
under  General  Botany.] 
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5.  Qeographical  Distribution.— Lectures  on  the  orders  con- 
taining trees  and  shrubs  and  on  the  general  principles  of 
geographical  distribution  which  they  illustrate.  Laboratory 
work,  also  preparation  of  herbariuni  specimens  of  woody  plants, 
native  and  exotic.       t  hr$..  2d  aemesUr,        (Dudlky,  Wight.) 

6.  The  Composltae. — A  study  of  representatives  of  the  tribes 
of  Compositae,  with  reference  to  classification. 

S  or  more  Ar«.,  Ut  semester.  (Dudley.) 

7.  Advanced  Work. — .\dvanced  work  and  special  investiga- 
tion on  the  biology  of  the  Spermaphytes  and  Fungi,  including 
systematic  studies,  and  the  natural  methods  of  cross  fertilization. 

S  or  more  hrs.^  each  semester.  (Dudley.) 

Laboratory  Fees. — Three  dollars  per  semester. 


HYGIENE  AND  ORGANIC  TRAINING. 

Professor  Wood,  Instructors  Snow,  Storey,  and  March,  and 
Assistants  Townsend,  Beach,  Dickson,  Wheeler, 

and  Waite. 

The  aims  of  this  Department  are:  (i)  To  provide  general  and 
special  instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  improvement  and 
preservation  of  health;  (2)  To  furnish  the  student,  through 
facilities  and  instruction  in  the  Gymnasium  and  elsewhere, 
opportunity  for  general  organic  development;  (3)  To  provide  a 
thorough  training  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teaching  in  this  branch  of  education. 

For  the  gymnastic  training  of  students  there  are  two  buildings, 
Roble  Gymnasium  for  the  young  women,  and  Encina  Gymnasium 
for  the  young  men.  Both  are  temporary  frame  buildings,  but  are 
substantially  built  and  equipped  with  suitable  apparatus. 

Good  facilities  for  athletics  have  been  provided.  The  young 
women  have  two  tennis  courts,  paved  with  bituminous  rock;  the 
young  men  four  courts  of  the  same  material.  In  addition,  the 
athletic  grounds  contain  a  quarter-mile  track,  and  areas  for 
basket-ball,  baseball,  football,  and  field  sports. 

All  students  are  entitled  to  anthropometric  and  medical  exami- 
nation. The  infoimation  furnished  by  measurement  and  exami- 
nation gives  the  basis  for  advice  to  the  student  as  to  the  hygienic 
regimen  most  conducive  to  health  and  development.    Exercises 
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*re  prescribed  for  the  individual,  first  for  tlie  correction  of  special 
weakness,  and  then  for  rational  and  symnielrical  development. 
The  regular  gymnastic  work  is  under  tlie  constant  BDpervision  of 
the  instructors. 

Facilities  are  provided  for  the  examination  of  sight  and  bear- 
ing. The  parpose  of  these  tests  is  to  determine  whether  the 
special  sense  organs  are  normal.  If  the  condition  is  abnormal 
and.  serious  enough  to  demand  further  attention  the  student  is 
referred  to  a  specialist. 

1.  Qymnastlc  ExcrclSU.— Individual  and  class  work,  with 
and  without  apparatus.  Open  to  all  students,  under  the  advice  of 
the  instructors.  One  hour  of  credit  will  be  given  for  systematic 
prescribed  exercises,  the  three  exercises  a  week  to  be  taken  on 
separate  days  arranged  according  to  the  work  of  the  student. 
(Three  exercise  hours  a  week.)  1  hr.,  both  temeiUri. 

<Storby,  March,  Townsend,  Bsach,  Whsslhr,  Waits, 
Dickson.) 

2.  Personal  Hygiene.— Open  to  all  students.  Lectures  and 
demon strat ions  designed  to  give  the  student  practical  knowledge 
of  matters  relating  to  the  individual  care  of  the  body,  the  im- 
provement of  health,  prevention  of  disease,  and  treatment  in 
emergencies. 

7  An.,  either  umaltr,  (WOOD,  SNOW,  MARCH.) 

i.  Sanitation.— Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course 
a.  Course  ^  will  take  up  the  study  of  public  health,  general 
hygiene,  and  sanitary  s'ience.  Students  will  prepare  papers 
upon  assigned  topics.     [Not  given  in  1900-01.] 

S  hri.,  id  ttmtiltr.  (Woon  ) 

4.  School  Hygiene. — Open  to  those  who  are  preparing  to 
teach.  A  study  of  the  child  organism,  special  hygiene  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  nervous 
system,  health  condition  of  schools  and  hygiene  of  instruction, 
diseases  caused  or  favored  by  school  life  and  their  prevention. 
[Not  given  in  1900-01.]  «  hrt.,  Ul  lemeiler.  (Wood.) 

5.  Nur^lnZ. — Open  by  special  permission  to  those  who  have 
had  satisfactory  preliminary  training.  This  course  is  not  intended 
for  the  training  of  professional  nurses,  but  to  give  the  atudent 
useful  knowledge  and  practical  training  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  care  of  the  sick,  treatment  of  tnjnriea,  what  to  do  in  emer- 
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gendes,  hygiene  of  the  sick  room,  and  similar  topics.     [Not 
given  in  1900-of.]  t  hrs.t  Sd  aemester.  (Wood.) 

6.  Hygiene  of  Sex.— Open  to  advanced  students  by  special 
permission.    [Not  given  in  1900-01.] 

1  hr.y  both  semesters,  (Wood.) 

The  following  courses,  in  addition  to  courses  2,  3,  and  4,  are 
recommended  for  candidates  for  graduation  in  Hygiene  and 
Organic  Training,  and  for  special  students  in  this  Department: 

[7.  Qeaeral  Anatomy  and  Physiology.— See  course  i  In 
Physiology ;  or  Elementary  Zoology. — See  course  i  in  Zoology.] 

[8.    Animal  Physiology.— See  course  2  in  Physiology.] 

[9.    Organic  Evolution.— See  course  15  in  Zoology.] 

10.  Applied  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Sense 
Organs. — A  study  of  the  principles  governing  the  use  of  instru- 
ments employed  in  the  various  methods  of  examination  of  the 
Eye,  Kar,  Nose,  and  Throat.  The  course  is  intended  to  give  a 
practical  knowledge,  particularly  of  Refraction  work  and  the 
significance  of  Refractive  errors.  Open  to  students  who  have 
had  course  3  in  Physiology  or  similar  preparation.  One 
demonstration  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

2  hr»„  1st  semester.  (Snow.) 

1 1 .  Kinesiology  — Special  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  exer- 
cise, including  Osteology,  Myology,  Arthrology,  and  a  study 
of  the  various  phenomena  of  voluntary  muscular  contraction. 

S  hrs.f  both  semesters.  (Storey.) 

12.  Special  Gymnastic  Training —Includes  individual  and 
class  exercises;  use  of  gymnastic  apparatus;  calisthenics;  light 
and  heavy  gymnastics,  health  and  medical  gymnastics,  with  and 
without  apparatus.  Gymnastic  games.  (Five  exercise  hours  a 
week.)  S  hr$.,  both  semesters. 

(Storey,  March,  Townsend,  Beach,  Wheei,er.) 

13.  Anthropometry. — Instruction  in  methods  of  examin- 
ing, measuring,  and  testing  the  body,  tabulation  and  charting  of 
statistics  and  Photography.  (One  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  a  week.)     [Not  given  in  1900-01.] 

5  hrs.,  2d  semester.  (Wood,  Storey,  March,  Snow.) 

14.  Special  Courses. — Special  courses  of  study  are  laid  out 
for  advanced  students  according  to  the  qualifications  of  each  indi- 
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vldual.  Sncb  courses  iocliide  tbe  study  of  topics  related  to 
Hygiene,  Sanitation,  aod  Gymnastics;  invesligatiotts  in  Anthro- 
pometTy,  diagnosis,  special  tests,  and  specific  effects  of  vaiioui 
kinds  of  activity  upon  the  different  structuies  and  function!  of 
the  human  organism. 

PHYSIOLOaV  AND  HISTOLOQV. 

Professor  Jenkins,  Associate  Professor  McFarland,  Assistant 

Professors    Grbenb   and    Wilbur*,  and  Instructors 

Stolienberg,  Clbavbland,  and  Snow. 

umdbrgraduats  courses. 

1.  Qeneral  Anatomy  Bnil  Pliysioloey,— This  course  is 
designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  laws  of  the  stiuctureandlhe 
activities  of  organisms.  The  work  will  give  occasion  to  discuss 
many  riueslions  of  General  Biology.  II  consists  of;  fiibt.  the 
study  of  the  cell  and  its  activities  as  shown  in  the  nnieellulai 
oi^nisms,  in  reproductive  cells,  aud  in  individual  cells  of  many 
tissues;  second,  the  study  of  the  laws  and  course  of  development 
resulting  in  higher  differentiations  in  structure,  and  specializa- 
tions in  function,  exhibited  in'a  selected  series  of  organisms, 
both  animals  aud  plants,  of  increasing  complexity;  third,  the 
comparative  study  of  the  physiological  processes  of  forms  placed 
under  widely  diff^-rent  conditions.  The  latter  part  of  the  course 
is  occupied  with  an  intioduclion  to  the  embryology,  anatomy, 
and  physiology  of  vertebrates.  (One  lecture  and  five  laboratory 
hours  a  week.)  S  hri.,  bulk  lemetUri. 

(Jbnki.ss,  Stoltknbhrg,  Ci,kavei.and  ) 

2.  Animal  Physiology.— This  course  is  to  be  preceded  by 
course  i.  It  includes  an  ezperimeiilal  course  in  physiology  in 
the  subjects:  muscle,  nerve,  blood,  circulation,  digestion,  respira- 
tion, elimination  of  wastes,  metabolism,  nutrition.  The  work 
covers  the  ground  represented  in  Poster's  Physiology,  Parts  I 
and  II.     (One  lecture  and  live  laboratory  hours  a  week.) 

3  hrs..  both  lemtttnii.  (Jbnkins,  Grbbne.) 

3.  Structure  and  Functions  of  th«  Neoous  System  and 
the  Sense  Organs.— This  course  compiises  a  comparative  study 
of  a  series  of  vertebrate  brains,  including  the  human  brain,  the 
development  of  the  vertebrate  nervous  system  and  sense  organs, 
and  an  experimental  course  in  the  physiology  of  the  i 

■Beglaalng  Beplember,  190a, 
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system  and  sense  organs.  For  texts  in  structure  the  student  Ia 
referred  to  Quain's  Anatomy,  loth  ed.,  and  Bdinger;  in  physi- 
ology, to  Foster's  Physiology,  Parts  III  and  IV,  and  the  American 
Text- Book.  It  is  desirable  that  students  in  this  course  should 
have  had  at  least  the  biological  training  represented  by  course  i. 
Students  are  advised  to  take  course  7  in  connection  with  this 
coarse.     (One  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  a  week.) 

3  hrs  ,  both  semesters.  (Jenkins,  Stoltenbkrg  ) 

4.  The  Circulation  of  the  Blood  —Advanced  course  open 
only  to  those  who  have  completed  courses  1,2,  and  6. 

S  hrs. ,  2d  semester.  (Greknk.) 

5.  Special  Courses  In  Physiology.— These  courses  are  open 
to  those  who  have  taken  courses  i,  2,  and  6.  They  are  arranged^ 
for  the  advanced  study  of  special  subjects  or  as  a  drill  in  the 
methods  of  research.  The  work  will  be  arranged  for  each  indi- 
vidual student.  The  time  of  each  will  vary  with  the  exigencies 
of  the  case.  2  to  5  hn.,  both  semesters. 

(Jenkins,  Greene.) 

6  Histology. — ^This  course  includes  both  the  study  of  the 
tissues  in  a  comparative  way,  and  the  history  of  their  develop- 
ment. Open  to  those  who  have  taken  course  i,  or  its  equivalent. 
Students  with  Physiology  as  their  major  are  advised  to  take 
courses  2  and  6  together.  (One  lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours 
a  week.)  3  hrs.,  both  semesters.  (McFarland.) 

7.  Histology   of   the    Nervous  System  and  the   Sense 

Organs. — A  course  in  advanced  Histology  dealing  with  the 
comparative  structure  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Organs. 
Opt* n  to  those  who  have  taken  courses  i  and  6,  and  designed  to 
be  taken  in  connection  with  course  3.  (One  lecture  and  six 
laboratory  hours  per  week  ) 

3  hrSt  Bd  semester.  (McFari^and.) 

8.  Histogenesis. — A  course  in  advanced  Histology  for  students 
who  have  completed  courses  i  and  6,  and  in  addition  the  first 
semester  of  Vertebrate  Embryology  (Zoology  5).  It  comprises 
the  comparative  study  of  the  histogenesis  of  the  fundamental 
vertebrate  tissues  and  organs.  (One  lecture  per  week,  minimum 
laboratory  work  six  hours  per  week.) 

3  hrs.,  1st  semester,  (McFari«and.) 
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9.  NeurocytoloKy.— A  detailed  ex  ami  nation  of  tbe  mlnate 
structure  of  the  nerve  cell  aud  nerve  Gbre  with  CHpedal  reference 
to  functional  changes  during  normal  activity  and  artificial 
Stimulation.  The  work  consiataof  at  least  sir  bouTs  per  week  of 
laboratory  work  and  of  one  conference  hour  in  which  tbe  lecent 
papers  bearing  upon  tbe  subject  are  discussed.  Open  to  those 
who  have  had  courses  i  and  6. 

£toB  hn.,  Ut  umciUr.  (McParlams.) 

10.  Cellular  Biology.— A  course  in  Cytoli^y  dealing  with 
the  structure  and  functions  of  tbe  cell,  with  especial  reference  to 
tbe  reproductive  proceases  in  unicellnlar  and  multicellaler 
organisms,  and  the  theories  connected  tbetewith.  (Two  lectnrea 
per  week,  with  demonatrationa  and  laboratory  work.) 

S  An.,  td  lemeUer.  (McParlahd.) 

11.  Mammillan  Anatomy.— Lectures  and  dissectiona. 

SloB  hn.,  Ut  lemeMlfr.  (GRBBITR.) 

12.  Qencral  Physlolagy._A  course  for  advanced  students 
in  the  eiperimental  Etnd;  of  tbe  more  recent  investigations  in 
General  Physiology; aa  presented  in  the  following  teits:  The  Cell, 
Hertwig;  General  Physiology,  Verwoin;  and  Experimental 
Morphology,  Davenport.  It  is  designed  also  that  the  course  will 
furnish  means  of  drill  Jn  research  in  the  lines  atudied.  Open  to 
those  who  have  bad  courses  i,  2,  and  6.  (Conference  once  a  week, 
minimum  laboratory  work  live  boura  per  week.) 

3  hra.,  both  temeiterl.  (JEHEIKS,  ClBAVBLAHD.) 

13.  Journal  Club.— Students  in  the  advanced  classeawill  be 
expected  to  meet  once  a  week  to  discuss  current  literature  in 
Physiology  and  Histology.  1  hr.,  both  $emttUr$. 

14.  Seminary  In  Physiology  and  Histology.— Open  to 
graduate  students.  t  hn.  both  temulen. 

fjEKKiKs,  UcPablanp,  Greeme.) 

15.  Nature  Study.— A  course  of  practical  work  in  nature 
study  for  students  who  expect  to  leacb  nature  study  in  the  public 
schools.  Students  must  receive  tbe  permission  of  the  instmctota 
to  register  for  tbis  coarse.  One  two-hour  lecture  and  demonslm- 
Uon  period  weekly.  [Given  in  co-operation  with  Professor 
EBLI.OGG :  see  Zoology  14.]       I  hr.,  both  iemeiUri.      Ubnkiks.) 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who  select  Physiology  and 
Histology  as  a  major  will  be  expected  to  take  courses  i,  3,  3,  6, 
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7,  and  13,  and  at  least  five  hours  to  be  made  up  from  conrsea  4, 
5.  9,  10,  and  m  and  in  addition  courses  i  and  a  in  Chemistry,  or 
courses  i  and  a  in  Fhyaica,  and  the  first  semester  of  Vertebrate 
Bmbrjology  (conise  5  in  Zoology) . 

LaioratPTf  Feet. — Seven  dollars  per  semester,  except  for  course 
I,  in  which  the  fee  if  five  dollara  per  semester. 


The  gradnate  conraes  in  PhjBiolog;  and  Histology  will  be 
planned  in  the  case  of  each  individual  student.  They  will  include 
the  thorongb  study  of  some  of  the  more  recent  special  treatises 
of  various  subjects  in  Histology  and  Pbysiology,  and  a  repetition 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  expeiimental  investigations  to  give  a 
discipline  in  the  methods  of  investigation.  There  will  be  given 
at  different  times  a  series  of  sdvanced  leclnres  on  Physiological 
and  Histological  subjects.  The  graduate  students  will  meet 
weekly  to  discnss  the  journals  of  the  Department,  and  will 
participate  in  the  work  of  the  Seminary  in  Physiology  and 
Histology.  Candidates  far  the  Doctor's  degree  will  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  course  on  some  original  research, 
the  subject  of  which  is  determined  by  their  previous  training  and 
thmt  inclinations.  The  collateral  subjects  to  be  pursued  with  the 
major  will  be  chosen  for  each  candidate  with  reference  to  his 
pttrticnlar  needs. 

rREP.UtATION  FDK  THE  STUDY  OP  MEDICIMS. 
students  intending  to  enter  on  the  study  of  medicine,  are 
advised  to  take  Physiology  and  Histology  as  a  major  subject,  with 
Chemistry,  Physica,  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates, 
and  Hygiene  among  the  collateral  subjects.  Such  a  course  gives 
that  fonndation  both  in  scientific  knowledge  and  in  skill  in 
experimental  Physiology,  and  in  Histological  and  Anatomical 
technique,  which  will  make  it  possible  to  accomplish  the  medical 
course  of  the  best  medical  schools  in  a  shorter  time  and  with 
greater  advantage. 
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Professors  Gilbert  and  KB1.1.OGG,  Associate  Professor  Pricb, 

Assislaot  Professor  Hbath,  Inalructors  Smydhr  and  Snow, 

Asaistant   Shodgrass,   and   President  Jordan, 


1.  Elementary  Zoology.— A  laborator;  coarse  involving 
the  study  of  representatives  of  the  principal  groups  of  animals, 
together  with  lectures  on  their  structure  and  classification,  and 
on  the  general  laws  of  biology  which  they  illustrate. 

3  hri. ,  both  eemetten.  (Heatb.) 

2.  The  Invertebrates  —Tbia  course,  foUovring  tbe  first  year's 
work,  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broader  knowledge  of  the 
morphology  and  relationships  of  the  more  important  invertebrale 
groups.  Tbe  main  features  of  development,  inclndiog  tbe  mor- 
phology of  larval  forms,  will  receive  attention. 

3  An.,  both  itiMtUrt.  (Heath.) 

3.  The  Vertebrates.— A  general  coarse  in  the  classification  of 
vertebrate  animals,  with  studies  in  tbe  babita  and  tbe  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  species.  The  course  will  include  field  excur- 
sions and  a  study  of  the  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving 
specimens.         S  hr$.,  both  ttrntttert.  {Gii-bert,  Snyder.) 

A.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.— A  more 
detailed  eiamination  of  vertebrate  morphology,  including  dissec- 
tion of  representatives  of  the  several  classes  of  vertebrates,  with 
comparative  studies  in  vertebrate  osteology,  the  nervous  and 
circDlatory  systems,  etc.        S  hr:,  both  itmeiUri.  (Price.) 

5.  Vertebrate  Embryology.— During  tbe  first  semester,  the 
development  of  the  chick;  for  tbe  second  semester,  tbe  shark, 
salamander,  and  mammal,     S  hr§  ,  both  tnxtiert.  (Prick.) 

6.  Advanced  Embryology.— The  work  during  the  first 
semester  will  consist  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  development  of 
the  nervous  system,  the  uriuogenital,  or  some  other  important 
system  of  organs.  During  the  second  semester,  each  student  will 
be  given  some  special  problem,  usually  in  the  line  of  the  verifica- 
tion of  some  piece  of  original  work. 

t  hrt. ,  both  umetUrt.  (PRICE.) 
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7.  Ichthyoloj^r. — A  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work, 
including  an  examination  of  the  larger  groups  of  fishes,  with 
special  reference  to  the  characters  on  which  they  are  based,  and 
including  practical  work  in  the  discrimination  of  species. 

$to6  hr8,t  hoth  semesters.  (GilbkrT.) 

8.  Advmnced  Ichthyology. — Special  problems  in  the  mor- 
phology and  classification  of  fishes  will  be  set  for  advanced 
students  prepared  for  such  work. 

2  to  6  hrs.f  both  semesters,  (Gii,bkrT.) 

9     Course  in  Zoological  Reading. 

f  hrs,,  both  semesters,  (Gii^bhrt,  Price,  Hkath.) 

BNTOMOLOQY. 

10.  Elementary  Entomology.— The  elementary  study  of 
insect  structure,  metamorphosis,  habits,  and  classification, 
including  practice  in  collecting  and  preserving  specimens. 

S  hrs,,  Ut  semester.  (Keli^ogg,  Snodgrass.) 

It.  ilorphology,  Development,  and  Classification  of 
Insects.  —  Continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  including  the 
elements  of  insect  embryology,  post  embryonic  development, 
and  comparative  morphology. 

Shrs  ,  Sd  semester.  (KELLOGG,  Snodgrass.) 

12.  General  Entomology. — A  course  of  lectures  and  demon- 
strations, in  which  the  more  general  aspects  of  the  biology  of 
insects  are  treated;  special  attention  is  given  to  those  phases  of 
insect  life  which  illustrate  certain  factors  in  orgiiuic  evolution,  as 
mimicry,  parasitism,  polymorphism,  social  life,  etc.;  important 
injurious  insects,  especially  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  are  given 
attention,  and  the  practical  application  of  entomology,  including 
the  use  of  insecticides  and  preventive  remedies,  is  discussed. 
Open  to  all  students.  3  hrs.,  Sd  semester.  (KELLOGG.) 

13.  Advanced  Work. — Advanced  study  and  investigation  of 
the  biology  of  insects.     Laboratory  and  field  work. 

2  to  6  hrs.,  both  semesters.  (Kellogg.) 

14.  Nature  Study. — A  course  of  practical  work  in  nature 
study  for  students  who  expect  to  teach  nature  study  in  the  public 
schools.  Students  must  receive  the  permission  of  the  instructors 
to  register  for  this  course.  One  two-hour  lecture  and  demonstra- 
tion period  weekly.  fGiven  in  co-operation  with  Professor 
Jenkins:  sec  Physiology   15.] 

I  hr.,  1st  semester*  (Kbllogg.) 
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BIONOniCS. 

15.  Organic  Evolution.— Lectures  on  the  laws  or  principlea 
of  biology  and  the  factors  in  organic  evolution.  Assigned  read- 
iag.     Not  open  to  first  year  students. 

3  hrl.,  Ut  trmatcT.  {JORDAN,  KSLLOCG.) 

16.  Seminary  In  Organic  Evolution  — Open  to  a  small 
number  of  advanced  sludenls. 

1  hr.,  holhtemalen.  {Jordan,  Kkllocg  ) 

Tbe  Zoological  Club  meets  bi  weekly  to  discuss  and  record  the 
original  observations  of  its  members.  Field  eicnrsioo*  are  fre- 
quently taken,  and  a  zoological  exploration  of  the  vicinily  of 
Palo  Alto  is  in  progress. 

Course  I  or  its  equivalent  must  precede  all  laboratory  courses, 
and  course  lo  ia  required  of  all  major  students  in  general  Zoology. 
These  must  obtain  before  graduation  at  least  forty  hours'  credit 
in  biological  subjects,  selected  from  courses  I  to  lo  in  Zoology, 
course  2  in  Physiology,  and  course  i  in  Botany. 

Students  irishing  to  give  special  attention  to  Bntomology  will 
include  courses  lo,  ll,  I3,  and  13  in  tbeir  major  work.  Course  I 
of  general  Zoology  mnst  precede  any  laboratory  course  in 
Entomology. 

Work  for  graduate  and  special  stndeuls  will  be  laid  out  in 
accordance  with  tbeir  individual  needs  and  preferences. 

THB  ZOOIcOCICAI.  COLLECTIONS. 

The  Zoological  Muitum  contains  a  very  fall  representation  of 
the  fishes  of  North  Ameiica,  and  includes  among  others  a 
valusble  series  of  the  deep-water  fishes  of  the  Pacific,  and  large 
collections  from  the  West  Indies,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Bering 
Sea,  Japan,  and  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  Americai  in  all, 
about  50,000  alcoholic  specimens,  representing  about  3,000 
species.  The  museum  contains  also  about  4,000  reptiles  and 
1,000  batrachians  in  alcohol,  3,000  mammal  skins,  3,500  bird 
skins  and  115  mounted  skeletons.  The  development  of  the 
mnseam  has  been  due  very  largely  to  tbe  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Timothy  Hopkins. 

Material  illustrating  the  principal  groups  of  invertebrates  is 
ample  for  class  instruction. 

The  EnComoUtgieal  ColUctiont  contain  autboritatirely  deter- 
tt/ined  spccimeaa,  accessible  for  comparison,  in  all  of  tlie  inject 
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orders,  and  include  many  sets  of  specimens  illnstrating  the 
development  and  habits  of  insects.  There  is  included,  also,  the 
most  important  existing  collection  of  North  American  Mallo- 
phaga,  comprising  the  types  of  four- fifths  of  all  the  species  in  the 
order  so  far  described  from  North  America. 

LaborcUory  Fees  — Course  i,  five  dollars  per  semester;  all  other 
laboratory  courses,  three  dollars  each  per  semester. 


aEOLOQY  AND  niNlNQ. 

Professors    Brannbr    and   J.    P.    Smith,    Assistant    Professor 
Nbwsom,  and  Assistants  Roberts  and  Rose. 

1.  Dynamic  and  Structural  Qeology.  —  Lectures,  with 
syllabus.  S  hrs.,  J st  semester.  (Brannbr.) 

2.  Economic  Qeology. — Lectures  with  syllabus.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  i. 

2  hra.,  2d  semester,  (Brannkr  ) 

3.  Topographic  Qeoiogy.^Field  and  laboratory  work,  with 
the  construction  of  geologic  maps,  models,  and  sections.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  course  i  in  Geology,  and  course 
4  in  Civil  Engineering. 

1  to  5  hrs  ,  hoik  semeHers.  (Newsom,  Rose.) 

4.  Special  Courses. — Special  courses  of  instruction  and 
training  are  laid  out  for  advanced  and  special  students  according 
to  the  needs  and  qualifications  of  each  individual.  Special 
investigations  are  taken  up  by  advanced  students  as  rapidly  as 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  undertake  such  work  advantageously. 

1  to  6  hrs,,  both  semesters,  (Brannbr,  Nkwsom.) 

5.  Mineralogy. — a.  Elementary  Crystallography  and  Physical 
Mineralogy  (first  semester.)  6.  Blowpipe  Analysis  (second 
semester).  Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  i  in  Geology 
and  Elementary  Chemistry. 

2  hrs.,  both  semesters.  (J.  P.  Smith,  Roberts.) 

6.  Advanced  Mineralogy  and  Petrography. ~a  Mathe- 
matical, Physical,  and  Chemical  Crystallography  (first  semester). 
6.  Descriptive  Mineralogy  and  Petrography,  with  special  studies 
of  the  rock-forming  minerals  (second  semester).  Open  to 
advanced  students  and  graduates. 

4  hrs.,  both  semesters.  (J.  P.  Smith.) 
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7.  PaleODtOlosy.  — a.  Systematic  Faleontologj,  or  the  history 

and  characteroforgaDisms(Gral  semester),  b.  Hi^lotical  Geology, 
or  the  histoiy  and  character  of  formations  (second  semester). 
Open  to  atudents  who  have  completed  course  i. 

4  hrs.,  both  itmoUri.  (J.  P.  Smith  ) 

8.  Paleontology. — Original  investigations  of  various  problems 
in  paleontology,  especially  of  the  distribution  of  fanoas.  This 
course  willcoQsist  entirely  of  private  work,  in  Geld  and  laboratory. 
Open  to  advanced  students  and  graduates. 

S  toS  hra.,  bolh  semellert.  (J.  P.  SMITH.) 

[9.  Assaying. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  t 
in  Chemistry  and  courses  i  and  i  in  Geology.  This  course  is 
the  same  as  course  I  in  tbe  Department  of  Chemistry.] 

e  <f/Urnaon,.  eithir  »(mfilfr.  (I,enox,  Hyde.) 

10.     Mining. — Lectures  on   mining  operations  and   methods, 
including  prospecting,  exploration,  timbering,  hoisting,  druinaite, 
and  ore  dressing.     Open  to  those  who  have  had  courses  i,  i,  and  5. 
Sirs,,  IttumtXtr.  (Nhwsom  ) 

I  I.  Metallurgy.  —  Lectures  on  Metallurgy,  with  special 
reference  to  the  metallurgy  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold. 
Open  to  those  who  have  had  Geology  I,  x,  and  5,  and  Chemistry 
I,  a,  b,  and  3.  Shrt.,  SditmtiUr.  (Nkwsom  ) 

[Courses  ia  mining  law,  mine  timbering,  mine  surveying,  and 
tbe  designing  of  mining  machinery  are  also  given;  see  Depart- 
ments of  Law,  Civil  Hngineering,  and  Mechanical  Engineering.] 

Lahoralory    Ftu, — Five  dollars   for    the    second    1 
course  5. 


CIVIL  ENQINEERINQ. 


Students  intending  to  make  Civil  Bngineering  a  major  are 
advised,  though  not  required,  to  present  among  their  entrance 
subjects,  ad  vanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  physic«, 
drawing,  and  French  or  German.  Special  students  should  have 
completed  Euglsh,  elementary  algebra,  and  plane  geometry. 


\ 
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I.      GBNERAI«  WORK. 
Linear  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry. 

la  Linear  Drawing  and  Lettering.— (Six  hours  a  week, 
first  half  of  first  semester.)  Course  la  is  open  to  all  students,  and 
is  required  of  students  in  Engineering.  (The  instruments  and 
materials  for  this  course  cost  about  fifteen  dollars.) 

1  hr.,  Ut  semester.  (Fish.) 

lb.  Descriptive  Geometry.-  Including  shades,  shadows,  and 
perspective.  (Lectures  and  recitations,  two  hours  a  week, 
drafting,  six  hours;  second  half  of  first  semester,  and  second 
semester.)  Course  ib  ii  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
solid  geometry  and  la,  and  is  required  of  students  in  Engineering. 
2  hrs.t  1st  semester;  4  hrs.,  td  semester.  (Fish.) 

Applied  riechanlcs. 

2.  Applied  Mechanics. 

a  Mechanics  of  Materials, — Under  this  head  are  treated  the 
theory  of  the  strength  and  elastic  properties  of  the  ordinary 
materials  of  engineering  construction.  The  main  subjects  covered 
are  simple  tension,  compression,  and  shear;  theory  of  flexure, 
with  applications  to  simple  and  continuous  beams;  theory  of  long 
columns;  torsion  and  shafts;  repeated  stress;  sudden  stress  and 
resilience.  (Lectures  and  recitations  five  hours  a  week  first  part 
of  semester,  three  hours  a  week  last  part  of  semester. ) 

6.  Testing  of  Materials  — Each  student  is  required  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments,  testing  the  strength  and  elastic  properties 
of  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  steel,  and  timber.  A  careful  record  of 
all  experiments  is  required  of  every  student.  (Laboratory  work, 
two  afternoons  a  week  last  part  of  semester. )  Open  to  students 
who  have  taken  course  i  in  Applied  Mathematics;  required 
of  all  students  in  Engineering. 

6  hrs.f  1st  semester.  (Wing.) 

3.  Hydraulics. 

a.  Hydrostatics  and  Hydraulics. — This  course  treats  of  fluid 
pressure,  the  principles  of  fluid  equilibrium,  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing the  flow  of  water  through  orifices,  over  weirs,  in  closed 
conduits,  and  in  open  channels.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  i  in  Applied  Mathematics. 

S  hrs.f  fd  semester.  (Hoskins.) 

b.  Hydraulic  Motors. — A  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  main 
types  of  turbines,  including  centrifugal  pumps.    A  few  lectures 
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on  the  general  tbeory  of  energy  and  on  relative  motion  are  given 
as  an  introduction  to  the  conrse.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  ^a.  S  hr».,  hi  temetter.  (Hoskims.) 

II.  SPECIAL  WORK. 
Topoiraphic  mat  Qcadettc  EnBlnceiiDs. 
4t  Element«ry  Surveying.  —  Surveying  inslruments  and 
their  adjustment;  methods  of  surveying;  topographical  mapping 
and  sketching.  (Lectures  and  recitHtions,  two  hours;  drafting 
and  field  work,  nine  hours  ]  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  courses  i,  3,  3,  and  4,  in  Mathematics,  and  la  in  Civil 
SngiEcering;  required  of  .11  students  in  Civil  Eagineenng  and 
Topographic  Geology.  S  Ar».,  let  lemeitrr.  (FiSH  ) 

4b.  Rletnentary  Surveying —An  abridgment  of  course  401 
intended  for  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineers.  (Field  work 
and  drafting,  six  hours  per  week.)  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  courses  i,  7,  3,  and  4,  in  Mathematics,  and  la  in  Civil 
Bng-neering  *  hri.,  !»t  srmttter.  (Fise.) 

5a.     Qeodesy. — The    adjustment    of   observations.     Lectures. 
•   Opien  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  i,  a.  3,  4,  and  5,  in 
Mathematics.     [Course  5a  will  not  be  given  in  190001} 

f  krt.,  lit  ttmeiter.  (FtSH.) 

5b.  Geodesy  —Methods  of  base  line  and  angle  measurements, 
geodetic  leveling,  and  map  projections.  (Lectures,  two  hours; 
computilions  and  drafting,  three  hours.)  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  courses  4a  and  51.  [Course  56  will  not  be  given 
in  190001  1  3  hr»  ,  Sd  itmreler.  (Fish) 

Railroad  Engiocerlni. 

6a.    Railroad  Surveying  — (Lectures,  two  hours;  drafting  and 
field  work,  nine  hours  per  week.)    Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  4a.     Required  of  students  in  Civil  EngineenDg. 
5  hr>..  td  umuttr.  (FiSH.) 

6b.  Railroad  Construction.— (Computations  and  drafting, 
sis  hours  per  week.)  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
course  6a. 

S  hrt  ,  Itt  temetttr.  (FiSH.) 

6c.  Economic  Theory  of  Railroad  Location.— (Lectnrrs 
and  recitations,  two  hours  per  week.)  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  6£.  H  An.,  !d  lemtiUf.  (Fish.) 
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Railroad    Operation   and  nanagement.  — Lectures   and 
[Course  7  will  not  be  given  io  1900*01.] 
Shri.,  IttttmtHtr. 
Il  iathe  intention  to  offer  ultimatelj  a  special  coune  in  Railroad 
Engineering  in  connection  with  the  DepaTlment  of  Bconomics. 
The  collection  of  Railroad  books  in  the  Hopkins  Library  offera 
exceptional  opportnnities  for  research  in  this  line. 

5traetyral  BnE'D'erlas- 
8a.    Elements  of  Dealgn. 

1.  Mtehaniet  of  A'frucfurM,— Course  i  in  Applied  Uathemalics 
ia  extended  to  the  determination  of  stresses  in  simple  bridge 
tmsa^s,  girders,  and  mill  buildings,  both  graphically  and  analylt- 
cilly.     (Drafting  room,  nine  hours  a  week  first  half  semester.) 

S.  Thfory  0/ Structural  Detaili.—Co-aTse  2  is  eitended  to  an 
investigation  of  the  distribution  of  stresses  ic  structural  details. 
Wooden  joints,  rivited  joints,  pin-connected  joints,  and  masonry 
detail!  are  taken  up  in  order.  (Drafiiiig  room,  cine  hours  a 
week  last  half  semester.)  Open  to  students  who  have  taken 
coarse  l,  and  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  3.  Rrquired 
of  all  students  in  Civil  Engineering.  Course  3  in  Mechanical 
Engineering  is  required  to  be  taken  with  this  course. 

S  Am.,  lai  lemeiter.  (Wing.) 

8b.    Elements  of  Design. 

1,  UttttriaU. — Including  a  study  of  the  growth,  supply,  and 
preservation  of  timber,  quarrying,  stone  cutting,  manufacture  of 
limea  and  cements,  and  methods  of  testing  the  physical  properties 
of  materials.     (Lectures  two  hours  a  week  first  half  of  semester.) 

5.  firuTulalioni. — Under  this  bead  are  considered  the  bearing 
power  of  soili,  strength  of  piles,  distribution  of  pressures,  and 
rimitar  detaila  connected  with  the  design  of  foundations.  (Lec- 
tnres  two  hours  a  week  last  half  of  semester.) 

3.  Daign. — The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
making  a  complete  design  including  working  drawings,  bills  of 
material,  and  estimate  of  cost  of  some  simple  structure  such  as  a 
ntill  building  or  highwaj- bridge.  (Drafting  room,  nine  hours  a 
week  first  half  of  semester;  three  hours  a  week  last  half  of 
semester. 

4-  Teiting. — Each  student  is  required  to  make  a  seriea  of 
experiments,  testing  the  physical  properties  of  brick,  slone,  and 
Cen)ei|t.      (Laboratory  six  hours  a  week  last  half  of  semester.) 
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Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  8a ;  required  of  all 
students  in  Civil  Engineeriug. 

S  hra.,  Sd  temetler.  (WiNC.) 

8c.  Elements  of  Oeslgil.— Courses  8a  and  Sb  abridged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  students  taking  Mining,  Mechanical  or 
Electrical  Engineering  as  a  major.  Special  applications  are  made 
to  hoisting  and  conveying  structures,  mill  buildings,  and  central 
station  buildings.  IDrafting  room,  six  or  nine  hours,  either  or 
both  semesters. J  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  i  and 
nho  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  2. 

2  or  3  hri.,  either  or  both  semalen.  (WlNC.) 

9.  Railway  Bridges.— Tbiscourse  includes  the  determination 
of  the  stresses  in  modern  types  of  railroad  bridges,  including 
cantilever,  swing,  and  suspension  spans,  masonry  arches,  and 
arch  ribs.  A  discussion  of  the  most  economical  types,  spans,  and 
dimensions  of  bridges  and  bridge  members.  A  study  of  the 
methods  of  constructing  sub  aqueous  foundations,  shop  methods, 
erection,  inspection  of  uiaterial,  specifications,  snd  other  factors 
Influencing  the  design  of  bridges.  Designs  of  sub-  and  super- 
structure are  made  by  each  student  to  fulfill  actual  conditions,  the 
parts  proportioned,  and  bills  of  material  prepared.  Open  to  stn- 
dents  who  have  completed  course  8a. 

S  Ar».,  belh  itmeiUn.  (WiNG.) 

Hydraallc  EntlBearlDr. 

12.  Water  Supply  Engineering  for  Towns  and  Districts. 

— Sources  of  supply.  Collecting  and  storing  of  water  either  for 
water  supply  of  towns  or  for  irrigation  purposes.  Settling,  filter- 
ing, conducting,  and  delivering  of  water,  including  the  study  and 
design  of  all  acceseory  works.  (Three  hours  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, six  hours  drafting.)  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
courses  3,  3.  4a,  and  So;  required  of  all  students  who  take  their 
major  in  Hydraulic  Engineering. 

6  hrt;  IttttmetUr.  (Mabx.) 

13.  Sanitary  Engineering —including  sewerage  of  towns 
and  drainage  of  lands.  Special  attention  wilt  be  given  to  the 
study  of  all  municipal  sanitary  problems,  such  as  removal  of 
sewage,  destruction  of  garbage,  construction,  maintenance,  sweep- 
ing, and  repairs  of  streets  and  pavements.  (Three  hours  lectures 
and  recitations,  six  hours  drafting.)    Open  to  students  who  haye 
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completed  conraes  7,  3,  4a,  8a,  and  la;  required  of  all  stndeDta 
who  bike  their  major  in  Hjdranlic  Bngiaeering. 

6hii.,td$emetteT.  (Mabz.) 

15.  Con«tnictloii  of  Canals,  River  and  Harbor  Improvc- 
meata. — Lectures  and  derigniDg  as  per  arrangement.  Open  to 
students  wtao  have  completed  courses  la,  lb,  3, 4a,  and  8a. 

S  An.,  both  temetUn.  (Marx.) 

16.  Technical  Seminary.— Study  of  German  and  French 
technical  journals.  Open  only  to  fourth  year  students  in  Civil 
Bnginecriog.  i  hrt.,  both  ttmuten.  (Marx.) 


MECHANICAL  ENaiNEERINQ. 

Profeasor    A.    W.    Suith,    Asaociate    Proreasor    G.    H.    Marx, 

Inatmctor  Maddoce,  and  Assistants  Pbterson,  5ovi.k, 

and  Ayrbs. 

The  following  courses  in  Mechanical  Engineering  are  offered. 
In  connection  with  these  the  student  takes  courses  in  mathe- 
matics, pnrc  and  applied  mechanics,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
drawing,  and  may  also  elect  such  work  from  the  general  courses 
as  time  and  preparation  admit. 

Students  intending  to  make  Mechanical  Engineering  a  major 
are  advised,  though  not  required,  to  present  among  their 
entrance  subjects,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, physics,  drawing,  and  French  or  German.  Special  stu- 
dents should  have  completed  English,  elementary  algebra,  and 
plane  geometry. 

1.    Shop  Work. 

a.  troM/uorttng.— (Three  exercises  a  week,  half  year.) 

b.  PuUtm  ifajh'n^.— (Three  ezerdses  a  week,  half  year.) 

c.  Forgt  Wort.— [Three  eiercises  a  week,  halfyear.) 

d.  Foundry  Work. — (Three  exercises  a  week,  halfyear.) 

c.  MaehituShop  Work. — (Three  exercises  a  week,  through  the 
year.) 

[e  of  coarse  i  will  not  be  given  in  1900-01.]  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents, and  required  of  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 
Credit  wilt  not  be  given  toward  graduation  for  more  than  the 
bdicated  hours  in  any  one  of  the  divisions  or  course  i. 

S  Ar«.,  eacA  semeiler.  (Petbrsok,  Sodlb,  Aykks.\ 
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2.  Elementary  nachlne   Drawlnt.— This  work  t 

practice  in  making  free-hand  sketches  of  machine  parts  from 
which  working  drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  prints  are  developed. 
(Sii  hours  a  week  in  drawing  room.)  Open  to  students  who 
hftve  had  course  la  in  Civil  Engineeriog. 

S  fin.,  either  ttmetUr.  (G.  H.  Mabx.) 

3.  Constructive  MaterUla  —Study  of  the  mauufacture  and 
physical  qualities  of  iron,  steel,  end  alloys.  Intended  to  prepare 
the  student  for  selection  of  these  materials  for  machine  parts. 
Open  to  students  who  have  hed  elementary  chemistry,  and 
required  of  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

2  hr$.,  lit  lemeiter.  (A.  W.  Smith.) 

4.  Elementary  Jlechlne  Design.— a.  Function  of  machines; 
motion,  force,  and  work  in  machines,  (Three  hours  a  week,  lec- 
tures and  recitations.)  6.  A  drafting  course  applying  the  prin- 
ciples treated  in  a.  (Six  hours  a  week,  drafting)  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  ib,  in  Civil  Bngineering, 
and  required  of  students  in  Mechanical  Bngineering. 

S  hr:,  td  umeiter.  (G.  H.  Makx.) 

5.  Jlacblne  Design.— a.  Study  of  machine  elements,  frames, 
and  supports.  (Two  hours  a  week,  recitations  and  lectures,  six 
hoars  in  the  drafting  room,  6rsl  semester.)  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  course  4,  a  and  h,  and  who  are  taking  course 
3  in  Civil  Engineering;  required  of  students  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. 6.  Proportion  of  stress  members  of  machines,  includ- 
ing steam  engines  and  boilers,  (Two  hours  s  week,  lectures  and 
recitations,  six  hours  in  the  drafting  room,  second  semester.) 
Open  to  students  who  have  comp'eted  courses  4  and  5a,  and  who 
are  taking  course  1  in  Civil  Engineering ;  required  of  students  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

4hTt.,b»thtemttteTa.  (G.  H.  MABX.) 

6.  Advanced  Machine  Design.— A  drafting  course  intended 
for  fourth  year  students  who  have  completed  course  5. 

t  hn.,  hoth  MemeaUn.  (A.  W.  Smith.) 

7.  Steam  Engineering.- Mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  its 
applications.  Lectures  and  drafting.  (Text-book  1  Ewing's 
Steam  Engine.)  Required  of  third  year  students  in  Mecbanica) 
Engineering.  3  hn.,  both  temetUri.  (A.  W.  Smith.) 

8.  Steam  Engineering  -Mechanical  laboratory.  Testing  of 
eagiaea  and  boilers,  and  experimental  investigation  of  correlated 
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problem*.    Open  to  slndents  who  have  completed  coarse  7,  and 
required  of  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

t  hn..  both  temeUtn.  (Maddock.) 

9.  Pumping;  nachlnerj'.— A  lecture  course  for  fourth  ;eu 
■tndents.  Open  to  students  vbo  have  taken  course  7,  first 
semester.  S  An,,  Sd  lemftler.  (A,  W.  Suith.) 

10.  Tbe  Development  and  Tranamlaslon  of  Power— A 
■tndy  of  nature's  available  energy  and  its  use  in  engineering. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  fuels  and  the  financial  efBcienc;  of  the 
prime  movers  and  systems  of  power  transmission.  Lectures  and 
written  reports.    Open  to  fourth  year  students. 

'Jhrt.,  IttatmttUT.  (G.  H,  Marx.) 

Skop  and  Laboralory  Fta. — Four  dollars  per  semester  in  courses 
Id,  \h,  and  ic ;  two  dollars  per  semester  in  course  8. 

ELECTRICAL  ENaiNEERINQ. 

Professor  A.  W.  Smith  (in  charge  of  administration),  Associate 

Professor  Copbland.  Instiuctors  Parmer  and  Bauu, 

and  Assistant  Maddock. 

Daring  the  four  undergraduate  years,  leading  to  tbe  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  student  in  Electrical  Engineering  pursues, 
in  addition  to  the  technical  studies  outlined  below,  the  following 
coonesM,  3,3, 4,  snd  sin  Mathematics;  lin  Applied  Mathematics; 
I1  3<  3<  4.  1%  Bud  8  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  \a,  lb,  an,  and 
3  in  Civil  Engineering;  1  and  a  in  Chemistry;  i  and  t  in  Physics. 
The  student  is  at  liljerty  to  elect  courses  in  other  departments  for 
which  be  may  be  prepared,  and  according  to  the  time  at  his 
disposal. 

Students  intending  to  make  Electrical  Engineering  their 
major  subject  should  possess  a  special  aptitude  for  mathematics 
snd  laboratory  methods,  and  they  are  advised  to  present  among 
their  entrance  subjects,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry, 
trigonometry,  physics,  drawing,  and  French  or  German.  Special 
students  should  have  completed  English,  elementary  algebra,  and 
plane  geometry. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  tbe  first  four  years  do  not 
complete  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineeriuc.  but  that  candidates 
for  tbe  degree  of  fn^inMr  in  Electrical  Engineering  are  required 
Ui  continue  their  course  through  a  fifth  year. 
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UNDBRGKAD0ATE  COURSES. 


1.  Elementary  Blectrlcal  Bncineering;.— A  gencTsl  elemen- 
tary coarse  of  three  lecture*  and  recitatiom,  partly  experiment*!, 
together  with  three  hours  laboratory  work  a  week.  Intended  foe 
all  eagiocering  aladents,  aad  others  who  have  completed  cannc* 
I,  9,  and  3  ia  Uatbematica  and  conrse  i  in  Physics.  It  includes 
the  study  of  elementaiy  phenomena  in  electrostatics,  magnetic*, 
aodelectrodynamics,  units  of  measurement,  inatrumentH.etenienta 
of  theory  and  design  of  the  dynamo,  the  line  and  systems  of 
distribntion,  transformers  motors,  incandescent  and  arc  lampa, 
electromeUHuTgy,  etc.  i  hrt.,  td  Memttltr.  (Bauu.) 

2.  Distribution  —Conductors,  systems  o!  distribution,  calcu- 
lation aud  design  of  distributing  systems,  the  economic  problem 
of  electrical  distribution,  matertals  and  methods  of  construction 
for  lighting,  railway,  telephone,  and  telegraph  lines.  (Three  hours 
lectures  and  recitations,  and  three  hours  drafting.)  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  conrse  i . 

4  hrt.,  M  KtnfHer.  (COPELAND.) 

3.  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery.— Theory  and  design  of 
shunt,  aeries  aud  compound  continnous  current  dynamos  for 
railway  working,  incandescent  and  arc  lighting,  and  metallurgy. 
American  and  European  types.  Theory  and  design  of  continuous 
current  motors  (or  various  uses,  (Three  lecture*  and  recitations 
and  three  hours  drafting.)  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
courses.  4  hn., Sd aemaler.  (Farubr.) 

4.  Electrical  Engineering  Measurements.  —  Units  of 
measurement  and  the  theory  of  measuring  instruments,  bridge 
methods,  galvanometers,  ammeters,  voltmeten,  wattmeters, 
recordingwattmetera,  calibration, elementary  theory  of  alternating 
currents,  measurement  of  inductance  condensence  aud  power, 
dynamo  and  motor  testing,  testing  of  cables  and  magnetic  testing 
of  iron.  Open  to  students  completing  course  i.  (Pour  lectnrea 
and  recitation*,  six  hours  laboratory  work  per  week.) 

6  hr:,  both  w>n«if«rs.  (Fasubr,  Baum.) 

5.  Central  Station  Design. — The  economics,  design,  and 
management  ol  central  station  systems.  Fuels,  boilers,  auxiliaries 
and  piping,  engines,  transmissions,  dynamos,  switchboards, 
storage  batteries,  general  arTangementa,  buildings,  foundations, 

and  apeci£cationa,    motors,  lampa,   meters,  and  tranaformera. 
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(TwolcctnTMandrecitBtioiiB.)  Open  tostudenta  having  completed 
oounet  T,  2,  3,  and  4.     £  hrt.,  both  mmettert.  (Copbland.) 

6.  Alternate  Current  Working.— Graphic  problems.  Theorj' 
of  the  transformer  altcniBte  cnrrent  dynamo  design  and  theory, 
Polypbaae  ajttems  and  dynamos,  measurement  of  power; 
BjDChroDoiu,  iodnction,  and  other  moioia,  polyphaae  trana- 
fornera,  rotary  convertera,  apecial  apparatus.  The  advanced 
economic  problem  of  the  deaign  of  di&tiibnting  syatema. 

S  hrt.,  both  ttmetUri.  (Copbland,  Badm.) 

7.  Advanced  Engineering  Meaaurement*.— First  aemeater, 
eaginecring  problems  and  experiments  In  contionons  current 
working ;  second  semester,  in  alternate  current  working. 

ShT$.,  bolhttmetUn.  (Fasmkr.) 

8.  Recent  Applicatlona. — A  free  discussion  of  the  most 
recent  inveatigationa  and  applicBttons  in  electrical  engineering 
appealing  in  the  cnirent  electrical  journals  of  America  and 
Europe.  1  ftr.,  bolhitmuUri.  (Copeiahd.) 

9.  Tbe  Oalvanometer.— Lectures  and  recitations. 

1  Ar.,  It  tmaUr.  (Parmkr.) 

In  connection  with  course  5  it  is  aimed  to  have  as  many  special 
lectures  as  poasible,  A  aeriea  of  tours  Is  also  taken  during  the 
second  semester,  when  an  extended  stud?  of  practical  installa- 
tions in  San  Jose,  San  Francisco,  and  Oakland  is  made. 

The  Department  acknowledges  free  copiea  of  the  following 
journals:  Eltctrkal  Enginetring,  Chicago;  Tht  Eltctrical  World, 
NewVork;  Tht  EUclrieal  Journal,  Chicago;  Tht  tt'ttUnt  Kleetri- 
eian,  Chicago;  Tht  Jotimal  ^  EUetrieily,  San  Francisco;  The  India 
AuUer  World,  New  York. 


FIFTH    YEAR   C 

Ehiring  the  fifth  year  some  of  tbe  following  subjects  will  be 
stadied,  and  one  of  them  chosen  for  special  attention. 

10.  Dynamo  Hachlnery  Design.— Advanced  theory  and 
practice  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical  design  of  direct  and 
alternating  current  generators  and  motors. 

11.  Advanced  Alternating  Current  Theory  and  Practice. 
— (Text:  Steinmetz's  Alternating  Current  Phenomena.) 

(C0PKI.AND.) 

13.    Telegrapfay    and   Telephony.— The    design    and  wa- 
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e  lines,  apparatus,  and  switch 

13.  Special   Appllcatlonx   for  Electricity. —Apparatus    for 

electric   welding,   miuiag,   metallurgj;  electrolysis   in   tanuing, 
bleschlDg,  purification  of  sewage,  etc. 

14.  Advanced  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — 
(Texts:  Mazwell,  Mascart,  and  Joubert.) 

15.  Alteroatfl  Current  Transformer  Design. 

(Baum.) 
Lahoratory   feu. — Two   dollara   in   course   i;   four  dollars  per 
semester  in  course  4;  two  dollars  per  semester  In  course  7. 
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The  University  Library, 


Library  Stoff. 

HsRBBRT  C.  Nash,  Librarian;  Alexis  V.  Babink,  Associate 
Librarian;  Pi«orbncb  Hughes,  Lii.i«ian  P.  Green, 
Cataloguers;  Wesi«Ey  H.  Beach,  Ai«pha  Bushnei^L, 
Bertha  L.  Chapman,  John  E.  Healey,  Assistants. 

The  Library  occupies  the  Thomas  Welton  Stanford  Library 
Bnilding  in  the  front  facade  of  the  Outer  Quadrangle.    (See  p.  26). 

The  Library  now  numbers  forty-five  thousand  volumes  and 
twenty  thousand  pamphlets.  The  most  notable  gift  to  the 
Library  has  been  the  valuable  collection  of  railway  books 
presented  by  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins  of  San  Francisco.  This 
special  collection  is  unusually  rich  in  materials  for  the  study  of 
the  early  history  of  railways  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
donor  has  made  generous  provision  for  the  maintenance  and 
increase  of  the  collection  until  it  shall  be  practically  complete. 
A  catalogue  of  the  Hopkins  Railway  Library  has  been  published, 
thus  greatly  facilitating  its  use. 

Another  notable  gift  has  been  the  collection  of  books  and 
pamphlets  relating  to  Australasia,  presented  to  the  Library  by 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Welton  Stanford,  of  Melbourne,  Australia. 
The  University  has  also  acquired  the  valuable  library  of  the  late 
Professor  Hilderbrand,  of  Leipzig,  consisting  mainly  of  works  on 
Germanic  philology. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Library,  various  large  collections 
within  reach  can  be  made  available  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
The  Free  Public,  Mechanics  Institute,  Mercantile,  and  other 
libraries  in  San  Francisco,  can  be  used  for  reference.  There  are 
also  at  the  University  several  large,  private  libraries  to  which 
advanced  students  have  access. 

course  in  bibi^iography. 

1.  General  Bibliography.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give 
practical  aid  to  students  in  the  preparation  of  bibliographies. 
Bibliographical  method,  the  bibliographies  of  special  subjects; 
and  the  principal  books  of  reference  will  be  discussed  and 
individual  work  carried  out  under  direction  in  the  University 
Library.  1  hr.,  Sd  semester,  (Babiwb.^ 
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The  University  Chapel. 

Paoiltr  CanalttM. 

PtoresBOTs  E1.1.10TT,    MUBRAY,    MiLLSK,    Show,    uid    H.  R.- 

Smith. 

Unlvtralty  Cbapal  Ual«- 

ExeeuUve  ComtniUee:  ProfeiBOT  A.  B.  Show,  Chairtnati; 
Professor  H.  D.  Stsarns,  Treasurer;  Professor  Waltbk  Millhr, 
Br.  O.  L  Elliott,  Professor  A.  T.  Murray,  Professor  O,  M. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Suith,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Stbarns,  Miss  M,  E. 
Skillings,  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Harter. 

Mrs.  Anna  D.  Starbuce,  Organist;  Dr.  Georgk  B.  Littlb, 
Chorister;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Smith,  Miss  McLachlan,  and  Mr.  P. 
H.  Wright. 

The  Charter  of  the  University  prohibits  sectarian  teaching, 
but  provides  for  religions  instrnction  and  worship.  At  the 
opening  of  the  University,  in  1S91,  two  religions  services  were 
instituted  —  a  Sunday  morning  church  service  and  a  daily 
morning  chapel.  Attendance  upon  both  these  services  wi<s 
made  voluntary.  In  1898  a  Tborsday  afternoon  Vesper  service 
was  substituted  for  the  morning  chapel.  In  1S96  tbe  Universitif 
community  organized  the  University  Chapel  Union  "for  the 
promotion  of  the  spiritual  life  through  worship  and  service." 
Tbe  Chapel  Union,  through  its  Executive  Committee,  co-operates 
with  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Chapel  Services,  endeavoring  to 
make  the  religious  services  of  the  University  an  expression  of 
the  life  of  the  community  and  invested,  as  far  as  possible,  with 
the  atmosphere  of  a  chnrcb  home. 

In  1899  the  Memorial  Church,  completing  the  inner  quadrangle, 
was  begun  by  Mrs.  Stanford,  and  it  will  be  rAdy  for  use  in  igoi. 
{See  p.  as.) 

The  following  is  the  list  of  speakers  and  subjects  in  tbe  Univer- 
sity Chapel,  Sunday  mornings  at  eleven  o'clock,  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  March,  1900 : 

The  Rev.  CHARLES  R.  Brown,  Oakland.— Rtlt^t on  in  a  Strange 

President  Joseph  E.  Stubbs,  University  of  Nevada.— TAt  Supreme 
Inltral  0/ Li/t. 
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The  R«T.  Samubl  Slocoube,  Ssd  Piandaco.— J  Vlnott  of  tht 

Chritt. 
The  Rev.  J.  T,  Sdndkrijind,  D,  D„  Oakland. — Cotnmim  Senit  tu 

tqiplied  to  the  Bibtt. 
The  Rev.  R.  C,  PouTB,  D.  D.,  San  Frandaco — DovAt:  tit  Oaiue 

and  Cure. 
Profesaor  Evamdbr  B.  McGiLvary,  University  of  Californis. — 

Soeittg  and  the  IndimdwU. 
The  Rer.  Jobk  W.  Diksuokk,  D.  D.,  San  Jom.— ATaiiMtoJ  Right' 


The  Rt.  Rev.  Wiluau  H.  MOKBiaHD,  D.  D.,  Biahop  of  Sacra- 
mento.—fnowittfire  of  Qod. 
Preaident  David  S.  Jordan.— 2.    Offtnett  Mutt  Cvme.    t.    TU 

BtaxUiftd  OaU. 
Profeasor  Hsmtv  W.  Rolfs,  Univenit;  of  Chicago.— n«  Amtri- 

eanSpMt. 
The  Rev.  P.  B.  Kipp.  Su  Diego.— 7%<  Mahiitg  <tf  a  Man. 
Dr.  O.  L.  Elhott.— J.    Tkt  Thing*  that  Abide,    t.    A»  LUOe 

Children. 
The  Rev.  P.  B.  ChesimgTon,  D.  D.,  Sbd  Francisco. ~£r«Ip/u2iMM. 
Mr*.  Rdth  Murrav,  Palo  Alto.— "Jn  the  Beginning,  Qod." 
The  Kev.  Dwicht  E.  Pottbr,  Oakland.— Jfj  Brother't  Keeper. 
The  Rabbi  Jacob  Voorsamgbr,  D.  D.,  San  Frandaco.- Aoieri 

IngenoU  and  the  BibU. 
Profcasoi  WnxiAu  H.  Hudson.- J,    From  Philip  Drunk  to  Philip 

Sober,    t.     Cath  and  Credit. 
ProfesBor  AucdsTOS  T.  HTJ^RAV.—Thanlugiving. 
The  Rev.  Charles  E.  JenkBSS,  Berkeley.— 2l«  Son  nf  David. 
The  Rev.  J.  K.  McLbak,  D.  D.,  Pacific  Theological  Seminary.— 

The  Man  with  tht  PUchtr. 
ProfeMor  AxTstm  O.  Lovajov.- JZcJigion  and  the  Senu  of  Eealitf. 
Profeaaor  Edwin  D.  Starbuck.— /n  the  StiUneit, 
The  Rev.  Mac  H.  Wallace,  Oakland.— IFort  Out  Your  Om» 

Salvatum. 
The  Rev.  Alsxandkr    Baein,  Santa  Cnu.— 7%c  Imprtgnalil* 

Soek,  Chritt  Jetut. 
Pr«rident   Eli  McCush,  D.  D.,  Uotveraity  of  the  Pacific— 

The   Rev.    Edward  L.  Parsons,  Menlo  Park.— J«ecM  to  ttt 
AMw. 
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Piottaaoi  ESNDRic  C.  Babcoce,  University  of  California.— 3Vw 

ObtoUte  Law  of  Beverenet.  > 

The  Rer.  Bsnj&hin  Pay  MilU,  Oakland.— JTw  Religion  </  tht 

TvKTUUlh  Cadury. 

BaccalaaraaU  5«rmaa— riajr  31 ,  IMV. 
The  Rev.  Charlbs  R.  Bkown,  Oakland.— T^  CompUtt  Man. 
Laylni  ot  tk*  Cornar  Stons  ol  the  ricmorlil  Charch— JaaiuTT  39.  1900. 
OrdtTof  8tTviet».~i.  Reading  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  by 
the  Rev.  BnwaRD  L.  Paksohs.  a.  Hymn,  "Come,  Stng  With 
Holy  GladnesB,"  by  the  atudenta.  3.  Reading  of  tlie  Ninety- 
fifth  Psalm,  by  the  Kev.  Charles  R.  Brown.  4.  Hymn,  "O 
Lord  of  Hosts,"  by  the  atudenta.  5.  Prayer,  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  L.  Parsons.  6.  Singing  of  "Hail,  Stanford,  Hail!"  7. 
Benediction. 


University  Lectures,  Recitals,  Etc. 

University  Lectures,  Recitals,  Etc. 


Un  I  vanity  Lecturu. 
Pablic  lectares  on  sabjects  of  fceneral  interest,  bj  mcmbcra  of 
the  Facnltj  or  by  persons  invited  from  abroad,  are  given  in  the 
Cbapel,  nsuallj  on  Tuesday  evenings.  The  following  is  the  lilt 
of  sach  lectures  for  the  calendar  year  ending  Mareh,  1900: 
Mrs.  Jessie  Calhoun  Anderson. — Readings  from  Shakespeare. 
Mr.  James    Liberty   Todd,    Philadelphia,    Pa.  —  litthodt   and 

RaaJlt  0/  Manual  Trahiing,  with  lantern  slides. 
President  David  S.  Jordan.—/.    Tht  People  0/  Mtrice.    with 

lantern  slides,    t.    AnntirU  Addreu  to  New  Sludentt. 
President  Jordan  an.l    Professor  Brown.— TA*  Kingi    Rher 

CaHon,  with  lantern  slides. 
Miss  LiLLiB  J.  Martin.— X   WoToan'*  Erperiener  in  tht  Labora- 

torUi  of  Europe. 
The  Rev.  Charlhs  R.   Brown,    Oakland  —  The    Outtook  for 

Permanent  and  Vnivertal  Peace. 
Professor  J  [I  LIDS  Coebkl. — The  German  American  Protntt  Again$ 

Imperiatitm, 
Mr.  Joaquin  Miller,  Oakland.—.^  Winter  in  the  Klondike. 
Miss  Annie  G.  Lvle,  San  Francisco. — Rectnt Invetligationt  o/tMt 

Phenomena  o/Skep  and  IFypnotitm. 
Professor  Hknrv  W.   Rolfb,    University  of  Chicago. —floiert 

Louie  Sttvenion. 
The  Hon.  John  Barrett,  New  York,  — r/«  Futurt  <tfthe  Oritnt. 
President  Benjauin  IdeWkerleh,  University  of  California.— 

Vnivtr»Uy  Spirit, 
Professor  Melville  B.  Anderson.— TAe  Study  of  Literature  at 

a  Cure  for  tht  Neieepaper  Habit. 
Dr.  Lester  F.  Ward,  Washington,   D.  C— Nature  and  Cuttvre. 
President  Daniel  Coit  Gilman,  Johns  Hopkins  University.— 

The    Univer$itie*    of   the    Pacific    Coast,    reminiscent    and 

otherwise. 
Professor  Jamks  E.  Keeler,  Director  of  the  Lick  Observatory.— 

Somt  Modern   Vieivt  of  the  Nebular  Htpolhetii,  with  lantern 

Mr.  Elwood  Mbad,  Washington,  D.  C— /rnpalion  Prbbltmi. 
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Professor  Edwakd  A.  Rosa.— The  BritbK  Empire:  a  Stadf  m 

ImptrialUin. 
Professor  Cubbbrlev  and  President  Jordan. — Teaching  at  a 

Prq/eitira  and  Politieiin  the  Sekoolt. 
Mr.   HowAKD  Malcolm  Ticknor,  Boston,  Mass. — Portia  and 

htr  Suitor*. 
Lieutenant  C.  G  Calkins,  U.  S.ti—Or^mvieU'iQuettfor  Colonial 

Empire. 
Professor  John  C.  Brannbb. — Ameriean  Trade  in  Brazil. 
Professor   Walter   Miller. — Sow  I  Became  a   Captain   in  the 

Greet  Army. 
Mr.  George  W.    Dickie,  San  Francisco. — The  Indiutry  and 

Commerce  of  Japan. 
Professor  Fairclouch  and  students,— TA«  Fourth  Act  of    the 

Trinummtu  of  Plautat,  given  in  Latin. 

duBoiMicanMflt  Addraw— May  14.  ISV9. 
Professor  Fernando   Sanford — The   Scientific  Method  and  ite 

Limitationt. 

niMlcal  Radtal*. 
1.    Miss  Meta  Asher,  and  Mr.  Armand  Solomon. 
a.    Mrs.  Marv  Weavbr  Mc€aulbv,  Miss  Ada  Hav  Churchill, 

Mr.  Hbnrv  McCaulbv,  Mr.  Henri  Bettman,  and  Mr, 

RoMAVNH  Hun  KINS. 

3.  Miss  Gracb  I.  Davis,  Miss  Winifred  Morgan,  and  Miss 

Moll  IB  Pratt. 

4.  Mr.  Samubl  Savannah,  and  Mr.  Arthdr  Fickbnschbr. 

5-    Mr.  Hbnrv  L.  Bettman,  Mrs.  StJSiB  Hbbt-Mark,  and  Mrs. 
Edith  Yarndlev-Fallenius. 

DwUeatlun     of      the      Thomu     Walton      AUaloni     Library     Build  lnK~ 
Janiury  II.  IPOO. 

Dedication  address  b;  Professor  George  Elliott  Howard; 
The  Social  Meaning  of  the  Open  Library.  Addresses  were  also 
given  by  the  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  of  the  Board  of 
Tmstees,  Mr.  Herbert  C.  Nash,  Librarian  of  the  University, 
and  President  Bsnjamin  Idb  Wheelee,  of  the  Univeraily  of 
California. 

nenorlai  AddnMBa—Jaanary  13,  1900. 

la    memory  of  Professor    Amos  G.  Warner,    by    Professors 
Howard,  Ross,  Little,  and  M.  R.  Smith. 

Founder'*  Day  Addraaf-Harcb  9,  IMM. 

TheRt.  Rev.  William  F.  Nichols,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  California. 
— Charaeler. 


Debates  and  Prize  Contests. 


Debates  and  Prize  Contests. 


laUrcollaglBU  D«b«t*. 

An  IktskcollbgiatbDhbate,  under  the  auipicea  of  the  Atso- 
ciated  Students  of  Stanford  and  of  the  Uairersitj  of  Caltfomiai 
Is  held  in  San  Francisco  in  April  of  each  year. 

The  qnesMon  for  1900  is,  "Reiolved,  That  the  gnaranteea  of  the 
Constitotion  should  extend  to  all  persons  and  territory  under  the 
permanent  control  of  the  United  States,  except  to  persons  living 
in  tribal  relations." 

The  contestants  from  Stsnford  are  Miaa  Arna  Grakue 
Praskb  and  McBws.  Cecii.  Mortiubk  Marbace  and  John 
BlrBRT  Springer.  The  alternates  are  Meaars.  John  Francis 
English,  Jr.,  Cuarlbs  Quayle,  and  Fletcher  Bernard 
Wagner. 

earns  t  DabaU. 

The  Caknot  Medal,  for  Individual  excellence  in  public  speak- 
ing, given  bj  the  Baron  de  Coubertin,  in  honor  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Sadi-Caraot,  is  competed  for  by  three  representatives  each 
of  Stanford  and  of  the  University  of  California.  Tbedebateia  held 
in  February  at  each  University  in  alternate  yean.  In  1900  the 
debate  was  held  at  the  University  of  California,  and  the  question 
ws«,  "Raolved,  That  the  Ministers  should  be  responsible  to  the 
President  alone." 

The  contestants  from  Stanford  were  Messrs.  John  Francis 
Enclisb,  Jr.,  Cecil  Mortimer  Marrack,  and  John  Elbert 
Springer,  with  Miss  Anna  Graeme  Fraser  as  alternate, 

Tha  CMmopollUn  Essay. 

A  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars,  offered  by  the  Cotmopolitan 
JToiiaziiic  for  the  best  essay  on  "Whatorderof  studies  is  best  suited 
to  fit  the  average  man  for  his  duties  in  the  world  of  today,"  waa 
awarded  to  Mr.  Christopher  Mason  Bradley  of  the  class  of 
1901.  The  judges  were  Professors  Branner,  Hudson  and 
Mdrkav  of  the  University,  and  Mr.  Frank  McGowan,  Mr,  F. 
J.  SVMMOS,  Mr.  M.  F.  PiXLEV,  Mr.  J.  S.  HuTCBiNSON,  end  Mr. 
6.  W.  Dickie  of  San  Francisco. 
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Tha  SUIlBTd  Guay. 

The  late  Dr.  J.  H.  StsUard  of  Mealo  Park,  shortlj'  before  his 
death,  in  October,  1899,  desired  the  folloming  offer  to  be  made 
kaown  to  the  students  of  Stanford  and  of  the  Univenitj'  of 
California: 

"As  mnnv  writers  on  matters  of  socielj  and  politics  both  in 
Europe  and  America  are  at  the  present  time  inclined  to  discredit 
certain  propositions  slated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  to  regard  them  as  the  mere  dreams  of  French  philosophers, 
beyond  the  hope  of  practical  politics,  it  seems  to  be  a  fitting 
moment  to  invite  a  ret: xami nation  of  the  question  whether  or  not 
these  propositions  are  correct  and  presently  attainable  and  prac- 
ticable, and  if  so,  by  what  means  they  are  to  be  attained. 

'  We  hold  thtK  truthi  to  be  nelf-evident :  Thai  alt  men  ire  ereatrd 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain  inalienable 
righti;  that  among  th-ie  are  life,  liberli/,  and  the  punuil  o/happinett; 
that  to  secure  theM  rlghtt  governmentt  art  initUuied  among  men.' 

I  desire  to  submit  to  the  jud)^ ment  of  the  students  of  California 
and  Stanford  the  following  questions  involved  in  the  foregoing 
paragraph  of  the  Declaration: 

I.  What  meaning  should  be  attached  to  the  term,  'rights  of 
men?'  If  this  phrase  be  metaphorical,  what  should  be  its  literal 
statement  ? 

a.  Are  all  men  created  equal  with  respect  to  the  rights  there- 
in declared  to  be  inalienable  ? 

3.  What  are  the  economic  conditions  upon  which  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  inalienable  rights  depends  f 

4.  Is  it  the  function  of  government  to  secure  these  economic 
conditions  equally  for  all  men  i 

5.  What  legislation  is  required  to  attain  these  ends  ? 

1  am  enabled,  with  the  cooperation  of  a  few  friends,  to  offer  to 
the  students  two  prizes:  one  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best 
essay,  and  one  of  Gfty  dollars  for  the  second  best  essay,  upon  the 
foregoing  questions." 

The  essays  must  be  typewritten,  and  must  be  delivered  to  the 
Secretary  of  either  University  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October,  1900.  Each  essay  must  bear  a  motto,  and  with  it  must 
be  delivered  a  sealed  envelope  bearing  the  same  motto  on  the 
outside  and  the  name  of  the  writer  within.  The  prices  wijl  be 
awarded  upon  the  decision  of  three  judges,  one  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  tbe  University  of  California,  one  by  the  Preai- 
dent  of  Staaford,  ai)d  one  by  Mrs.  Stallard. 
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University  Associations. 

PHILOLOaiCAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Professor  H.  R.  Kaibclough.  Praidatt;  Professor  E.  M. 
Pbase,  Stcrelary. 
The  University  Philological  Association  was  orKsnized  Septem- 
ber 17,  189],  for  tbe  parpose  of  reading  and  discnssing  the  results 
of  scientific  investigiitions  in  langtuge  and  literatnre.  The  mem- 
bership consists  of  the  instmctora  and  advanced  students  in  the 
different  laDgusge  departments  in  the  University.  The  rcgnlar 
time  of  meeting  u  the  last  Thursday  of  each  academic  month,  at 
3:30  p.m.  The  following  papers  were  presented  during  the  cal- 
endar year  ending  April,  1900: 

April  37,  1S99.    Professor  E.  M.  Pbase.— TJU  Potentiai  Su^vnetist 

in  Latin.     Professor  M.    B.   Anderson. — On  Shakttptare, 

Lear.  I,  1.  7t-3. 

May  18.     Professor  John  E.  Matzke. — The  Legend  0/  SI.  George. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Howard. — Certain  Fhrtuingt  in  Petroniat'  Ptok. 

September  38,    Professor  Julius  Goebel. — ifomuncului  qf  Ooeihe. 

October    a6.       Professor    Walter    Miller.— jlllte    Sepulchral 

Relict  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Centurie$. 
December  7.    Professor  John  E.  Matzke. ^TAe  Veriijication  qf 
Simun  de  Freint.     Professor  O.  M.  Johnston.— Tfte  Devel- 
opment of  LaXin  e  into  e  in  Tuscan  -nunle  and  -m.tnio  Forms. 
February  i,  1900.    Professor  F.  J.  A.  Davidson. — Spaniih  Lexi- 
cal and  Grammatical  Notei.     Professor  H.  R.  Fairclough. 
,    On  the  Tertntian  Paritiomt. 
March  1,     Professor   Ewald  Flucbl.— noWj  on  Nicholai  Udall. 
Professor    A.     G.    Newcomer.— TA*    Conjugation   of   tht 
Prepotilional  Trantitivet  Overlie  and  Underlie. 
THE  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Professor G  M.  Richardson,  President;  Professor  L.  M.  Hoskins, 

Vice  President;  Professor  D,  W-  Murphv,  Secretary, 

The    Science    Association    was   organized    January   17,    1894. 

Original  investigations  and  papers  of  general  interest  on  scientific 

topics  are  presented  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  papers  were  read  before  tbe  Association  during 
the  year  1899- 1900: 

Professor  J.    M.   Stiliuam.— TA«    Chsmittty   <tf  fj^-aerdtaary 
Temptntvnt. 
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FrofCMOr  M.  E.  TAVLOm,— Owiiofie  PramTt- 

Mk.  R.  S.  Swain.— TAc  AdxtlteratUm  of  Food*. 

Professor  T.  D.  Wood.— ^ood  and  Energy. 

Mr     W.    E,    Wisamr.  ~  Maxwell'i    Theory  of   Electrieils   and 

Magnttitm. 
Frofeasor  R.  E.  AilardicK.— CAonce. 
Mr.  H.  V.  BUCHFBLDT.— 7%«  Bati*  of  Otometry. 
ProfetsorJ.  C.  Branner  —The  Stone  Rttft  of  Brazil. 

THB  PHILOSOPHY  CLUB. 

The  Philosoptij  Club  coDsists  of  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
graduate  atndetits  interested  in    the  natecbnlcal   discnasion   of 
qnettlona  of  general    philosopfaic  interest.     It  bas  no  format 
organization.    The  fiiat  meeting  was  held  in  October,  1899,  and 
the  Club  has  since  met  monthly  daring  the  academic  year.     In 
1899-1900  the  topics  for  consideration  have  been  fDrnished  by  the 
esuys  in  Frofeasor  William  James"  The   Will  to  Believe.     The  list 
of  sut>jecta  and  of  the  readers  of  papers  is  as  follows: 
Professor  A.  O.  Lovkjov. — Mr,  Jamet'  FKUotophy. 
Professor  W.  H.  Hudson  — Qteat  Men  and  TKtir  Environment. 
Professor  H.  B.  Lathrop.— Deltrminum. 
Frofeiisor  E.  A.  Ross.— Peuimitnt. 

Professor  B.  D.  Starbuck.— ii«^z  Action  and  Theiam. 
President  D.  S.  Jokdan.— Pij^eAicoi  lUieareh. 
Mr.  B.  L.  Parsons.— 7%«  Sentiment  of  BaiioMilUy. 
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ProfeMoi  Hudson,  CbftirniBD;  Profe»son  Anderson,  Dudlbv, 
CUBBBXLBV,  and  Ross. 

The  orgBnizatian  of  UnivereitT  Extensioa  socUtiea  la  not 
nndertakcti  by  the  Unlveralty,  bnt  it*  iQatmctora  are,  in  genera), 
prepared  to  respond  to  reqiieati  for  conraea  of  lectures  not 
cooflictiafi;  witb  UniTCTUtj  dntiea.  They  are  also  willing,  when- 
ever occanoD  ariaea,  to  undertake  work  in  Teachers'  Institutes, 
and  to  take  part  in  lecture  conrses  in  neighboring  towns. 

In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  single  lectures  delivered  in 
the  Tations  cities  and  towns  of  tbe  State,  the  following  more 
extended  conrses  were  preiented  during  1899-1900: 

1.  Cuues  of  the  French  Revolutioa.— Ten  Uelvrtiin  San 
Joee.  (Professor  Howard.) 

2.  aenuan  Literature  and  Civilization  of  tke  Nineteenth 
Century.— 5ix  bclure*  in  San  Francisco.    ( Professor  Gobbei,.) 

3.  Qoethe.— TimIm  Uctunt  in  San  Francisco. 

(Professor  Goebbl.) 

4.  Shakespesre  and  the  English  Drama.  — fi^At  leeiurM 
In  San  Jose;  Arte  Ucturet  in  San  Prancisco. 

(Profeasor  Hodson.) 
g.    The  Study  of  Poetry.— TAfm  leclumia  San  Prancisco. 
(FrofesHor  Hudson.) 

6.  Evolution  of  Educational  Ideab.— ^nen  Uctwei  in  San 
Piaodaco.  (Professor  Cubberlkt.) 

7.  The  Training  and  Reaponaiblllty  of  Teachers.— /'our 
Uetuttt  in  San  Prancisco.  (Professor  Cubbbrlev.) 

8.  Tbe  Hlatory  of  Spanish- American  Relations.- 3%ree 
beture*  in  Oakland.  (Professor  Duniway.) 

9.  Methods  of  Teaching  In  Nature  5tudy.— four  Uetwt* 
In  San  Joae;  ItM  leclure*  in  San  Francisco;  two  Uclura  in  Oakland. 

(Mrs.  Anna  B.  Comstock.) 

10.  Nature  Study  In  the  Elementary  Schools.— four 
Uettira  in  Eureka;  lArc<  Ueiurti  in  Woodland;  three  Uetnra  in 
8aiann;/our  Ueturt*  in  Alameda.  (Frofeaaor  Jenkins.) 
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Spadal  LKtnra  to  CaJltorBla  Prult  Qrowsn. 
A  special  course  of  Lectures  to  California  Fruit  Growers  was 
given   at  the   VaiveTtlty    Pebniary   19-33,   1900.     The  following 
subjects  were  presented: 
President  D.   S.   Jordan. —  i.     The     VnivtriUg    and    the    Fruit 

QroweT.    t.     The  StUetion  of  New  Formt  of  Fruit. 
Professor  F,  A,  Pettkr. — /.    The  Orowth  0/ Marketi.  S.   Cooperar- 

Professor  J.  H.  CouSTOCE.— i.     Initcl  Life.     S.     The  BtUanct  ttf 

SattiTt.     S.     SeaU  Inttett. 
Professor  J.  C.  Branneb.— Tft*  Soil*  0/ CaliftrniB. 
Professor  E.  A,  Ross.— i.     The  Old  Farmer  and  the  Ntu.     S.    The 

Lawt  of  Tran»porlaiion. 
Professor  O.  P.  Jenkins.— J.    Beet  and  Fruit  Orovring.     S.     Bet* 

and  Bee  Culture. 
Professor  W.  R.  Dudlev.— TAe  Next  Step  in  Forettry. 
Mrs.  Anna   B.   Coidsrocs..  —  The   Relation  0/   Nature    Siudf   to 

Agrieulture. 
Profesaor  C.  W.  Woodworth,  University  of  California.— ZV 

Prineiplei  of  Spraying. 
Mr.  B.'M.  Bhrhorn,  Entomologist  for  Santa  Clara  County. — 

Fighting  Iniecl  PtUt. 
Hr.  H.  W.  ToRCBiANA,  Los  Banos. — T)ie  County  Bank  and   it* 

Eelafion  to  Ike  HortieuUuritt. 
Mr.   S.  P.  LBib,  San  Jose.— TV  Preparation  and   Marketiitg   <^ 

Cured  PtvH*. 
Mr.  Bdward  Berwick,  Monterey, — The  Nicaragua  Canal. 
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The  Hopkins  Laboratory. 

Professors  J BN KINS  and  Gilbkrt,  Directors. 

The  Hopkins  Seaside  Laboratory,  founded  by  the  lU5erality  of 
Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  of  San  Francisco,  is  an  organic  part  of 
the  work  of  the  University,  and  for  the  biological  departments 
constitutes  a  summer  session  of  the  University.  The  buildings 
are  located  at  Pacific  Grove,  two  miles  west  of  Monterey,  and 
stand  on  a  low  blnfif  immediately  facing  the  sea.  They  consist 
of  two  two-story  structures  capable  of  accommodating  about 
eighty  students,  and'  contain  four  general  laboratories,  one 
lecture  room,  seventeen  private  rooms  for  special  investigators, 
and  a  dark  room  for  photography.  They  are  provided  with 
aquaria  and  running  water,  and  all  necessary  facilities  for 
biological  study.  The  library  and  apparatus  of  the  University 
are  available  for  use  in  the  laboratory. 

The  Laboratory  makes  provision  for  three  classes  of  students: 

1.  Students  in  the  Zoological,  Physiological,  and  Botanical 
Departments  of  the  University  who  wish  to  supplement  their 
studies  with  work  on  living  marine  organisms  under  the  favorable 
conditions  of  such  a  station. 

2.  Investigators  who  are  prepared  to  make  researches  in 
marine  biology,  for  which  the  FaciBc  Coast  with  its  almost 
nn worked  field  ofifers  exceptional  attractions. 

3.  Teachers  or  others  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
marine  animals  and  plants,  and  to  learn  the  practical  methods 
of  their  study. 

SESSION  OP  1899. 

The  eighth  session  of  the  Laboratory  was  held  during  the 
summer  of  1899,  beginning  June  5th. 

Instructors. 

George  Clinton  Price,  Ph.  I).,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology, 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Frank    Mace    MacFarland,   Ph.  D.,    Associate  Professor  of 
Histology,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Charles    Wilson    Greene,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor  of 
Physiology,  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 
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Harold  Heath,  Ph.  D.,  AaslBtant  PrafcMor  of  Zoology,  Leland 
Stanford  Jnnior  University 

AHlitant*  In  th*  Laboratory. 

Newton  Clbavbland,  A.  B.,  AasisUntin  Physiology,  Lelstid 

Stanford  Junior  Univeraity. 
Rheinakt  p.    Cowlbs,  A.  B.,    Student  In    Zoology,    Lelsnd 

Stanford  Junior  Univeraity. 
John  C.  Brown,  Student  in  Zoology,  Leland  Stanford  Junior 

University. 


1.  aeneril  Zoology.— Designed  for  teachera  and  others  who 
de«re  an  acquaintancewith  the  anatomy  and  life  habits  of  marine 
Miimali,  an&  with  the  methods  pursued  in  laboratory  tludy. 
Lectures,  laboratory  dissections,  aod  field  work.  Two  or  more 
lectures  were  given  each  week,  the  remainder  of  the  time  being 
spent  in  the  laboratory,  or  on  the  collecting  grounds,  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  instructors.  (Price.) 

2.  Tta«  Physiology  of  Invertebrates. —The  methods  of 
experimental  physiology  applied  to  the  study  of  a  selected  series 
of  invertebrates.  As  preparation  for  the  work  students  were 
expected  to  offer  the  equivalent  of  the  course  in  General  Zoology. 

(Grbenb.) 

3.  Embryology.— A  course  in  Embryology  offered  to  those 
having  had  the  equivalent  of  the  course  in  General  Zoology.  It 
was  devoted  principally  to  a  study  of  the  development  of 
vertebrates.  Attention  was  given  to  embryological  technique, 
,uch  aa  the  preparation  of  surface  views  and  of  serial  sections. 

(Price.) 

4.  Coiapanitlve  Morphology  and  Histology  of  tho 
Nervous  System  sad  Sense  Organs.  —  Open  to  all  students 
Bcquiunted  with  elementary  hiatological  technique.  Three 
lectures  per  week,  accompanied  by  daily  taboratory  work  upon  a 
series  of  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  forms.  (McFarlamd.) 

5.  Advanced  Course  lu  Zoology.— Designed  for  those  who 
have  had  at  leaat  one  year's  work  in  zoology  or  physiology,  and 
consisting  in  more  advanced  studies  in  the  morphology  and 
classification  of  one  or  more  groups  of  marine  invertebrates. 

(Hbatb.) 
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StadMito* 

I.      TH08B  OCCUPYING   INVESTIGATORS*   ROOMS. 

Bashford  Dban,  Ph.  D . ,  Adjunct  ProfeMor  in  Zoology,  Colum- 

bU  UniverBity.  y 

Lewis  Lindsay  Dychb,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Zoology,  University 

of  Kansas. 
C.  N.   E.   Eliot,  A.  M.,  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation, 

Washington. 
William  King  Gregory,  Susan  Dychman  Scholar  in  Zoology, 

Columbia  University. 
Nettie  Maria  Stevens,  A.  B.,  Student  in  Physiology,  Leland 

Stanford  Junior  University. 
Clara  S.  Stoltbnberg,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Physiology,  Leland 

Stanford  Junior  University. 
Benjamin  Thomas,  A.  M.,  Student  of  Medicine,  University  of 

California. 
Harry  Bbal  Torrby,  M.  S.,  Instructor  in  Biology,  University 

of  California. 
Charles  B.  Wilson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Natural  Science,  State 

Normal  School,  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 

II.  Those  taking  regular  courses. 

Clara  Grace  Barnbisel,  Student  in  History,  University. 

Zoe  Sara  Bartruff,  Student  in  English,  University. 

Fred  Bassbtt  Braden,  Student  in  Law,  University. 

Marian  Percival  Broughten,  Student  in  Physiology,  Univer- 
sity. 

Anna  Brown,  Student  in  Castilleja  Hall,  Palo  Alto. 

Ora  Lee  Brown,  Student  in  History,  University. 

Elmer  E  Brownell,  Principal  of  Schools,  Mountain  View. 

Thorington  C.  Chase,  Student  in  Chemistry,  University. 

Marion  Emma  Dannals,  Student  in  Mathematics,  University. 

Olive  Percy  Davis,  Student  in  English,  University. 

Rebecca  Louise  Davis,  Student  in  History,  University. 

George  W.  Deckbr,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Iron 
County,  Utah. 

Paul  Denninger,  Student  in  High  School,  Pacific  Grove. 

Caroline  Belle  Dinturff,  A.  B.,  Student  in  Botany,  Univer- 
sity. 

Katharine  Douglas,  Student  in  San  Jose  High  School. 
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Aknib  Mabbllb  Dkew,  Student  in  Zoology,  UniTeratt}'. 
Ignatius  Joseph  Egan,  Student  in  Bconomica,  University. 
Clifton  Maupin  Paris,  Stndent  in  Chemistry,  University. 
Louis  Bangs  Fkrcuson,  Student  in  Physiologyi  Univeraity. 
Mary  Chase  Gannett,  Student  in  Zoology,  University. 
Helen  Dudu  Gkis,  Student  in  German,  Umversity. 
Vbrnb  Adrian  Gborge,  Student  in  Education,  University. 
Fred  HenrV  Greenehaum,  Stmlent  in  Law,  University. 
Bessie  Edson  Henry,  Student  in  English,  University. 
Prank  Hinman,  Student  in  Physiology,  University. 
James  Franklin  Illingworth,  Assistant  in  Zoology,  Pomona 

College. 
Louis  Samoel  Krobck,  Professor  of  Biology,  University  of  the 

Pacific. 
Benjamin  C.  Lbovard.  Student  in  Washburn  School,  San  Jose. 
Allen  Bosr.HY  Lbmhon,  Stndent  in  Geology,  University. 
Mary  Ish^EL  IvOCKEY,  Student  in  Germsn,  University 
Richard  Lockbv.  Jr..  student  in  History,  University. 
AlexandkrEdwardMcNhk,  Stndent  in  Physiology,  University. 
Hklbn  Hall  Mills,  Student  in  Entomology,  University. 
JBSSIE  Archibald  Moore,  Student  in  Chemistry,  University. 
Lucy  Mary  Morse,  Student  in  Education,  University. 
Louis  Nickel,  Student  in  Geology,  University. 
Adelaide  Ogier,  Student  in  History,  University. 
Clarence  W.  Page,  Student  in  Physiology,  Uuiversity, 
Ernest  Stoddakd  Page,  Student  in  Law,  University, 
Theodora  Payne,  Student  in  History,  University. 
Adblaidb   Lowry  Pollock,  Student  in  Physiology,  University. 
Irving  C.  Raymond,  Student  in  History,  University. 
Marion  Reynolds,  Stndent  in  History,  University. 
Gilchrist  Porter  Robbrts,  Student  in  Economics,  University. 
Gborge  Lewis  Seward,  Student  in  Physiology,  University. 
Frances  Elizabeth  Short,  Student  in  Education,  University. 
Mary   Ellen   Covington   Skillincs,    Student   in    Education, 

Univeraity. 
GiPPORD  Lynb  Sobev,  student  iu  Physiology,  University. 
Clarence  Bdrton  Strohn,  Student  in  History,  University. 
Clement  Adelblrt    Whiting,  M.  S.,    Student  in    Zoology, 

Universiiy, 
Harrv  Isaac  Wikl,  Student  in  Physiology,  University. 
LIDA  Wilson,  Student  In  History,  University. 
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8B55I0N  OP  1900. 

The  session  of  1900  will  begin  Monday,  June  nth,  the  regular 
coarse  of  instruction  continuing  until  July  2i8t.  Investigators 
or  advanced  students  may  arrange  to  continue  their  work 
throughout  the  summer.  A  circular  containing  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  work  of  the  Laboratory  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Registrar  or  to  the  Directors. 

Feet. — To  investigators,  the  facilities  of  the  Laboratory  are 
offered  free.  All  others  will  be  charged  a  fee  of  twenty-five 
dollars. 


Catalo£^e  of  Students. 
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BOMS  ADDBUS 

MAJOB  BUajBCT 

Abbott,  Fern, 

Grand  7«{and.  yebr. ,        Bnglisb 

Abbott,  JuneiPraacit, 

Oretley,  Colo.. 

Zoology 

Ackenuan.  Lloj>d  Stuit, 

Economics 

Ackenn«n.  Sidney  Irving. 

Son  Franeiieo, 

German 

Acworth,  Bditb  Marion. 

Palo  Alio. 

BngUsh 

Adams,  Bristow, 

C.     Buglish  8p. 

Adams,  Frank, 

Wright*, 

Economics 

Adama,  H.  Brnest, 

San  Jim, 

Zoology 

Adama,  Herbert  Barter, 

BiaUh.  Wa$k., 

Electrical  Eng. 

Adams,  James  Edward, 

Felida.  WoMk.. 

Education  8p. 

Adkins,  Ora. 

Eugait.Or., 

Bnglish  8p. 

Alden,  Mary  Eitellc. 

CampbtU, 

English 

Alderman,  Rnpert  Lewis, 

Sanla  Clara. 

Law 

Allen,  Ada  Jnlia, 

-VountaM  VUv. 

Education 

AUen,  Charles  Partridfte,  Jr., 

Denver.  Colo.. 

Civil  Eng. 

Allen,  WiUiam  Fitch, 

ffottand  Fount.  N.Y..     Zoology 

Alston,  Joaepb  Wade, 

AlUgkaty,  Pa.. 

Geology 

Am«a,  Kate. 

Napa. 

Edacetion 

:,     Obtrlm,  0., 

History 

A.B.,  OberilnCoU. 

,  iS9i>;  A.  M.,  Stanford, 

iSfg. 

Anderson,  Chloe  Case, 

SanJoot, 

Engliah 

Anderson,  Faith, 

Fob  Alto, 

Latin 

SUatbrd.  I8W. 

Anderson,  Frank  William, 

JTwUion,  Miu., 

Zoology 

Anderson,  Irving, 

WalUut.  Idaho, 

Geology 

Anderson,  Malcolm  Playfair, 

Mtnlo  Park. 

Zoology 

Anspachcr,  Philip  Banm, 

Ban  Fraaeitco, 

History 

A.B., 

Stanford,  190a. 

Anthony,  Herbert  William, 

Pacific  Grove, 

Civil  Eng. 

Arnold,  Alice  EngenU, 

LOM  AngeUi, 

English 

Arnold,  Ralph. 

Patadma. 

Geology 

A.  B..  StulRird,  1899. 

Arqafs,  Franciaca  Lnisa,  San  Jou,  Romanic  Lang. 

Ashton,  George  Hnmboldt,  Menlo  Park,  Electrical  Eng.  Sp. 

Aamnaaen,  Charles  Lawrence,  San  PVaneiteo,  Law   ' 

Athcrton,  Cecelia  Freeman,  LakepoH,  History 

Atkinson,  Harry  Hunt,  Salt  Lnkt  (My,  Utah.  Bconoaka 
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Atkinson,  William  Sackston,      Los  OatoSt 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 


Zoology 


Austin,  Arthur  Oswin, 
Austin,  Bdith  Parkhurst, 
Avery,  Esther  Van  Tuyl, 
Ayres,  Edgar  Stewart, 
Bacher,  Bertha  Rachel, 
Bacon,  Dorothy  Goodson, 


Stockton,  Electrical  Eng. 

Pah  AUik,  German 

CorvallUf  Or.,  English 

Tropico,       Mechanical  Eng.  Sp. 
San  Jou,  German 


Palo  AUOy  Botany 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 

Bacon,  Robert  H.,  Palo  Alto,  Civil  Eng. 

Bacon,  Sanford  Lord,  San  Jose,  Law 

Badger,  Richard  Saltonstall,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont,,  Math. 


Bailey,  Alice  Ross, 
Bailey,  Elizabeth  Harriet, 
Bailey,  Forrest  Cutter, 
Bailey,  Frederic  Tuttle, 
Bailey,  Vivian, 
tBailie,  Samuel  Girvin, 


Silver  Citify  N.  M.,    Mathematics 
San  Jose,  Education 


San  Jose^ 
San  Jose, 
San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 

Portland,  Or., 
Troy,  0., 
Oakland, 
Bollister, 
Garden  Orove, 
Monmoutht  Or,, 


Baird,  Alvin  Walter, 
*Baird,  Bur^jress  Clay, 
Baker,  Cleveland  Hall, 
Baker,  Emily  Lister, 
Baker,  Jay  B., 
Balcomb,  Ernest  Elwell , 
Baldwin,  He  ry  Giles, 
Ball,  Robert  Bruce, 
Ball,  Winifred, 

A.  B.,  Cornell  Univ.,  1891. 

Bancroft,  Frederic  Wolcott,         Denver,  Colo,, 

Bangs,  Edgar  Hale, 

Barber,  William  Burton, 

Barker,  George  Westerdale, 

Barnard,  Jessie  Elizabeth, 

Barnard,  Maryline  E., 

Bameberg,  Grace  Elizabeth, 

Barnes,  Mary  Ruth, 

Bamett,  Mary  Amelia, 

Bamhisel,  Clara  Duane, 

Bamhisel,  Walter  Benedict, 


English 
Physiology 

English 
Economics 

Physiology 

Law 

Law 

English 

Electrical  Eng. 

Physiology 


San  Francisco,  Electrical  Eng.  Sp. 
Banning ,  M  athematics 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Greek 


Redlands, 
Alameda  f 
Astoria,  Or., 
Chico, 
Ventura, 

San  Luis  Obispo, 
Pacific  Beach, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Palo  Alto, 
San  Jose, 


Physiology 

Electrical  Eng. 

Geology 

Romanic  Lang. 

History 

Physiology 

History 

German 

Zoology 

German 

Law 


fWork  completed  in  absentia. 
*Dicd  February  a,  1900. 
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Barnwell,  Sosie  Dale, 
Barr,  William  Lawrence, 
Barrett.  Annie,  , 

Barrett,  G«rtrade  M., 
BartrufT,  ZoiiSara, 
BaaKtt,  Harrej  Pish, 
Bassett,  Lee  Emerson, 
Beach,  Jeuie  Marion, 
Beach,  Weslejr  Heman, 

A.  B., 

Beagles,  Walter  Conrad, 
Beetle^,  Henry  Pitman, 
Beecher,  Flora  Belle, 
Beede,  Ralph  Merrill, 
Begga,  Lttln  Mabel, 
Beblow,  Edgar  Aagustos, 
Bell,  Alberta, 
Bell,  Annie  May, 
Bell,  Henry  Herman, 
Belt,  Jessie  Prances, 
Bell,  Jeasic  Newcomb, 
Bell,  Rnby  Green, 
Bell,  William  Lawrence, 
Bennett,  Frank  Waite, 
Bentley,  James  Andrew, 
Berreyesa,  Antoiue  Nicholas, 
Berry,  Fred  Leslie, 

Berwick,  Edward,  Jr., 
Bethel,  Ettilla, 


Lot  AngeUt,  Romanic  Lang. 

Centralia,  Walk.  Economica 

Palo  Alio,  Latin 

Ontario,  Botany 

BelU/onle,  Pa.,  English 

Menlo  Part,  Geolc^y  and  Mining 
Saitm,   Wu.,  English 

Cotton,  Latin 

CoUott,  Latin 

Stanford,  19W. 

Napa.  Law 

Honolulu,  If.  I.,  Law 

Santa  Cruz,  History 
Antioch,        Geology  and  Mining 

Lou  Oatoi,  English 
San  /VoncMco,      Electrical  Eng. 

Pa»o  Robla,  English 

Yimlia,  English 

EuTf-ta,  Geology 

Palo  Alto,  Economics 

Santa  Barbara,  English 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  History 

Bradford,  Pa.,  Chemistry 

Phmnix,  Arit.,  Law 

JUodctto,  Physiology 

San  Jote,  Law 

Ogdea,  Utah,  Law 

Monltrry,  History  Sp. 

Ilendtrion.  Kg.,  Romanic  Lang. 
idtana  Unli..  1B97. 

San  JoH,  English 

Henderton,  Ky.,  Hygiene 


Blber,  PaulE., 
Bidwell,  Rolfe  Bishop, 
Billings,  Florence  Frances, 
Billings,  William  El  bridge, 
Bingham,  Horace  Tarr, 
Binkley,  Christian  Kreider, 

Pb.  B.,  niinoia  Weslcyan 
Bird,  Susan  Frances, 
Biabop,  Charles  Comstock, 


,■898- 


German 
LawSp. 


Son  Francuco, 
Lot  Angela, 

Rtdlandt,  Latin 

Concord,  Law 

Poio  Alto,     Mechanical  Eng.  Sp. 
Pcdo  AUo,  English 

niv.,  189B;  A.  B.  Slanford,  189^ 
Banning,  English 

Oojt^nd,  Electrical  Eng. 
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San  JosCf 
PtMo  RohUs, 
San  Jacinto f 
West  Side,  , 
San  Jose, 
Palermo, 


Borgman,  Helene, 
Borgquist,  Alvin, 
Boring,  Oramanda, 


Black,  Roy  Harry, 

Blackburn,  Harriet  Louise, 

Blair,  Thomas  Arthur, 

Blake,  Sarah  Jane, 

Bloom,  Max, 

Boalt,  Gilbert  Denison, 

Bonnemort,  Charles  Nicholas,    Oakland, 

Boren,  Prank  Henry,  San  Bernardino, 

Borglum,  Theodora  Mothe,  Omaha,  Nehr., 

Yonkers,  N.  F., 
A.  B.,  Vassar  Coll.,  1890. 

Richfield,  Utah, 
B.  S.,  Univ.  of  Utah,  1897. 

Palo  Alto, 
A.  B.,  Stanford,  1900. 
Borough,  Marie,  San  Francisco, 

Borough,  Randal  William,  San  Francisco, 

Boston,  Walter  Morten,  Durango,  Col., 

Boulware,  Alexander  Stockton,   Palo  Alto, 
Bourland,  William  Franklin,       Petersburg,  I.  T., 
Bowman,  Guy  Chapin, 
Bowman,  Larrey  Mac  Parian  e, 
Boyd,  Hugh  James, 
Boyle,  Harry, 
Braden,  Fred  Bassett, 
Bradford,  Cora  May, 
Bradley  Christopher  Mason, 
Bradley,  Fred  Earnest, 
Bradley,  Prank  Foster, 
Bradley,  Myra  Louise, 
Bradley,  Oliver  U., 
Brady,  Bmest  Lasota, 
Bragg,  Gearge  Henry,  Jr., 
Brand,  Lotte  Edith, 

Breen,  Eugene, 

A.  B.,  Santa  Clara  Coll.,  1898. 

Bremner,  Luella  May,  Santa  Rosa, 

Bremner,  Olney  Edwin,  Santa  Rosa, 

Brickell,  Howard,  San  Francisco, 

Briggs,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  Westside, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 

Brock,  Roy  Cecil,  Wasco,  Or., 

Brock  way,  Ernest  Russel,  San  Diego, 


Electrical  Eng. 

Zoology 

Mathematics 

History  Sp. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Law 

Electrical  Eng 

Chemistry 

English 

Latin 

Education 


Zoology 

Greek 

Drawing 

History 

Latin 

Law 

Mathematics 

English 

Mathematics 

History 

Law 

Drawing 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  English 

Houston,  Texas,  Classical  Philology 

Cincinnati,  0. ,  Geology  Sp. 

Portland,  Or.,         Education  Sp, 

Tacoma f  Wash.,  Geology 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Law 

San  Jose,  Electrical  Eng. 

San  Francisco,  German 


Ashland,  O., 
Mare  Island, 
Riverside, 
San  Rafael, 
Los  Angeles, 
Carthage,  Mo., 


Hollister, 


Civil  Eng. 

Physiology 

Physiology 

Law 

Mathematics 

History  Sp. 
History 
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Brotn6eld,  Beatrice  Mary  Ware,  San  Matio, 

English 

Brooke,  Roy  Latney, 

Oak  Park, 

Law 

Biookie,  Frank  McCord, 

rini:«in«i.  Tnd., 

Civil  Eng 

Brotherton,  Theodore  Willtrd,     Lot  Angela, 

Geology  Sp, 

Brongtaten,  Uarlati  Percival, 

Maryiviae,  Kani 

Physiology 

Browei,  Adna  Treat, 

San  Jou, 

Electrical  Eng 

Brown.  Agnes  Bliiabeth, 

Pah  Alio. 

Romanic  Lang. 

Brown,  Audrey  Ruth, 

Portland,  Or.. 

Greek 

Brown,  Carl  Grover, 

Son  Frandaeo, 

History 

Brown,  Elmer  Allen, 

San  Francueo. 

Law 

Brown,  Frederick  Allen. 

Paiadefia. 

Zoology 

Brown,  Harriett  Henrietta, 

Palo  Alto, 

Malhcmatica 

Brown.JohnC. 

Carthage,  Mo., 

Zoology 

A.B. 

.SUnforf,  )9«. 

Brown.  Jowph  Grant. 

Staiman  Valky. 

/«.,         Phyirfca 

Brown,  Leonard  Harvey, 

Pah  AUo, 

Law 

Brown,  Maiy  Elizabeth. 

KtmoUk. 

English 

Brown.  Mabel  Houghton. 

WaAinsUm,  D.  C.       History  Sp. 

Brown.  Olga  Margaret, 

German 

Seattle.  Wath., 

HUtory 

Brown.  Walter  Shirlaw, 

Slocitoa, 

Education 

A.  B., 

Bunford,  189s. 

Brownell,  Btmcr  BlU worth, 

San  Jou, 

Zoology 

Brownlie,  Charlotte  Wakerley,     Vall^o, 

English 

Bruce,  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

San  Praneiieo, 

Engliah 

Bruce.  Robert  Erueat, 

Zoology 

Brunc,  Ernest  Louis. 

San  Franeiteo, 

Law 

Brunson,  Jessie. 

English  Sp 

Bninton,  Mary  Dulley, 

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil, 

,  Romanic  Lang. 

A.  B., 

Stanford,  .STO. 

Bryan,  Richard, 

AnaeoUia,  D.  C. 

Economics 

Bryant,  James  Cullen, 

Mayfield, 

Mathematics 

Bufceia.  Mary  Canuela  S., 

San  Francueo, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Bullock.  Newell  Harris, 

Pleasant  Orove,  TJlah,     Education 

.  Stanford.  1898. 

Burcham,  David, 

KeUo,  Wath., 

Mathematics 

SaUm.  Or., 

Zoology 

Burcham,  James  Taylor, 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

A.B„ 

St»Bford,  1897- 

Bnrkett,  Joseph  Miller, 

Hailtj/.  Idaho. 

Civil  Eng. 

Burnett,  William  Wesley, 

Adelaide. 

Law 

Burton,  Benjamin  Butler, 

San  Joie, 

Zoology 
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Bns8,  Hedwig  Bertha, 

A 

Batte,  Paul  Charles  Felix, 
Bntterfield,  Alice  Olivia, 
Button,  Allie  May, 
Button,  Ned  Hale, 
Batton,  Rell  Samael, 
Byrne,  Walter  Edward 
Byxbee,  John  Fletcher,  Jr., 
Caglieri,  Victor  Alexander, 


San  FraneueOt  German 

B.,  Stanford,  1899. 

San  FraneUco,  Electrical  Eng.  Sp. 


Wilcox^  Ariz., 
Camden,  0., 
San  Diego, 
San  Diego, 
San  Bernardino, 

Palo  Alto, 

San  Francisco, 
Ph.  B.,  Mount  Angel  Coll.  (Or.)  1899. 


Cairns,  Walter  Scott. 

Caldwell,  Mary  Lucile, 

Cameron,  Harry  Frank, 

Cameron,  James  William, 

Campbell,  Donald  Percy, 

Campbell,  Henry  Avery, 

Campbell,  Hilary  Erskine, 

Campbell,  Maude, 

Campbell,  William  Pleasant, 

Campbell-Johnston,  Alexander  Napier,  San  Jose, 

Cannon,  Jennie  Vennerstrom,       Si.  Paul,  Minn., 

Ph.  B.,  Hamline  Univ.,  1895. 

Cannon,  William  Austin,  Wcuhington,  Mich., 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 

Cantwell,  Charles  Abraham,        Tulare, 

Card,  Ernest  Mason,  Taeoma,  Wash., 

Carlson,  Anton  Julius,  Chicago,  III, 

A.  B..  Augustana  Coll.,  1898;  A.  M.,  1899. 


Lindsay, 
San  Francisco, 
Wakefield,  Mass., 
Belgrade,  Mont., 
Chemawa,  Or., 
Sausalito, 
Chicago,  III., 
Santa  Barbara, 
Covington,  Tenn., 


History 

English  Sp, 

Latin 

Mathematics 

History 

Civil  Eng. 

Physiology 

English 

English 

Geology 

Law  8p, 

Law 

Civil  Eng. 

Law 

Education  Sp. 

Latin 

Law  Sp. 

Drawing 

Botany 

Law 
Economics 
Physiology 


Carpenter,  Alfred  Jackson, 
Carr,  Jesse  Douglas, 
Carver,  Laura  Marion, 
Castagnetto,  George  Allen, 
Cavallaro,  Dominick  Clifton, 
Cavanagh,  Angus  Leonard, 
Chadboume,  Edward  Merriam 
Chaddock,  Edith  Grace, 
Chambers,  Charlotte  Warren, 
Chambers,  Genevieve, 
Chandler,  Grace  Lucinda, 
Chandler,  Katherine  Agnes, 
Chandler,  Mary, 
Chapin,  John  Endicott, 


Pueblo,  Col,       Mechanical  Eng. 

Yreka,  Mechanical  Eng.  Sp. 

Meadow  Creek,  Mont.,       German 


San  Francisco, 

Physiology  Sp, 

San  Jose, 

Mathematics 

Rincon, 

Physics 

Los  Angeles, 

Civil  Eng. 

Fresno, 

Drawing 

San  Jose, 

English 

San  Jose, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Smith  Centre,  Kansas,  English 

San  Francisco,  History 

Duluth,  Minn.,  History 

San  Jose,  Chemistry 
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Chapin,  Mugaret  Hliza, 
Chapln,  Marie  Endicott, 
Chapman,  Mildred  Fitkio, 
Chappel,  Halbert  William, 
Charles,  Shirley  Mansfield, 
Chase,  Dorothy  Uiusdale, 
Chase,  Lewis  Bamett, 
Chase,  Thorington  Clarke, 
Clapp,  Charles  Willard, 
Clark,  Charles  Lester. 
Clarke,  Clarence  Walker, 
Cleary,  Harriett  Andrews, 
Clinton,  Lynne  Fox, 
Coblentz,  Mary  Ethel, 
Cochran,  George  Thomas, 
Cochrane,  Marie, 
Coe,  Harrison  Streeter, 
Coffin,  Bessie  Rachel, 

A.  B., 

Coffin,  James  Gilman, 
Coldwell,  Orin  Barber, 
Col«,  Alice  May, 
Cole,  Augusta  Marie, 
Coleman,  Cynthia  Edna, 
Coleman,  George  Albert, 
Coleman,  Rolla  Wood, 

A.  B,  1 
Collier,  David  Henderson, 
Collins,  Burt  Harrison, 
Cone,  Elizabeth  Hiett, 
Cone,  James  Stone, 
Conn,  Leora  Gertrude, 
Conneau,  Myrtie, 
Connell,  Lucy  Ora, 
Cook,  Blanche  Alberta, 
Cook,  Edith  Anna, 
Cook,  Jessie  Loring, 
Cook,  May  L., 
Cooke,  Sorrie  Lillian. 
Cooley,  Arthur  Edward, 
CooHdge,  Herbert  Francis, 
Cooper,  Elizabeth  Procter, 


SanJoK, 

Drawing 

Ban  Jott, 

English 

Rivenide, 

History 

Waihinglon.  D. 

C,                 Law 

Palo  Alio, 

English 

Ortgon  Cily.  Or. 

,         Drawing  Sp. 

San  Diego, 

Law 

San  Franevca, 

Chemistry 

Elmivood.  Nthr.. 

Law 

Live  Oak. 

Electrical  Eng. 

SaiOa  Monica, 

Physiology 

San  Ditgo. 

English 

Sail  Latf  Cily,  1 

LoiAngrlti, 

History 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

Latin 

Polo  Ako, 

Geology 

Bonldtr.Cal., 

German 

nford.  i8s8. 

Boulder,  Col., 

Latin 

Portland.  Or., 

Electrical  Eng. 

San  Franci$eo, 

Classical  Phil. 

GUrog, 

History 

Dixon, 

LaUn 

Pomona, 

Zoology 

Palo  AUo, 

Law 

tr  Univ.,  .898. 

Denver,  Col., 

Chemistry 

Brad/ord,  Pa.. 

Geology 

SaUnat. 

EnglUh 

Salinai. 

History 

Seattle,  Wath., 

English 

Pah  AlU,, 

History 

Santa  Ana, 

English 

San  Joie. 

History 

San  Ffanciieo, 

History 

San  Jo»e. 

Hbtory 

Saeramento, 

English 

Santa  Ana. 

Education 

ClovtrdaU, 

Law 

English  Sp 

San  Jote. 

Physiology 
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Cooper,  Kenneth  Parra, 
Coover,  John  Bdgar, 
Copeland,  Herbert  Dixon, 
Copp,  Andrew  James,  Jr., 
Copp,  William  Whipple, 


Portland,  Or.  t 
Oreeley,  Col, 
Silverton,  CoL, 
Lob  Angeles, 
Lob  AngeleB^ 
Palo  Alto, 


Civil  Eng. 

Philosophy 

Economics 

Classical  Phil. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Economics 


Corbert,  Anita  Lawrence, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1896. 

Corbnsier,  Francis  Addison,         Palo  Alio,  Mechanical  Eng. 

Corker,  Lucy  Alma,  Salt  Lake  City,   Utah,        History 

Cortes.  Charles  Eliseo,  Guadalajara,  Mexico,   Civil  Eng. 


Cory.  Harriet, 

San  Jose, 

English 

A'  B>, 

Stanford,  1895. 

Cotton,  Sarah  Elizabeth, 

Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Botany 

A.  B.,  I«ake  Forest  Univ.,  1896. 

Conlter,  Edith  Margaret, 

Salinas, 

German 

Coulter,  Mabel  Annie, 

Salinas, 

English 

Court  right,  Nellie  Brooks, 

Aurora,  III,, 

Latin 

Coverley,  John  Harvey, 

Whiitier, 

Law 

Cowan,  John  Francis, 

Los  Angeles, 

Physiology 

Cowden,  Dave  Van  Clief, 

San  Jose, 

Law 

Cowdery,  Alice  May, 

San  FranciscOt 

English 

Cowell,  Henry  Clayton  Blackwood,  Kildare,  Ire,, 

Sociology 

Cowles,  Rheinart  P., 

Palo  Alto, 

Zoology 

A.  B., 

Stanford,  1899. 

Cox,  Alvin  Joseph, 

Palo  Alto, 

Chemistry 

Cox,  Mary  M., 

San  Francisco, 

German 

Crandall,  Esther, 

Palo  Alto, 

Greek 

Cranston,  William  McGregor, 

San  Francisco, 

Law 

Crary,  Clarence  Stephen, 

Boone,  la.. 

German 

Crawford,  Clarence  Harrison, 

Union,  Or,, 

Law 

Crawford,  Mary  Ida, 

Odell,  m. 

History  Sp, 

Crawford,  William  Elmer, 

Westiide, 

History 

Creager,  Jessie  Frances, 

Phoenix,  Ariz., 

Education 

Cressey,  George  Albert, 

Modesto, 

Physiology 

Crippen,  John  Herbert, 

Point  Lomo, 

Law 

Cronyn,  Thoreau, 

Bemardston,  Mass., 

English 

Cross,  Robert  Patterson, 

Chicago,  III  , 

Law 

Crossen,  Mary, 

Alameda, 

Hygiene  Sp, 

Crow,  Benjamin  Stewart, 

San  Jose, 

Law 

Crowell,  Royal  Franklin, 

Carson  City,  Nev., 

Law 

Crowfoot,  Ray  Lee, 

Paso  Rohles, 

Civil  Eng. 

Cubberley,  Helen, 

Palo  Alto, 

German 
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Cnmmings,  Frank  J., 
Cnmmlns,  Mary  Stnart, 
Corrin,  Uargaret  Bllen, 
Carry,  JeDui«  Foater, 
Daly,  Kathrrn  Helen, 
Dannalt,  Marion  Emtna, 
Danner.  Melville  Goad, 
Davis,  Charles  Warren, 
Davis,  Deloa  Darwin, 
Davis,  Bverlj'  Mabin, 
Davis,  Myrtle  A., 
Davis,  Norman  Hezekiah, 
Davis,  Olive  Percy, 
Da  via,  Reb«cca  Louise, 
Davis,  Sydney  Leander, 
Davis,  Wllbert  Foster, 
Dawson,  Bdgar  Blaadel, 
Day,  Homer  Leland, 
Day,  William  Clarence, 
Deasy,  Michael, 
Decarli,  Milo  Charles, 
Decker,  Nathan, 
DeForest,  Joseph  Outbne, 


Dehy,  James  Gordon, 
De  I^guna,  Bertha, 


Petrotia, 
Helena,  Mont., 
Sakm,  Or., 
Palo  Alio, 
San  /Vanciieo, 
iSoR  Diego, 
Cotuta, 

Pato  Alio, 

Masfitld, 

San  Pedro, 

Monrovia, 

TuUakoma,  Tenn., 

Syeamore, 

Sycamore , 

Pentaeola,  Fla. , 

PiUiburg,  Pa., 

St.  Helena, 

San  Francitco, 

Santa  Barbara, 

Mendocino, 
Waddinglon, 

Catco,  Wii., 

Jfountain  View, 
.1B98. 


History 

Bdncation 

Education 

Mathematica 

History  Sp. 

Mathematica 

LawSp. 

History  Sp. 

Education  Sp. 

EnglUh 

Engliah 

Law 

Engliah 

History 

Romanic  Lang. 

Law 

Physiology 

Fhysiology 

Economics 

Law 

Law 

English 


Bithop, 

Oakland,  Latin 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1894;  A.  M.,  1B97. 

Dellinger,  Edna  Leland,  New  fVhaleom,  Watk.        History 

Denneii,  Grace  Atberton,  Loi  Angelf,  English 

A.  B.,  Smith  College.  1S91;  A.  M.,  1B9S, 

Dennis,  George  Charles,  Rivertidt,  Law  Sp. 

Denton,  Arthur  Peebles,        SeattU,  Wath.,  Geology  and  Mining 


Detrick,  Charles  Reighley, 

Menlo  Park, 

Economics 

A.  B.,  Harvard  Univ.,  1691. 

Dewey.  Clare  Hanua, 

San  Jou, 

English 

DeWitt,  Henry  Albert, 

San  Jote, 

Law 

Dibble,  Nellie  Maria. ) 

Dakota  City,  Nebr. 

History 

1.,  Stanford,  189*. 

Dickson,  Blanche, 

Eartka, 

Hygiene  Sp. 

Dickson.  William  Ernest, 

Exa-eka, 

Law 

Dlggles,  Grace  Pattison. 

Palo  Alto, 

History 
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Dittmar,  Carl  Frederic, 

Redding, 

Law5p. 

Diviny,  Thomas  Matthew, 

Sacramento  ^ 

Law 

Dixon,  James  LeRoy, 

Needhajrif  M<u8», 

Classical  Phil. 

A>  B*| 

Stanford,  1899. 

Doane,  William  Charles, 

Pasadena^ 

Zoology 

Dodd,  Robert  William, 

San  Franciicot 

Chemistry 

Dodge,  Bthel  Allen, 

Redwood  CUyt 

Latin 

Doeg,  Harold  Hope, 

Santa  Barbara, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Doering,  Edmund  James, 

Chicago,  III, 

Law 

Dole,  Alfred  Rowell, 

Rivenide, 

Geology 

Dole,  Emily  Charlotte, 

Riverside, 

German 

Dole,  Norman  Eliot, 

Riverside, 

Chemistry 

DolUrhide,  Winefred, 

Napa^ 

English 

Donaghho,  John  Shape, 

Palo  AUo, 

Latin 

A.  B.,  MarietU  Coll.,  1889. 

Doran,  Katharine  May, 

Redlands, 

History 

Doren,  Elizabeth  Bragdon, 

Dayton,  0,, 

Chemistry 

Dorset,  Helen, 

La  Croaae,  Wis  , 

Latin 

Dougherty,  Josa, 

Livermore, 

History 

Dougherty,  Lewis  Atkinson, 

San  Francisco, 

History  Sp. 

Doughty,  Armilda, 

Palo  AUo, 

Education 

Doughty,  Frank, 

Palo  Alto, 

Mathematics 

A.  B., 

,  Stanford,  1900. 

Downing,  Helen, 

Loa  Angeles, 

Mathematics 

D'Oyly,  May  Tinnell, 

San  Joie, 

English  Sp. 

Drake,  Frederick  Henry, 

Portland,  Or», 

Law 

Drew,  Annie  Mabelle. 

Weitford,  Mass. , 

Zoology 

Dryer,  George  William, 

Santa  Ana, 

Law 

Dryer,  Katharine, 

Santa  Ana, 

German 

Drysdale,  Florence  Eda, 

Santa  Rosa, 

English 

Dudley,  Flora  Helen, 

San  Jose, 

Education 

Dnmars,  Henry  Dunn,       Waahingtorit  D.  (7.,  Mechanical  Eng.  ;S^. 

Dunbar,  Florence, 

Palo  Alto, 

English 

Duncan,  Marian  P., 

Palo  Alto, 

Education  Sp, 

Dunn,  Amy  Louise, 

Eugene,  Or., 

Latin 

Dunne,  T.  Morris, 

Portland,  Or., 

Chemistry 

Durfee,  Abbie  Birch, 

Orland, 

History 

Dnrrell,  Harold  Woodman, 

Pasadena, 

Chemistry 

Dutton,  Harry  A., 

Los  Angeles, 

Botany 

Dyer,  Susie  Louise, 

Palo  Alto, 

Physiology 

A.  B., 

,  Stanford,  1899. 

Earl,  Clara  Eloise, 


Napa, 


History 
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Bavu,  Lncile, 
Eberbard,  Clara, 


Bdliii,  William, 
Bdwardg,  Arthur  Jordan, 
Edwards,  Harry  Jstnes, 
Bdwsrds,  Haveu  WilsoD, 
Edwards,  JefFerson  Jamei, 
Egan,  Ignatius  J oaeph. 


German 

Law5p. 
Physics 
History 
Histoiy 
Law 
Economic 


Latin 


Palo  Alto, 
A.  B.,St*DrDrd,  1894. 

Santa  Clara, 
A.  B., Stanford,  1697. 

San  Francuco, 

ltinneapoli»,  Minn., 

■San  DUgo, 

San  Jote, 

Alameda, 
Ehrich,  Walter  Louis,  Colorado  Spring*, Col., Geology  and  Mining 

Pb.  B..  ShcSrId  Scientific  School,  1S99. 
Elkus,  Charles  de  Young,  San  Franciteo,  Law 

EUenwood,  Frank  Oakes,         Little  Hocking,  O.,  Mechanical  Eog. 
Ellerbeck,  Bdyth,  Salt  Latt  City,  Utah,        English 

Elliott,  Malcolm,  San  Franciico,  Mathematics 

Elmer,  Adolpb  Daniel  Edward,  Clarkei,  Or.,  Botany 

a  s.,  wubinetoo  akt-  coii..  1899. 
Elmore,  Jefferson,  Palo  Alto, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1895;  A.  M.,  1895. 

Ely,  Helen  Heath, 
Emerson,  Alice  Lizzie, 
Emerson,  Florence, 
Bmeraon,  George  Irving, 
Emerson,  Ralph  Damon, 
Emery,  Htlen  Rosalind, 

A.  B.,  Ul 

Emery,  Lamra  Johnson, 
Emmett,  Elmer  White, 
Engle,  Stedmao  Jay, 
English,  John  Francis,  Jr., 
Eno,  Imle  L., 
Erb,  William  Maurice, 
Erakine,  Alfred  Massena, 
Evans,  Bertha  Lynn, 
Evans,  Genevieve  V., 
Evans,  Jane  Elizabeth, 
Evans,  Milo  Hart, 
Everett,  Elizabeth  Abby, 
Everett,  Laura  Bell, 
Everett,  Ralph  Waldo, 
Paircbild,  Emelie  Cetia, 
Paris,  Clifton  Maupin, 


Daiienport,  la.. 

Latin 

Palo  AUo. 

Botany  Sp. 

Palo  Alto, 

Physiology 

Irvington, 

Electrical  Eog. 

Palo  Alto,           ] 

Uecbauical  Bng. 

Etcortdido, 

Botany 

».ofSo.C«lif.,i»M. 

Eteondido, 

German 

McCoy.  Or., 

Education 

Sania  Cruz, 

Civil  Eng. 

Son  FraneiMco, 

Law 

Pomona, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Ohemainut,  B.  C. 

Racine,  Wil., 

Law 

St.  Cloud,  Minn., 

Education 

San  Joit, 

Latin 

Anaconda.  Monl. 

English 

Kintntan,  0., 

Physiology 

Suiter, 

Suuer, 

English 

Sutttr, 

HUtory 

OaUand, 

English  Sp. 

Chemistry 
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Paris,  Margaret  Sammers, 
Famey,  Julia  E., 
Farnum,  Edward  Truesdale, 
Faulkner,  Ethel  Tilden, 
Fay,  ArlineRoque, 
Fay,  James  Archer, 
Fay,  Maud  Merrill, 
Ferguson,  Amy  Parker, 
Ferguson,  John  William, 
Ferguson,  Louis  Bangs, 
Fernald,  Reginald  Goodwin, 
Ferrari,  Louis, 
Fickes,  Helen  Elizabeth, 
Fickes,  Mary  Prances, 
Field,  Gertrude, 
Fisher,  Ralph  Stephen, 
Fisher,  Walter  Ken  rick, 

Flinn,  Anna  Wyman, 
B.  s 

Flint,  E.  Royal, 

Flint,  Maude, 


ScicramfTUo, 

San  Joae, 

San  LuU  Obispo, 

Chico, 

San  Diego, 

Anaheimt 

San  Diego, 

Stockton, 

Menlo  Park, 


English 

English 

Chemistry 

History 

History 

Geology 

German 

English 

Electrical  Eng. 


Fogg,  Edward, 
Fogg,  Franklin. 
Folsom,  David  Morrill, 
Forbes,  Carroll  Ralph, 
Forrest,  Curtis  Tuttle, 
Posdick,  Archibald  Morris, 
Poss,  John  Harrison, 
Foster,  Edith  Annie, 
Poster,  Ethel  Hilda, 
Poster,  Prank  H., 
Poster,  Grace, 
Foster,  Hugh  Gwyn, 
Fox,  Prhncis  St,  Joseph, 
Prance,  Lucy  Mabel, 
Francis,  William  Carson,  Jr., 
Franklin,  Arthur  Chester, 
Praser,  Anna  Graeme, 


Cedar  Rapids,  la,, 

Santa  Barbara, 

San  Francisco, 

Steubenville,  0,, 

Steubenville,  0., 

San  Jose, 

The  Dalles,  Or,, 

Washington,  D,  C, 

Albany,  Or,, 
Albany  Coll.,  1892;  A.  B.,  Stanford,  1900. 

Palo  Alio, 

Palo  Alto, 
A.  B.,  Stanford,  1897;  A.  M.,  1898. 

Tacoma,  Wash., 
Ta^oma,  Wash., 


Physiology 

Law 

Law 

History 

German 

English 

Physiology 

Zoology 

English 

Latin 
Greek 

History 
English 


While  Sulphur  Springs,  Mont,,  Geology 


Topeka,  Kansas, 
Oakland, 
Palo  Alto, 
San  Jose, 
Ventura, 
Palo  Alto, 
Palo  Alto, 
Ventura, 
Coronado, 
Red  Lodge,  Mont,, 
San  Francisco, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y,, 
San  Francisco, 
San  Jose, 
Crowley,  La., 


Praser,  Effie, 

A.  B.,  Waynesburg  College,  1892 

Praser,  William  Royal,  Denver,  Col., 


Mathematics 

Geology 

English 

Civil  Eng. 

History 

Education 

Law 

Physics  Sp. 

Law 

Economics 

Latin 

Drawing 

Economics 

History 

Latin 

Electrical  Eng. 
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Prederickson,  Albion  FabUn, 

Free,  Arthur  Monroe, 

Fried  man,  Henry  A., 

Friaselle,  Edward  Irving, 

Frisselle,  Ralph  D., 

Frisselle,  Samuel  Parker, 

Frost,  Martha  Mahalah, 

Frowenfeld,  Walter, 

FrubliDg,  Arthur  Ferdinaad, 

Fry,  H.  Ray, 

Fryar,  EmtDa  Eliiabetta,         Soda  Sprifigt,  Idaho,  Bducation  Sp. 

Fnjit,  Juroku,  Hirothima,  Japan,  ElectiJcai  Hug. 


rmptoon. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Sanla  Clara, 

Law 

San  FranciKO, 

Economics 

Economics 

Baktrtfifld. 

Economics 

BaiertJUtd, 

Economics 

San  DUgo. 

Germs  D 

San  Francitco, 

Economics 

San  Jou, 

Law 

San  Jot, 

Uw 

Fnller,  Marion, 


EnglUb 

Law 
Education 
Bconcmics 


San  Mateo, 
\.  B.,  Stanford,  i^w. 
Fuller,  Bsytaood  August,  Putnam,  Cunn., 

Caches,  Samuel  Francis,  La  Canntr,   Wath, 

Gaddia,  Fletcher  Eugene  Allen,  ^ottia  Roia. 
Gage,  George  Guilford,  Oakland, 

Gkle,  George  Thomas,  Mtnlo  Part,  Geology  and  Mining 

Gamer,  Albert  Cylvester,  Son  Jote,  Chemistry 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1900. 
Gardner.  Walter  James, 
GaritHildi,  Eathryne  Elvira, 
Garner,  Cora  Ettie, 
Garner,  Let  tie  Mande, 
Gay,  Harold  Sinclair, 
Geer,  Fred  Asahel, 
Deis,  Helen  Dudn, 
Gelatt,  Iva  A., 
Gerlioger,  Louis,  Jr., 
Ghirardelli,  D.  Lyle, 
Gibson,  Cora  Helen, 
Gilchrist,  Malcolm  S., 
Gildersleeve,  Joseph  Bart, 
Gill,  Maryland  Elizabeth, 
Gillespie,  Claude  Bailey, 
Gilman,  Charles  Edward, 
Gilraan,  Mary  Katharine, 
Gilman,  Philip  Kingsnortb, 
Givens,  John  Alfred, 
GleasoD,  Katherine  Florence, 

A.  B.,  Univ.  of  CoUfoniU.  1S91;  A.  M.,  t>^. 


Welt  Side, 

Geology 

Merced, 

Latin 

HoUuier. 

History 

HotiUUT. 

Fhysics 

Crafton. 

Geology 

Tnrloeh, 

Geology 

Premo, 

German 

San  Jott, 

German 

Vantovver,  tfath..  Chemistry  5p. 

San  Francitco, 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Lakeporl. 

English 

Morgan  Hill. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Pah  Alto, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Berteky. 

German 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

PtdoAUo, 

Geology 

Palo  AHo, 

Physiology 

Palo  Alto, 

Physiology 

Blaekfoot,  Idal 

10,          Civil  Bng. 

San  Jot, 

BnglUh 
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Goldoer,  Edward  Cullen, 

Goodhue,  Carrie  Amanda, 

Graves,  Charles  William, 

Gray.  Eanice  Thompson, 

Gray,  Ida, 

Gray,  Marion, 

Gray,  Thomas  Starr, 

A.  B.,  Stanford  1900. 

Gray,  Walter  Kempster,  Milivaukee,  WU. 

Green,  Paul  D., 
Greene,  Mary  Jean, 

fGreenebaum,  Fred  Henry, 

A.  B. 

Grider,  Noah  Centennial, 
Gridley,  Kate  Louise, 
Grieb,  Maud  Louisa, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1897;  A.  M..  1898. 
Grigsby,  John  Livingston,  San  Jose, 

Grigsby,  Lilian  Hardman,  Tulare, 

Grin  nell,  Joseph,  Patadena, 

A.  B.,  Throop  Polytechnic  Inst.,  1897. 

Grunsky,  Herman  Washington,  Stockton, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 
Guild,  Emelyn  Tick  nor,  Palo  Alto, 

Gundrum,  Frederick  Fretageot,  Riverside^ 
Gurnee,  Inez  Ellen,  Appleton,  Wis., 

Ph.  B.,  I^wrcncc  (Wis.)  Univ.,  1894. 


San  FranciiCOf 
Oakland^ 
Jandon,  Mo., 
Luvernt,  Minn 
Suiiun, 
Santa  Rona, 
Palo  Alto, 


Ruahville,  Ind., 

Santa  Cruz, 

San  Francisco, 
Stanford,  1899. 

Oakdale, 
Pa4:ific  Beach, 
Arroyo  Orandf, 


Hadden,  Elizabeth, 
Haehl,  Harry  Lewis, 
Hahn,  Maud, 
Hahn,  Otto  Henry, 
Hale,  Alice  Stanford, 
Hale,  Robert  Taylor, 
Hall,  Elmon, 
Hall,  Harold, 
Hall,  Hubert  Harry, 
Hall,  Laura, 
Halley,  Albert  Smith, 
Halsey,  William  Clark, 
Hamilton,  Addie  Louise, 
Hamilton,  Frank  Dana, 


Physics 

German  Sp, 

Economics 

English 

Education 

History 

Economics 

History 

Economics 

Education 

Law 

Geology 

Latin 

History 

Law  Sp. 
English 
Zoology 

Physiology 

Philosophy  Sp. 

Physiology 

English 

English 
Geology 
History 
Law 
History 
Mathematics 
Yokohama,  Japan,  Chemistry 

San  Francitco,  Geology  and  Mining 
San  Jose,  Civil  Eng. 

San  Diego,  History 

Rapid  City,  S,  />.,  Geology  and  Mining 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Drawing 

Hollister,  Latin 

Santa  Clara,  Education  Sp. 


Oakland, 
San  Francisco, 
Portland,  Or., 
San  Francisco^ 
Redlands, 
Pasadena, 


t    Work  completed  Summer,  1899. 
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Hamilton,  Jos«ph  ReubeD, 
Hamiltou,  Ralph  Alexander, 
Hamilton,  Thomas, 
Hamilton,  WaUer  Raleigh, 
Hammerson,  Alice  Louise, 
Hatnpson,  George  Harvey, 
Harbison,  Edith, 
Hardisoa,  Augusta, 
Hardy,  Samuel  Percy  Llewellyi 
Harkiae.  Charles  Lorin, 
Harkins,  Mary  Santa  Barbara, 
Harkins,  William  Draper, 
Harlan,  Orren  Arthur, 
Harrenstein,  Frances  Cornelia, 
Harris,  Abe  Perry, 
Harrin,  May, 
Harris,  Rosalie, 
Hart,  Ethel  Terry, 
Hart,  Prank  Russel, 
Harter,  Lloyd  Elliott, 
Hartwell,  Flora, 
Hartwell,  Robert  William, 
Haskell,  Jessie  JudsoD, 
Haskell,  Nathan  Adolpbua, 
Haslacher,  Alfred  B., 
tHatch,  Irvin  Clifton. 


Hatton,  Charles  Walter, 
Haub,  Hattie  Dora  Frances, 
Hauverman,  Cornelius  Duane, 
Havens,  Harold, 
Hawley,  Clarence  Edgar, 
Hawley,  Lee  Carroll, 
Hayden,  Cail  Trumbull, 
Hayes,  Thomas  Alonzo, 
Hays,  Willis  Barnum, 
Heaslip,  Cirvilla  May, 
Hedge,  James  Daniel, 
Heiken.  Hobart  William, 
Heinemaun,  Ada  Julia, 
t^Work  completed  in  abacntis. 


Kingi  Oily, 

Bngliih 

Hivertide. 

Greek 

San  Diego, 

Economics 

WulUy. 

Civil  Eng. 

Btlmonl. 

German 

CtovU, 

Physiology 

San  Di'-go, 

English  Sp. 

Santa  Fauta. 

English 

.Oakland, 

Economics 

Mtnh  P.irk, 

Chemistry 

Mento  Park, 

History 

EK,.ndido. 

Chemistry 

ColUge  Park. 

Geology  $p. 

San  Joie, 

German 

Santa  Claia, 

Law 

San  Franciieo. 

Histo-y 

San  Franchco, 

English 

Hedlandi, 

English 

Pacific  Orore, 

Law 

San  JoM, 

Econotuice 

Sacramtn-o, 

English  Sp. 

Kirkwoud,  III., 

English  Sp. 

Bradford.  Pa., 

History 

San  Jot'.. 

Philosophy 

Oakdale. 

Economics 

Rtdieood  Cily. 

German 

(„  1S96;  Pb,  D..  sun 

ford.  .699. 

tU,  Barre.  Malt 

Hislory 

Napa, 

Law  Sp. 

Santa  Roia. 

Physiology 

Banniny. 

Law 

OaUand. 

Geology 

Salieoy, 

Education 

Salicoy, 

Education 

Tempr.  Arii.. 

Economics  Sp. 

AMand.  Or., 

History^ 

Paiadina. 

German 

Lo>  A,<gde>. 

Ergish 

Rtdxtood  Cily. 

Law 

Tudor. 

Education 

Lot  Angelei, 

Pbysiology 
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Heller,  Edmund, 

Rivfraidtt 

Zoology 

Hendrick,  Mary  Emma, 

Lo9  Angeles, 

English 

Uendj.  Ethel  Anita, 

San  Francisco, 

History 

Henry,  Bessie  Edson, 

San  Joset 

English 

A.  B.|  ! 

Stanford,  1900. 

Henry,  Helen  Natalie, 

Can  ton  t  China^ 

German 

Henry,  William  Fiske. 

Dixon, 

English 

Hensey,  William  Henry, 

Farmingdale,  III  , 

English 

Herman,  John  Morrison,  Jr  , 

Moscow,  Idaho, 

Law 

Herrold,  Charles  David, 

San  Jose. 

Physics 

Herzinger,  Leo  Agnes, 

Pah  Alto, 

English 

Hess,  Frank  L., 

Visalia.         Geology  and  Mining 

Hewlett,  George, 

San  Francisco, 

Law 

Hey  wood,  Florence, 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

,            English 

Hicks,  Alden  Rhodes, 

ScoUville,  in.. 

Law 

Hidden,  William  Foster, 

Vancouver,  Wash. 

,       Economics 

Hill,  Edith  Abbie, 

Redlandu, 

German 

Hill,  Elizabeth  Gertrude. 

Red  Wing,  Minn,, 

Latin 

A.  B.,  Unh 

r.  of  Chicago,  1895. 

Hill,  Howard  Gilman, 

Redlands, 

Physiology 

Hinman,  Frank, 

Portland,  Or,, 

Physiology 

Hobson,  Edna  Mary, 

Eastland, 

English 

Hodge«  Mary  Ashmun, 

San  Diego, 

Physiology 

Hogevoll,  Swan  Taraldson, 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

Hogue,  Clara  Elizabeth, 

Santa  Paula, 

Physiology 

Hogue,  Helen  May, 

Albany,  Or., 

German 

Hohfeld,  Lily, 

San  Francisco, 

English 

A.  B.,  Univ. 

of  California,  1899. 

Hohfeld,  Rose, 

San  Francisco, 

Greek 

A.  B.,  Univ. 

of  California,  1899. 

Hoit,  Claribel  May, 

Vaughn,  Wash., 

German  Sp. 

Holbrook.  Charles  Ed. 

Onawa,  la.. 

Law 

Holden,  Frances  Cooke, 

Santa  Ana, 

Education 

HoUey,  Harry  Hall, 

Pah  Alto, 

Geology 

HoUopeter,  Elmer  E., 

Clover  dale, 

Physics 

Holloway,  Edith  Hilda, 

Helena,  Mont., 

History 

Holly,  Ernest  Deforest, 

Dixon, 

Economics 

Holly,  Theodora  H., 

Palo  Alto, 

Drawing  Sp. 

Holmes,  John  Elmer, 

Tacoma,    Wash. , 

Geology 

Holmesley,  Georgia  Ann, 

Tempe,  Ariz., 

Education  Sp. 

Holmquist,  Hjalmar  Edwin, 

Redwood  City, 

English 

^olt.  William  ArmQeld , 

Sc^n  Jgse, 

Physiology 
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Holway,  Ruliff  Stephen, 
Hood,  Piorence  Mifflin, 
Hooper,  Kate  Alaska, 
Hoover,  Mildred  Brooke, 
Hoover,  Theodore, 
Hopper,  Bemal  Mirza, 

Hopper,  Florence, 
Hopper,  Leoaa  May, 
Hopper,  Maxim  ill  Jan  Duff, 
Horine,  Slla  Webb, 
Horn,  David  Uarahall, 
Horr,  Marrion  Augusta, 
Bough,  William  E  Iwin, 
Houz,  Raymond, 
Howard,  Delle, 
Howard,  Elva, 
tHoward,  Joseph  Henry, 

A.  B.,  Indiana  Unlr.,  iSBS 

Hnbbard,  Horace  Clarence, 
Hudfon,  Albert  Potts  Hill, 
Hudson,  William  George,  Jr 
Hnghes,  Robert  James, 
Hurlburt,  May, 
Hnrlbut,  Edward  Harwood, 
Husband,  Richard  Wellingti 
A.  B.,  Stan 
Huston,  Harry  Lee, 
Hyde,  James  Macdonald, 
Hyde,  Lillian  Seraphlne, 
Hyde,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Iba,  Ella, 
Iba,  Matilda. 

Ingraham,  Arthur  Anthofer, 
Jackaon,  Byron  Nicholaon. 
Jacobs,  George  Clarence, 
Jamea,  Harlean, 
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Jamison,  Rachel, 
Jamick,  Joseph, 
John,  MariuB, 


San  Joit,  Bducation  Sp. 

Babimore,  Md.,  Hiitory 

SoK  Benardmo,  English 

Palo  AUo,  Geology 

Palo  AUo,  Geology 

Dtl  Rty.  Mathematics 

.,  Stanford,  1S99. 

Lo§  AngtUi,  Latin 

Del  Bey,  Education  Sp. 

Dtl  Rts,  Physics 

Palo  Alio.  Latin 

HoTTtbroot,  Chemistry 

Bania  Clara,  Histoty 

San  FraneiKO,  Economica 

Colti»a,  Electrical  Eog, 

Ctoverda'e,  History 

Palo  Alio.  Physiology 

Btoomington,  Tnd..  Latin 

S;  A.  M.,  1B911;  Ph.  D.,  Staaford,  iSw. 

Lot  AngfUt,    Romanic  Lang.  8p. 

Taeotna,  Wath.,  Economics 

WalionvilU,  Law 
MeTctd.                   Electrical  Bug. 

Ntw  York,  N.  Y.,  English 

Rediiood  City,  Law 

iioorejield,  Ontario,  Latin 
iford.  1B95:  A.  M.,  1B96. 

Armour,  S.  Dak.,  Geology 

Palo  Alto,  Geology 

Palo  Alio,  History 

Palo  Alto,  History 

San  DUgn,  Physiology 

San  Dkgo,  English 

Lot  Angtle*.  Geology  j^. 

WilkabarTt,  Pa.,  Geology 

Merctd,  Civil  Eng, 

Denver,  Col.,  History 
Staolbrd.  iSgg. 

Santa  Roea,  Physiology 

Almond,  Wit.,  Latin 

P«nroi«,  lU.,  Law 


implcted  In  abMOtl*. 
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Johnson,  Henry  Roland,  Wtuhmgtont  D,  (7., 

Johnson,  John  Everett,  San  Marcial,  Mex., 

TohnsoD,  Mae  Lonise,  San  Bernardino, 

Johnson,  Victor  Albert,  Kaslo,  B,  C, 

B.  8.,  Lehigh  Univ.,  x89t>. 


Geology 

Economics 

Latin 

Geology 


Joiner,  Alice, 
Joiner,  Charles  Heory, 
JoUyman,  Josiah  Pickard, 
Jones,  Edgar  Azton, 
Jones,  Herbert  Coffin, 
Jones,  Oliver  George, 
Jordan,  Lester  Louis, 
Joss,   Horace  Wilder, 
tjoyce,  Fred  Lawrence, 


Polo,  lU , 
Poto.  Ill, 
Westside, 
Eureka, 
College  Park, 
Denver,  Col., 
Napa, 


English 

Economics 

Electrical  Eog. 

hSLW  Sp, 

Law 

Law  Sp, 

Electrical  Eng.  Sp, 


Jost,  Fred, 


Red  Wing,  Minn,, 

San  Franciseo, 
A.  B.,  Stanford,  190a 

San  Francisco, 
A.  B.,  Stanford,  1897. 


Kadderly,  George  James, 
Kalloch,  Belle, 
Kaoe,  Emilie  Marion, 
Karr,  Frank, 
Keith,  Roy  den  James, 
Keller,  Clara  Drusila, 
Kellogg,  Charles  Mitchell, 
Kellogg.  Emma, 
Kellogg,  Bstelle  Lucinda, 

A.  B.  Stanford,  1899. 
Kellogg,  George  Gibbs,  Hoquiam,  Wash., 


Portland,  Or., 
San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco, 
Hey  worth,  IlL, 
Chicago,  III,, 
San  Bernardino, 
Emporia,  Kan$,, 
Palo  Alto, 
Palo  Alto, 


Kelly,  Virginia  Mabel, 
Kenistoo,  Lucia  Nichols, 
Kennedy,  Milo  Russell, 
Kenney,  Charles  Edmond, 
Kenyon,  Charles  Arthur, 
Kessler,  Harvey  Hall, 
Kidder,  Marie  Margaret, 
Kimball,  Elsie, 
Kimball,  Rufus  Hatch, 
Kimball,  Sherman, 
Kimble,  May  G., 
King,  Aonie  Rose, 
King,  Cameron  Haight,  Jr., 

t    Work  oompleted  in  abeentia. 


Palo  Alto, 
Stockton, 
Arabella, 
San  Pedro, 
San  Francisco, 
El  Cajon, 
Pasadena, 
Palo  Alto, 
Pasadena, 
Pasadena, 
Los  Angeles, 
Sacramento, 
San  Francisco, 


Economics 
Physiology 

Geology 

Physiology  Sp, 

English 

History 

Law  Sp, 

Latin 

German 

Botany 

English  Sp, 

Latin 

Economics 

Physiology 

Mathematics 

Physiology  Sp. 

Geology  Sp. 

Economics 

Geology  Sp. 

History 

German 

History 

Chemistry 

Chemistry 

History 

Economics 
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King,  Edilb  Bancroft, 
King,  James  Seaman, 
BUng,  Mabel  Lj'da, 
Kingery,  William  H.. 
Kip,  Kathryn  Romer, 
Knapp,  James  Edmuud, 
Knecht,  CarlBmil, 


Lo>  Angelei,  Englisb 

Ontario,  History 
San  LuU  Obispo,  Romanic  Lang  Sp. 

Atciliniiville,  Or..  Education  Sp. 

Nevi  York,  N.  Y.,  English 

Palo  AUo,  Chemistry 

Lot  Angrla,  Geology 


Knepper,  Edmund  Elnathao, 

Lf.wi»lon,  Idaho, 

Greek 

A,  B.,  Heidelberg  (O. 

)Ulliv.,  l89i;A.  M.,lB97. 

Knepper,  E«rl  H.,- 

Loi  Angtlft, 

Geology 

Knepper,  Jessie, 

Lot  Angttft. 

Mathematics 

Knight,  Robert  Bruce, 

Jltndermn,  K'y., 

Law  Sp. 

Knoche,  Edward  Lcwia  Herman,  Son  Joie, 

Botany 

.Qford,  1899. 

Eoda,  Kisatsncbi, 

Yamaguchi,  Japan, 

Economics 

Koerber.  Lillie  Louite, 

San  Jo$e. 

German 

Koontz,  James  Alva, 

Palo  Alto. 

Engliab 

Knechler,  Henry  Norbury, 

JacktonvilU,  III. 

Civil  Eng. 

lois  Coll.,  1895. 

Kuhn,  Bertbold, 

Co'fax,  Waih., 

Law 

Kuma,  Toshi  yasu. 

Tokio,  Japan. 

Education 

Kummer,  Blanche, 

San  Joie, 

Ennliah 

Kummer,  Clara  May, 

San  JoK, 

Latin 

Kummer,  Grace  Olivia, 

San  Joif,                Romanic  Lang. 

Knwaua,  Shinkai  Inokichi, 

Ifukvota-kin,  Japan 

I,        Zoology 

A.  B.,SUnfotd,  i«9» 

Uke,  Viola  May, 

Santa  Criiz, 

Botany 

Lamb,  Porter  Emeraon, 

Lot  Angtla, 

Mathematics 

Unison,  Carrie  Helen, 

Sail  Lake  City,  Utah 

.  English  Sp. 

Unagan,  James  Francis, 

Lot  Angtltt, 

Latin 

]>ne,  Edith  Marguerite, 

Inglttcood, 

English 

Lane,  Ernest  Allen, 
Langnecker,  Harry  Leslie, 
I<athrop,  Helen, 
Lathrop,  Laura  Myrtle, 
Lathrop,  Winnona, 
Laveaga,  Adolph  Centennial, 
Law,  John  Bugeii 


IngltiBOod,  Law 

New  Brighton,  Penn.,  Physiology 
Oakland,  English  Sp. 

Hollitter,        Romanic  Lang.  Sp. 
Ilollitttr,  History 

Winntmucca,  Ntv.,  Economics  Sp. 
Pomona,  Law 

Lawrence,  George  Richardson,    Monrovia,  Geology 

Lawson,  Lawrence  Miller,  Wathinglon,  D.  C.  Civil  Eng. 

Leavitt,  Granville  Ernest,  Ytrington,  Ntv.,  Physiology 
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Lcc,  Howard  Shields, 

Denver,  CoL, 

Mechanical  Bng. 

Lcib,  Frank  Allen, 

San  Jose, 

Law 

Leib.  Roy  Chilton, 

San  t/bie, 

Law 

Leigh ty,  E»lnion«l  Fryar, 

Oem,  Idaho, 

Law 

Leistner,  George  Washington, 

Stockton, 

Law 

Leiter,  Otho  Clarke, 

Portland,  Or., 

History 

A.  B. ,  Stanford.  1899. 

Lemmon,  Allen  Boslcy,  Jr., 

Santa  Rosa, 

Geology 

Levy,  Andre  Bower, 

San  Francisco, 

Physiology 

Levy,  L«on  Gambetta, 

San  Francisco, 

Physiology 

Lewis,  Win  ford  Lee, 

Oridley, 

Law 

Lloyd,  Edith; 

Ben  Lomond, 

English 

Lockey,  Ma^y  Ishbel, 

Helena,  Mont , 

English 

Lockey,  Richard,  Jr., 

Helena,  Mont., 

Law 

Loeser,  Katheiine  Foster, 

El  Paso,  Texas, 

Chemistry  Sp, 

Loeser,  Rob«rt  M., 

El  Paso,  Texas, 

Chemistry,  Sp. 

Longley,  John  Artemas, 

Palo  Alio, 

Romanic  Lang. 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1896;  A.  B.,  Harvard,  1896. 

Loofbourow,  Leon  L  , 

Salt  LaU  City,  1 

Utah,  Philosophy 

Loomis,  Ina, 

Santa  Barbara, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Lord,  Charlotte  Mable, 

Palo  Alto, 

History 

Loser,  Lena  Louise, 

Aurora,  III, 

Latin 

Losse,  Vivian  Beatrice, 

San  Jose, 

English 

Longheed,  Herbert  Edgar, 

Los  Angeles, 

English  Sp, 

Lousley,  Vincent  Daniel, 

Santa  Barbara, 

Chemistry 

Lovett,  Earle  Steele. 

Denver,  Col., 

Law 

Lowenthal,  William  Baum, 

Livermore, 

Law 

Lucas,  Harry  Clifford, 

Santa  Cruz, 

Economics 

Luck,  Ottmar  Henry, 

Aurora,  III,, 

Law 

Lucy,  Estelle  Edna, 

Vallejo, 

English 

Lutgerding,  George  H., 

Phoenix,  Ariz., 

Law 

Lutts,  Prances  Eldena, 

Willows, 

Latin 

Lynn,  Ellen  Utley, 

Cambria, 

English 

Lyons,  Louis  Spitz, 

San  Francisco, 

Physiology 

Mabrey,  Eli  Nelson, 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

Mabury,  Laura  Nevada, 

San  Jose, 

English 

McCaughern,  John  Casey, 

Hinsdale,  N.  H 

,          Economics 

McConiish,  Charles  Davis, 

Indiana,  Pa , 

English 

McComish,  Ralph  Clinton, 

Indiana,  Pa., 

Law 

McConnell,  Henry, 

Portland,  Or., 

Physics 

McCormick,  Manson  Fielding, 

Fresno, 

Law 

HcCraken.  Robert  Guy, 

Portland,  Or., 

Electrical  Eng. 
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McCalloagh.  Hklladaj. 

Santa  Ana, 

Electrical  Eng. 

McDougald,  George  Archibald,  Siocttou, 

Electrical  Eng. 

McDougal.l,  Louise, 

Stochion, 

Roman  ic  Lang. 

McDougBld,  MaryS., 

Sloctton, 

English 

McDowell,  John  Eira, 

Aihland.  0: 

Economics 

McDowell,  Percy, 

Atktand,  0., 

English 

McElosy,  Elsie, 

Sania  Rom, 

Physiology 

McFaddeD,  Clarence  Earl, 

Fulleiion, 

Geology 

tMcFaddeo,  Effie  Belle, 

Oakiand, 

Botany 

A.B, 

Stanford.  1900. 

McFadden,  Eliiabeth, 

Sanin  Ana. 

Physiology 

Mc  Fad  den,  Thomas  Lewis, 

PtaeenUa. 

History 

McGeorge,  Verne  Adrian, 

EuTtia, 

Education 

McGilvray,  Alex.  Beaton  Carey,  Dinvtr,  Cot.. 

Geology  Sp. 

Mclnnis,  William  Carr. 

San  FTantUeo, 

Law 

Mcintosh.  Jean  EliMibeth. 

Chico, 

History  Sp. 

Mackay,  Minnie  Laurie, 

Santa  Clara. 

Botany 

McKee,  Georgia, 

Ban  JoK. 

Romanic  Lang. 

McKelvey,  Ralph  Huntingto 

n,    Sanduiiy.O., 

English 

McLaughin,  Roy  Tarmelee, 

Valtfjo, 

Geology 

Maclean,  Donald  Gray, 

San  Francitco. 

German 

McLellan,  Ethel  Cora, 

San  Ditgo, 

History 

McMnrtry,  "lelle  Stuart, 

Lot  Galot. 

History 

A.  B..  f 

if  Bfotd,  .899- 

McNanghlon,  Amina  Wilson 

,      San  Jc$t. 

Botany 

A.  B., 

Slanfoid,  1S9S. 

McNee,  Alexander  Edward, 

5a n  Franciteo, 

Physiology 

McNeil,  Arthur  James, 

Wta  Side, 

Civil  Eng. 

McNeill,  Jerome  Fee. 

Richmond.  Ind. 

.,         Entomology 

idiana  Udit.,  1886. 

McPhail,  Emery  William, 

NtwChieago,  Mont.,  Mathematics 

B.  S.,  M 

Mceoaid,  Lois  Ethel, 

ralfejo. 

History 

McWethy,  James  LeRoy, 

Aurora.  lU., 

Physiology 

Maddock,  George  Frederick, 

ColUgt  Terraet. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Maddren,  Alfred  Geddes, 

t,'..     Zoology  Sp. 

Madsen,  Peter, 

Oakland. 

German  Sp. 

Malloy,  Charles  Clark, 

PocaUlto.  Idaho, 

Mechaniral  Eng. 

Haloy,  Walter  C, 

San  Jo,t, 

Economics 

Mann,  Harold  Richard, 

San  FrancUco, 

English  Sp. 

tmpleted  in^abaeiitlL 
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San  Francisco, 
Ben  Of  Ncv., 
Oregon  City,  Or. , 
Omaha,  Neb,, 
Redwood  City, 


Manning,  William  Albert,  Salem,  Or, , 

A.  B.,  Willamette  Univ.,  1900. 

Maples,  Edward  Thompson,        Baker $field, 

Marrack,  Cecil  Mortimer, 

Martin,  Clara  Louise, 

Martin,  Homer, 

Martin,  Helen  Bdmona, 

Martin,  John  Jeffrey, 

A.  B.,  Univ.  of  Pacific,  1884. 

Martin,  Mary  Viola,  Woodland, 

Martin,  Percy  Alvin, 

Marx,  Joseph, 

Mathews,  Ellen, 

Mathews,  Julia, 

Matthews,  Helen  Lucy, 

Mayeda,  Prank  Kinichiro,, 

Meiklejohn,  David  For  bis, 

Mekeel,  Joshena  Stone, 

Meredith,  Mary  California, 

Merriam,  Bertha  Virginia, 

Merriam,  Cyrus  Lincoln, 

Merritt,  Albert  Newton, 


Mathematics 

Economics 

English 

riiysiology 

Latin 

English  Sp. 

History 


German 
Chautauqua,  N,  Y,,  Romanic  Lang. 


Pasadena, 
Los  Angeles, 
Los  Angeles, 
Salem,  Or,, 
Tokio,  Japan, 
Butte,  Mont., 
Santa  Barbara, 
San  Luis  Obispo, 
Palo  Alto, 
Denver,  Col,, 
DelRey,Ill., 


A.  B.,  BatUe  Creek  (Mich.)  Coll.,  1899. 


Merritt,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Merritt,  Rowena, 
Metzler,  Anna, 
Meyer,  Catherine  Bertha,. 
Meyer,  Raymond  Daniel, 
Miller,  Guy  Chester, 
Miller,  Joseph  Adams,  Jr., 
MUls,  Helen  Hall, 
Mills,  Lonis  David, 
Mini,  Joseph,  Jr. , 
Minta,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Misner,  Francis  Osborne, 
Mitchel.  Edgar  Lillian, 
Mitchell,  John  Pearce, 
Miyake,  Hanzaburo, 
Moeller,  Albert  Lacien, 
Montandon,  Lewis  Arthur, 
Monteith,  Andrew  Ector, 
Montgomery,  DeWitt, 


Chemical  Eng. 

Zoology 

English  Sp, 

History 

Zoology 

Chemistry 

Latin 

Latin 

Latin 

Chemistry 

Latin 

Romanic  Lang. 
German 
German 
German 
Civil  Eng. 
English 
Chemistry 
Entomology 
Geology 
Electrical  Eng. 
German  Sp, 
Palo  Alto,  Mechanical  Eng.  Sp. 
Ferndale,  Education 

Providence,  R,  L,  Chemistry 

Okayama,  Japan,  Chemistry 

San  Francisco,  Chemistry 

Needy,  Or.,  Education  Sp. 

San  Francisco,  History 

Placentia,  English 


Woodland, 
Woodland, 
Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Rosa, 
Carbon,  Wyo* 
Salem,  Or,, 
Austin,  Nev., 
Menlo  Park, 
Menlo  Park, 
Los  Oatos, 
Stockton, 
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Hoore,  Diviil  Charles, 
Hoore,  Jessie  Archibald, 
Moore,  Lnman  Gordon,  Ji 
Mordecai,  George  Waahington,)] 
Morgan,  Winifred  June, 
Mori,  Jame, 

Moriaitj,  Will  is  Harrison, 
Morlej*,  Agnes, 

Morris,  Earl  Leonard, 
Morris,  George  Csrletoo, 
Uorris,  William  Alfred, 
Morrison,  HirryLee, 
Morrisoa,  Sara  Graham, 
Uomson,  William  Gentry, 
Morrow,  William  Carr, 
Morse,  Ada  Berenice, 
•Morse,  Lacy  Msry, 
Moss,  Harold  Rae, 
MouUon,  Dudley, 
Moullon,  Josephine, 
Moulton,  Mary  Bsther, 
Mourot,  Louise  Anna, 
Mackleston,  Harold  Struan, 

A.  B„  Trinity  Ui 
Mngler,  Eleanor  Caroline, 
Mnir,  John  Church, 
Mailer,  Leo  Gerard  du  Celli^e, 
Mnllins,  Joanna  Muriel, 
Uunday,  Helen  Day, 
Mnrgotteu,  Francis  CUrk, 
Murphy,  Chester  Griffin, 
Murphy,  Cornelius  Ramund, 
Murphy,  Ed w«Td  Joseph, 

Mnrphy,  Edward  Mason, 
Naflzger,  Frederick  Earle, 
Nagel,  Lanra  Ingeborg, 
Nangle,  Francis  Eaton, 
Naramore,  Chester, 
Nasb,  Elizabeth  Whitney, 

*D1b1  PeceiDber  16. 1B99. 
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Pacific  Qrooe,  Physiology  Sp. 

Lot  Angelet,  Chemistry 

KJTuman,  0.,  Economics 

Madera,  Law 

Oakland,  Zoology 

Pacific  Grove,  History 

Emtenlon,  Penn.,  Law 

Data,  N.  M.,  Economics 

mford,  1900. 

Santa  Ana,  Gernian 

Saltm,  Or.,  Law  Sp. 

Solent,  Or.,  History 

DtnvtT.  Col.,  Ciril  Eng. 

Shiroa,  Penn.,  History 

Denver,  Col.,  Law 

Portland,  Or.,  History 

Santa  Clara,  Romanic  Lang. 

CUneland.  0.,  English 

San  Malta,  Romanic  Lang. 

Pah  Alto,  Zoology 

Pato  Alto,  English 

Palo  Alto,  Botany 

Redwood  Ciig,  Romanic  Lang. 

Ontario,  Canada,  Greek 
liT.,  ToToDio,  1899. 

Merced,  Latin 

Lot  Angela,  Civil  Eng.  Sp. 

San  Francuco,  Law 

Mayfield,  History 

Lo$  Angelu,  English 

San  Jo»e,  Classical  Phil. 

SaUm,  Or..  Law 

San  F^^ncuco,  Law 

San  Motto,  L«tin 

:11  Univ.,  iSgS. 

Portland,  Or.,     Mechanical  Eng. 

Lo*  Angelet,  Ci\il  Eng. 

Davenport,  7a.,  History 

Wayne,  Nebr.,  History  Sp. 

San  Jote,  Geoli^^ 

ffoUttUr,  Physiology 
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Needles,  Edna  R., 
Newbnrg,  Meryyn  Jacobs, 
Nichols,  Bernard  Charles, 
Nichols,  Pr..nces, 
Nicolas,  Virginia  Noelie, 
Nikirk,  Prank  Austin, 
Nims,  Grace, 
Nishikawa,  Kotaro, 
North,  Edmund  David, 
North,  Helen  Kate, 
Note  ware,  Philip  Joseph, 
Nourse,  Bayard  Everheart, 
Nourse,  John  Thomas,  Jr., 
Nugent,  Charles  Rhodes, 


PaU)  Alio,  English  8p. 

San  Bernardino,  Chemistry 

Grand  Rapida^  Mich.,  Economics 


Santa  Ana, 
FuUerton, 
San  Jose, 
Pacific  Orove, 
Hikontt  Japan, 
Lob  Angeles, 
Lob  Angelei, 
Chicago,  IlL, 
Santa  Ana, 
Santa  Ana, 
San  Jote, 


English 

Romanic  Lang. 

Civil  Eng. 

Physics 

Economics 

Geology 

Hygiene 

Geology 

Physiology 

Law 

Classical  Phil. 


A.  fi.,  Univ.  of  Pacific,  x88o;  A.  M.,  1898;  Ph.  D.,  Univ.  of  Wooster,  1898. 


Mayfield, 
Tulare, 
San  Diego 
San  Jose, 
Chibaken,  Japan, 
Loa  AngeUa, 
Denver,  Col , 
Wataonville, 
Waahington,  D.  C, 


Nutter,  Edward  Hoit, 
Oak  ford,  Benjamin  Palmer, 
0*Parrell,  Edith, 
Ogter,  Adelaide  Reid, 
Ohara,  Henlly  Shoichi, 
Olshausen,  Bruno  Adolph, 
Osborn,  Clyde  Hull, 
Osborne,  Lucy  Ellery, 

fOsgood,  Wilfred  Hudson, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 
Owens,  Hugh  Huddleston,  San  Franciaco, 

Ownby,  Wade  Hampton, 
Page,  Alexander  Griffith, 
Page,  Clarence  Winslow, 
Page,  Ernest  Stoddard, 
Page,  Joseph  Henry, 
Pahl,  August  Julius, 
Palmer,  John  Williams, 
Palmer,  Thomas  Lewis  Earle, 
Parker,  Garth, 
Parker,  Paul  Percy, 
Parkin,  Harry  Dravo, 
Parkin,  William  Metcalf, 
Parsons,  M.  Adelaide, 
Partridge,  Edward  Briggs,  Jr., 
Passmore,  Iryin, 


Geology  Sp. 

Law 

English 

History 

Economics 

Chemistry  Sp, 

Law 

English 

Zoology 


Montieello,  III,, 

Coronado, 

Oakland, 

Oakland, 

Carnal,  Wa^h., 

Stockton, 

San  Bernardino, 

Denver,  CoL, 

Salinas, 

Salinaa 

PUtaburg,  Pa., 

PiUahurg,  Pa,, 

Santa  Roaa, 


Economics  Sp, 

Law  Sp. 

Physiology 

Physiology 

Law 

Law  Sp, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Classical  PhiL 

Latin 

Physiology 

History 

Economics 

Geology 

Latin 


Benton,         Mechanical  Eng.  Sp, 
Grampian,  Pa,,       Classical  Phil. 


fWork  completed  in  absentia. 
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Patteison,  Prances  Dorerans, 

HiXory 

Fattenon,  Letitia, 

£cut  Orxaigt,  N.  J.. 

Baglidi 

Patterson,  Marj  Alma, 

San  JoM, 

Edncation 

Patterson.  William  John, 

Mining  Bag. 

Patton,  Alice  Ida, 

Oilroy, 

Latin 

Patton,  Edith  Ellcry, 

OUrov. 

History  Sp. 

Fajrne,  Theodora, 

Son  Jote, 

History 

Pearson,  Eleanor  Brooks, 

Palo  Alio, 

Drawing 

A.B.,tJnh 

-.OfMlchigM.lS,!. 

Peck,  Anne  Earle, 

A.  B. 

,  Stanford,  189S. 

Feck,  Isabel  Linton, 

San  Diego, 

Gennan 

Peckham,  Kli:»beth  Anne, 

Physiology 

Peck  bam,  James  Benjamin, 

Ban  Jott, 

Law 

Peirin,  Arch, 

Son  Jote, 

Hiitory 

Perrin,  Anita  Butler, 

Stockton, 

EngUsh 

Peri7,  Frederic  Jewell, 

San  Franeitto, 

Economics 

Peterson,  Lanra  Amelia, 

&diTMt. 

History 

Peterson,  Mary  Hnlda, 

Batlon, 

History 

Petree,  Louis  Edwwd, 

KiTkttMt,  Mo., 

Law 

.BUnford,  1900. 

Phelps,  Bertha  Margaret, 

Log  AngiUi, 

Latin 

Phelps,  Jane  Harriett, 

Pato  Alto, 

Drawing  Sp. 

Phelps,  Mary  Uabel, 

SanJoBt. 

English 

Phelps,  Olive  Elsie, 

Palo  AUo, 

Bdnntion 

Phillipi,  Calvert  Arthur, 

Ontario. 

History 

PhiUipa,  Maybelle  Avcline, 

Oitlario, 

Latin 

San  Jou, 

History 

Pitcher,  Yrene, 

Dixon. 

Pitman,  Homer  Pletcher, 

Palo  Alto, 

Physiology 

Pleak,  Raymond  Lncas, 

OrtenibuTg,  Ind., 

Bngliah 

Plumb,  Preston  B., 

Emporia,  Kant., 

Bconomlca 

Plumb,  Ruth  Ellen, 

Emporia,  Kimt., 

English  Sp. 

Pollard,  CUnde, 

Saratoga, 

Law 

Pollock,  Adelaide  Lowry. 

Sloetion, 

Physiology 

Poorman,  Samnel,  Jr., 

San  Fntni^eo, 

Law 

A.B.. 

Slanlbrd.  1900. 

Porter,  Victor  Abbott, 

Salinat,        Mechanical  Bng  Sp. 

Potter,  Elbert  King, 

Butna  Part, 

Lmt 

Potter,  Eliot  Gray, 

San  Awwttoo. 

Chemistry 

Powers,  Nelson  Charles, 

8tnieu»*,ff.  r.. 

Gnman 

Pratt,  Eliiabelh  Adelaide, 

San  Prancitco. 

English 

Pratt,  Orrille  Charlea, 

Palo  AUo, 
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PrentM,  Kathryn  Bell, 

Vermillion,  S,  D., 

German 

Preston,  Edgar  Randolph, 

Woodside,       Electrical  Erg.  8p. 

Pritchard,  Lillian  May, 

Aurora,  III., 

Botany 

Priak,  Charles  Henry, 

Orcus  Valley, 

English  Sp, 

Pnrsell,  Fred  Joaiah  Colter, 

Napa  Junction, 

Law 

Qoayle,  Charles, 

Oakland, 

Law 

Rademaker,  Alda  Eleanor, 

San  Franciico, 

Latin 

Raitt,  Charles  Burton, 

San  Bernardino, 

Civil  Eng. 

Ramsay,  Sophia  Georgina  Crawford,  Palo  Alto, 

History 

Randolph,  Flora  Albertine, 

Palo  AUo, 

Botany 

Rawdon,  Mary  Ellen, 

Palo  AUo, 

English 

Ray,  James  Clay, 

Yuba  City, 

German 

Raymond,  Daniel  Walcott, 

Sheridan,  Mont, 

Geology 

Raymond,  Blma  Annette, 

Palo  Alto, 

History 

Raymond,  Irving  C, 

Palo  AUo, 

History 

Raymond,  Mattie  Lonise, 

San  Joae, 

English  Sp. 

Rea,  Don  Pierce, 

Portland,  Or,, 

Civil  Eng.  Sp, 

Rea,  Ernest  Lloyd, 

San  Joae, 

Classical  Phil. 

Rebok,  Horace  Michie. 

ToUdo,  0., 

Economics 

A.  B.,  Otterbein  Univ.,  1886;  A.  M.,  1892. 

- 

Redman,  Oda, 

WaiBonviilt, 

English 

At  J**, 

Stanford,  1898. 

Reed.  John  Defrees, 

WoMhinglon^  D,  C. 

,           Geology 

Reea,  Kelley, 

Mulberry,  Tenn*, 

Classical  Phil. 

Reeves,  Clyde  William, 

Uilhboro, 

Geology  Sp. 

Renasd,  Ralph  Edward, 

Waahington,  D.  C, 

,           English 

Reppy,  Roy  Valentine, 

Ventura, 

Latin 

Reynolds,  Marion, 

West  Side, 

History 

Reynolds,  Biarion  Fred, 

San  Bernardino, 

Physiology 

Rhodes,  Ethel, 

San  Jo$e, 

Physiology 

Rice,  Arthur  Hyde, 

Lihue  Kay  at,  H.  /.,      Chemistry 

Rice,  Edward  Walter, 

Oilroy,    . 

History 

Rice,  Jesse  Albert, 

Palo  AUo, 

English  Sp, 

Richards,  Charles  Lenmore, 

Austin,  Nev., 

Law 

Richards,  Charles  Maynard, 

San  Jose, 

Greek 

Richards,  Irmagarde, 

Spokane,  W<uh., 

Greek 

Richmond,  Prank  Adams, 

Redlands, 

Zoology 

Riddell,  Charles  Francis, 

Coronado, 

Economics 

Rider,  Ella  Moore, 

Napa, 

Latin 

Riley,  Frank  Branch, 

Portland,  Or., 

Economics 

Ripley,  Lila  Irene, 

San  Jose, 

English 

Ritchie,  Agnes  Sibbald, 

Pah  AUo, 

History 
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Rittenlioiue,  Ployd  Omer, 

AMand.  0.. 

History 

Ritter,  Rollin  Von, 

Durango,  Col., 

Otology 

Rizon,  Charlotte  Amelia, 

LoiAngrU; 

History 

Roberta,  Gilchrist  Porter, 

Ilannibal,  Mo., 

Economics 

Roberts,  Harrj  Lyman, 

Sail  Lakt  City,  Utah. 

History 

Roberts,  Mil  nor, 

Colorado  Springt,  Col 

!.,      Geology 

,  Stanford,  1899. 

Roberts,  Miloora  DeBeelen, 

Colorado  Sprinj,..,  Col., 

German  Sp. 

Rohinson,  Calvin  Laarence, 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

RobiDson,  Earl  Clayton, 

Aurora,  ill.. 

Zoology 

RobinsoQ,  Sarah  Uice, 

Oakland, 

Drawing 

Robinson,  Walter  Hall, 

Snflling. 

History  Sp. 

Robson,  Kern  an. 

San  Diego, 

Education 

A.  B.,  Ohio  WMley«n,  1B91;  A.  M.,  H»rv»rd,  1894 

Rodolph,  Prank  Erwiu, 

San  FrancUco, 

Physiology 

Roesman,  Thomas  Jefferson, 

San  JoMt, 

Chemistry 

Rose,  Chriatina  Van  Voorhis,       Pomona, 

English  Sp. 

Rose.  Hugh, 

Denmr,  Col., 

Geology 

tRose,  Stella, 

Pomona, 

Hygieoa 

A.  B., 

,  SUnford.  18». 

Roseberry,  Fied  Tbomas, 

Pope  YalUy,  Electrical  Bug.  Sp. 

Roseberry,  Louis  Heaton, 

Pope  Valley. 

Law 

Rosa,  Bessie  Leonora, 

Attoria,  Or., 

English 

Ross,  Donald  Harvey, 

Redwood  CUy, 

Physiology 

Rose,  Hall  Carlos, 

Belmont, 

Law 

Rosa,  Maude  Ewing, 

Lot  AngeUt, 

Botany  Sp. 

Rosa,  Nellie, 

ForeMiilU, 

History  Bp. 

Rosseter,  Raymond  W., 

Sheridan.  Mont., 

Geology 

Roth,  Dorothea, 

Chicago,  III, 

Bnglisli 

A.B., 

,BUnfiH-d,.9«.. 

Roth,  Emma  Katherine, 

Paiadena, 

German 

Roth,  William  Philip. 

Jlonolula.  H.  L, 

Economics 

Rooiller,  Charles  August, 

Parajt.  N.  M.. 

Physics 

Bonnds,  Ida  May, 

History 

Rourke.  Patrick  Lawrence, 

San  Francueo, 

L»w 

Rowell,  Edna  Ellen, 

EaUon. 

Physiology 

Rowell,  Gertrude  Frances, 

Eaiton, 

EdncBlion 

Rnah,  Frederick  Winn, 

Stiiiun. 

Geology 

Rnsk,  Hester  Dresser  Babb, 

Milaaukee,  Or., 

Hygiene  Sp. 

Rnss,  Edythe  Josephine, 

FerndaU, 

EnglUh 

Ruth,  Anna  Frances, 

Pomona, 

Greek 

IWork  completed  In  BbMntia. 
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Rutter,  Cloudsley,  B.  S.,-  Oakland  City,  Ind.,  Zoology 

B.  S.,  Doane  Coll.,  189a;  M.  S.,  1895;  A.  B.,  Stanford,  1896;  A.  M.,  1896. 
Rjan,  John  Joseph,  Oilroy.  History 

Sakuma,  Charles  Gonjiro,  Aichikenf  Japan,  Electrical  Kng. 

tSanderssn,  Fred  Grant,  Palo  Alio,  Latin 

A.  B.,  Beloit  Coll.,  1894;  A.  M..  Stanford,  1899. 


Chemistry 

Mechanical  Hng. 

Latin 

German 


Schaefer,  Joe  Augustus,  Denver ^  Col., 

Schanck ,  Francis  Raber,  Elsinore, 

Schanck,  Imogene  Anna,  Elsinore, 

Schmutzler,  Charles  Frederick,  San  Francisco, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1898;  A.  M.,  1899. 
Schneider,  Frederick,  Monterey, 

Schoenheit,  Sophie  Edith,  San  Jose^ 

Schofield,  Blanche  Adele,  Mitchell  S,  Dak,, 

B.  S.,  Univ  of  South  DakoUi,  1895. 

Schopbach,  Mabel  Katharine,      Pasadena, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1900. 
Schott,  Franklin  Tuthill,  Antioch, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 
Schulte,  Walter  Gustav  Adolph,  San  Francisco, 
Schulz,  Roy  Edwin,  Redlands, 

Schwartz,  Charles  Ernest,  Carthage,  Mo., 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 
Schwarzkopf,  Rudolph  Herrmann,  Newark,  N.  J.,  Physiology  Sp, 


Law  Sp. 

Chemistry 

German 

Latin 

Physics 

Physiology 

Classical  Phil. 

Economics 


Scott,  Carroll  DeWilton, 
Scott,  Mattie  Marie, 
Scoville,  Harry  Franklin, 
Sell,  Charles  Walter, 
Senow,  Hachiro, 
Seward,  George  Lewis, 
Shadburne,  Wade  Hampton, 
Sharpe,  Howard  Brookes, 
Sharratt,  Frank  Gray, 
Shaw,  Bertha  Mary, 
Shelley,  Helen  Hjerleid, 
Shelley,  Oswald  Procter, 


San  Diego, 
National  City, 
Corona, 
Denver,  Col., 
Sendai,  Japan, 
San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco, 
Helena,  Mont., 
San  Francisco, 
San  Francisco, 
San  Jose, 
San  Jose, 
Los  Angeles, 


Shepard,  Charles  Hubert, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1898. 

Sherwood,  Frances  Marie,  Los  Angeles, 

Sherwood,  William  Ellsworth,  lone, 

Shibley,  Ernest  Harvey,  Miller, 

Sholander,  Charles  John,  Los  Angeles, 


Law 

English  Sp, 

Law 

Civil  Eng. 

Economics  Sp. 

Physiology 

Law 

Geology 

Chemistry  Sp. 

Romanic  Lang. 

History 

Civil  Eng. 

Chemical  Eng. 

English 

Law 

Mathematics 

Zoology 
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Short,  Frances  Elizabeth, 
Sill,  Alfred  Bailey, 
Simon,  Marie, 
SlmoDS,  Sarah  E  tutu  a, 

Simpson,  Mary  Sheal, 
Singer,  Martin, 

Sissoa,  Louis  Eugene, 
Skillitigs,  Msry  Ellen  Covin 
Skinner,  Edwin  Hume, 
Slcnions,  Hal  Maxwell, 
Slemons,  Mary  Nelle, 
Sloan,  William  Henry, 
Small,  Ida  Louise, 
Smith,  Edward  Augustus,  J 
Smilb,  Grace  Elsie, 
Smith,  Helen  Edna, 
Smith,  James  Fred, 

B.  S.,  New  Hampshire 
Smith,  Lilian  Rebecca, 
Smith,  Nellie  May, 
tSmith,  Paschal  Roberts,  Ji 

A.  B 

Stiiiib,  Paul  Lavendee, 
Smith,  Sarah  Ann, 
Smith.  Stanley, 
Smith,  William  Arthur, 
Snodgrass,  Robert  Evans, 
Snyder,  George  Samuel, 
Snyder.  John  O., 

Snyder,  Kathreue  May, 
Sobey,  Cbitstabel  R'se, 
Sobey,  Giflbrd  Lyne, 
Sohler,  Frank  Ernest, 
Sohns,  George  W., 
Sol,  Servando, 
Sollais,  Harrey  Knox, 
Spencer,  Edward  Alanson, 
Spencer,  John  Foster, 

A.  B.,  Up 
fWork  completed  In  abKnIiil 


Wndiworth.  Nev., 

BducatioD 

Black/oot.  Idaho, 

Law 

Santa  Rota, 

Physiology 

„              History 

1.,  Stanrord,  189J. 

Orand  Rapid*.  Mich..       English 

ClarkuxilU.  Ark.. 

la.%  Cumberland  Coll.,  1898- 

MinneapolU.  Minn..           English 

EdncatioD 

SanJoK, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Monrotia,  Geology  and  Mining  S;i. 

Built.  Mont., 

Drawing  Sp. 

Palo  Alio. 

Physiology  Sp. 

lent. 

English  Sp. 

■r.,      Denver,  Col.. 

Geology 

Monmouth.  Or., 

Bdncation  Sp. 

LoiAngelii, 

Drawing 

Campbell. 

Education 

Coll..l87J:A.  M.,Dartii.Qt. 

th.  1886. 

Campbtlt. 

EnglUh 

Palo  Alto, 

Phy«C8 

r.       Iftw  York,  If.  ¥., 

Law 

Pato  RubUl, 

Geology 

St.  Paul.  Minn., 

Education 

Rtdaood  City. 

Romanic  Lang. 

Lot  AngtU;   Electrical  Eng.  Sp. 

Ontario, 

Zoology 

FUtehtT,  Wa*h., 

Zoology  Sp. 

Palo  AUo, 

Zoology 

n&rd,  18,7;  A.  M.,  iSw. 

FUtchtr.  Wath., 

Botany  Bp. 

San  FraneiKO, 

Chemistry 

San  Franeiieo. 

Physiology 

KtlteyvilU. 

Physiology 

StattU,   WaiK.. 

Law 

SaivadoT,  C.  A.,  Mechanical  Eng.  Sp. 

Wmhington  C.  H. 

,  0.,             Law 

Oakland. 

Economics 

Campion, 

Physics 

Iv.orcaliromla,  1898. 
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Spinney,  Barl, 
Springer,  John  Elbert, 
Spnrgeon,  Cleo  Mineto, 
Stack,  William  Joseph, 
Stadtmtiller,  Daniel  Ward, 
Stager,  Henry  Walter, 


Portland,  Or., 
Oakland, 
Palo  AUo, 
Santa  Cruz, 
San  FrancUco, 
Monielair,  N,  J , 
Placentia, 


Staley,  Arthur, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1900. 
Staley,  Joseph  Clarence,  Urhana,  liL, 

A.  B.,  Untv.  of  IlUnoiB,  1898;  A.  M.,  SUnford,  1900 


Civil  Eng. 

Economics 

Zoology 

Latin 

Economics 

Mathematics 

English 


Latin 


Stancliff,  David  Miller, 
Stanford,  Mildred, 
SUrk,  Mo.lie  Pearl. 
Steele,  Thorn  s  Edward, 
Stephens,  Albert  Lee, 
Stephens,  Arthur  Harlan, 
Stephens,  Charles  Thomas, 
Stephens,  Eleanor  Harlow, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 

Stephens,  Leroy  Hamilton,  College  Park, 

Stephenson,  Ruth  Millicent, 

Stephenson,  Terry  Elmo, 

Sterrett,  Roger  John, 

Stevens,  Prank  Asbtiry, 

Stevens,  Maude  Prances, 

Stevens,  Nettie  Maria, 

A 

Stevenson,  Clara, 
Stevenson,  Emelie, 


Edinhoro,  Pa,,  Physics  Sp, 

Olympian  Wash,,  English 

San  Jose,  Romanic  Lang. 

Wilcox,  Ariz  ,  Geology  and  Mining 


Los  Angeles, 
Butte,  Mont,, 
Denver,  Col,, 
San  Jose, 


Palo  Alto, 

Orange, 

Pasadena, 

MonticeUOy  III,, 

OrovilU, 

Mountain  View, 
B.,  Stanford,  1899. 

Palo  Alto, 

San  Francisco, 


Stevenson,  Howard  Griffith,  Jr,, Palo  Alto, 


Stevenson,  Lloyd  Adair, 
Stewart,  Arthur  Bonbright, 
Stewart,  Gwendolyn, 
Stewart,  Justin  Henry, 
StUlman,  Cara, 
Stillman,  Minna, 
Stocking,  Minnie, 


Stoltenberg,  Clara  S., 


Escondido, 

Beaver  FalU,  Pa,, 

Santa  Cruz, 

Westminster, 

Palo  AUo, 

Palo  Alto, 

San  Luis  Obi»po, 
A.  B.,  Stanford,  1900. 

Los  Angelen, 


Law  Sp, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Chemistry 

English 

Classical  Phil. 

Greek 

Law 

Drawing 

Law 

History 

Physiology 


English 

English 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Law 

Economics 

History  Sp, 

English 

Mathematics 

Education 


A.  B.,  Stanford,  1896;  A.  M.,  1897. 

Stone,  Clinton  Erwyn,  San  Jose, 

Storey,  Riley  Clark,  Palo  A  Ho, 


Physiology 

English 
Education 


A.  B.,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  x86o;  I«I«.  B.,  Indianapolis  I«aw  Coll.,  1869. 
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Stoiej,  Thomaa  Andrew, 
Storj,  Charles  Lewis, 


Stowe,  JohQ^leyaolds, 
Strati ge,  Bessie, 
Strange,  Shelby  Pbippi. 
Street,  Hugh  MacQueen, 
Strohn,  Clarence  Burton, 
Stroat,  Ernest  Allen, 
Stubbs,  Theodora  Waters, 

Stock  man,  Calvin  Luther, 
Studley,  Clarence  Knight, 
Suhr,  Rebecca  Selena, 
Snsmau,  Leo  Henry, 
SuBsman,  Leo  T.. 
Swain,  Robert  Eckels, 

Swart,  Prank, 
Sneeiland,  Enlavelle, 
Sweetman,  Claire  Frederica, 
Swell,  Helen. 
Swindells,  Charles  Jay, 
Swing,  William  Walter, 
Swink,  Rufus  Clyde, 
Swope,  Claude  Lorraine, 
Sylvester,  Minnie, 
Symond*,  Naibaniel  Gardner, 
Taber,  Clara  Mabel, 
Taber,  Cora  Emma, 
Tatbert,  Franklin  Lilbnm, 
Talbot,  Barle. 
Tandy,  William  Rechab, 
TAylor,  Florence, 
Taylor,  Henry  Huntly, 
Taylor,  Marion  Dickie, 
Taylor,  Mary  Elizabeth, 
Taylor,  Ruth, 
Taylor,  Wilder, 


falo  AUo. 

Phjaiology 

Drt,  .S96;  A.  M,  ..,™. 

Palo  Alto, 

English 

StBnrord.  1898. 

La  Patera, 

Geology 

Palo  AUo. 

Electrical  Eng. 

SUnrord,  1900. 

Palo  AUo, 

Law 

Palo  AUo. 

Chemistry  Sp. 

Palo  AUo, 

Chemistry 

BtUBuckU,  Tfnn.,           English 

Loi  AngtUi. 

History 

Stbatlopol, 

Geolog7 

Beno,  Ntv.. 

Physiology 

Law  Sp. 

Adin, 

Education  8p 

San  Bernardino. 

Law 

San  Franciieo. 

L»w 

San  Franciieo. 

Ibemislry 

Palo  Alto. 

Chemislry 

SUnford,  1S99. 

New  Parit.  Ind., 

Law  Sp. 

LemoOTC. 

English 

Billing,.  Mont., 

Latin 

MaHintz, 

Zoology 

Tacoma,   Wath., 

Law 

San  Bernardino, 

Education 

San  Jou. 

Physics 

Garden  Orove, 

Law 

Santa  Ana. 

English 

;     Lot  Gatot, 

Electrical  Eng, 

Elko,  Nev., 

Mathematics 

Elko.  Nev., 

History 

Santa  Clara, 

Economics  Sp. 

San  Franeitco. 

Civil  Eng. 

Kingaton,  Ont., 

Philosophy 

SUubtnvilU.  0., 

Latin 

San  Francisco, 

History 

Livermore, 

Latin 

Jackton. 

History 

SUvbenriUe,  0.. 

History 

Ewtka, 

Geology  Sp. 
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Tebbs,  Ross  Linden, 
Teirass,  Clara  Geneva, 
Tetro,  Mande  Julia, 
Tevis,  Julia  A., 
Thayer,  Edward  Irving, 
Theobald,  Harry  Couch, 
Thies,  Arno  Grote, 
Thomas,  Charles  Wilbnr, 
Thomas,  Edward  Lewis, 
Thomas,  Etta  Olive, 
Thomas,  Monroe  Hardon, 
Thompson,  Andrew  Garl, 
Thompson,  Charles  Silent, 
Thompson,  Ermine  Louise, 
Thompson,  Frank  Ernest, 
Thompson,  Robert  A., 
Thompson,  Ray  Walter, 
Thoms,  Clifford  Carlton , 
Thomson,  Austin  McKee, 
Titus,  Charles  Man  tor. 
Toll,  Asahel  Clark, 
Toll,  Maria  Louise, 
Tomlinson,  Mary  Aurelia, 
Toombs,  Bertha  Cornelia, 
Towne,  Bertram  Chase, 
Towne,  Jesaie  Margaret, 
Town  send,  Ernest  Franklin, 
To wnsend, -Mabel  Anna, 

To  wnsend,  Percy  Seymour, 
Townsend,  Vera, 
Trace,  Gertrude  May, 
Trader,  Harrold, 
Traeger,  William  Isham, 
Traylor,  Neal  Keely, 
Truslow,  Howard, 
Tsukamoto,  Chuzaburo, 
Tucker,  Adelaide  M  ' 

Tucker,  Hannah  Adella, 

Tucker,  Mary  Frances, 

A.  B., 


Auburn, 

San  Bernardino  f 

Palo  Alto, 

Louisville^  Ky,, 

Denver,  Col,, 

Palo  Alto, 

Denver,  CoL, 

Woodland, 

Santa  Rosa, 

Santa  Rosa, 

Palo  Alto, 

Needy,  Or,, 

Paso  RobUs, 

Eugene,  Or,, 

San  Jose, 

Palo  Alto, 

Pah  Alio, 

RiaXto, 

Palo  Alto,    Geo' 

Mayfield, 

Baldwinsville,  N. 

Baldwinsville,  N. 

Los  Angeles, 

Modesto, 

Los  Angeles, 

Omaha,  Neb,, 

Palo  Alto, 

Santa  Ana, 
Stanford,  1898. 

Palo  Alto, 

Palo  Alto, 

Mayfield, 

Palo  Alto, 

Portervillf, 

Pasadena, 

San  Francisco, 

Kyoto,  Japan, 

Palo  Alto, 
Stanford,  1899. 

PaloAUo, 
Stanford,  1895. 

Palo  Alto, 
Stanford,  1899. 


Law  Sp. 

German 

Drawing 

Chemistry 

Law 

English 

Geology 

Greek 

Law  Sp. 

History  Sp, 

Law 

Education  Sp, 

Zoology 

English 

Education 

Education 

Economics 

Geology 

ogy  and  Mining 

Mathematics 

Y.,     Civil  Eng. 

Y.,        History 

English 

Romanic  Lang. 

Economics  Sp, 

Engli-h 

Physiology 

Hygiene 

Chemistry 

Latin 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Law 

German 

Electrical  Eng. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Physiology 

Latin 

History 
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Turcot,  Joiephine  Maj, 

Tanier,  Bessie  Kathleen. 

Tamer,  James  Bmest, 

TDmej,  Katherinc  Augusta, 

Tattle,  Edward  William, 

Twieg,  William  Charles, 

Tynan,  Maud  Loretta, 

Upton,  Flora  Sara. 

Uri,Sol, 

Vtt,  Anita  Lee, 

tltt,  Lenisjobn, 

Vat)  Dine,  Delos  Lewis, 

Van  Dorn,  Agnes  Augusta, 

Vaogbn,  Anna  Bonfoy, 

Veuve,  Bric  Le  Roy, 
Viall,  Benjamin  Tbomu, 
Victor,  Royall  Charles, 
Vinyard,  Helen  Flato, 
Wadsworth,  Philip  Arthur, 
Wagner,  Fletcher  Bernard. 
Wagner,  Juliet  Anttoinette, 
Waite,  Charles  Edgar, 
Watte,  Marion  Pishon, 
Walker,  Atursham  Lincoln, 

Walker,  Edna  Rawlings, 
Walker,  Lon  Cain, 

Ph.  B.,  Ohio  SUIc  Dnl».,  1893 

Walker,  Lather  Fortor, 
Walling,  William  Benson, 
Walter,  Herbert  David, 
fWalter,  John  Isidor, 

Warner,  Florence  Helena, 
Ward,  Edith  Grace, 
Wardall,  Clarence  Marion, 
Warfield,  Richard  Emerson, 
Warren,  Bertha, 
Warren,  Eugene, 
Waterman,  William  Arthur, 
tWork  completed  In  ■Uenlla. 


Santa  Ona,  Romanic  Lang. 

Pam  RobUi,  Latin 

Katuai  City.  Ho.,         Chemistry 


Hutntme, 

Safford,  Arii., 

CUvtland,  0., 

San  Jou, 

Palo  AUo, 

SaH  Franei»eo, 

Pala, 

Pata, 

/(loco.  If.  Y., 

ValUjo, 

Palo  Alto, 

MlnimoU,  i8fi4- 

Port  Towntend,  Watk.,  Civil  Eng. 

Darid  CUy,  Nth.,  Electrical  Eng. 

^aii  Stmardino,  History 

Lot  AngeUt,  Physiology 

Oajtiand,  Geology 

Indianapolit,  Ind.,  History 


Bdncation  £p. 

Law 

Chemistry 

History 

Chemistry 

Romanic  l.ang. 

Law 

Zoology 

L«tin 

German 


San  Francaco, 

Latin 

Rivtrtidt, 

Economics 

Riverttde, 

Electrical  Eog. 

Eureka, 

Bdncaijon 

D  Valley  Coll.,  1887. 

Lincoln,  Ntb  , 

German 

Lincoln,  Neb.. 

Mathematics 

;  A.  M.,  Univ.  of  NflmuAa".  iSgi. 

Mayfield, 

English 

Erie,  Pa., 

English 

San  Franciieo, 

Bngliah 

San  Franateo, 

Greek 

nford,  1899. 

Santa  Crur, 

EnglUh 

San  Jou, 

Drawing 

Law 

San  Franeitto. 

Chemistry 

Staaa  Clara, 

Drawing  Sp. 

Silver  CUy,  N. 

it.                    Law 

Palo  Alto,    Mechanical  Eng.  i 
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Waters.  Lacj  Helene,  Junction  City,  Kan,,  English 

B.  S.,  Kansas  State  A^r.  Coll.,  1894;  A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 

Watson,  Prank  Whalley,  Portland,  Or.,  Mining  Bng. 

Watt,  William,  Oakland,  Chemistry 

Webber,  Harrison  Olgivie,  High  Orove,    Electrical  Hng.  Sp, 


Webster,  David  Hutton,  NcUionnl  City, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1896;  A.  M.,  1897. 

Webster,  Hazel  Hope,  Longbeach, 

Wehner,  Ida,  Evtrgreen, 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 


Weihe,  Harry  Augustus, 
Weir,  Mabel  McQueen, 
Welch,  Amy  Edith, 
Welch,  Luvenia  Rachsel, 
Welges,  Eleanor  Kathrine, 
Wells,  George  Summers, 
West,  Horatio  Earle, 
Westcott,  Robert, 
Wheeler,  Alice  Clara, 
Wheeler,  Eva  Marian, 
Wheeler,  Frank  R., 
Wheeler,  Richmond, 


San  Francisco, 
Boone,  la., 
Palo  Alto, 
Palo  Alto, 
Woodland, 
San  Jotf, 
Pasadena, 
Palo  AUo, 
Palo  Alio. 
Monrovia, 


Economics 

English 
German 

Economics 

Classical  Phil. 

English 

English 

Classical  Phil. 

Chemistry 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Latin 

English 

English 


Tacoma,  Wa$h  ,  Mechanical  Eng.,  Sp. 


Pallo  Alto, 
B.  S.,  Albany  Coll.,  1891. 
Whitaker,  William  Franklin,      Lebanon,  Ind  , 


White,  Cora  Stone, 
White,  Hilton  Richmond, 
White,  Joseph  Ephriam, 
White,  May  Houghton, 
White,  Will  Rainwater, 
Whitmire,  William  Joseph, 
Whitmore,  Charles  Abbott, 
Whittier,  Wilmot  Edgar, 
Wickersham,  Lloyd  Blauvelt, 
Wiebalk,  Anna  Margaret, 
Wiel,  Harry  Isaac, 
fWier,  Jennie  Elizabeth, 
Wiggins,  Carl  Edward, 
Wight,  William  Franklin, 


Sacramento, 
Ta^uma,  Wash., 
Santa  Barbara, 
Merced, 

Olympia,  Wash,, 
San  Jose, 
Oxnard, 
Riverside, 
Portland,  Or,, 
Alameda, 
San  Francisco, 
Newark, 
Syracuse,  N,  Y., 


Chemistry 

Civil  Eng. 

Latin 

Law 

Geology 

Mathematics 

Civil  Eog. 

Law  Sp, 

English 

Mathematics 

Electrical  Eng. 

Physiology  Sp, 

Physiology 

History 

Latin 

Botany 


Chicora,  Mich., 
B.  S  ,  Michigan  Agr.  Coll.,  1894;  A.  B.,  Stanford,  1899. 

Wigle,  Keith  Elibue,  Palo  Alto,  Economics 

Wigle,  Ruby  Beatrice,  Palo  Alto,  German 


tin  absentia. 
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Wilbur,  CelJB, 
Wilbur,  Edith  Mary, 
Wilbnr,  Tberesa  May, 
Wiley,  De  Wilt  Charles, 
Wilkins,  Harry  Hepburn, 
Willard,  Mason  Corthell, 
Willistns,  Beuie  Galiudo, 
Williams,  George  MorKan, 

B.  S.,  New  Mexico  Coll 
Williams,  William  Alfred, 
Willot,  Frank  Peter, 
Wilson,  Ernest, 
Wilson,  Evangeline, 
Wilson,  Harriet  Louisa, 
Wilsun,  Jessica  Anna, 
Wilson,  Joseph  Elmer, 
Wilson,  Lida, 
Wilson,  Louise  Suzanne, 

Ph.  B  ,  Ul 

Wilson,  Llewellyn  Bart, 
Wilson,  Samuel  Mountford, 
WilU,  Bertha  Amelia, 
Winans,  Allen  Lida, 
Wlnans,  Claude, 
Winn,  Ann  Barllett, 
Winn,  Lera, 
Wirt.  Charlotte, 
Wise,  George  Douglass, 
Wisehart,  Lon  Kirbf, 
Wolcott.  Oliver  George, 
Woltera,  Sophia  Julia ne, 
Wood,BIsie  Maude, 
Wood,  Walton  Jones, 
Wood,  William  Almon, 
Wood,  Winifred, 
Woodward,  Amy  Meredyth, 
Wooster,  Charles  Basiett, 
Wootten.  Joseph  Bivens, 
Woratell,  Lawrence  Erert, 
Wright,  Charles  Frederick, 

Wrijfht.  Emma  Uinerva, 
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Siveriide,  Latin 
Santa  Ortiz,    Romanic  Lang.  Sp. 

Riveriidt,  Mathematics 

Lawrrnce,  Geology 

San  Rafael,  Geology  Sp. 

Long  Biach,  HngHsb 

San  Joie.  History 

Palo  Alio,  English 

of  Agr.  and  M«h.  Art!,  1*98. 

San  Mitjvtl,  Electrical  Eng. 

Paio  SobUt,  Economics 

Palo  Alio,  History 

Etmira,  German 

San  Jute,  Education  Sp. 

Santa  Monica,  German 

Oakland,  English 

ValUjo,  History 

Son  frantiKO,  English 

T.of  Calif.,  1S97. 

Palo  Alio,  Law 

San  F^raneiteo,  Law 

San  Jou,  Ftayaiology 

WaUa  WtdXa.  Wa*h,  Greek 

San  Jo»e.  Law 

£an  Ditgo,  German 

San  Di-go,  Latin 

Santa  Hota,  German 

.Van  F.aneiteo,  English 

New  Cattle,  Tnd.,  Law  Bp. 

Sanla  Rota,  Economics 

San  Franeiten,  German 

Pnlo  AUo,  History 

Mtrced,  L«w 

Patadena,  Physiology 

PcdoAllo.  History 

Dtlroit,  Mich.,  English 

Eden  Vale,  Law 

Linden,  Education  Sp. 

Wallace,  Idaho,  Law 

San  Lui»  Obitpo,  Physics 

1,  ,896;  A.  M.,  1B97. 

&|n  Jfte,  ^OQOipi^ 
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Wright,  Pred  Hard, 
Wrigbt,  Willtun  Quinbj, 

Wtigley,  William  Alfred, 
VeringtoD,  Henry  Herbert, 
Vocii,  Josephine  Rose, 
Yoshioka,  Swazo  P., 
Vo»t,  George  Herbert, 

Vonens,  Alfred  Vincent, 
Yonng,  Harriet  Marl  and, 
Voung,  John  Quigley, 
Younger,  Herbert  I^ne, 
Zahn,  Edwin  Iiconard. 

Zeimer,  Irving  Scott, 
Zlliscfa,  Ina  Antoinette, 
Zint,  Harry  Lee, 
Zachokke,  Arthnrjacob, 
Zucker,  Etntnabelle  Hudson, 


ID  ford, 


1900. 


Electrical  Eng. 
Geology 

aiyndon,  Minn.,  Physiolc^H' 

Canon,  Ntv.,  History 

Santo  Ana,  Classical  Phil. 

San  Fnmciteo,  Electrical  Eng. 

Arroyo  Oraitdt,  English 

,  SUaroid,  1900. 

QalvttUm,  Ttxat.  Electrical  Eog.  Sp. 

San  Joie,  Mathematics 

Fort  Jona,  Physiology 

Palo  Alto,  Physiology 

San  Joit,  German 

1895;  A.  M.,  1B97;  A.  M„  SWllford,  1899- 

Oakland,  Physiology 

Mayvill;  Wii.,  English 

Drnver,  Col  ,  Latin 

Palo  Alio,  Mechanical  Eng. 

Oakland,  English 


AUMMARIES. 
OPFIceiU. 

Trostehs l6 

Tbacbbrs — 

ProfcBsora 41 

AsaociBte  Profeuors 18 

Aiaistant  ProrcMora 35 

Instructors 32 

Assistants ao 

J.ecturers 4      13' 

Othbk  OFFiCHns 36 

students. 

In  Graduate  Standing 114 

Undbsgraduates 1055 

Spb CI Ai,  Students 163 

Total  (women:  islEemcBter,  473;  adB«m«ter,4jj)         1331 


'■  (radu-  Special    Total.  ■ 


Greek 

Classicat  Ptailolog;  . . . 

German 

Romanic  Languages.. 

English 

Philosopliy 

Psychologj , 

Hducalion 

EconotnicB 

lAW 

Drawing. 

Mathematics 

Physic? 

Chemistry 

HyRieneV.;:.  ■.■.:;;..:: 

PhysiolOfcy 

Zoology 

GeoloRy 

Civil  Eng 

Mechanical  Eng   . . .  . , 
Blectriol  Bug.. ^.^^ 
*Flnt  •emestcr. 


>38 
581 
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By  Rbsidbncb. 


Cal  fornia 928 

Oregon 54 

Colorado 33 

Washington 33 

Illinois 26 

Ohio 20 

Pennsylvania 18 

Montana 18 

Indiana 14 

New  York   14 

District  of  Columbia 13 

Minnesota 11 

Nevada 11 

Utah 10 

Arizona 9 

Idaho 9 

Kansas 9 

Nebraska 9 

Wisconsin 8 

Missouri  7 

Iowa 6 

Massachusetts 6 

Michigan 5 

Kentucky 4 


New  Mexico ^ 

New  Jersey 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Hawaii 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Florida  

Indian  Territory 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi. 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island 

Wyoming 

Japan 12 

Canada 5 

Mexico 2 

Brazil I 

Central  America i 

China i 

Ireland. i 


California  by  Counties. 


Alameda 38 

Amador 3 

Butte 6 

Contra  Costa 4 

Colusa 5 

Fresno 11 

Glenn 2 

Humboldt 11 

Inyo I 

Kem 5 

Kings I 

Lake 4 

Los  Angeles  92 

Madera i 

Marin 4 

Mendocino 2 

Merced 7 

Modoc I 

Mono I 

Monterey 17 

Napa II 

Nevada i 

Orange 24 


Placer i 

Riverside 24 

Sacramento 8 

San  Bernardino 32 

San  Benito 8 

San  Diego 32 

San  Francisco 108 

San  Joaquin 13 

San  Luis  Obispo 19 

San  Mateo  24 

Santa  Barbara 10 

Santa  Clara 298 

Santa  Cruz 16 

Shasta i 

Solano 14 

Sonoma 22 

Siskiyou 3 

Stanislaus 7 

Sutter 6 

Tulare 7 

Ventura 10 

Yolo 5 


Degrees  Conferred. 


MAY   24,  \Scj.j. 

BACHELORS  OP  ARTS. 

In  Greek: 
Florence  Bertha  Whittier. 

In  LoUin: 

Faith  Anderson,  Estelle  Lucinda  Kellogg, 

Johann  Adolph  Bacher,  Frank  Fowler  Rogers. 

Sarah  Ann  Cory,  Anna  Theresa  Wallace, 

Alice  Belle  Williston. 

In  Classical  Philology: 
James  I/eRoy  Dixon,  D.  Brainerd  Spoon er. 

In  Oermanic  Languages: 

Alice  Josephine  Bristol,  Grace  Clyde  Oilman, 

Valentin  Baehner,  Elizabeth  Babette  Lewis, 

BUanore  Cowperthwaite,  Andrew  Edward  Nelson. 

In  Romanic  Languages: 
Marie  Markham. 

In  English: 

Christian  Kreider  Binkley,  Everett  Wallace  Smith, 

Frederick  William  Dorn,  Emma  Virginia  Pearson  (A.  B., 
Una  Eugenia  Fowler,  Indiana  Univ.), 

Clara  Graves  French,  Eleanor  Harlow  Stephens, 

Effa  Hall,  Joseph  Crittenden  Templeton, 

William  Henry  Irwin,  Lucy    Helene    Waters    (B.    S., 
Benjamin  Edwin  Page,  Kansas  State  Agr.   ColI.)f 

Blanche  Louise  Rawd)n,  Frances  B.  Wolfenbarger.    ' 

In  Bionomics: 
Ulysses  Grant  Durfee,  Richard  Keith  Culver. 

In  Education: 

Eunice  Hazel  Hodgson,  Duncan  Mackinnon, 

Anthony  Henry  Suzzallo. 
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Walter  Clark, 
Lanra  Elizabeth  Dyer, 
James  Ferguson, 
Thomas  T.  C  Gregory, 
Otho  Clarke  Leiter, 


In  HUtory: 

Belle  Stuart  McMurtry, 
Mabelle  Louisa  Moses, 
Frederick  Arthur  Schneider, 
Tillie  Lucretia  Swanson, 
Clarence  Lot  Thomas, 


Mortimer  Clifford  Leventritt,       Mary  Frances  Tucker, 

Ottomar  Hoghland  Van  Norden. 

In  Economics  and  Sociology: 

Edgar  Marcellous  Clinton,  Walter  Edmund  Nichols, 

Ralph  Emerson  Filcher,  Charles  Ernest  Schwartz, 

Herman  Washington  Grunsky,  Ernest  Stanwood  Williams, 

George  Amos  Miller,  Albert  Conser  Whitaker. 


Hamilton  A.  Bauer, 
Fred  Leslie  Berry. 
David  Carlton  Orvis  Biglow, 
Charles  Strother  Chandler, 
Blisha  Lock  hart  Corbin, 
Charles  Pryde  Cutten, 
Charles  Sumner  Dole, 
Solomon  Philip  Elias, 


In  Law: 

Forrest  Starkey  Fisher, 
Charles  Alfred  Gray, 
Warren  Hull, 
Rufus  \lbertU8  Leiter, 
Clarence  Nye  Riggins, 
Walter  Clarence  Rodgers, 
Arthur  Charles  Russ, 
Arthur  Benjamin  West, 


Frank  purack  Wills. 

In  Maihemaiics: 

Caroline  Elizabeth  Briggs,  Bemal  Merza  Hopper, 

*    Junzuburo  Inouye. 

In  Phyncs: 
Franklin  Tuthill  Schott,  Mary  Isabel  Seger. 

In  Chemiatry: 

Rheinart  P.  Cowles,  Irvine  Morrison  Noble, 

Prank  Duezze  Curtis,  Archibald  McClure  Strong 

In  Botany: 

Dorothy  Goodson  Bacon,  Raymond  Eugene  Chase, 

Elizabeth  Brewster,  Edward  Louis  Herman  Knoche, 

William  Franklin  Wight. 

In  Entomology: 
Shink^i  luQkichi  K^w^n^, 
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In  PAyii'.laffy 
Edith  Hnry  Banthisel, 
Newton  Clea«lanr1, 
Wesley  CI  art  nee  Crandall, 
Susie  Louise  Dyer, 
Jeasie  Willis  Mailer, 
Viola  Olcovicb, 


and  Hiitology: 
John  Francis  Ortschild, 
Esther  Rosencraotz, 
Harlan  Shoemaker, 
Rea  Everett  Stnith, 
Nettie  Maria  StCTena, 
Adelaide  M.  Tucker, 


Jean  Jacques  Abram  VantCaatboven. 

la  Zoology: 

William  Sackston  Atkinaon. 

Jn  Qeology: 

Leigh  Allan,  Carl  Emil  Enecht, 

Ralph  Arnold,  Milnor  Roberta. 

In  Eltclrictd  Engineering: 
Ralph  Edion  Gilman,  Richard  Ira  Rnsh, 

Addi  Warren  Lyon,  Jamesjiine  Takagi. 


MASTERS  OP  ART5. 

In  Latin: 
Ethel  Hunley  Coldwell,  B.  L.  (Mills  Co1l.)> 
In  Oermanie  Languagrt: 
Herman  Eraemer,  A.  B.  (Unir,  of  Missouri), 
Charles  Frederick  Schmntzler,  A.  B., 
Edward  Leonard  Zahn,  A.  M.  (Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.) 
In  Bnglith: 
Marie  Antoinette  Butler,  A.  B.,   Laura  Garner  James,  A.  B. 
/n  UUtory: 
Susan  Myra  EingsbuTy,  A.  B.  (Univ.  of  Pacific). 
In  Zoologif: 
Arthur  White  Greeley,  A.  B.,       William  Wightman  Price,  A. 


In  EUelrieal  Engineering: 
Prank  George  Banm,  A.  B. 
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SEPTEMBER  15.  1899. 

BACHELORS  OP  ARTS. 

In  Oreek: 
John  Isidor  Walter. 

In  Economics  and  Sociology: 
Samuel  Girvin  Bailie. 

In  Law: 
Fred  Henry  Greenebaum,  Paschal  Roberts  Smith,  Jr. 

In  Hygiene  and  Organic  Training: 
Stella  Rose. 

In  Zoology: 
Wilfred  Hudson  Osgood. 


MASTER  OP  ARTS. 

In  Latin: 
Fred  Grant  Sanderson,  A.  B. 


DOCTORS  OP  PHILOSOPHY. 

Irvin  Clifton  Hatch.  A.  M.  (Napa  Coll.). 
Joseph  Henry  Howard,  A.  M.  (Indiana  Univ.). 


JANUARY  16,  1900. 

BACHELORS  OP  ARTS. 

In  Latin: 
Wesley  Heman  Beach,  Mabel  Katharine  Schopbach. 

In  Germanic  Languages: 
Donald  Gray  Maclean. 

In  Romanic  Languages: 
Mary  DuUey  Brunton. 
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In  EtigtUh: 
Anna  Wyman  Flinn,  Dorothea  Rotb, 

Marion  Puller,  Arthnr  Staley, 

BcMie  Edson  Henrj,  George  Herbert  Vost. 

In  Edueaiiim: 
Minnie  Slocking. 
In  HUtory: 
Philip  Baum  AnapacheT. 

In  Etonomict  and  Sociology : 
Thamas  S.  Graj,  Agnes  Morley  ClcBTcland. 

Ijouia  Edward  Fetree,  Samnel  Poorman,  Jr. 

In  Matktmatiet: 
Frank  Doughty. 

In  CKemutry: 
Albert  Cjlvester  Gamer. 

In  Botany: 
Bffie  Belle  McFadden. 

In  Phy$iology  and  HMology: 
Fred  Lawerance  Joyce. 

In  Zoology: 
John  C.  Brown,  Oramanda  Boring. 

In  Otology: 
William  Quinby  Wright. 

In  Electrical  Engintering: 
Frank  Rablneau  Stowe. 


nASTERS  OF  ARTS. 
In  Latin: 
Joseph  Clarence  SUley.  A.  B.  (Univ.  of  lllin 

In  Phyuology  and  Ilitlotogy: 
Thomaa  Andrew  Storey,  A.  B. 


Alumni  Association. 

Organized  June  15,  1892. 

CONSTITUTION. 

In  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  University,  to  secure 
unity  among  its  graduates,  and  to  foster  an  attachment  to  our 
Alma  Mattft  we  do  hereby  constitute  ourselves  an  association  to 
to  be  known  as  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  I/eland  Stanford 
Junior  University. 

1.  All  persons  who  have  received  a  degree  from  the  Iceland 
Stanford  Junior  University  are  members  of  this  Association. 

2.  All  members  of  the  Faculty  are  honorary  members  of  this 
Association. 

3.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President;  one 
Vice-President  from  each  successive  group  of  five  classes 
(provided  that  when  the  last  group  shall  number  three  classes  it 
shall  thereafter  be  entitled  to  a  Vice-President);  a  Secretary,^  and 
a  Treasurer. 

4.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  the 
following  persons:  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association, 
and  three  other  persons  chosen  by  the  Association,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  arrange 
the  programmes  for  Alumni  Day  and  other  public  occasions ;  to 
regulate  the  finances  of  the  Association;  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  them;  and  to  attend  to  all  business 
of  the  Association  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

6.  The  President  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  all  committees. 
At  each  annual  business  meeting  he  shall  appoint  a  committee  of 
two  persons  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

7.  The  officers  and  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  annual  business  meeting  to  be  held  on  Alumni 
Day,  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  being  necessary  for  election. 

8.  Any  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  these  Articles  of  Associa- 
tion must  be  made  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  have  the  assent  of 
two  thirds  of  the  members  present. 

OFFICERS   FOR   1899-190O. 

President — George  Edward  Crothers,  '95. 
Vice: President — Burton  Murray  Palmer,  '97. 
secretary — Lillian  Emeline  Ray,  '97. 
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TreaturtT — David  Bwald  Brown,  '97. 

Exeeulive  Commilttt — Jefierson  Elmore,  '95,  CbBinuau;  Cbailes 
ElIwoi>d  CojE,  A.  M.,  '93;  LilliBn  H  me  line  Ray,  '971  Mrs.  Carrie 
Bean  Burwe]!,  '93;  DsTid  Ewald  Rrowa,  '97. 


Prriidenl^dba  Francis  Sheehan,  '95. 
Vict-Pieiidenl — Abraham  Lewis,  '95. 
Seeretari/ — William  Elder  Sluart,  '95. 
Trrtuurer—In  SheU  Lillick,  '97. 


w  AMOctatlan. 


Prtiidtnt—ATthni  Henry  Waibburn,  '93. 
Viee-Preiident — Alfred  Barstow,  '95. 
Secrttarp — Harriet  Cory,  '95. 
TrtaiVTtT — Cberles  Henry  Hogg,  '93. 


Pretident — John  Henry  McDaniels,  95. 
5«cr«Iary— Jessie  Muriel  Reeves,  ex.  '97. 


Index. 


Admission,  conditions  of,  31,  49. 

on  examination,  43. 

on  recommendation,  43. 

as  special  students,  45,  49. 

to  advanced  standing  45.  50. 

to  graduate  standing,  46. 
Alumni  Association,  199. 
Assembly  Hall,  26. 
Athletics,  117. 
Bibliography,  139. 
Bionomics,  124. 
Botany,  115. 
Buildings,  24. 
Catalogue  of  students,  156. 
Calendar,  5. 

Certificates,  admission  on,  43. 
Chapel  Services,  140. 
Chemistry,  iii. 
Christian  Associations,  29. 
Civil  Ivugineering,  128. 
Committees,  21. 
Council.  University,  29. 
Courses  of  Instruction,  57. 
Debates  and  I^ize  Contests,  145. 
Degrees,  53,  54,  194. 
Departments,  30. 
Directory,  4. 
Dormitories,  26,  50. 
Drawing  and  Painting,  104. 
Kcouoniics  and  Sociology,  94. 
Education,  81. 
Klectrical  Kngineering,  135. 
Hndownient  of  University,  24. 
Engineering,  chemical,  114. 

civil,  128. 

electrical,  135. 

mechanical,  133. 
English,  73. 
Entomology,  125. 
Examinations,  entrance,  43. 
Expenses,  50. 
Faculty,  7,  29. 
Fees,  50,  103,  no,  114,  116,  117,  123,  127, 

I2«.  135,  13^- 
Foundation  of  University,  23. 
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ENTRANCE   EXAMINATIONS 

SET  FOR  MAY,  1900. 


1.     ENGLISH  COMPOSITION. 

I. 

Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  apologizing  for  failing  to   keep   an 
appointment. 

II. 

Write  two  pages  for  a  local  newspaper,  giving  an  account  of  a 
high  school  (or  other)  public  exhibition  or  entertainment. 


ni. 
Write  from  six  to  ten  pages  on  one  of  the  following  subjects : 

1.  Progress  in  the  Art  of  Locomotion  within  the  Last  Hundred 
Years. 

2.  Comparative  Attractiveness  of  the   Professions  of  Law  and 
Medicine  (or  any  two  professions,  trades,  or  occupations.) 

3.  The  Mythology  of  the  Greeks. 

4.  My  Friendships,  Human  and  Other. 
6.    A  Year's  Work  on  a  Fruit  Ranch. 

6.  What  Makes  a  Teacher  Popular. 

7.  Athletics  in School. 

8.  The  Most  Interesting  Book  that  I  Have  Read  This  Year. 
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2      ELEMENTARY    ALGEBRA. 

1.  Factor: 

2.  Solve  the  equation: 

/.v'+2ot^  +  w=0. 

3.  Form  the  equation  whose  roots  are: 

1  +  /2,  1— v'2,  0. 

4.  Express  as  a  single  fraction: 


(x-2)  (;c-3)  +  (a--3)  (.v-n  +  Cl-A)  (_2-x). 

5.  Simplify  the  fraction: 

(jr*— 3^+2)  (x'+2ax+a'-i^) 
[x'-5x+4)  (x'-26x+^'-a') 

6.  Solve  the  system  of  equations: 

cx+l>j'=a. 

i3+ax^=c. 

7.  A  farmer  buys  s  sheep  for  d  dollars  and  sells  p  of 
them  at  a  profit  of  five  per  cent;  at  what  price  should  be  sell 
the  remainder  to  gain  10  per  cent  on  the  whole? 


3.    PLANE   GEOMETRV. 

1.  Discuss  the  equality  of  two  tnangles,  when  two  sides  and  the 
angle  opposite  one  of  them  in  one  of  the  triangles  are  equal  to  the 
corresponding  sides  and  angle  in  the  other. 

2.  Define  a  locus. 

Find  the  locus  of  a  point  that  is  equidistant  from  two  inter- 
KCting  straight  lines. 
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3.  To  construct  an  isosceles  triangle  having  each  of  the  angles 
at  the  Ijase  double  the  angle  at  the  vertex. 

Point  out  the  connection  of  this  problem  with  the  construction 
of  a  regular  pentagon. 

4.  If  a  chord  of  a  circle  be  produced  so  that  the  part  produced 
is  equal  to  the  radius,  and  its  extremity  be  joined  to  the  center  and 
produced  to  the  circumference,  of  the  two  arcs  included  between 
the  two  lines,  one  is  three  times  the  other. 

5.  If  two  triangles  have  the  three  sides  of  the  one  proportional 
to  the  three  sides  of  the  other,  the  triangles  are  similar. 

H.  The  bisector  of  the  vertical  angle  of  a  triangle  divides  the 
base  in  the  ratio  of  the  sides. 

7.  In  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle,  the  rectangle  contain- 
ed by  the  diagonals  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rectangles  contained 
by  pairs  of  opposite  sides. 


4.     SOLID    GEOMETRY. 

1.  Prove  that  two  triangular  pyramids  having  equivalent  bases 
and  equal  altitude  are  equal. 

2.  Compute  the  volume  of  a  regular  tebrahedron  whose  edge 
is  \2  feet. 

8.     Describe  the  regfular  polyhedra. 

4.  What  is  the  locus  of  a  point  equidistant  from  three  given 
points. 

5.  Prove  that  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  the  product  of  its  diame- 
ter by  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle. 

G.  Prove  that  if  two  triangles  have  their  vertices  upon  three 
concurrent  lines,  the  intersections  of  corresponding  side  are  three 
points  which  are  on  one  straight  line. 


5.     PLANE    TRIGONOMETRY. 

1.    Express  in  degrees  and   in  radians  the  angle  of  a  regular 
hexagon. 
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2.  Give  sme,  eosiuf  Hii.l  fangtuf  of  30°,     "         «     120°.    h^- 

(i    '     4  4    ' 

7t,  respectively. 

3.  Express  iin  $,  Ian  $,  set  $,cosec  S,  cot  0,  respectively,  in  terms 
of  cos  e. 

3  tauA.  —  ian'A 

6.    Find  one  value  of  ji«  (iin-'  i?-  +  "'j'    t?_). 

6.  Prove  thai  in  any  triangle  sin  '^  i_,y  <s— h)  (s  — c)  ^liere  s 
stands  for  half  the  sum  of  the  sides  n.  h,  c. 

7.  Write  out  the  the  formulu;  for  the  solution  of  a  triangle  when 
two  sides  and  the  included  angle  are  known. 

8.  Show  how  to  find  the  distance  between  two  inaccessible 
objects.  It  is  nssunied  that  the  objects  and  observer  are  in  the 
same  plane  anil  that  a  base  line  in  this  plane  can  be  measureil. 

(I.     ADVANCED     ALGEBRA. 

1.  Find  a  rationalizing  factor  of  j:'+_i". 

2.  Rationalize  the  denominator  of  the  fraction 

1_ 
l+|''2+v'3  +  J''-'>. 

3.  Divide 

x+y+^-^xh-h'^  by  ,»-S+.v'+r.'. 

4.  Find  the  sum  of  all  numbers  between  200  and  401) 
which  are  divisible  by  (i. 

^.     Show  that  the  number  of  permutations  of  «  things, 

of  which  fi  are  alike  is   -  -  -  -^ 
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6.  Show  that  a  series  is  convergent  if  its  terms  are 
alternately  positive  and  negative  and  decrease  without  limit 
in  absolute  magnitude. 


Expand 


1 


|/  1—x 
to  four  terms  by  the  binomial  theorem. 

8.     Find  the  value  of  the  determinant 


2 

3 

I 

0 

5 

6 

2 

0 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

6 

4 

3 

7.     PHVSICvS. 

[Required  of  all  students  receiving  entrance  credit  in  Physics. 
Applicants  whose  note  books  are  not  approved  will  take  an  additional 
examination  in  the  laboratory.] 

[  Vu^w-r  five  of  the  following  question-^.     Do  not  undertake  more  than  five.] 

1.  State  the  principle  of  Archimedes ;  Boyle's  law;  the  law  of  the 
lever.     How  may  each  be  verified  ? 

2.  A  stone  weighing  12  oz.  is  thrown  with  a  velocity  of  1320  ft.  per 
minute.  An  ounce  ball  is  shot  with  a  velocity  of  15  miles  per  minute. 
Find  the  ratio  between  the  momenta  and  the  ratio  between  the 
kinetic  energies. 

3.  A  simple  pendulum  5  feet  long  makes  400  vibrations  during  a 
certain  time ;  how  many  vibrations  will  it  make  in  the  same  time  if 
the  pendulum  be  lengthened  one  inch  ? 

4.  Does  a  floating  magnet  tend  to  move  north  or  south  ?  Give  the 
reason. 

5.  A  battery  whose  internal  resistance  is  10  ohms  and  whose 
electro- motive  force  is  20  volts  is  used  to  maintain  a  current  of  .02 
ampere  through  a  coil ;  find  the  resisttuice  of  the  coil. 
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6.  A  tnbe  open  at  both  ends  is  to  produce  a  tone  corresponding  to 
32  vibrations  per  second.  Taking  the  velocity  of  sound  as  1120  feet  per 
second,  find  the  length  of  the  tube. 

7.  A  certain  string  vibrates  100  times  per  second.  Find  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  of  fl  similar  string  that  is  twice  as  long,  weighs  four 
times  BS  much  per  foot,  and  is  stretched  by  the  same  weight, 

8.  Ice  at  0*^0  is  mixed  with  ten  titnes  its  weight  of  water  at  20<^C ; 
find  the  temperature  of  the  mixture, 

9.  Show  by  a  diagram  what  must  be  the  position  of  an  object 
tiefore  a  convex  lens  in  order  that  its  image  shall  be  real,  magnified 
and  inverted. 

10.  Give  an  explanation  of  the  rainbow,  usiug  diagrams. 


-S,     CHEMISTRY. 

1.  Suppose  that  you  were  aslted  to  prepare  some  chlorine  and 
tome  nitric  acid  in  the  lalioratory.  Telt  how  you  would  prepare  each, 
naming  the  apparatus,  chemicals,  anil  method  of  procedure.  Give  a 
rough  sketch  of  the  apparatus  as  put  together  for  each  experiment. 
Give  in  full  the  properties  of  chlorine. 

2.  Give  the  equations  expressing  the  chemical  changes  involved 
in  each  of  the  above  experiments.  Also  give  the  equations  showing 
the  preparation  ol  the  following  substances  : 

Carbondioxide ;        Carbonmonoride ;         .\mmonia 
Nitrogen ;  Oxygen ;  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

3.  What  is  Avogadro's  theory  7  What  is  the  relation  of  the 
molecular  weight  of  a  gas  to  its  specific  gravity  referred  to  air?  State 
the  relation  between  the  specific  heat  of  an  element  and  its  ntomic 

4.  Hydrogen  is  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid 
npon  zinc  according  to  the  equation 

Zn  +  2HCUZuCl,  +  2H. 
What  weight  of  zinc  and  what  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid  would 
be  required  to  prcHiuce  an  amount  of  hydrogen  that  would   be  100 
liters  in  volume  ata  temperature  of  27°C.  and  a  pressure  of  912  m.  m? 
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One  liter  of  hydrogen  under  standard  condition  weighs  0.09  gram. 
Atomic  weight  of  H  is  1  of  CI  is  35.5  of  Zn  is  65.  What  would  be  the 
volume  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  gas? 

5.    The  composition  of  sulphuric  acid  is 

Hydrogen  (H)=2.04< 
Sulphur  .S)  =  32.6551^ 
Oxygen  (0)  =  65.315^ 
Knowing  that  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  is  1 ,  sulphur  is  32, 
and  oxygen  is  16,  what  is  the  simplest  formula  that  will  express  the 
composition  of  sulphuric  acid  ?    Give  the  reasons  for  your  method  of 
determining  the  formnla. 


9.     PHYSIOLOGY. 

1 .  Describe  the  action  of  the  heart.     What  is  the  use  of :  the 
auricles ;  the  ventricles ;  the  semilunar  valves ;  the  mitral  valves  ? 

2.  What  are  the  uses  of  the  radius  and  of  the  ulna  ?  To  what 
bones  is  each  attached  ? 

3.  What  are  the  principal    parts  of  the  central  nervous  system 
(cerebro  spinal  axis)  ?    Give  the  location  of  each. 

4.  Where  are  each  of  the  following  produced  and  what  is  the 
action  of  each :     Saliva,  pancreatic  juice,  gastric  juice  ? 

5.  Give  a  list  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  describe  one  of  them 
in  detail. 

6.  In  what  does  a  reflex  action  consist  ?    Describe  the  apparatus 
necessary  to  produce  it. 

7.  Give  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  skin. 

8.  What  is  glycogen,  where  produced,  and  what  its  use  in  the 
animal  body  ? 

9.  Describe  the  position  of  the  iris,  and  give  its  functions, 

10.  What  is  the  use  of  the  middle  ear  ? 
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10.    BOTANY. 

1.  (it)     What  do  you  consider  the  most  important  points  to  be 
considered  in  the  study  of  Plants  ? 

{d)    Name  the  principal  divisions  (Branches  or  Sub-Kingdoms) 
of  Plants  with  an  example  of  each. 

2.  {a)     What  is  a  cell  f    What  is  the  structure  of  a  typical  planl 
cell? 

(t)    What  are  some   of  the   different   forms  of  cells   found   in 
PlanU? 


4.     Describe  fully  Spirogyra  or  some  other  Green-Alga. 
B.    Describe  fully  a  Moss  or  Liverwort. 
6.     Describe  fully  a  Fern, 

7-8.  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  the  structure  and  developuicnt 
of  a  Spennaphyte  (Ploneiing  Plant),  giving  also  its  classification. 

9,  What  happens  to  the  plants  in  streams  and  ponds  when  these 
dry  up?  How  are  these  bodies  of  water  re-stocked  with  plants? 
When  a  field  ia  burned  over,  how  do  new  plants  get  in  to  make  it 
green  again  ? 

10.  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  some  of  the  methods  by  which 
flowers  are  pollinated. 


U.     ZOOLOGY. 

1.  Where  have  you  studied  zoology  ?  How  much  time  have  you 
■pent  in  actual  laboratory  work?  What  animals  have  you  dissected  ? 
What  work  have  you  done  in  classification  of  animals?  What 
zoological  books  have  you  read,  and  what  text-books  have  yon 
studied? 


2.    Give  an  extended  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the  animal  you 
know  best  from  your  dissection. 

I   observation   of  the 
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4.  Compare  the  segmentation  of  the  earthworm  with  the  segmen- 
tation of  the  crayfish. 

5.  Describe  the  watervascular  system  of  the  starfish. 

6.  In  what  points  does  the  nervous  system  of  the  earthworm 
resemble  the  nervous  system  of  the  grasshopper  ? 

7.  Are  the  respiratory  organs  of  a  fish  homologous  with  the 
respiratory  organs  of  a  mammal?  Or  are  they  analogous?  Or  are 
they  both  ? 

8.  Name  two  animals  belonging  to  each  of  the  following  groups : 
Coelenterata,  Arthropoda,  Protozoa,  Mollusca,  Echinodermata,  Ver- 
tebrata. 


12.     DRAWING. 

1.  Provide  yourself  with  the  materials,  paper,  charcoal,  pencil, 
or  crayon,  which  you  are  accustomed  to  use  in  drawing;  then  choose 
a  subject  from  one  of  the  following  groups;  and  draw  it  in  your 
accustomed  manner. 

GROUP  I. 

Still-life  objects,  such  as  vases,  jars,  books,  boxes,  etc. 

GROUP  ir. 
A  cast  of  the  head  or  figure,  or  the  head  from  life. 

GROUP  III. 

A  landscape  that  includes  buildings 

2.  Where  have  you  studied  drawing  ?    How  long  ? 

[Whatever  a  candidate  attempts,  and  in  whatever  manner  he 
attempts  it,  the  excellencies  proper  to  that  attempt  and  that  manner, 
are  required  of  him.  While,  therefore,  no  drawing  is  expected  to  show 
excellence  of  every  kind  every  drawing,  to  be  acceptable,  must 
show  excellence  of  some  kind  If  the  candidate  attempts  line,  the 
line  must  be  good;  if  he  attempts  shade,  the  shade  must  be  good;  and 
so  on  In  preparing  for  the  examination  the  candidate  should 
learn  to  do  something  well— it  is  of  secondary  importance  what  that 
something  is.] 
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18.    ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

QROUP  I— OHIICNTAI,  HISTORY. 

1 .  Name  and  characterue  briefly  the  great  literary  productions 
of  ancient  China,  India,  Chaldfea.  Judsa,  and  Egypt. 

2.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Phtenicians,  pointing  out  the 
nature  of  their  relations  with  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Persia,  and  their 
pecnliar  service  to  early  civilization. 

3.  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  Empire,  point- 
ing out : 

{a)     Character  of  people  and  country. 

(6)     Names  of  great  rulers. 

(c)     Relations  with  Greece  and  Egypt. 

GROUP  II.-.GRBBK  HBTORV. 

1.  What  are  our  principal  sources  of  itifonnation  for  Greek 
history?     Indicate  their  character. 

2.  Name  and  define  the  different  forms  of  government  in  Greece 
in  the  order  of  their  developnient.  What  was  the  earliest  form  of 
governnient  in  the  Greek  colonies,  and  why  ? 

3.  Compare  the  statesmanship  of  Pericles  and  Themistocles, 
pointing  out  clearly  the  policy  of  each  man,  ant]  how  far  he  wai  able 
to  carry  it  out. 

4.  Describe  briefly  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Thermopylie,  and 
Salamis,  giving  dates,  geography,  leaders  on  each  side,  result  and  its 

6.  State  clearly  and  concisely  the  cames,  the  result,  and  the 
significance  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

GROUP  III.-ROMAN  HISTORY 

of  the  early  kings  of  Rome  any 


2.  Compare  the  Roman  colonies  with  the  Greek  in  respect  lo 
size,  number,  form  of  government,  and  relation  to  the  mother 
country. 
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3.  Describe  briefly  the  Punic  wars,  pointing  out : 
{a)    Causes  of  the  contest. 

(d)     Names  and  characteristics  of  notable  leaders  on  each  side. 
(c)     Result  and  its  significance. 

4.  Give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  Roman  civilization,  pointing 
out  its  peculiar  excellencies  and  defects,  its  greatest  gifts  to  the 
world. 


14.     HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND. 

(Take  four  numbers  from  the  first  group,  and  three  from  the  second.) 

GROUP  I. — GBNSRAL  HISTORY. 

1 .  Write  an  account  of  the  immigration  and  settlement  of  the 
Teutonic  tribes  in  England.  Draw  maps  showing  the  location  of 
each  of  these  peoples  or  tribes  on  the  continent,  and  in  England  after 
the  settlement. 

2.  Give  a  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Normans.  Character  and  ability  of  the  Conqueror?  The  *'  Oath 
of  Salisbury  *'  ?    Did  the  Normans  introduce  feudalism  ? 

3.  (a.)  Give  some  account  of  the  life,  character,  and  teaching  of 
Wycliffe. 

(d.)    Discuss  the  so-called  peasant  revolt  under  Watt  Tyler. 

4.  Causes,  chief  events,  and  results  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

6.  Write  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Who  were  the  lead- 
ing writers  and  statesmen  of  the  period  ? 

7.  Causes  leading  to  the  Puritan  Revolution  in  the  17th  Century  ? 
*     Character  and  work  of  Oliver  Cromwell  ? 

8.  Give  some  account  of  George  III,  and  of  his  policy  regarding 
America. 

GROUP  II.— INSTITUTIONS. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  struggle  to  gain  Magna  Charta  ;  and 
discuss  its  main  provisions. 
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6.  Write  an  account  of  the  acquisition  and  organization  of  Cali- 
fornia as  a  part  of  ihe  United  States, 

CROUP  II. — INSTITUTIONAI,  TOPICS. 
[ADsmr  three  queilluni.] 

1.  Explain  the  method  of  organizing  new  teiritory  into  states, 
which  the  United  States  has  generally  adopted  in  the  past. 

2.  In  what  ways  does  our  present  method  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  differ  from  that  by  which  Washington  was 
elected  ? 

3.  Describe  the  committee  system  in  the  United  States  Congress 
and  discuss  its  good  and  bad  features. 

4.  Answer  the  following  questions  about  the  last  public  school 
which  you  attended  : 

(d)     Where  do  the  funds  which  support  it  come  from  ? 
(i)     Who  electa  the  teachera  f 

(£)     How  were  the  funds  obtained  to  erect  the  building  P 
(d)    To  whom  do  the  teachers  make  their  report  of  attendance, 
promotion,  etc.? 

{e)    Can  you  add  any  other  information  about  its  government? 

5.  Describe  the  management  of  some  public  library  which  you 
have  used,  noticing : 

(a)  Sources  of  the  funds  for  its  support. 

[d)  Officers  who  control  it. 

(£)  Regulation  of  its  use  by  the  public. 

id)  Ways  in  which  it  has  helped  you. 


ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 
[Oral  examination  only.] 


18.    SPANISH. 

I.  Describe  phonetically  or  by  means  of  key-words  the  sounds 
represented  otthographicatly  by  the  following  letters  and  digraphs  e, 
u,v,e,eh,g,U,x,j,n. 
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2.  Give  the  rule  for  the  use  of  the  written  accent  in  words 
ending  in  s  and  n, 

II. 
Translate  : 

(a)    I,    The  Cid  is  the  greatest  hero  of  Spain. 

2.  It  is  the  28th  of  May,  1900. 

3.  Follow  your  own  inclination,  and  let  me  follow  njine. 

4.  I  have  already  told  you  so :  say  no  more. 

•    5.     They  would  have  paid  him  at  once,  if  he  had  asked  less. 

6.    It  seems  impossible  that  a  foreigner,  without  having  been 
long  years  in  the  country,  should  come  to  speak  Spanish  so  perfectly. 

{d)  What  an  animated  scene !  It  must  be  the  day  of  the  Imll- 
iight.  People  are  coming  and  going  in  all  directions.  They  are 
villagers  who  came  early  this  morning  to  sell  vegetables.  Unhappy 
they  if  they  dare  to  stop  while  crossing  the  square.  One's  life  is 
threatened  everywhere  by  the  carriages  going  to  assemble  in  the 
Prado. 

III. 

1.  Show  by  examples  how  adjectives  are  compared  in  Span- 
ish. Mention  any  cases  of  irregular  comparison.  How  is  the 
superlative  absolute  expressed  ? 

2.  What  dififerent  functions  and  meanings  are  attached  to  the 
pronoun  /e?    What  change  does  it  undergo,  and  when  ? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  the  expletive  construction  ?  The  personal 
accusative  ?    Examples. 

4.  What  changes  do  the  stems  of  the  verbs  aceriar,  pedir, 
dormir  undergo  ;  under  what  conditions,  and  in  what  parts  of  their 
conjugation  ? 

IV. 

Translate  : 

{a)  Enferniilla  debe  de  andar  nuestra  conciencia,  cuando  una 
mirada  nos  asusta.  Pi^nsa/^  bien :  no  causa  d  un  hombre  tanto 
dano  quien  le  roba  la  hacienda,  como  quien  le  roba  el  honor  ;  quien 
le  hiere  en  el  cuerpo.  como  quien  le  hiere  en  el  alma.  E<lmundo, 
no  hagas  eso ;Ay,  hijo  mio,  no  lo  hagas,  por  Dios  ! 
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1.  Write  grammatical  ootes  on  the  italiciied  words. 

2.  Give  the  piiacipal  paita  o{  aiular,pieiiM,  Mere,  Aagas  ;  and 
write  out  the  preterit  of  fl«^r,  future  subjunctive  of  >i«Ma,  present 
indicative  of  Aiere  and  conditional  of  hagas. 

(b)  Era  uu  dfa  trasparente  y  frio  del  mes  de  Febrero  ;  el  mar 
ofreda  un  color  azul  oecnro.  Como  ta  vereda  no  conseotia  que  fiiesen 
poreados,  la  madre  caminaba  delastc  j  el  hijo  la  segufa  ;  marcbaban 
silencioeos  y  tristei :  hacfa  tiempo  que  la  alegria  habia  huido  de  sus 
cOTBzones.  Cuando  se  hallaban  &  medio  camino  prdximamente.  en 
un  pBiBJe  en  que  la  trocha  dejaba  las  peSas  de  la  costa  y  eutraba  por 
UD  vBSto  y  alegre  campo,  vieron  &.  lo  lejos  otras  doa  pereonas  que 
hacia  ellos  venfan.  Teresa  no  fij6  la  atencitin  en  ellas  ;  pero  Joe€, 
por  su  costumbre  de  exploiar  lai^aa  distancias,  no  tardd  en  descubrir 
que  aquellas  dos  personas  etan  la  sen4  Isabel  y  su  hija  :  di6le  un  salto 
el  conzdn,  pensando  en  que  era  fortoso  tropezaise.  jQu^  iba  &  pasar 
alK  I  No  se  atrevi6  &  decir  nada  &  su  madre  y  la  dej6  caminar 
distralda,  con  ios  ojoa  bajos ;  mas  al  fin  ^ta  leventd  la  cabeia,  y 
fij&ndose  en  las  dos  figuraa  lejanas,  se  volvid  hacia  ^1. 

1.  Fuesen.    Explain  the  mood. 

2.  Hac\a  tUmpo  que habia  huido.    Put  into  present  time. 

3.  Di6le.     Explain  the  position  of  the  pronoun. 

4.  No  se  atrevH nada.    What  other  form  could  this  seiit- 


5.     Bsttt.     Distinguish  from  eita. 


10a.     elementary   FRENCH. 


1.  Give  the  feminine  of  the  following  adjectives :     aiil,  6as,  net, 
/aciU,/rais,  public,  man,  sec,  long. 

2.  Compare   boH,   tnaiivais,  petit,   bien,  peu.      If  any   of  these 
words  can  be  compared  both  regularly  and  irregularly,  give  both 


t.    Distinguish  between  the  use  of  moitii  and  detni.    When  is 
demi  made  feminine,  and  what  is  its  position  in  the  si 
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4.  What  forms  of  the  verb  always  receive  the  circumflex  accent  ? 

5.  Give  the  mle  for  the  order  of  two  pronouns,  the  one  direct 
and  the  other  indirect  object  of  a  verb. 

6.  Distinguish  between: 

avafit'hier  and  avant  hier 

m  •'  Hentbt 

en  das  "  a  das 

savoir  "  connaUre 

mal  "  malade 

7.  Give  the  principal  parts  and  conjugate  the  preterit  of:  venir^ 
ncdtre^  hre^  prendre^  vivre^  moudre^  coudre,  voir. 

8.  Give  the  principal  parts  and  conjugate  the  present  subjunc- 
tive of:  pouvair,  recevoir^  teniry  risoudre^  coudre^  boire^  croUre^ 
alUr^  icrire. 

9.  What  mode  and  tenses  are  commonly  used  after  si  f  Illus- 
trate with  two  French  sentences. 

II. 
Translate  into  French: 

1.  We  are  to  go  to  Japan  to  morrow. 

2.  When  we  are  in  France,  we  spend  one-half  of  the  time  in 
the  country  and  one-half  in  Paris. 

3.  Come  and  dine  with  us  at  my  (female)  friend's  house. 

4.  The  old  black  dog  was  neither  large  nor  handsome. 

5.  If  it  had  not  rained,  I  would  have  gone  away. 

6.  How  do  you  know  that  he  knows  her? 

7.  Perhaps  I  shall  see  you  again  next  Thursday. 

8.  You  must  not  believe  everything  that  you  hear. 

9.  It  seems  that  the  best  people  in  town  were  not  there  and 
knew  nothing  about  it. 

10.  You  ought  to  read  more  and  not  talk  so  much. 

11.  During  the  two  weeks  that  we  were  at  home,  John  did 
nothing  but  ride  horseback,  while  I  worked  most  of  the  time. 
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12.  Will  you  please  be  silent  and  write  your  lesson  ? 

13.  I  would  like  to  know  who  told  you  so, 

14.  She  has  just  had  a  new  red  silk  dress  made. 

lif  n 

16.  How  warm  it  would  be  if  the  sun  were  shining  '. 

17.  The  colder  it  is,  the  more  we  eat  and  the  less  we  drink. 

18.  There  were  some  who  would  not  do  what  they  were  told. 


Translate  info  English  : 

1.  Comme,  h  I'appToche  d'une  temp^te,  il  passe  dans  lea  forSts 
nn  vent  terrible  qui  fait  ftissonner  tous  lea  arbres,  &  (juoi  succ^de  un 
profond  silence  ;  alnsi  Napo'^on  avait  lout  ^branlS  en  passant  sur  le 
monde  ;  les  rois  avaient  scnti  vaciller  leur  couronne.  et.  portant  leur 
in«in  k  leur  iSte,  ils  n'y  avaient  trouv^  que  leurs  cheveux  h^riss^s  de 
terreur.  Le  pape  avait  fait  trois  cents  lieues  pour  le  b^nir  au  nom 
de  Dieu  et  lui  poser  sou  diad^me  ;  niais  Napoleon  le  lui  avait  pris  des 
mains.  Ainsi  tout  avait  tremble  dans  cette  for€t  lugubre  de  la  vieillc 
Europe  ;  puis  le  silence  avait  succ^d^. 

2.  Lorsque  les  quatre  parents  se  trouv^rent  seuls  dans  la  salle, 
M.  Grandet  dit  ft  son  neveu  : 

II  faut  se  coucher.  II  est  trop  tard  pour  causer  des  affaires  qui 
vous  am^nent  ici :  nous  prendrons  detnain  un  moment  convenable- 
Ici,  nous  d^jennons  k  huit  heures.  A  midi,  nous  mangeons  un  fruit, 
unriendepain  sur  Ic  pouce,  et  nous  buvons  un  verre  de  vjn  blanc; 
puis  nous  dinons,  comme  les  Parisiens,  a  cinq  heures.  Voilft 
I'ordre.  Si  vous  voulei  voir  la  ville  on  les  environs,  vous  serez  libre 
comme  I'air.  Vous  m'ezcuserez  si  mes  affaires  ne  me  permettent  pas 
toujoura  de  vous  accompagner. 

(Every   candidate  will   be  expected  to  read  aloud  one  of  these 
test  his  pronunciation.) 

e  usually  pronounced  when  they  are  final 
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2.  What  are  the  French  nasal  vowels  ?  Are  they  open  or  closed 
sounds. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  at  in  the  words 
sais  and  savais  f 

4.  Is  the  French  r  pronounced  like  the  English  r  ?  If  not,  ex- 
plain the  difference. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  position  of  the  lips,  jaws,  and 
tongue  for  the  production  of  the  sounds  represented  by  the  French  u 
and  ou  f   ch  9xAjf    t  and  df 


iOB.     ADVANCED   FRENCH. 

I. 
Translate : 

Monts  d'Aragon  !  Galice  !  Estramadoure  ! 

Oh  !  je  porte  malheur  k  tout  ce  qui  m'entoure  ! 

J'ai  pris  vos  meilleurs  fils,  pour  mes  droits  sans  remords 

Je  les  ai  fait  combattre,  et  voil^  qu'ils  sont  morts  ! 
5  C'^taient  les  plus  vail  Ian ts  de  la  vail  Ian  te  Espagne. 

lis  sont  morts  !  ils  sont  tous  tomb^s  dans  la  montagne. 

Tons  sur  le  dos  couches,  en  braves,  devant  Dieu, 

Et,  si  leurs  yeux  s*ouvraient  ils  verraient  le  ciel  bleu  ! 

Voiia  ce  que  je  faie  de  tout  ce  qui  m 'Spouse  ! 
10  Est-ce  une  destin^e  &  te  rendre  jalouse  ? 

Dona  Sol,  prends  le  due,  prends  I'enfer,  prends  le  roi ! 

C*est  bien.    Tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  moi  vaut  mieux  que  inoi  ! 

Je  n'ai  plus  un  ami  qui  de  moi  se  souvienne. 

Tout  me  quitte,  il  est  temps  qu'^  la  fin  ton  tour  vienne, 
15  Car  je  dois  ^tre  seul.     Fuis  ma  contagion. 

Ne  te  fais  pas  d'aimer  une  religion  ! 

Oh  !  par  piti^  pour  toi,  fuis  ! — Tu  me  crois  peut-^tre 

Un  homme  comme  sont  tous  les  autres,  un  etre 

Intelligent,  qui  court  droit  au  but  qu'il  r^va. 
20  D^trompe-toi.    Je  suis  une  force  qui  va  ! 

Agent  aveugle  et  sourd  de  my  stores  fun^bres ! 

Une  Ame  de  malheur  faite  avec  des  t^n^bres  ! 

O^  vais-je  ?  je  ne,  sais.    Mais  je  me  sens  pouss^ 

D*un  souffle  imp^tueux,  d'un  destin  insens^. 
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26  Je  descends,  je  descends,  et  jatnais  ne  ni'arr^te. 

Si  parfois,  haletant,  j'ose  toumer  la  tfite, 
Une  voix  me  dit :  Marcbe  '.  et  Tabinie  est  profoiid, 
Bt  de  flamme  ou  de  sang  je  1e  vois  rouge  au  fond  ! 
Cependant,  fl  I'entour  de  ma  counie  farouctae, 

30  Tout  se  brise,  tout  tneurt.     Malheur  a  qui  me  louche  ! 

Oh  !  Tuis  l  d^toume-toi  de  mon  chemin  fatal, 
H^las  '.  sans  le  vouloir,  je  le  Terais  du  mal ! 

1.  1.4.  Explain  the  form  of /ail  and  maris.  Give  the  rules 
for  the  agreement  of  the  past  participle  (a)  with  avoir,  (b)  with  Itrc, 
(c)  with  refteiriit  verbs. 

14,  vienne.     Explain  the  subjunctives. 


I.    1.  20,  ditrompe-tiri. 
IS  with  the  imperative. 


Give  the  rule  for  the  u: 


4.     In  what  kind  of  meter  is  this  passage  wr 
five  lines  and  classify  the  rhvmes  of  lines  1-20. 


Translate: 

liaissez  pleurer  ces  pauvres  gens,  disait-elle ;  laissez  ce  vieillard 
emporter  sa  chair.  A  quoi  bon  tuer  ce  vieux  renard  qui  n'a  plus  de 
dents  pour  mordre  ?  Guidice  Bacricini !  souviens-tai  du  deux  aottl .' 
Souviens-toi  du  porte-feuille  sanglant  ofi  tu  as  ficrit  de  ta  main  de 
faussaire  !  Mon  pere  y  avail  inscrit  ta  dette ;  tes  nls  I'ont  pay^e.  Je 
te  donne  quittance,  vieux  Barricini  I 

Colomba,  lea  bras  crois^s,  le  sourire  du  m^pris  sur  les  Idvres.  vit 
porter  les  cadavres  dans  la  niaison  de  ses  enemis,  puis  la  foule  se 
dissiper  lentement.  Elle  referma  sa  porte,  et  rentrant  dans  la  salle  k 
manger,  dit  au  colonel : 

Je  vous  demande  bien  pardon  pour  mes  compatriotes,  Monueur. 
Je  n'aurais  jamais  cru  que  des  Corses  h'rassent  sur  une  maison  ou  il  y 
a  dea  etrangera,  et  je  suis  honteuse  pour  mon  pays. 

Le  soir,  Misa  Lydia  s'^tant  retiree  dans  sa  chambre,  le  colonel 
I'y  snivit  et  lui  demanda  a'ils  nc  feraient  pas  bien  de  quitter  dSs  Ic 
lendemain  un  village  oil  I'on  ^tait  expos^  a  chaijue  instant  3  recevoir 
ttne  balle  dans  la  t^te,  et  le  plus  t6t  possible  un  pays  od  I'on  ne  voyait 
qae^menrti'es  et  trahisons. 
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(a)  Du  deux  aoii/.  How  is  the  last  word  pronounced  ?  Give 
the  rule  for  the  use  of  numerals  with  days  of  the  month  and  with 
names  of  princes. 

{b)     Tirassenl.   Why  is  that  particular  mood  and  tense  used  here? 

II. 

1.  Define  the  inclusive  and  partitive  construction  of  a  noun,  and 
give  rules  for  the  use  of  the  article  in  each. 

2.  Distinguish  the  use  of  the  imperfect,  preterit,  and  perfect 
tenses,  and  illustrate  by  examples.  Which  of  the  three  corresponds 
most  frequently  to  the  English  past  tense  ? 

3.  The  sentence,  *' If  he  is  there,  he  will  see  him,*'  is  a  con- 
ditional sentence  agreeing  with  fact  of  the  present.  Translate  it  into 
French,  and  then  change  it  into  {a)  a  conditional  sentence  agreeing 
with  fact  of  the  past,  (d)  a  conditional  sentence  contrary  to  fact  of  the 
present,  (c)  a  conditional  sentence  contrary  to  fact  of  the  past.  What 
substitutions  of  tenses  are  possible  ? 

4.  Explain  the  syntactical  relation  of  the  dififerent  words  of  the 
sentence,  '*  Qu'est-ce  que  c'est  que  cela  ?" 

6.  Translate:  (a)  The  three  leagues,  that  I  have  walked ;  (d) 
These  pictures,  I  have  seen  them  painted  ;  (f)  I  have  made  them  eat ; 
(rf)  How  many  things  he  has  seen.  In  each  case  state  your  reason  for 
the  form  which  yot  give  to  the  past  participle. 

6.  Name  as  many  cases  as  you  can  where  an  expletive  negative 
must  be  used  in  French  before  the  verb.     Illustrate  by  examples. 

III. 
Translate : 

1.  (a)    Nothing  can  prevent  his  appearing  to  day. 

2.  It  has  been  two  days  since  I  saw  her. 

3.  Say  nothing  of  this  to  anybody  or  I  will  never  tell  you  any- 
thing again. 

4.  They  have  just  arrived  from  America  ;  whether  they  remain 
here  depends  upon  their  health. 

6.    He  wrote  nie  this  letter  with  his  own  hand. 
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6.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  family — one  sister  is  a  musician 
the  other  ii  a  painter,  and  the  brother  is  a  very  talented  writer, 

7.  It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  affairs  of  the  kind  that  have 
happened  in  our  village. 

8.  That  is  a  handsome  watch  of  yours  )  will  you  let  me  see  it  ? 

9.  We  made  them  give  us  back  our  books,  though  we  disliked 
very  much  to  ask  them  for  them  ;  we  felt  that  they  had  had  them  long 
enough, 

10.  A  band  of  thieves  had  introduced  itself  into  the  bouse  and 
was  pilling  the  rooms. 

11.  He  said  tliat  he  liad  read  only  books  that  I  had  recom- 
mended to  him,  but  he  is  mistaken :  I  have  not  recommended  any  to 

12.  The  letter  which    1   promised   to   write  for  her  is  not  yet 

{6)  Two  days  afterwards  came  the  news  of  a  great  victory  ;  it 
was  on  a  Saturday,  a  beautiful  summer  day.  I  never  saw,  and,  with- 
out doubt,  never  shall  see  anything  similar.  A  whole  population 
mad  with  joy.  running  without  knowing  where !  People  shook 
hands,  and  embraced  each  other,  weeping  with  joy.  On  the  Place  de 
la  Bourse  the  crowil  was  tremendous  ;  people  threw  their  bats  into 
the  air  and  yelled.  Some  one  recognized  Madame  Gneymard  in  an 
open  carriage,  aud  called  for  the  Marseillaise  ;  she  began  it  with  her 
powerfiil  voice,  and  fifty  thousand  voices  took  up  the  refrain. 


20a.     ELEMENTARY   GERMAN. 


Trans/ale  into  English  : 

(a) 

&ti^tiqt(itnwirt  unb  lUlitt  bcfag  ^rtcbii(^  nit  tuciitge  tUlen: 
f*en.  3"  bcr  Sc^[Q(^t  bii  ffoUiii  (18.  3uiii  1757)  fufjrte  er 
fclbft  mil  beiir  Sffieti  i[i  ber  ^aiib  eitie  ftonipngnie  atgrii  eiiie 
fetitblidie  ^.Batterie.    3)ie  iitnU  jlobeii.  ali  fie  tii  ben  Nereid)  bet 
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5  feinblic^en  ftugein  famen ;  e^nebric^  aber  ac^tete  nic^t  barauf  unb 
ritt  immer  toeiter,  bid  einer  Don  feinen  8(bintanten  t^m  surief : 
„©ire,  ttJoHcu  ®ic  bcnu  bic  SBattcric  aClcin  erobcrn?"  3cfet  erft 
erfanute  fjrrtebric^  feine  miglici^e  iiaqe,  fjtelt  fein  $ferb  an,  be$ 
txaijitk  bie  93atterte  burc^  ein  S^ernglad  unb  ritt  langfam  gu  ben 

10  @etnigen  ^urftcf . 

(*) 

3lad9  ber  ©d^Iad^t  bet  £eut^en  ritt  er  mit  menigen  SSegleitern 

nad)  £itfa  unb  trat  in  bag  @d)Iog  bort  ein,  ba$(  aber  nod^  DoU 

dfterreidiifd^er  Dffijiere  roar.    S)iefe  famen  i^m  mit  brennenben 

Sic^tern  entgegen,  aid  er  eben  bie  Sreppe  ^inaufftieg  unb  flatten 

15  i^n  unmittefbar  nac^  feinem  fc^bnften  ©iege  gefangen  nel^men 
fonnen.  @r  aber  rcbete  fte  unbefangen  mit  ben  SBorten  an : 
,,@uten  Slbenb,  meine  Sotxxtn  !  @ie  f)abcn  mic^  ^ier  mobf  nid^t 
Dcrmutet?"  unb  babei  ging  er  fnrcbtJoS  burd)  bie  feinblid^en  Of* 
fi^iere  binburd^.   ^£a(b  barauf  erfd^ien  eine  8d^n)abron  preugifc^er 

20  ©ufaren,  roelc^e  bie  fammtlic^cn  Oefterreicber  ju  ®efangenen 
madjte. 

I 

Der  ftned^t  f^at  erftodf)en  ben  eblen  iperrn, 
2)er  Sned^t  war'  felber  ein  Sftitter  gem. 

C^r  bat  ibn  erftod^en  im  bunfefn  ^ain 
Unb  ben  £eib  uerfenfet  im  ticfen  SUb^in- 

Qai  angeleget  bie  Stitftung  blant, 

auf  beg  ©erren  SHofe  ficb  gefd)mungen  franf. 

Unb  a{<6  er  fprengen  mid  fiber  bie  ^xM*, 
^a  ftn^et  bai^  9toB  unb  b&umt  [\d^  inxM, 
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llnb  a(S  et  bie  gultienen  ©porfn  if|m  gab, 
^a  ft^leubert'S  i^n  milb  in  beu  ©trom  titnab. 

3Hit  31rni,  ntit  t!ru&  tx  rubeit  unb  ringt: 
^er  f^tocrc  ^anjer  t^n  nieberiniingt. 

H.  Slttlontt. 

(Brery  candiilate  will  be  expected  to  read  one  of  these  passBgea 
•loud  to  t<rit  bis  pronunciatioa.) 


Write  the  nominative  singular,  the  genitive  aingular,  and  nomi- 
native  plaral,  with  the  appropriate  form  of  the  definite  article  pre- 
GxE<l,  of:  MeHSchen  (a),  //and  {j),  LichUm  (14),  Worte»  (16). 

Decline  in  fall  the  following  expressions :  die feindlicke  Kugel  (s), 
seine  misslic/ie  Lage  (8). 

Drcline  in  full  the  prououns:  er  (3),  das  (15),  diese  (16). 

Give  the  principal  parls  of  the  fullowing  verbs :  besass  {\\  fUhrte 
(9),  flohen  (4),  erkannte  (8),  ritt ...  zuriick  (10). 

Give  •  synopsis  in  fall  of  the  verb  itehmeH  (15)  in  the  3d  person 
singular  in  both  the  active  and  the  passive  voice. 

Conjugate  the  modal  aniciliary  kdnnen  (16)  in  the  present  indic- 
ative, the  preterite  subjunctive,  and  the  perfect  indicative. 

Explain  thesyatax  of  sie halten  ihn gefangen  nehmen  kdHnen{ii) 

What  ia  (neant  by  "transposed  order"?  In  what  sentences  does 
this  word  order  take  place  ?  Illustrate  by  a  sentence  taken  from  one 
of  the  above  passages. 

What  is  understood  by  the  term  "cognate"?  Give  the  corres- 
ponding English  forms  of  Geisl,  Feind,  ireten,  bald.  —  Give  the 
corresponding  German  forms  of  iaid,  horse,  though,  up. 
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III. 
Translate  into  German : 

Frederick's  courage  and  presence  of  mind  were  very  great.  In 
the  battle  of  Collin  he  himself  lead  a  company  of  soldiers  against  the 
enemy.  When  his  men  fled  he  did  not  heed  the  bullets  and  rode 
on  alone.  Then  one  of  his  adjutants  called  him  back,  and  Frederick, 
now  recognizing  that  his  life  was  in  danger,  turned  his  horse  and 
rode  back. 


20  b.     intermediate    GERMAN. 

I. 
Translate  at  sight. 

S)ic  amcrtfamfcftc  ftultur  mic  bic  amcrifauifd)c  Scuolfcrung 
pub  baS  SRcfuItat  cincr  SScrfdimcIgunfl  Dicier  frcmbcr  ©lemciitc, 
unb  cin  tiefcrcS  SScrftaitbniB  ber  amcrifanifc^cu  3"ftitiitloiieu 
mufe  auf  bcm  griinblid)cn  Stubinm  bc8  nrfprunfls  bicfer  .tultur 

5  beru^cn.  3"nad|ft  uad)  (Snglaiib;  ba§>  unS  unfcre  iiationalc 
©pradie  gab,  bcanfpnid)t  ®cutfd)Ianb  iinferc  ?(ufnierffanifcit. 
S^cutfd^Ianb  ^at  cin  3cf)ntcl  bis  ein  ©cc^StcI  imiercr  SScuBIfcs 
rung  gclicfcrt,  c8  l^at  ju  unfcrcr  mtrtfct)aftlid)cn  unb  fommers 
}te(Icn  $ro)pcrttdt  in  gans  ungct)curcin  ^J){agc  bcigetragcn,  unb 

10  c8  tft  unfcr  gc^rmciftcr  gcrocfcn,  fomotjl  in  ber  Sirieggfnnft  ujic 
auf  bcm  miffcnfcfiaftlid^cn,  Ilttcrarifcf)cn  unb  crsicfjcrifdjen  ®c* 
biete  unb  in  ben  I'd^Bncn  ftiinftcn.  2{uf  ben  amerifanifd)en  ^ocf)5 
fc^ulcn  ift  bic  bcutfcl^c  Sprad^e  ein  Sulturelemcnt,  baS  bic 
3ugcnb  fiir  ba§  Sebcn  Dorbercitet.   2)ie  beutfd)c  3prad)C  fe^t  ben 

15  ©tubcnten  nid&t  nur  in  ben  Stanb,  fief)  mit  ber  ^crrfidien,  Der* 
ebclnbcn  bcutfd)en  iJitteratur  befannt  ju  mac^en  ionbern  fie  ift 
i^m  bet  jcbcm  ©tubium  Don  unbered)enbarcni  9Ju6cn. 


Explain  the  derivation  of  the  following  words  :     Devolkernttg  (i), 
Ursprung  (4),  An/merksamkeit  (6),  Zehntel  (7),  Htiberechenbar  (17}. 
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B 

t93«  ff- 

©efeUt: 

Ceff  net  bit  ®off«.  —  %x\\ii,  luoe  jaubtrft  bii  ? 

^eiii  Scben  ift  Dcitnirft,  i(^  lann  bi(^  t5tfn ; 

Uttb  fie^E,  i[fi  lege  endbig  bein  @ef(^tcf 

3n  beine  eifliie  lunftgeubte  ^aiib. 
35  5)er  tann  nit^t  tlogen  fiber  ^arien  Spriic^, 

T)eii  man  gum  3Iielftet  feints  S^icfjale  ntai^t. 

T)ii  tut)inft  b![f)  beineS  riif)«n  Slids.    ffljoiilan ! 

^fec  flilt  eS,  ®i$ii?e,  beine  Runft  ju  geifleti; 

Sae  3lel  ift  roarbig,  unb  bei  $iei6  ift  ntog ! 
40  Sad  S^maise  treffcn  tit  bei  Si^eibe,  bas 

ffann  aud)  eiu  anbeier;  bei  i^  mil  bei  Weiftei 

S)er  feiiier  ffunft  geroig  fft  titieiaU, 

^ein'B  veij  iiidit  in  ble  $aub  tcitt,  noi$  in'd  9tufle. 

It)  Account  for  the  sjntax  of  the  following  words:  mir  ( 1941),  S£iner 
A'unsi  (1943).  dem  (1943) ;  explain  the  idiomatic  eipresfiion  '  das 
Htrs  trili  ihm  in  die  Hand. 

b)  Give  the  cognates  of  Gasse  (1931),  figen  (1934). 

c)  Rewrite  and  «cati  the  first  4  lines. 

di  Give  a  abort  account  of  Schiller's  life. 

II. 
Transtatt  into  German  : 

A  man  and  a  lion  once  traveled  together.  Each  boaatfd  of  his 
strength,  as  if  he  were  greater  than  the  other.  As  they  were  dis- 
puting, thej  saw  a  htone  statue  representing  a  lion  that  had  been 
killed  by  a  man. 

"See,"  said  the  man,  "how  strong  we  men  are.  Even  the  king 
of  beasts  must  yield  to  us." 

"That  sonnds  very  well,"  replied  the  lion.  "  Was  it  a  lion  who 
made  the  statue,  or  a  man  ?     Perhaps  we  should  have  told  a  different 

(Every  caiididale  is  expected  to  read  one  of  the  above  passages 
aloud.    His  ability  in  speaking  German  will  also  be  tested. ) 
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20c.     ADVA  NCKD   GERMAN. 


Translate: 


I. 


670 


675 


B80 


685 


6^) 


(®octHe'»  |!^)^Hi0cnic  atif  Laurie,  II,  i.) 

Dreft. 

ffiroBc  Ifiaten  ?    3a, 
34  Joeife  bie  S^'xi,  bn  roir  Re  tJor  unS  faftn. 
SBenn  tuir  sufammen  oft  bem  SBilbe  iiad) 
35urd)  Scrfl'  uiib  X^dter  raiiiiten  uiib  bcrciiifr, 
an  93ruft  unb  5auft  bem  ^o^eu  Mftn^erru  gleid), 
anit  ffcuP  unb  ©c^ttjert  bem  lJnget)euer  fo, 
2)em  SRaubcr  auf  ber  Spur,  ju  jaflcii  ^offten  ; 
Unb  bann  mtr  SlbenbS  an  ber  tueiten  8ee 
Un8  an  einauber  le^nenb  ruljtg  fafeen, 
3)ie  SBeBen  bis  gu  unferii  ^i'lfeen  fpieltcn, 
3)te  SBett  fo  meit,  fo  offcu  Dor  nn§  lag ; 
2)a  fu^r  mo^l  @iner  niand)nial  \\(\ii  bem  ®d)mert, 
Hub  fiinft*gc  I^atcu  braiifleii  luic  bie  ©tcriie 
Mings  urn  un§  fier  iniga^lig  an§  ber  9}a(^t. 

^4J  I)  I  a  b  e  S. 

Unenblicf)  ift  baS  SBerf,  baS  ju  uoBfii^ren 
3)ie  @eele  bringt*    SBir  m6cf)ten  jebe  X^at 
@o  grog  gleid)  t^un,  a(S  luie  fie  mdcf)ft  unb  mirb, 
aBenii  3fl^re  lang  burd)  i^dnber  unb  ©efc^Iec^tcr 
S)er  aJlunb  ber  35icf)ter  fie  Dermefireub  mdljt. 
65  flingt  fo  fc^fiu,  loaS  uuf're  SBdter  tf)aten, 
"S&tww  eS,  im  ftillen  8l5enbfd)atten  ru^enb, 
35er  3iiugtiug  mit  bem  %o\\  ber  ^arfc  fcf)Iurft; 
Uub  maS  mir  tl)uu,  ift,  mie  eS  il)neu  mar, 
i^oU  mw  "ub  eitel  ©tiicfmerf ! 
So  (aufeu  mir  nac^  bem,  maS  oor  \\\\^  flie^t, 
Hub  aditen  uic^t  beS  SBegeS,  ben  mir  treten ; 
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Unb  fttien  iteben  unS  ber  3[t)iibtiin  ^ntte 
llnb  i^reS  (SibtnleEienS  @puicn  taum  ! 
Sir  cilfu  tntmer  i^ctm  Bi^atttn  nad), 
695  ^n  Qbttecgleid)  in  etner  lotiten  ^nat 

SJer  SJerQe  ^aupt  auf  golbnen  SBoUen  Ir&ut. 
3i$  ^altf  nii^te  DDti  bent,  ber  Dcn  fid)  beult, 
2Bie  i^n  bag  Siolf  DicHeic^t  eri|fben  mSi^te; 
9ISeiti,  0  3>in9ltit8.  bante  bit  btti  (35ttein, 
^ah  fic  fo  ftui)  buret)  bii^)  fo  biet  getl)ait. 

i)  a.  What  is  meaning  of  uioAl  f677)  ?  Give  other  nieatiings  of 
this  adverb. — d.  Give  synonyms  for  reunen  (669I,  Haupt  (696). 
-  c.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning  of  dringen  as  used  in 
I.  67S  and  as  used  in  1.  681  t-^d.  Give  all  the  German  derivatives 
you  know  [verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives)  derived  from  stehen.  — 
c.  What  is  meant  by  "  derivation  by  Ablaut"?  Give  examples. 

3)  a.  What  sources  did  Goethe  follow  in  writing  Ipbigenie  P  —  A.  Hx- 
plain  the  meter  in  which  Iphigenie  is  written,  scan  lines  6S0-6S3, 
and  comment  upon  the  meter  in  I  689 

3)  Write  a  concise  statement  of  not  more  than  10  lines  concerning 
one  of  the  following  subjects:  a.  By  what  means  is  the  puri- 
fication of  Orestes  brought  about  ?  b.  The  difference  in  the 
character  of  Orestes  and  Pjlades. 

II. 
Translate  al  sight. 

39tlbeii  bic  ^TtDat^Sitfer  2)aiiti{|S  in  t^rer  (iiiftcirii  (£ifd)ttiii[tit; 
ben  DoQften  6lf!]cn!n@  fltfltn  iinffrc  nioberueii,  taiernnmrtigcn 
^affdbeu,  fo  tnt^att  i[)re  inntrt  ^inrii^liitifl  bfg  9tbiDei(f)enbcn 
iioi^  tiicl  me^c.  SiUi&f  fte  eiinncrt  uiiB  an  (^nfllaiib.  SB^breitb 
iiSinCirf)  ^eutjuCafle  aileS  batauf  anEDHiinC,  3tntnifrrfit)cii  nfbcns 
eitianbfr  ju  erlangdi,  giebt  tl  in  Tianjig  (eiu  9^f  [i£n=,  fonbern 
imr  ein  Uebcre  tna  n  bet.  ^JiefeS  folgt  ganj  einfad)  au8  btr 
f(l)m«leii  unb  &ot)en  SJe(cf)affEiil)eit  ber  §ftu(er.  Dafiir  mttb 
aber,  wie  in  ©ufllnnb,  jcbeB  §aiiS  nieift  niir  uoii  riiiei  JJamilie 
lieroolint  (iuniigfteii3  in  ben  rcicf)«ren  StobtDiettcIn),  luobnrd) 
aUcin  eiiie  traulid)f  llbgefi^loffen^eit  trmSglic^t  lottb. 
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a.  Write  a  letter  in  German  (about  15  lines)  asking  a  friend  for  a 
German  grammar,  as  you  are  preparing  for  an  examination. 

b.     Translate . 

1.  If  it  could  be  right  to  judge  the  worth  of  a  poet  from  one 
small  portion  of  one  of  his  works,  and  to  say  of  an  author  that 
he  is  as  great  as  he  shows  himself  to  be  in  his  best  work,  we 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  Heine  as  one  of  the  best  German 
poets. 

2.  The  soldier  rode  on  as  far  as  he  could.  But  seeing  the  danger 
ahead  of  him  and  determined  not  to  be  caught,  he  suddenly 
turned  his  horse  around  and  disappeared. 


2lA.     ELEMENTARY   LATIN. 

I. 

Decline  pair  em  y  tirbs,  ins,  spe,  finibus,  unum^  quibus,  eOy  mi  hi, 
nem.0. 

Compare  audax,  similis^  minor ,  plus,  ullitnus. 

Mention  the  personal  pronouns,  at  least  six  indefinite  pronouns, 
the  stem  oi  pes,  animal,  ager,  pat  res,  the  perfect  stem  of  duco. 

Give  the  principal  parts  of  potui,  dedi,  velis,  visum,  actum,  loqui, 
tuleras,  solere,  fnovi,  venire. 

Syno^is  oi  etpiere  in  third  person  singular  indicative,  of  velle  in 
the  subjunctive.     Inflect  the  perfect  tense  of  regere.     Give  all  the 
infinitives  of  mitto,  doceo  ;  all  the  participles  of  moneo,  capio. 
Mark  all  the  long  vowels  in  the  Latin  words  of  this  section. 

II. 
Translate  into  Latin  : 

I .  Csesar  led  all  his  cavalry  over  the  bridge.  2.  I  have  not  con- 
cealed from  you  the  discourse  of  Titus.  3.  Catiline  sent  letters  to 
most  of  the  ex-consuls  (saying)  that  he  was  going  into  exile  at 
Massilia.  4.  At  daybreak  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  held  by 
Labienus.  5.  The  soldiers  built  up  a  mound  330  feet  wide  and 
80  feet  high.  ^.  Titus  was  (a  man)  of  such  generosity  that  he 
refused  nothing  to  any  one.  7.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  both  of  us 
that  I  should  see  you.     8.     Let  us  love  our  country,  obey  the  senate 
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neglect  present  rewards,  (anJ)  labor  for  the  glory  of  posterity. 
If.  He  ordered  a  signal  to  he  given  for  the  rest  to  follow.  10.  If 
the  wine  had  not  failed  we  should  have  said  severer  things. 
1 1.  Cicero  replied  that,  if  they  were  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
they  might  use  him  as  a  mediator.  12.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
Romans  would  render  aid  to  their  good  and  faithful  allies.  13.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  to  retreat ;  at  early  dawn  ;  daily  ;  to  make 
war ;  to  pitch  camp  ;  to  march  ;  to  tbank  ;  to  inform  ;  prosperity. 

Translate: 

Locus  erat  castrorum  editus,  et  pauiatim  ab  imo  adclivis  circiter 
passus  mille.  Hue  magno  cursu  contenderunl.  ut  quam  minimum 
spati  ad  se  colligendos  armandosque  Romanis  daretur,  exaniuiatique 
pervenerunt.  Sabinua,  suos  bortatus.  cupientibus  sigiium  dat  Im- 
peditis  hostibus  propter  ea  quae  ferebant  onera,  subito  duabus  portis 
eruptionem  fieri  jubet.  Factum  est  opportunitate  loci,  hostium 
inscientiaacdefatigatione,  virtute  militum  et  superiorum  pugnarum 
eiercitatione,  ut  ne  unum  quidem  nostronim  impetum  ferrent,  ac 
statim  terga  verterent.  Quos  impeditos  integris  viribus  milites  nostri 
consecuti,  magnum  numerum  eonim  occiderunt;  reliquos  equites 
consectati  pancos,  qui  ex  fuga  evaserant,  reliquerunt.  Sic  uno  tem- 
pore et  de  navali  pugna  Sabinus  et  de  Sabini  victoria  Caesar  certior 
fiictus  est ;  civitatesque  omnes  se  statim  Tittirio  dedidernnt. 

Tu  quod  me  bortaris,  ut  animo  aim  magno  et  spem  habeam 
recuperand^  salutis,  id  velim  sit  eiuspiodi,  ut  recte  sperare  po&simus. 
Nunc  miser  quando  tuas  iam  litteras  accipiam  i  quis  ad  me  perferet  ? 
Qaas  ego  exspectassem  Brundisi,  si  esset  licitum  per  nautas,  qui  tem- 
peatatem  prtetermittere  noluerunt.  Quod  reliquum  est,  sustenta  te, 
mea  Terentia,  ut  potes.  Honestisslme  viximus,  floruimus ;  non 
vitium  nostrum,  sed  virtus  nostra  nos  adilixit;  peccatum  est  nullum, 
nisi  quod  non  una  animam  cum  omamentis  amisimus.  Sed,  si  hoc 
fait  liberis  nostris  gratius,  nos  vivere,  cetera,  quamquam  ferenda  non 
sunt,  feramus. 


2lB.     ADVANCED   LATIN. 


Translate  into  Latin:  •■ 

Conscript  fathers,  you  know  that  I  am  never  free  from  the  danger 
of  death  either  in  the  Forum  or  in  the  Senate-house,  but  yet  I  shall 
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endure  with  equanimit}*  whatever  fate  awaits  me.  I  rejoice  to  have 
saved  you,  your  wives,  and  your  children,  from  slaughter,  even  if  the 
gods  should  will  that  I  am  to  suffer  death  itselfi 

Yesterday  I  asked  for  your  decision  about  the  penalty.  To-day 
we  must  decide  what  is  to  be  done  concerning  the  accused.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  Silanus  that  the  conspirators  should  be  punished  with 
death,  while  Caesar  maintains  that  death  was  not  appointed  by  the 
gods  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  rest  from  toil;  therefore  he  recom- 
mends imprisonment  for  life. 

If  you  adopt  the  proposal  of  Silanus,  I  shall  not  fear  the  charge 
of  cruelty,  for  it  is  not  cruel  to  punish  with  death  an  enemy  of  the 
republic. 

Such  being  the  case,  Conscript-fathers,  see  to  it  that  you  do  not 
fail  in  your  duty  to  those  who  have  never  failed  you. 

II. 
Translate: 

Quem  enim  imperatorem  possumus  ullo  in  numero  putare,  cuius 
in  ezercitu  centuriatus  veneant  atque  venierint  ?  Quid  hunc  hominem 
magnum  aut  amplum  de  republica  cogitare,  qui  pecuniam  ex  aerario 
depromptam  ad  bellnm  administrandum,  aut  propter  cupiditatem 
provinciae  magistratibus  diviserit,  aut  propter  avaritiam  Romae  in 
qu£estu  reliquerit  ?  Vestra  admurmuratio  facit,  Quirites,  ut  agnoscere 
videamini  qui  haec  fecerint ;  ego  autem  nomino  nominem ;  qua  re 
irasci  mihi  nemo  poterit,  nisi  qui  ante  de  se  voluerit  confiteri. 

Domi  suae  nobilissimus  vir,  senatus  propugnator,  atque  illis 
quidem  temporibus  paene  patronus,  avunculus  huius  iudicis  nostri,  for- 
tissimi  viri,  M.  Catonis,  tribunus  plebis  M.  Drusus  occisus  est.  Nihil 
de  eius  morte  populus  consul tus,  nulla  quaestio  decreta  a  senatu  est. 
Quantum  luctum  in  hac  urbe  fuisse  a  nostris  patribus  accepimus, 
cum  P.  Africano  domi  suae  quiescenti  ilia  noctorna  vis  esset  illata? 
Quis  turn  non  gemuit?  Quis  non  arsit  dolore,  quem  immortalem,  si 
fieri  posset,  omnes  esse  cuperent,  eius  ne  necessariam  quidem  exspec- 
tatem  esse  mortem  ?  Num  ig^tur  uUa  quaestio  de  Africani  morte  lata 
est  ?    Certe  nulla. 

III. 
Translate: 

Haec  fJEitus,  latos  umeros  subiectaque  colla 
veste  super  fulvique  instemor  pelle  leonis, 
succedoque  oneri  ;  dextrae  se  parvus  lulus 
implicuit  sequiturque  patrem  non  passibus  aequis ; 
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pone  subit  coniunx  :  ferimui  per  opaca  locoruni ; 
et  me,  queiii  duduni  non  ulla  iniecta  movebant 
tela  neque  adverao  glomerati  ex  agmine  Grai, 

Ruspensum  et  pariter  coiniti((iie  onerique  timentum. 

Turn  vero  Aeneas,  subitis  exterritus  umbris, 
com  pit  e  sonino  corpus,  soclosijue  fatigat : 
"  Praecipites  Tig i late,  viri,  et  considjte  transtiia; 
solvite  vela  citi.     Deus  aethere  missus  ab  alto 
festinare  fugam  toitosque  incidere  funes 
ecce  iterum  stiniiilat.     Sequimur  te,  sancte  deonim. 
quisquis  es,  iniperioque  iterum  paremus  ovantes. 
Adsis  o  placidusque  iuves,  et  sidera  caelo 
dextra  feras."     Diiut,  vagiiiaque  eripit  ensem 
fulinineum,  strictotiue  ferit  retinacula  ferro. 
Idem  omnes  simul  ardor  habet,  rapiuiitque  niuntque ; 
litora  deseruere ;  iatet  sub  classibus  aequor ; 
adniii  torquent  spumas  et  caernia  verront. 

Scan  the  first  three  verses,  marking  feet  and  oesuras.  Mark  the 
long  vowels  (not  syllables)  in  iimeros,  insfcrnor,  agiitine,  suspensum. 
titaentem,  mbilis,  socios,  dixil,  fcrro.  adnixt,  raerula.  Give  rule  for 
quantity  of  final  syllable  in  the  last  five  words. 

Define   the    terms    hiatus,   dactylic,    spondaic    verse,    feminine 

Give  a  brief  outline  of  Virgil's  life  and  writings. 


22a.      elementary    GREEK. 
1.    Translate  into  careful,  idiomatic  English : 

^-t'(  X  tSuT:vTiita.v  KOi  vhS  ijrivtrn,  oi  /icy  raj(AiyTEt  4'X"'^^t 
Ko!  icaroJifi^iiaoo'li  rii  upoi,  nl  3'  akijii  uiiniti  avenahiivTii.  iil  Sc 
siiki/uni  iiisl  ^ir^iyrn  lx"l>xvoy  -zd  lifyii,  lYpr,)-iipeiTav  Ka)  ?Kanv  su/rd 
xiiliii  'hit  v'jKTUi".  inEiSi)  i'  T/iiifia  i)-ivir(i  Jteiptirc^it  /liy  Ati- 
aantyi'i  ifC    kiitii    tyjv    6S<'i-j,    oi     Hi    to    o/inj    icara^ajjwvTef    xard    ra 
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rcDv   d"  at)   -JZoXtiiiw)^    to    fih    tzoXo    ifisvev    Irzt    rj    uizspjSoXj 

TOO   opou^j   fJLtpo^  fV  auT(u>    dr.rj'^Ta    ro?9    Kara    za    uKpa,        Kph  d' 

n/iot)    ehai    Toy 9    izoXXorj^,   d^^Xi^Xot^    (Toiiixiyvoatriv   ol   Kara   rd  aKpa^ 

Ka\    utKtbfftif    ol  "EXXrf'^e^    Ka\    thtoKoufftv,         iv    toutw    tJe    Kot    ui    Ik 

zoTj   Tzgdioo    ol    jikv    7:sXTaffTa)  dpo/iat   e»^eov,    Xttpiffoifoi;  <5c  f^rrov  ^ 

ibdoYjv   c<p£t7:eTo  nhv  rol^  dzXtTat^. 

X.  An.  IV,  (),  22-25. 

2.  Explain  the  forms  underlined.  Explain  the  syntax  of  aurou, 
line  2,  i^ofievov^  line  3,  i^trdjiexf^j  line  5,  7:oXe/iiw)/^  line  7,  opou^,  line 
8,  To?9,  line  8,  ehat,  line  9,  dX?.7jXoi<^,  line  9,  Spouoj,  line  11. 

3.  Decline  ol  za/i^ivre^  oTzXtzac^  zd  fiiya  0/W09,  ij  jSpa^eJa  vu^y 
o7)To^,   roAyy. 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts,  synopsis  (of  the  tense  system  only 
to  which  the  form  belongs)  and  inflection  of  iyiwezo^  f^trf^ovzo^  eKaov, 
irz^ffav,  fitpfuafftv,  lipsiTztzo^  Kaziazrfffav. 

5.  Translate  into  Greek: 

And  Chirisophus  set  out  with  half  the  army,  in  order  to  cross  the 
river  first.  Xenophon,  however,  was  to  remain  behind  with  the  other 
half  of  the  arm}'  to  keep  back  the  enemy,  that  they  might  not  hinder 
his  crossing.  As  soon  as  the  horsemen  on  the  other  side  saw  the 
hoplites  entering  the  water,  they  rode  up  to  attack  them. 

At  day-break.  For  the  most  part.  One  man  says  one  thing, 
another  another.     As  many  as  possible.    By  land  and  by  sea. 

6.  Translate  (at  sight): 

a>Sp£<^  ipiXoty  6  fih  dyajv  c^u9  ^At?v  *  7:poffip'j^ovzai  ydp  ol 
TZoXiixtot,  zd  S'  di^Xa  T^y  v«io59,  i^v  '^tKW/jLSv — ot  re  TzoXifitoi  dtfXov 
fizi  T^fiizspot  Ka\  zd  zajv  izoXtfiito'^  dyat9d  Tzdvza.  ijv  de  ^fxet^  au 
'yiKW/iEf'^a,  Ka\  uuziu  zd  zwv  vtKWfiiviuw  dyat^d  rravza  t«?9  viKwatv 
dt\  (always)   df^Xa    rzpoKeizat.       wuv  oe  rjiiiv   ItitteiKzat   /id)^   rjv  iyu} 
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<!<i«B  savntv  ii*ltiimT!»'ii  yjtfi!  ^ iri-Tru/i/wi-t^',  a/rrsf  j-j  Kill  Taila  'aa 
{creatures I  IriirruTiii  tswi  ,'i'i;fi}v  iKaitra  •r'lils  mtp  hdi  ailo'j 
fuiMvra  },  rra/ia  Ti,i  ^'■'•itcui^;  oliiv  (for  examplel  u'  ^Ju^,-  Ktfiatt 
iracnv,  J  ?s-;r(ii  wK/5  (boof),  ,;  «/,!»>,  imj/i'ir!.  koI  ip-AdTTtitifai 
y'  SxatTa  mora  l:;iiT7itT'U  A<f'  un  ittilniT't  ilii,  K.ii  ra'ir'i  tit 
ifiHi-ti-i  XiinitKiihri   ^lii-HZ!  ^'•iTrjatinTii   (having  gotie). 

X.  Cj-r.  II.  3'.'. 


L'Jb.      ADVANCHD     ORKKK. 
y  rans/alf  ■■ 

oil'  ail    ifa>,   ::iiii.ii  ilt  niyai   Kap'jItaitiXo'i  ""EK-tOfi 

1,1  ,ih  !r.;:l»'  -W-T"   K-iid   artx-H,   ^  Uaariy 
(!r-«(  iiiiiiti::i/(hi   Kir  t'iekiAiii  "s''';fs    iKtcro 
ip'ira/i  0  J*'  'i.'jy'  ™.'J"!'!>   'uOffirw   Ti-'i/t'i   Knia 

Kiiiiii,   ii;i]riiii''i!ii!y   i!:',ilfj/i{u!i  a/ia/wut. 
ittfiTeiun-  'W    H<ijii,Ka   Tt/(!    irr^fftitiliv  iS-ntr 

IlM.  r  S24  fl. 

2.  (live  Attic  proit  eiitiivaleiits  of  the  words  underlined. 

3.  SciiD  the  paasiitfc.  marking  the  long  aud  abort  syllables. 

4.  Tinns/alf  iiilo  l.'rnk: 

After  Cyrus  had  sacrificL-d  to  the  gods,  his  army  crossed  into 
hostile  territory.  This  tbi'v  plundered  (Jjj'iw),  and  got  possession  of 
much  spoil  (A£:u).  When  tliL-y  beard  that  the  enemy  was  approach- 
ing, they  continued  to  advance  during  the  day ;  hut  at  night  thej' 
n:sted,  huilrlia^  tlieir  fires  not  in  camp  but  far  {^iiK'i)  in  front,  that 
no  oue  might  eater  niiseea. 

The  Aitsyriiiii  ftriuy,  however,  threw  up  entrenchments  (r<if/>"t-) 
wherever  tUey  (.-Hcarapeil.  In  this  way  they  were  not  only  safe,  but 
cnnld  fight  or  not,  as  Ihey  wished. 


i    i    / 
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TEXTS  AND  EDITIOMS  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
ENTRANCE  PREPARATION. 


l^LBMENrAKY  AL'.Er.RA.— Charlcs  Smith's  Elementaiy  Algehra^  reviaed  by 
SLriu.;ha!u,  or  ChrynLurs  Introduction  to  Alfbra  (Macmillan).—  Wentworth'n 
SckjoJ  Algehrj  (Ginu).— Kishcr  &  Schwatfs  Text-book  of  Algebra,  Part  1  (KUher 
&  Schwatt,  Piiiladelphia).— Well:>'  Aciidtmic  .^/^/^ra  (Sauboru).— Hall  .S:  Knight's 
Elementury  Algebra  (Macmillan).- -Bowser's  Aiddemtc  Atgebri  (Heath). 

Plank  ani>  Solii>  Gkomktry.— J.  \f.  Wilson's  Plane  Geometry  and  Solid 
(geometry  \ Macmillan ).—Mackay's  Euclid  (W.  ^  K.  Chambers,  I«ondon  &  Edin- 
burgh}.—Hall  &  ^sicveus'  Eucltd  (Macmillan).— B«man  ft.  Smith's  Plane  and 
Solid  Geometry  ((^inn).— Byerly  s  Chauvenet'%  Geometry  (Uppincott).— Went- 
worth's  ^few  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry  {i.y\nn).—lAovr*tT'^  Plane  and  Solid  Geom- 
etry (Heath).— Wells'  Elements  of  Geometry  (Sanborn). 

Tru^onometky.— Bowser'**  F.le*nfnts  of  Trigonometry  (Heath).- -I,ock's  Plant 
Trigonometry  (Macmillan).— Wheeler'-*  Trigonometry  (Oinn^.— Case's  Klementafj 
Ti'igOHometry  (LouRmans).— Wells'  Plane  Trigonometry  (Sanborn). 

Ai»vanci:i>  Ai.«.kbr\.— Charles  Smith's  'Treatise  on  Algebra  (Macmillan). — 
Chrystal's  Algebra  (Macmillan). 

Chkmistry.— Richardson'.**  Liboratory  Manual  and  Principles  of  Chemistry 
^Macmillan).— Rems'»n's  Introduction  to  Chemistry  (Holt).— Ro^coe's  Elementary 
Chemiitry  (Macmillan).--Kliot  &  Storcr's  (Chemistry  (American  Book  Co.).— 
Smith  &  Keller's  Laboratory  Manual  (P.  Blakison,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia).— 
Tor ry'a  Studies  in  Cfiemistry  (Holt). 

Phystoi.oc.v.-  -Martin's  Human  liody  (Holt). 

Botany.— Be-vey's /?jj^«//j/j  (ITott). -Campbell  s  Elements  {Oinix).  ^Arthur, 
Barnes  and  Coultcr'.i  Handbook  of  Plant  Dii;^cttOH  (Holt).-  Bower's  Practical 
Botany  for  Beginners  (Mncmillan).  Stra-iburger-Hillhouse's  Practical  Botany 
(Swan  <<c  Sonnenschcin.  London). 

Zoor.w.v.— CoUon's  /V.7t/iV<j/ /^/t»^/( Heath).  -Marshall  &  Hurst's /'/at/iVa/ 
'/.oology  (Snrth,  Klder  &  Co.,  London). 

Ancii.nt  History.  -Botsford's ///j.'jrj'cj/  C/r^'*(:<;  { Macmillan).  -Oman's  HiS' 
tcry  of  Greece  (Longmans). -Myers'  Hutory  of  Greet  e  ((»inn).— Allen's  Short  HiS' 
tory  of  the  Roman  People  (Oinn).  •  Pelham's  Outlines  of  Koman  History  {VMin^mM) 
Shuckburgh'4  History  of  Nome  (Macniillan).— How  8:  Leish's ///r/,;;^  of  Rome 
(Longmans). 

History  of  KNr.LANn.— c;ardint'r's  Student'.^  History  of  England  (Longmans). 
—  Porritfs  TA.-  En^lishmm  .?/  Home  (Crowell).— I'onblanque's  Hi-iv  We  Are 
t^fw^m^  /  ( Kre«ierick  Warne  Kc  Co.)-  Cro^n'n  Short  History  of  the  Englith  People 
(Harper  or  Macnullan).- /i><>r/>f  o/  Modern  History  Series  (Longmans). 

Mki>t  vvai.  .\Nr>  MODKRV  History.— Myers*  Media^>al  and  Modern  History 
((;inn).— Duruys //i«/£>;v  of  the  Middle  .IgeJ.  ■  .\dntn'^' ("::/tlitatfon  During  the 
Middle  Ages.—VvLvny's  History  of  Modem  />m'j.— Seij^nobo.**'  Poll  tic  a!  History  of 
Europe  Since  tSi^.—  The  Epochs  Series  (Longmans\ 

.\MKRrC'\N  History. --Channing's  Students  History  of  the  United  States  (Mac* 
millan).— McMaster's  Hi. tory  of  th/'  United  States  (Appleton).- -Johnston's  History 
of  the  Ifnitfd  Statet  (Holt).— Montgomery's  Student's  Hi.^tory  of  the  United  Stales 
(c;inn).—  Hart's  American  Htstoty  TMd  by  Contemporiries  (Macmillan).— 
ThwaiLes'  ra/t;«/-ff  (Longmans'. -Sheldon's  Studies  in  American  Uistoty  (Heath). 
— Macy's  Our  G,fvernment  (Oinn).  -MacCoun's  Hisiorual  Geography  (Silver, 
Burdett  ftc  Co.).— Fiske's  Civil  Government »  American  Statesmen  Series,  and 
American  Cofnmonwculth<  Series  (Houghton,  MifBin  &  Co.). 


KKOLIhH    I.tTEBATT'RK.  -ifrn-llaTltC/  ^miLt,  KuU.SlilK.    I^C    BatU  Cd.  ISUD- 

bornl.  -JuliK,  CitiaT,  Wrlghl  «<1.  (Uarinlllan),  Atdcu  ed.  {RtM\i).— Maritl*. 
J.  H. Manly  KA.f\jiafmia).~Old  nitaiwnt  Slana,  Modem  Keadcr'b  Blblv  Scrla 
(Macmillan).— A'l;;!'''  u^  CvmrUf.  Koe  cd.  Ve».v\Mn\\.~Hi«r<i  Emumd,  Temple 
ed.  (MHouillaai.— tfiiir&r  Mtll  Vralim,  UradUy  iil.  (Atlyn  &  Ilatou},  t^cotl 
ed.  ( Longman >}.—  I'atlar  Tribt,  Baldwin  vd.  [I,oaKiiiiiiuj.-  Hamtrt  liiai, 
Lang,  LiBi  and  Myera'  pnuE  trausUllon  iMai-millaii),  I-opi'K  iiuDSlatiuu,  Man- 
mil  andChubb  edd.  (Iiani;iuans|.-  Ancunt  Mariatr,  II.  tiaic-i  ed.  < l^u kid » ■■'<)■- 
.lfiinM0i«,I.onttciI.  (I^iiKtnaaa).  Ijiy  af  tkt  Last  SUnilnl,  Kolfeci.  {Houghton, 
Mifflin  «[  Ca-Y-Ladtol  tht  Lati,  Kolfe  ed.  lilouRhion,  iA\«.\a  ti  Co.).—l-.nidani 
attaint.  Macaulay  ed.  (Macniillaii).— /^ra./tff  Loil,  took  ed.  rsaoborn).— /■'n.rj' 
QHttHt,  Clarendon  I'reM  C^*Bcm[llanl..-/'rWi«'"  '"  1^  C^Mtriiiiy  TjIh,  Skent. 
sehool  ed.  (Mecmlllani.— ^/«.-A  M  CMiilialita,  George  cd.  Illiatti).— it/^.v.uiAif'i 
/iiiayi  (LonifmanK,  Macmillaa,  Allyo  M  Bacon,  Sanborn,  lliuu.  vli;.-  vaHous 
editors).  In  aelevtjni;  editiona  ul  teats  wbicb  reijuire  no  an  notation  for  scli.->ol 
nae,  carvahonid  betakca  to  obtain  the  itxl  cumplctt. 

RrAVii/iu.—l'A^nn'*  lint/  Sfiamit  oViimiiii.i/- (Ilcalli>,  or  .vtanuing  a  i'riiticul 
SpoHith  (;faw*ur(IIolti.— .Makike'H  Ain/ .S>iniiii  HtaJtngt  Itleulh).— Tamayo  y 
Bana-  Uk  Urann  A'nn'Ojciikiuii,  -ValdL'.  yu./. Heath i. 

VHitncii.  -Whilncy'i  HrMtujI  Freack  Giammir,  l-aita  1  and  II.  iHolt)^-Kil- 
grn'a  C<>M>(ii:<uai /■>(««  (;niMMar|IIeBtlii.-He»ie['*/'rMemriiM«.ir(IIoU), 

Jtoli0jii/«r/'rcia<-4CiMiA'>i'iiw.  ppl.»l(lIi:atb).-Siip«['»/'»ii£A  A'Mi/fr{Hi'aili),— 

IM'A (Kcalh).  .LabiclK'i/^  i'oK.-^  J.-  iljHiiiur  I'trnchuv  (lleathj.-llalevya 
L  AibtCiMtUnUKi;'.\ttXk\  .I>c  Vi^ny'a /.iiC'dHiMulr/i'jirillcalhl.— UvonjuSand'x 
ia/W/W^'.fc/.'rti:,  MeriraOeii/o;j«.'4.Viiiorllu!o'-  HrrnMi.  r.l.  Mntuke.  I-ua- 
laine's  tf(r/unrt/*i.«a./ff-Br.  (Ili-»lh'.--ilalii'!ei.yw«v,  <■/ freiirJ/'juiiBB.iar/un 
(ilDlt). 

OtRH.VTf.'.Whituey'aUiiwan  r;i  .iwnr.iravi/ <;;'»»>■  ^r<i7rr.l1oU).— Brandt's 
C<™ifln*«rffr(AllynSCi.,'iin).— Joynt«-MeiMintr'aO"'nid)i<;rjwMur(lleatli),— 
Thoniia'    Piaelial    tlermiu    Grani-nir    (I)oll).~Coriar.KyiH.iiI>aL']i  a    (Itrmun 

rorcollegi'  nse. 

LATin.— TuellAFoiTk'r-4  Fir.l  Book  •»  Lalin  (Sanlir>iii).  Callii'a  Gait le 
Caiar  {C.iaay-rLoWf  riri  Sem-e  (.Ulyo  Jt  II,iconi.-Kil»e>- K  C'.Jf  lAllyn  ft 
Bacon],  or  fTeenouRho  Cn'Jr  («innl.  Kel«yji  th'iti>"r<  ■•/  VUf'B  (Allyn  & 
Bacon],  or  nremoui-li'i  Cum  (':<nu),  — Crernnntch  and  KittrolKi:'!!  VerKit 
ininn).— UanitU'^  Nra  IMia  Cfi/vtili^  (sanliorn).  CramiKar:  Uenneit'a. 
the  mmplrst  and  liesi  for  yonoK  •tndenln  (Allyn  Jt  Dacott);  ('■ildrrsleeve'a, 
tbe  beat  Tor  the  more  mature  Hindenl  (fniwriity  PuhlHhiut  Co.) 

Talnahle  helpi for  the  oludtnls are-  Wilkln-H Kamaa  Lilimlvrt  (Mucmillan): 
Cayley'a  Claiite  ,1/vMi  (ttlnn);  FTC-llon  A  I>ndi(r's  PriPiite  l.ijt  of  thr  Kimarxl 
(Sanhora):  Cow's  CemfaniOH  te  St^fol  Cla'-i:i  rMacmillaii):  Kicpcrt'a  AUai  Ah- 

UxKKK.— White-"  lirginntri  Grrri  /l.iot  ininn).~lla<11ey-AI1en'*  Grtrt  l.'rvm- 
Mor  (American  Book  Co.):  Goodwin-K  i;n^t  fiViiMnar.  rCTitied  ((linn)  —  Keltey 
(k  Zenoa'  Aaata.ii  (Allyn  ft  Bacon],  or  (loodwin  K  While->  Anaha'ii  (Cinn) 
lieymour'*.!>'.'44-'///i,iir{Ginn).— ColUirtkIMnieir>/y(:t/i>«<r'.  Ilmi  r.ampeutiim 
(CInn). 


Xelan^  9tanfor^  3untor  Tllnivereiti? 


ninth 


^nnual  (Commencement 


Heeembl^  l^all 


Me^ne9^a^,  HDa^  30,  1900 


®r&er  of  Exercteee 


Music 

"  IjCI  thf  HillK  <imf   !'«/««  lleiumiiiV  llkharilx 

Invocation 

Commencement  Address  Profeaaor  William  H.  Hudson 

"The  Culture  of  To-Day  and  the  Literature  of  To-Morrow 

Music 

"  I'ltiliT   Ve  llic  f'litliiir"  Crfmnorf 

Conferring  of  Degrees 

Address  to  the  Graduating  (Hass  President  Jordan 

II  What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth  u 

Music 


Music  by  the  Palo  Alto  Choral  Society 
Dr.  Geo.  B.  Little,  President 
J.  J.  Morris,  Director 


BACHELORS   OP   ARTS 


GREEK 
*John  Isidor  Walter.  San  /'Vfincwcr) 


LATIN 


t  Wesley  Heinan  Beat;h,  CoHnn 
James  GUman  CoJfln,  Bmilder,  CoL 
Joseph  Jarnick,  Almoiul,  Wut. 
James  Francis  Lana^an,  LA)nAng€hn 


Bertha  Margaret  Phelps,  Loffyl»(7C 
tMabel  Katharine  Schopbaeh^   Pi 
adena 
Ijera  Winn,  Han  Dieytt 


CLASSICAL   PHILOLOGY 
John  Williams  Palmer,  San  Beniardino 

GERMANIC   LANGUACJES 


Edith  Parkhiii-st  Austin,  Palo  Alio 
Paul  E.  Biber,  San  Francisco 
Lotte  Edith  Brand,  San  Francisco 
Helen  Cubberley,  Pain  AUo 
Emilv  (^harlotte  Dole,  Rirersfifle 


Charlotte  Wirt,  Santa  Rosa 


Laura  Johnson  Emery,  Esctnulith 
t  Donald  Gray  Maclean, iSani'VancM 
Isabel  Linton  Peck,  San  Diego 
Evangfeline  Wilson,  Elmira 
Ann  Bartlett  Winn.  San  IHtyo 


ROMANIC   LANGUAGES 


tMary  DuUey  Brunton,  Sao  Panto, 
Brazil 


MoUie  Pearl  Stark,  San  Jose 
Bertha  Cornelia  Toombs,  Modesii 


ENGLISH 


Edith  Marion  Acworth,  Palo  Alto 
Zoe  Sara  Bart ru  IT,  IMlefonic,  Pa, 
Alberta  Bell,  I*aso  Hohles 
Annie  May  Bell,   V'isalia 
Theodora  Mothe  Borgflum,  (Jinaha, 

Xebr, 
May  L.  Cook,  Sacramento 
Everly  Ma  bin  Davis,  San  Pedw 
Olive  Percy  Davis,  Sycanu)re 
Florence  Dunbar,  Palo  AUo 

tAnna  Wyman  Flinn,  Albany,  Or. 

t Marion  F  uller,  San  Mateo 


Inez  Ellen  Gurnee  ( Ph.  B.,  La  wren 

Univ.),  Appleton,  Wis. 
t  Bessie  Ed  son  Henry,  San  Jtm' 
William  Fisko  Henry,  l}ii£on 
Kate  Alaska  Hooper,  San  litrni 

ditw 
Elizabeth     Adelaide      Pratt,     *S 
Franciscf} 
tDorothea  Roth,  Chicago,  III, 
t Arthur  Staley,  Placentia 
Harry  Couch  Theobald,  PaU)  A 
tGeorgfe  Herbert  Yost,  Arroyo  Gran 


EDUCATION 

Elmer  White  Emmett,  McCoy,  Or.        Verne  Adrian  McGeorgfe,  Eurekv 
Clai-ence  Edgar  Hawley,  Saticoi/  Mary  Alma  Patterson,  *Stt>i  Jose 

tMinnie  Stoc^king,  San  Luis  Olnspo 


BACHELOkS  OP  ARTS— Continued 


tFhilip      llaum       Ansiiachei', 
Frttiicixo 
<:arlGrover  Brown.  So 
Wnltor  Edward  Byinc    Siiti    Ik,-- 

Katberioe    Agnoe   (.'handler.    .Si<*r 

Fmm-iiiO) 
Mary  Ethel  Coblentx,  Ltw  Atiyetti' 
Gi'ace  Pattison  UiKfflos,  I'lihi  Attn 
Abbie  Birch  Duifet*,  Orhmil 
f 'lara  EloiHB  Rarl,  .Viipn 


Haven  Wilson  Kdwui-dw,  li^i.i  Jim: 
Anna  (Jrat-mo  t'ruwr.  Sitn  Jo»e 
Thumui)  IrfiwiH  McFntUK'n.  I'liutiillit 
Thfjodoru  Payne.  S-in  Joaie 
Mui-icin  ItevnoldH.  Wrjtt  Nith 
Hi'len  Hjfrloid  Hhi-Uey.  Sail  J'wc 
Clai-eni'D  Burtomtitrohn.  lyif  Atiyclin 
Honrv  HuntlyTaylor..sV(u  Fivuiriwv. 
RoyalH'harlw  Vivior.  .Sim  Htnxir- 

Krmist  Wilnon,  /''(/"  Alln 


ECONOMICS   AND   SOCIOLOGY 


"Samuel  Girvin  UHllitf,   l^tn    Angela' 
tAiFDes    Morley    ( "leaveland,    IMil. 

N.  M. 
lenatius  JfMcph  K^un,  Aliimtda 
FranolB  St.  JoHepli  Fox,  lieil  hidw. 
Mont. 
tThomax  Starr  (;ruv.  I'ulu  Alto 
Alfred  B.  HaslatrhtT.  (.kikihik 
Eraeet  DofureMt  Hiilly,  Hiniii 
(itwrgo  GibbB    Kellinfg,    Iliniuiiiiii. 

Wadi. 
-lohn  Ezra  MiDowoll.  AidiUiiiil,   (> 


Hi-nlly   Shot 

Kl-wll-fliNk' 

Kraok  BriiJ 


Julin  Harvey  (..'ovcrlfy,  WliUtkr 
William  Emetit  Dk^kuon,  Eiiirkii 
Samuel  FraadH  Gai-hex.  ht  Cunii' 

Wa. 
•Frod      Henry    <irL<cn(-baum.     S 

Fiiiiicifco 
Otto  Henry  Habn.  >S'(ii  Fiiiiicini' 
Swan  Taraldoon  Hoirevoll,  I'lih  A 
.lobn  Eugene  Law.  I'linnni'i 
William  Carr  M.-Inniw.  .S„«   Fc.. 


I  -IhwUh-  Gi'illlu  Murphy.  Sukui,  l>r. 

Krni-Hl  Stoildanl  Fu^re.  Ihikhiml 
tLoiiifl  Edward  Petref.  Khkiirillr.Mii. 
tSamupl Foiiinian,  .Ir..  Siiii  FniM-i«c-i 

Charier  Qiiavle.  (Mikhinii 
'■Pawhal  Uoberts  Smith.  .Ir-    .W-r 

y-i-k.  .V.  r. 

.John  Ue\noIdH  Stiiws'.  }'iili>  AHu 
Hilton   Rii-hmnnd  Whil*'.   'I'liiyiiu'i. 

W,i. 
Llewellyn  Burt  Wilscjn.  fnh  Alli- 


MATHEMATICS 
Alii-e  Rtwri  Bailov.  «(7i>r  Citi/.  X.  .V.        Marion  Emma  l)nnnal«.  Suu  li. 
HuKb  .lames  Boyd,  Itiiin-niilt  tFi-ank  Uoiiffhtv.  I'lilo  Alio 

.Tainiv)  Cullen  Bryant.  .Vit^fld  Ki-ne^t  Harvey  Shililey.  MilU  r 

PHYSICS 
Ai'lhui' .lordai)  Kdwardw.  .WtiUiM'/Mi/iV.  Minn. 


BACHELORS  OF  ARTS-Continued 


CHEMISTRY 


.lohn  Endk'Ott  C'hupin.  San  Joifc  David    Furbis     Moiklojohn,     liu 

Harold  Woodman  Durrell,  Pusadmvi  Mont. 

Clifton  Maupin  Faris,  Sacnnneuto  Thomas    JotTerson    R(H>sman.    k** 

t Albert  Cvlvester  Gamor,  Sun  J*)it(:  Jtn^-. 

Williain  r)ra|>er  Harkins,  Encfmdido        Peivy  Seymour  Town»end,  Palo  /. 

William  Charles  Twio*?,  i  krcumd,  O. 

BOTANY 

Harrv  A.  Dntton,  Ijm  Anyele.^  Viola  Mav  Lake,  Santu  Cruz 

tKffle  Belle  McFadden,  ihiikund 

HYGIENE  A-ND  ORGANIC   TRAININC; 
*Stella  Rose,  Pomona 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HISTOLOGY 

Florenee  fi^mei^son,  Palo  Alto  Granville  Ernest  Lea vitt.  Vcrhigi 

Howard  (oilman  Hill.  Hedlamh  Xar. 

tFriHl  Lawerance  Joyi»o.  San    Fran-        Clara  Louise  Martin,  Pt^no,  Xer, 
r/v(v;  '  (iarth  Parker.  Salinoi* 

Hai'ry  Isaac  Wiel.  San  Franrisnt 

ZOOLtKJY 

William  Fiteh  .Vllen,   Holland  Pal-      tOramanda  Boriuj;,  Pido  Alto 
int.  X,   )'.  *' Wilfred  Hudson  Osg^ood.    Wayfii 

t.Tohn  C.  Brown.  Carth<aj(\  Mo.  ton,  JK  <\ 

Helen  Swett.  Martinez 

GEOLOCJY    AND   MINING 

Henry  Herman  Bell.  Eur*:ka  Hujfh  Rose.  Dvnrcr,  (  ol. 

t William  Quin by  Wright,  Sttn  Jo.h 

CIVIL    ENGINEERING 
Will  Rainwater  White.  Ohnnjna^  Wn, 

KLECTRICAL   ENCilNEKRING 

(Jt^)rpe  Fn»derlek   Madd«)ck.    May-        t Frank  Rabineau  Stowe,  Palo  ^■ 
field  Benjamin    Thomas     Viall.      Do 

Arthur    Harlan    St^i)hens.     Iiutti\  City,  Xchr. 

Mont,  Marion  Pishon  Waite.  Him^idr 

Llovd  Blauvelt  Wl<*koi*sham.  Portland,  Or, 


♦De»?ree  conferred  September  1.5.  1899 
♦  IJe^ree  oonferretl  Junnury  16.  iflOO 


MASTERS  OP  ARTS 


Harold  Sti-iian  Mui-kleHton.  A.  B.  (Trinity  Univ.,  Torontoi,  I'n 

TheiU:    LswHBemrlctinB  thel-lceniicof  iheOld  AtllP 

LATIN 
Heleoe  Borgmitii.  A.  B..  (Vastiar  C'oll.i.  I'oiutciMi.  .V.  }'. 
•Fred  Grant  SanderMin,  A.  B,  ( Beloit  Coll.  I,  Red  Bluff 
tJoseph  Clarem-e  Stali^y.  A.  B,  (Univ.  of  IllinoiHi.  I'l-banu.  111. 

GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 
Hedwig  Bttrtha  Bnse,  A.  B.,  Sun  Francim) 

ThPHlH:  UleOescliU-bleilerNaturDiu:bahn)uni!t)i«irtf  ti 
VDD  Balleau  bis  Buf  die  KluRBlker. 

ROMANIC   LANGUAGES 
Ettilla  Bethfll.  A,  B..  (Indiana  Univ.l  /fciMfciwit.  Ki/. 

ENGLISH 
Lily  Hohfold.  A.  B.  lUniv.  of  t.'alltornia).  .Son  y.<,„fi^, 

TheKlH:  A  CoEDparlaoii  o(  "King  John"  wtih  -  Thi' 
Raigneot  King  Jobu"  lo  exempli (i' Sh»linNpi-i 
AduplatlODOt  bis  Sourcm, 

( 'harW  Lcwin  Story.  A.  B.,  J'liUi  Alto 

Th^Klii:  On  Chaucer'B  Wife  of  Ba[h-a  proloKuf:  n  IN; 
(iciiealoByof  IheMSH. 


EDUCATION 
Newfll  Hai-riK  Bullock.  A.  B..  I'lfumnt  (hiivc.  I'Uili 

TbcslH:    Tbc  blRMitR  ol  KlDdurgurteD  Training  oi 

HISTORY 
Sarah  Emma  Simoni'.  A.  B..   WuMnifiim.  />.  C. 

Tbewlfl:    AHitlmllHtloti  In  RvlalioD  lo  tbe  Stav. 


MASTERS  OF  ARTS— Continued 


BOTANY 
Dorothy  Goodtton  Bacon,  A.  B.,  Palo  Alto 

Theils:    Noleaoa  Ibe  MmUbobk. 

WUliftm  Austin  CannoQ,  A.  B.,  Waihitigton,  JUkk. 

Thesis:    Sludles    on    the  (EooIogloBl  Uonilltlons  Id  the  Vlolnltj 

Stanford  TJnlTeraliy. 
Amina  Wlbion  McNaughton,  A.  B.,  :ian  Jose 

Tbeslv:    SIudlflB   an    tba  (Ecnlagloal  Condttlona   la  Ibe  Vlalnltf 

SI aalord  Un Ivors Uir, 

William  Franklin  Wight,  A.  B.,  Chkoifi,  Mch. 

Tbtwls:    The  Qsllama  of  North  AmerlcB  eieluslTeof  Heilco. 

PHYSIOLOGY   AND  HISTOLOGY 
Nettie  Maria  Stevens,  A.  B.,  Mountain  View 

Thoais:    A  Slddr  of  Too  Neo  Speoles  ol  iDfuBorlii  from  Monterey] 
(Llonoptaora  macfkrUodl,  Boverls  aubojillndrlok). 

tThomax  Aodrew  Storey,  A.  B.,  Puh  AUo 

Thesis^    Some  dally  Varlallona  la    the  Energy  of  Voluntary  Hui 


Adelaide  M.  Tucker.  A.  B.,  I'ulo  Alto 

ThesU:    On  the  Phyalology  of  the  Voluntary  HUHClt^a  > 
Hagflsh  (PDllatotrema  atoull). 

GEOLOGY    AND   MINING 
Ual|)ti  Arnold.  A.  B.,  Pamdena 

Tbeaia :    The  Geology  of  San  Pedro  Bay. 

('arl  Kmit  Knecht,  A.  B.,  Lot  Angekn 

TtaealB :    The  VoIdbdIbb  of  the  Silver  Peak  Range  in  N 


DOCTORS  OP  PHILOSOPHY 


•IrvLn  L-lifton  Hatch,  A.  M.  (Napa  CoU.l,  Wonfo  Hwi 

Thesis :    The  Influence  ol  Bhaftoabury  upon  Herder. 

*.luHe|>h  Henry  Howard,  A.  M.  (Indiana  Univ.),  Btoomingtoii, 

ThCHls:    The  Synlaii  and  the  Style  of  Pelronlus. 


'    I*   i  iirf  -^it^* 
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Davis  Stabs  Jordan,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  XSv 
Natbah  Abbott,  LL,  B,,  Proteasor  of  Law. 
CtABEB  Bdtlbr  Wbitcibb,  I.L.  6.,  ABaiatant  Profe 
Jackbon  Eli  Rbtnoldb,  LL.  B.,  loBtructor  in  Lftn 
Chaolcs  Row  Lewcss,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Law. 
Clyde  Auodstl'S  DrHtWAT,  Pb.  D.,  Associate  Profeei 


Hon.  GuRTiB  H.  LiNumr,  Lecturer  c 
[nigation, 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 


Extension  of  the  Department  of  Law. 

Since  the  publication  of  tiie  Univoraity  RegUter  (or  1898-99,  the 

Rcope  of  the  Department  of  Law  has  beea  materially  extended. 

Provision  has  been  made  (or  a  three  years  course  in  Law  as  given 

in  the  universities  o(  the  highest  grade. 

Relation  of  the  Department  of  Law  to  the  University. 

The  Department  of  Law,  as  regards  the  andergraduate  stu- 
dent, conforms  in  all  reepects  to  the  other  departments  of  the 
University.  The  requirements  (or  admission  are  the  same;  the 
courses  are  open  (or  election  as  major  or  minor  subjects  the  same 
as  in  the  other  departments ;  the  same  degree  is  granted  to  those 
who  liave  taken  Law  as  a  major  subject;  in  short,  the  under* 
graduate  work  is  that  o(  a  regular  University  Department. 

The  scheme  of  study  is  so  arranged  that  a  student  who  electa 
Law  as  his  major  may  receive  a  university  trainii^c  and  at  the 
same  time  complete  the  first  year  of  the  Iaw  course.  By  so  doing 
he  is  able  to  complete  a  three  years  I«w  course  two  years  after 
taking  the  baccalaureate  degree.  His  I«n  studies  are  thus  snp- 
plemenled  by  extensive  work  in  related  subjects  under  the  advice 
of  his  instructors,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  kept  in  constant 
touch  with  his  future  profesnion.  This  system,  as  applied  to  un- 
dergraduate  work,  has  been  in  operation  in  the  University  for  six 
years,  and  the  result  shows  that  Law  may  be  studied  as  nndei^ 
graduate  work  to  great  advantage  both  as  a  culture  course  and 
for  professional  purposes. 

Admission  of  Stndents. 

Students  are  classified  as  regular  tlucknU  (or  stu<lents  in  full 
standing,  candidates  for  a  degree),  and  ijweiat  itutjml*. 

Regular  itudenU  are  those  who  have  satisfied  the  entrance  re- 
nufrements  of  the  University  as  set  fortli  in  the  Begiiltr  (pp.  2^ 
41).    They  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Special  itudentt  aru  thonewhodo  not  tulUll  the  rt^ilar  entrance 


4  Department  of  Law. 

reqnirementa,  bnt  who  offer  an  acAdemic  training  substantially 
equivalent  to  a  full  high  ttchciol  course,  or  whose  incomplete  aea- 
demic  training  has  been  duly  BUppleniented  in  Bome  effei-tivo 
way.  They  must  be  at  leaet  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Special 
studenU  roay  become  candidates  (or  graduation  upon  fuldlling 
alt  University  requirenientM,  including  those  for  entrance.  Klank 
applications  for  admiaHioo  as  epecial  students  may  Ik-  obtained 
from  the  RegJHtrar.    {See  ulso  Rtgiiltr,  p.  41.) 

Students  from  other  institutions  of  recognised  collegiate  rank, 
who  present  letters  of  honorable  diemissal,  may  be  udmittLiI  tu 
each  standing  and  upon  surh  terms  as  the  LTniverBity  may  deem 
equitable.  Blank  applitations  for  admission  to  advance<l  atan<t' 
tng  mty  be  obtained  from  the  K^strar. 

All  applicants  for  admission  must  present  certiAcules  of  );ooi I 
moral  cliaracter,  and  if  from  other  colleges  or  universities,  niusl 
bring  letters  of  bonorsble  dismissal. 

Stndenta  should  present  Uiemselves  promptly  at  the  opening  of 
the  academic  year  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  tht^  miijor 
professor,  who  advises  with  each  student  as  to  the  courwe  to  l»e 
selected  preparatory  to  or  in  connection  with  the  stuilv  of  tht^ 
Law. 

Admiuion  to  the  Courses  in  Law. 

Regular  undergraduate  students,  candidates  for  a  degree,  wilt 
not  elect  any  of  the  courses  in  Law  during  their  first  year  in  llie 
University.  During  their  second  year  they  will  be  expect^sl  to 
elect  one  course  in  Law,  during  their  third  year  two  courses,  and 
during  tlieir  fourth  year  the  remainder  of  the  first  year  (or  under- 
graduate) courses  in  I«w.  Special  students  may  take  such  conrpes 
aa  the  Department  shall  approve.  Students  who  Iiave  already 
received  the  baccalaureate  degree  from  some  institution  ot  rucog- 
niied  coU^ate  rank,  and  special  atudenta  who  do  not  offer  the 
work  toward  any  degree,  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Depart- 
ment elect  all  of  the  first  year  (or  undergraduate)  courseo  in  Iaw 
during  their  first  year  in  the  University. 

Admission  to  the  second  year  courses  in  Law  presupiioses  the 
completion  of  the  first  year  conrees  or  their  equivalent.  Only 
those  who  have  received  the  baccalaureate  degree  from  an  insti- 
tution of  recognised  collegiate  rank  may  offer  (his  work  toward 
the  degree  of  LL.  B. 

Admiasion  to  third  year  courses  presupposes  the  cunipletion  of 
the  first  two  years'  work  or  its  equivalent.  But  owing  to  tlie  fact 
tb»tBOme(A  the  graduate  courses  will  lor  the  prenent  be  given  in 
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alternate  y«an,  it  may  be  necessary  for  some  students,  admitted 
to  the  second  year  coiirseR,  to  take  third  year  courses,  and  vice 

Students  from  other  universities,  admitted  to  advanced  stand- 
ing, may  elect  such  courses  in  Law  as  are  o)>en  to  students  of  sim- 
itar Ntaniling  in  the  University. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

First  Year  (or  Undergraduate)  Courses. 

1.  Elementary  Law.     3  lirs.,  both  semesters.    Abbott,  Whit- 
tier,  Keynotdu,  Lewers. 

2.  Contracts.    3  hrs.,  both  semesters.    Whittier. 

3.  Criminal  Law.    3  hrs.,  both  semesters.    Lewers. 

4.  Property  I.    3  lirs.,  both  semesters.    Abbott. 

5.  PcrsonH.    2  tirs,,  both  semesters.    Abbott. 
G.  Torts.    3  hrs.,  botli  semesters.    Whittier. 

Second  Year  (or  First  Year  Graduate)  Courses. 

7.  Agency.    2  hrs.,  both  semesters.    Reynolds. 

8.  Property  It.    3  lirs.,  both  semesters.    Abbott, 

9.  Kales.    2  hrs.,  both  semesters.    

10.  Carriers.    2  hrs.,  both  semesters.    

11.  Bills  and  Nott-s.    3  hre.,  both  semesters,    lowers. 

12.  Trusts.    3  hrs.,  both  semesters.    Lewers. 

13.  Kquity  I.     3  hrs.,  botli  Hemesters.     Reynolds. 

14.  Pleading.     3  lirs.,  both  semesters.     Whittier. 
in.  Kvidence.    2  hrs.,  both  semesters.    Whittier. 

16.  Danmges.    2  hrs.,  both  semesters.    

Third  Year  ( or  Second  Year  Graduate }  Courses. 

17.  Property  III.    3  hrs.,  both  semesters.    Abbott. 

18.  Conflict  of  Laws.    2  hrs.,  both  sBmesters.    Lowers. 

19.  Equity  II.    3  hrs.,  both  semesters.    Reynolds. 

20.  Constitutional  t^w.    3  hrs.,  both  semesters.    Dnniway. 

21.  Corporations.    3  bra.,  both  semesters.    Reynolds. 

22.  Partnen-hip.    2  lirs.,  both  semesterc.    


6  Department  of  Law. 

[FrofOBBOr  Abbott  will  be  abeent  on  Ic&ve  during  1890-1900. 
Hia  coarses  will  therefore  not  be  given  uutil  tlie  year  following. 
Bills  and  Not«B,  Equity  I.,  Pleading,  Conflict  of  Laws,  Equity  II., 
and  Constitutional  Law  will  not  be  given  until  1903-01, and  tbcn, 
for  the  preaent,  will  be  given  every  other  year,  alternating  with 
other  courees.] 

Thesis. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  Law  must  present  for 
gradnation  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  three  thousand  words  on  a 
subject  to  be  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  major  professor. 
Bach  candidate  for  the  professional  degree  of  LL.  B.  must  pre* 
sent  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  five  thousand  words  on  a  subject  to 
be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  major  professor.  The  theses 
must  be  type-written,  on  paper  of  uniform  size,  and  bound  in 
cloth. 

Hoot  Conrts. 

Moot  Courts  are  held  under  the  direcUou  of  the  Departnicnt, 
and  the  instructors  assist  in  the  selection  of  cases,  and  exanuiie 
the  briefs  and  opinions  rendered. 

Degrees. 

R^^lar  students  of  the  University  whose  major  subject  is  Law 
on  graduating  from  the  University  will  receive  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Law. 

Students  who  have  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  or  its  equiv- 
alent, and  who  have  completed  fifteen  courses  in  Law,  will  be 
given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  ( LL.  U.). 

Fees. 

There  are  no  tuition  fees. 

Registration  fees  will  be  charged  as  follows,  payable  on  regis- 
tration:  regular  students,  ton  dollars  per  semester;  sjiecial  stu- 
dents, flfteen  dollars  per  semester.  Graduate  students  are  not 
charged  registration  fees.  Library  fees  are  one  dollar  per  se- 
mester for  each  undergraduate  course  taken,  and  two  dollars  per 
semester  for  esch  graduate  course  taken. 

For  general  inforrostion  regarding  the  University,  cost  of  liv- 
ing, etc.,  and  lor  copies  of  the  University  RegiiUr,  address 

Thi  RiaiBTBiR, 

Stanford  University,  Ciil. 
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The  office  of  the  Prettdent  in  room  112. 

The  office  of  the  Regittrar  is  room  110. 

The  Library  occupies  the  Thomae  WeltoD  Stiinford  Library 
Building  in  the  outer  quadrangle. 

The  office  of  the  Medical  Director  u  room  96. 

The  various  Departmental  odlces  are  given  in  the  Schedule  and 
in  the  Direofory  of  O/poeri  and  Studcnte. 

The  Univerrity  Post,  Telegraph,  and  Telephone  Office  in  Slun- 
ford  Dnivertitg,  Calif omiti, 

Th«  Univerdty  Railway  SUtion  and  Express  Office  is  Pula 
Alto,  California. 

Requests  for  Regittera,  blanks,  and  other  printed  matter,  und 
inquiries  regarding  terms  of  admission,  advanced  stntiJiiig,  I'lc, 
tJiouM  be  tddmatA  to  The  lUgisli^r,  Stanford  VniKers'ity,  Cal. 
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1900 

Sept.  1  SiitiiTilfty Eatranoe  Ezuninatioiu  hepu. 

Sopt  4  £°*t^'y,       f . .  ,R^rtr»tion  of  Ihtrionkted  Stndenta. 

Sept.  6  WednMd«y  f 

Sept.  6  Thuraday Ret(iitration  of  New  Stndenta. 

Sept.  7  Friday lustruutiou  lic^itia. 

8«pt.  14  Friday Uonterring  of  Degreea. 

Nov.  29  Thur«layf lWk,givW  Eec«.. 

Doc.  2  Sunday      f                       ^       * 

D«c.  21  Friday Pirat  Semeater  soda, 

1901 

Jan.  4  Friday. Bntnace  E  lamina tiona  begin. 

Jan.  7  Monday  i .Regirtratdon  (or  Second  S«mMter. 

Jan.  8  Tuenlayi             ^ 

Jan.  9  Wedneaday InatructioD  begin*. 

Jan.  11  Friilay Miil-Year  Courerring  o(  Degree*. 

Feb.  22  Friday WMhingtoua  Buthday. 

Mar.  9  Satnrday Founder'*  Day. 

Mar.  30  Salnrday  , Mid-Semcater  Eeoe.*. 

April  7  Sunday    ( 

May  14  Tneeday Memorial  Day. 

May  23  ThuiwJay lustructiou  ends. 

May  24  Friday Eiitrince  E:i.iiniiintioa>  bei[in. 

May  2t{  Snnday BacoaUureate  S«rmOB. 

May  27  Monday Claai  Day. 

May  28  Tueaday Alamni  Day. 

May  29  Wedneaday Cmuineoceineut. 

Ang.  31  Saturday Entrance  Eiaminationa  begin, 

Sept.  3  Tneeday       i        Hegietration  of  Matriculatod  StodenU. 

Sept  4  Wedneaday ) 

Sept.  B  Thuraday Regittration  of  New  Stndenta. 

Sept.  6  Friday. luetruution  begins. 

Sept.  13  Friday. Conferring  of  Degree*. 

Nov.  28  ThnnMlayj Thanksgiving  IUo*.a. 

Dec.  1  Snnday     ( 

Deo.  20  Friday.. First  Semeater  end*. 

1902 

Jan.  3  Friday. Bntranoe  Eiaminationa  begin. 


Monday 
Toeaday 


j. BagiatntioD  (or  Second  Sanwater. 
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-       Oakland 

CareoD  City,  Ner. 

Cambridge,  Mm*. 

•    San  Fnnciico 


Uelboarne,  Aastralia 

Sacramento 

San  Franciico 

-    San  Franciaco 


Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Ur.  Samuei.  F.  Lkib,  .... 

Mr,  Rdbbrll  J.  Wiiaoic,         .... 
Hr.  Charles  Q.  LATKHor, 
Mr.  Hbbbbrt  C.  Nash,  .... 

•  Died  June  tl,  UH 


Vice-Preaident 
Treaanrer 


Faculty  and  Other  Officers 

FACULTY 

{Ammgld  i»  t"trt  in  Ou  nrirr  vf  mmioritf  tf  a,ffeMimtaL\ 

DAVID  STARE  JORDAN,  Prwident  of  the  DoiToriity. 

Xazmin  Hmue,  Strra  Ave. 
li.  8.,  Cornell  xrnlTsriritr,  UTI;  H.  D.,  Indiana  Medical  Collef*.  ISTC; 
Ph.   D.,  Butler    Vnlvenltr,  IXtS;    LL.   D.,   Cornell     UnlTeraltr.   ISM. 
—  —  "— "-- aeil  UnWeriltr.  1S71-7S;  Pnrfeaaor  of  Natural 


HIitoiT.  Lombard  Unlrereltr,  1S72-T3;  Principal  ot  Appleton  rwia. 
Cotleglata  Inttltute.  inS-71;  Student  and  arterward  Lecturar  In  Harln. 
Botaur.  Andenou  Scbool  at  Penikeae,  1874;  Teaclier  ol  Natural  BIs- 
torj.  Indlanapolli  High  Scfaool,  ISIt-lS;  Profeiaor  ot  Dlolagjr.  Butlar 
UDlTenltr.  inE-TS:  Aulitant  to  ths  U.  8.  PIA  Commiaalan,  1ST7-11; 
Froleaaor  ol  Zoolotu.  Indiana  Unlvanltr,  1RT8-SS;  Prealdent  of  Indiana 
UDlnnltr,  1ME-S1;  President  ot  the  Cailfomla  Academr  ol  Sclencaa, 
iaC-S«.  UDl:  U.  S.  Commluloner  In  charce  ol  Fur  Seal  InraatUationa, 
UM-M. 

JOHN  CASPER  BRANNER,  Vice-Preaident  of  the  UniiOTtity,  And 
Profesaor  of  Geology.  tS  Alvarado  Son. 

B.  B.,  Cornell  Unlveraltr.  lUl:  Ph.  D.,  Indiana  CnlTenltr,  U86. 
Aaalitant  Oeoloilat,  Imperial  Geological  Surrej-  of  Bnull,  UTS-Tt: 
Special  Botanlat  for  Thomaa  A.  Edlnn  In  Bouth  America,  ISSO-tl; 
Bpeclal  Agent  ol  the  II.  B.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  InTvIliat- 
Ing  Cotton  and  the  Inaeda  affecting  It  In  Braill,  U8t-Kt;  Topograph- 
ical Geologlat  ol  tha  Geological  Surrer  of  Penniflvanla,  Antbraclta 
Dlatrtct,  USa-gt;  Profeaaor  of  Geologr.  Indiana  UnlTenltr,  U8e->1; 
State  Oeoloclat  of  Arkanaaa,  ISST-M. 

OUVEB   PEEBLES   JENKINS,    ProfsMor  of  Fhyaiology  and  Hia- 
UAogy.  Ctdra  Cottage. 

A.  B.,  Uoore'B  Hill  Collage,  ISM;  A.  K.,  tfn;  H.  8.,  Indiana  TTnlrar- 
irilr,  UM:  Ph.  D.,  U8S.  Protaaaor  at  Natural  Bdente,  Uoore'i  HIU 
Collag*.  ure-n;  Proteaaor  ot  Natural  Science,  Indiana  Bute  Normal 
School,  mi-SS;  Protaaaor  ot  Blologr.  D*  P>uw  Unlfuvltj,  UM-n. 


A.  M.,  BuUer  DnlTsraltr,  UTT.  Protonr  ot  Hodan  Language*,  Butler 
nnlTcnltr,  1877-80:  Profeaaor  of  EngUab  Literature,  Knox  Collega, 
Utl-U;  profeaaor  ot  UCaratura  and  Hlitorr,  Purdua  IJnl*ataltr. 
._  ..,.  n — > _.  •!..  w — n.i.  I — j  Lltaratnra,  Unlfar- 

JOHN  HAXSON  8TILLMAN,  Profeaior  of  ChamUtir. 

t  A  tvarado  Rov>. 
Ph.  B.,  ITnlTanltr  ot  California,  1874;  Ph.  D..  ISaE.  AaalMaat  ia 
Chcmlatrr,  UnlveraltT  ot  Calltomla,  IgTl-TE;  Student  In  Cheniatry, 
Btraaaburg  and  WUnburg,  1B7G-7S;  Instructor  In  Organic  and  OanmJ 
Chemlatrr,  Unlvaraltj  of  Calltomla,  187S-81:  Chamiat  Of  the  Boatoa 
and  American  Sugar  Beflnlng  Companj,  UU-n. 


8  Faonlty  and  Other  Offioers 

FERNANDO  8ANF0RD,  ProTcuor  of  Phjiici. 

4S0  Kiagiley  Ave. 
B.  8.,  CKTthiga  Colleg*.  Iflt:  H.  8.,  ISSl,  Student.  Unlvanltr  ot 
BerllD,  1BS6-SS;  Protenor  of  Phralcal  Science,  Mt.  MorriB  CalleKe, 
an-Si;  Superintendent  of  Schooli,  Ogle  Countr,  HI.,  lgS2-Ge:  Instruct- 
or  IQ  Phralci  and  ChemlBtrr,  Englewood  Hlgb  Bcbool.  liSS-W;  Pro- 
ttuor  ol  PhTilcal  Science,  Lake  Fonwt  UalTaraltr.  1BW-9L 


.  B.  AulBtant  BnglDeer,  UlsaourL  River  ImprOTemenl,  1882-84; 
Anlituit  Proleuor  ol  Civil  Engfoeerlng.  Cornell  Unlverilty.  ISSI-M; 
ProfeuoT  of  Civil  Bnslnmrinc.  Unlvenltr  oC  WEacODBln,  1390-91. 

BRNEST  MONUELL  PEASE,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Luigoage  and 
LiWntore.  6  Alnarado  Mmc. 

A.  B.,  Unlvenltr  of  Colondo,  ISSZ:  A.  H.,  1885.  Fellow  In  Jobns 
Hopklni  Unlvereltj,  18S4-S8;  Student  at  Bonn.  ISSS-Sl;  InEtnielor  Id 
Latin,  Bmltb  Callece.    Ig8«;    Profeuor    of  I^tln,     BowdoJD    GoUese. 

iM-n. 
CHARLES  HENRY  GILBERT,  ProfeMsor  of  Zoolot!7. 

4S3  HrlvilU  Avt. 

B.  B.,  Batler  Cnlvenltr,  UTt;  ».  8.,  Indiana  UnlveraltT,  1SS2;  Ph. 
D..  18S3.  AHliUnt  In  Natural  Sciences  and  Modern  LanguBKO.  Ind- 
iana Unlvenltr,  1880-84:  Froressor  of  Natural  Hlstorr,  Unlvenltr  ot 
ClnclDDaU,  1SS4-S8:  Proteuor  ol  ZooIokt,  Indiana  Unlvenltr,  IS8B-91; 
AaslsUnt  to  the  U.  B.  Flib  Commlsalon,  1SB0-9L 

DOUGLAS  HOUGHTON  CAMPBELL,  Professor  of  Botsnjr. 

31  Salvalkrra  St. 
Pb.  H.,  XTnlvenltr  ol  Michigan,  1883;  Pb.  D.,  188«.      Teacher  of  Bl- 
olosTi  Detroit  High  School,  ISSi-SS:  Btudent  at  Bonn.  TUblngen,  and 
Berlin,  U8(-88;  Protmor  of  Bolanr.  Indiana  Unlrenftr,  l$88-*l. 

fTHOMAS   DENISON  WOOD,    Profewor  oE   Hygiene  and  Organic 
Tniniog.  [la  Europe.] 

A.  B.,  Oberlln  Collsse,  U88;  A.  H.,  1891;  If.  D.,  Collese  of  Pbrslclani 
■nd  Burgeons,  New  York  CEtr.  18S1.  Director,  Oberlln  College  Qrm- 
naslum,  U8g-S8. 

•fALBERT  WILLIAM  SMITH,  Profesaor  of  Mechanical  Engineering. 
[Ntw  York  CUy.'\ 

B.  U.  B.,  Cornell  DnlTersltr.  inS:  U.  U.  B..  18B6.  UacblnlR  and 
Contractor  with  Brown  *  Sharp  UIg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I..  1879-80; 
IfaGhlnlsl  and  Shop  Foreman,  Straight  Line  Engine'  Works.  Sjrra- 
onse,  N.  T.,  1880-83;  Buperlntendent.  Klngsford  Foundry  and  Hacblne 
Works,  Oswego,  N.  T.,  ISSt-SS;  Fellow  In  Ueehanlcil  Engineering. 
Cornell  Unlvsrslty,  1888-81.  Assistant  Professor,  UST-Ai;  Prcdessor  ot 
HacUn*  Design,  Vnlversltr  ot  Wisconsin,  1801-01. 

EWALD  FLUGEI^  ProftMor  of  Englith  Philology, 

1I5S  Cowper  St. 
Ph.  D.,  Vnlventtr  ot  Lalpilg,  U8(.       Btudent.  Cnlversltleg  ot  Frel- 
bnrg  and  Letpilg.    1881-88;    Prlvat   Decent.    Unlvenltr    of    Leipzig, 
1888^1. 
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CHARLES  BENJAMIN  WING,  Profetsor  of  Straatnnl  Engineering. 
SfS  Lmcotn  Ave. 
C  a.,  Cornsll  UnlTenltr,  ISM.  Fallow  In  Clflt  BaslnMriDB.  ConioU 
UDivsnity,  ISSe-a,  lulructor,  I8S7-KI.  AMliUnt  Prafeaor.  U>»-*1; 
Xnilneer,  PomptoD  (N.  J.)  Powdar  Cfl.,  1SB7,  Ftaoanii  Powilv  Ca, 
Farmlntilila,  N.  J.,  USS:  Autstaat  Engineer.  Berlin  (Conn.)  Iron 
Biidse  Co.,  ISBS-M;  Frofeuor  of  Brldga  and  UTdnkUlla  Bnclaeerlnc 
UuiTenltT  of  Wlicon»ln,  lJSl-11, 

FRANK  ANOELL,  Profesuirof  Paycholog;. 

lOOS  Bryant  St. 
B.   8.,   Dnlvanltr  ot  Vermont,    ISTS:   Pb.   D.,  Uolvenltr  ol   Lalpilt. 
UU:  L.  H.  D.,  UDlrenltr  oI  VermonI,  UU.    Tauhar  In  Wuhlnctoa 
<D.  C.)  Ulgb  School,  lgg0-(7;  AnliUnt  ProIeMor  ot  Pirobolosr,  Cor- 
OeU  UnlTenltr.  mi-»l. 

LEANDER  MILLER  UOSKINS,  Profeuor  of  Applied  Mathematioa. 
latr  Bryant  St. 
B.  C.  B.  and  B.  8..  UnlTenltr  at  WIicdiuId.  USl;  U.  S..  UK;  O.  ■., 
IWT.  Initructor  In  Bnglneerlni.  Uolvenltr  ot  WUcoaaln.  U86-W, 
Aailalant  Prolenor  ol  Uechaulc*.  USl-Bl,  Pnifiawr  oI  Ttieontloal  and 
Appllttl  Mechanio,  18U-B. 

tBOBBRT  EDGAR  ALLABDICB,  Profeuor  of  Mathematics. 

[In  SuTope.] 
A-  II.,  DniTaraltr  at  EdtnburK.  ISSS.     Baxter  Scholar  In  Uatbamatloi^ 
Unlreraltr  ot  BdlnburB,  lS82-i3,  Dnimmond  Bobolar  In  Mathamatlca, 
._  o..    . — . .  n— . -(  Matbomatld,  UnlTariltj  of  Bdlnbius. 

WILIJAM  RUSSELL  DUDLEY,  Protewor  ol  BoUny. 

IS  Aivarado  Bine. 
B.  B.,  Cornell  Unlrenltr.  UT4i  U.  B.,  UTl      Student,  Sumraer  BchoaL 
Penlkeea.   UT4,    Harrard   Unlienltr,   UT«.   CnlTenlUea  ot  Btraaabms 
and  Berlin.  ltlB7-SS;  Inacructor  la  BoUnr,  Uirnell  UnlTenltj,  Wt-lt, 
AuUtant  Proleaaor,  UTS-tl. 

AUGUSTUS  TABER  MURRAY,  ProfeiwiT  of  Greek. 

1019  Bryant  St. 
A.  B.,  Havartord  CoUecs,  USSi  Pb.   D.,    Johui    Hopklna    UolTenltr, 
UM.       Fallow  In  Johna  Hopkloa     Unlieialtr.     lSn-88~:     Proteaior     «( 
Greek,  Earlham  College,  ISSS-H;  Student,  UnlveralUea  ot  Lelpiic  and 
Berlin,  18W-»li  Profaaaor  of  Greek,  Colorado  CDIlesa,  UU-n. 

JULIUS  GOEBEL,  Profeawr  of  GerDuuuo  Litaratnre  and  Philology. 
1147  Voviper  St. 
ludent,  Dnf 

., ,     UODkilkl    I 

r  anUitiitiitha  Jimmal.  U8S-H, 

NATHAN  ABBOTT,  ProfeaKir  ot  Law. 

Mtnlo  Hdghf. 
A.  B.,  Tale  Unlnraltr,  UTT;  LL,  B.,  Barton  Unlraraltr.  IStt.      Pn- 
teaaor  ol  I,aw,  UnlTaraltr  ot  tUchlxan,    UU-M;    ProtaiMr    of    Iaw, 
Northwaatem  OnlTanritr.  UH-H. 

JOHN  ERNST  HATZKE,  ProfeBw>r  of  the  Romania  Langnagee. 

S  Aivarado  Sou, 
A.  B.,  Hope  Collac*.  ISSt;  Pb.  D.,  JobOi    HwiUna    QnlTM^tr,    UM. 
pTOIeaeor  ot  Prancb,  Bowdotn  College.  IMt-H;  PrafMwor  of  the  Ro- 
mania   Lanxuacaa.     Indiana     UnlTaraltr,    IStO-M;     Aiioclete    In    the 
Bamanlo  Lansnasaa,  Jolma  Bopklae  UUTenltr,  un-ai. 
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QEOBOB  UANN  RICHARDSON,  Profeisor  of  Organic  Chemiitir. 
40  Alvarado  Bow. 
A.  C,  LehlBh  CnlT«nltr,  IS8«;  Ph.  D.,  Johna  HopkLiii  UalTeriltT. 
UM.  Inatructor  In  QuantlUUve  Cbemlul  Annlyili,  Lehigh  Unlvsr- 
alty,  lSBa-B9:  Fallow  Id  Chemlitir.  JoboB  Hopklai  Unlveralty,  US9-tD: 
lutnictor  Id  Orgaale  Cbemlatir.  Leblgb  Unlveraltr,  ISW-tL 

JAMES  OWEN  GRIFFIN,  ProEeaaorot  Genuui. 

33  Alvarado  Rote. 
Oraduate  ot  tbs  PeDDBTlvanla  State  Normal  School,  vm.  Teachar  In 
PcDDaTlvanLi  Stata  Normal  School,  1ST3-74:  Principal,  UnadUla  (N.  T.I 
Aeadem;,  ISTl-TB;  Student.  Unlveraltr  ol  QOttlngen,  IgTS-tlOi  FrlDclpa) 
Ot  Delaware  Academy  (Delhi,  ».  Y.),  IBSO-Sj;  Inatructor  In  OarmaD. 
Cornell  Unlveralty.  ISW-SI.  Redatrar.  ISW-tL 

WALTBK  MILLER,  ProCeaaor  of  Cluuical  Philologjr,  knd  SecrvUr^ 
of  the  Facnlty.  Colleyt  Terrace. 

A.  U.,  UnlTerallr  ot  Michigan,  1884.  Student,  UnlTsraltr  ot  Lelpilc 
U8I-8B,  Wa-n:  Member  of  the  American  School  of  Claaalcal  Studia 
St  Atbena,  IggG-M;  Inatructor  In  Greek.  Unlveralty  of  Mlchlian.  1886- 
(7,  Inatructor  In  Idtin  and  Sanikrlt,  iaST-S8.  Acting  Aailatuit  PrO- 
leaaor.  ISSS-BB;  Senior.  Royal  Arch  ologlcal  Seminary,  Unlveralty  ot 
Leipilg,  ISW-Il;  Aaaoclata  Proteaaor  of  Qreek,  Unlvarslty  of  Ulaaouri, 
UBl-SI. 

BUFDS  LOT  GREEN,  FroCeaaor  of  Mathematica. 

19  Salvatierra  SI. 

B.  8.,  Indiana  Unlveraltr.  1S8&;  A.  H..  lg».  Inatructor  In  Hath- 
•iDBUea,  Indiana  Univeraltjr,  ISSS-IS;  Student.  Jobna  Hopklna  Univar- 
Btt7.  ISSS-ST;  ProlMaoT    ol    Pure    Uatbeniatica,    Indiana    Unlveraltr. 

i-AKLBY  BARTHLOW  SHOW,  Profe«Mr  of  European  Hiatorr. 

[/n  £uro^.] 
A.  B.,  Doane  Collese,  18St;  Grsdiule,  Aodorer  Theological  Semlnair, 
iSX;  A.  M.,  Doane  Gollese.  ISIt.     Paator.    CoaETagatlonal    Cburcfa, 
Waco,  Neb.,  ISSG-^i  Proteaaor   ot    Hlitorr   and    Boillali  LItwatun, 
Doana  College,  1S87-BI. 

O&RIN  LB3UB  BLUOTT,  BegUtrar. 

ti  Alvarado  Row. 
Pb.  B..  Cornell  Unlveralty.  1S8C;  Pb.  D..  1890.      Fellow  In  Hlitorr  and 
Political  Science.   Cornell  Unlveralty.   ISSS-8e.  loalructor  In  Engllah, 
UW-11,  Aaalatukt  Reglatrar  and  Prealdent'a  Secretary.  ISM-Il. 


B.  a..  CnWenllr  of  Kanaaa,  ISSR;  H.  S.,  ISK.  Student.  Cornell 
DBlvenlty.  lg>l,  Unlvenlty  ot  I^elpilg.  lS93i  Aaalatant  Proleaaor  ol 
Entomologr.    Unlverilty   ot     Kanaaa,     UM-IS,     Ajaoclala     Frotaaaor, 
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JAMES  PEBBIN  SMITH,  Praf mkt  of  MiMmlogy  knd  Paleontoli^y. 
loss  BrgtuU  SL 

A.  If.,  VudBTbEtt  DnlTtraltr,  ISSt:  Ph.  D..  UolTenltr  ot  OOttlDBU, 
UM.  AHlibut  QvDiosin  and  CbMolM,  ArfcaiMU  OMlocIca)  Burrar, 
lWI-90. 

LIONEL  BBMOND  LENOX,  Prof«isor  of  Aoatytiul  Chemiatry. 

Caatn. 
Pb.  B.,  Columbia  College,  U8B.      AnlMiot  Chemlit.  Bsthlabsm  Iron 
Co..  m7;  InMTDCtor  Id  CbemLitrr.  Leblgb  bnivanltl',  1S88-M;  Chamlrt, 
Ordiuum  DaMrtnMnt.  V.   B.  N.,  Wublnron,  D.  C,  INl-M. 

HENRY  RDSHTON    FAIRCLODQfl,  Profeuor  of  Clauical  Liter- 
atare.  Jt  Almrailo  Sow. 

A.  B..  tTalvcnltr  ot  Toronto.  1SB3:  A.  It.,  IBM:  Pb.  D,.  Jobaa  Hopklna 
CntTenlty,  lEH.  Fellow  Id  Claaelca.  CnlTenky  College,  Toronto, 
Ua-M;  Clawlcal  and  Engllib  Master.  Brockvllle  HIgb  School.  IBU-W: 
Qraduale  Scbolar,  Johna  Hopkloe  UalTanlty.    lSBS-87,    Fellow,    UST: 


HENBY  BDRROWES  LATHROP,  ProfoMOr  of  Rhetoric  wi  Foran- 
act.  9t8  CInepfr  St. 

A.  B.,  Harfard  Colleee.  ISS).     AaalataDt  Proleasor  el  Eogllab,  Hobart 
Collaie,  un-M;  Initruclor  la  Bogllsb,  Harvard  UnlTeraltr,  UM-SL 


B.  At..  Syramae  OnlTerattr.  1MB;  U.  Ar.,  WL  Dtr«otor  ol  Trad* 
Bcboola  and  Initraetor  Id  Drawlu,  New  York  State  Retomiatorr, 
Blmlra.  N.  T.,  US8-»:  Inatruclor  tn  Archttectura,  SjTScuae  UnlTir- 
aitr.  un-u. 

HERBERT  CHARLES  NASH,  Librariao. 

tS  SalonlUrra  81. 
Vlca-Connl  ol  tb*  United  StatM  at  K[c«,     France,     1IT7  SI;     Prtrata 
Swretarr  to  tbe  Hon.  Leiand  Staolord,  l«M-$t;  Secretarr  ot  tha  Board 
ot  Tniateea,  Leiand  8UD[ord  Jt.  UntTar^tr,  alnca  UM. 

FBANK  MACE  McPARLANU,  Aaaociate  Profeaaor  of  Hietology. 
4S7  FortKt  Avt. 
Ph.  a.  Da  Panw  Unlteralty,  U»:  A.  U.,  Leiand  8t«nIord  Jr.  Val- 
T«ralt)',  UM:  Ph.  D..  TJnlrenltr  of    WDnburg.    ISM.      Airiitant    In 
Blolocr,  Da  Pauw  IJalTeraltr,  ISSS-St;  ProCeaior  of  Blolosr,  OIlTet  Col- 
l«Sa,  im-n;  Student.  WUnburg,  ZUrleb,  and  Naplea,  UH-M. 

OEOBQE  CLINTOK  PRICE,  A«aocUte  Profeaaor  of  Zoolog;. 

iSS  MelnlU  Ate. 
B.  S.,  Da  Panw  CnlTeraltT,  UM;  Ph.  D.,  Laland  Btantord  Jr.  Dnl- 
T*r«ltr,  an.    student  In  Blolocr.  Johns  Hopklna  Unlreraltr,  18M»^, 
CiilTW«ltj>  0(  HOnlob,  UH-H. 
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JOHN  CHARLES  LOUNSBURY  FISH,  Ataocikte  Profeuor  of  Ciiril 
Eogineeriag.  SSS  Liacoln  Ave. 

O.  B.,  Comell  TJnlTanltr.  UU.  Iiutrnotor  In  ClTjl  BdcIdmiIiu, 
CorDsIl  UolTeraltT,  UH-SL 

ALEXIS  VA3ILYEVICH  BABINE,  A««ooUte  Librariui. 

Hr.alo  HeighU. 
□raduBta,  Blktrna  (Rtuda)  Grmnulam,  ISSC;  A.  B.,  Cornell  CnlVkr- 
■Itj,  1891:  A.  U.,  ISM.  BCudant,  St.  PelenburB  Inatltuts  of  Hlitor7 
and  PhllolosT.  lK85-n;  Teacher,  OkbU  Tnde  8c1](Kil.  BL  Petenburt, 
ISn-gS;  CttnloKuer,  Preildent  While  Llbnir,  Corii.ell  Uulvenltr, 
UM-M:  UbnrlBii.  Indiana  UnlTenltr.  UM-K. 

ELWOOD  P.  CUBBERLEY,  Auociate  Professor  of  Eilacatinii. 

A.  B.,  Indlua  OnlTeriltr.  18H.  FroCeaior  or  Phrilca!  ScloDC*.  Vln- 
C^nnei  Unlrenltir  (lod.).  USt-lS.  Preeldeut,  ISSI-H;  SuparlalMideat  oC 
CItr  Schools,  San  DIeso,  Cal.,  UM-SS. 

HARY  ROBERTS  SMITH,  Aswciate  Professor  of  Sociology. 

ItiG  Wiivrlry  St. 
Pb.  B.,  Cornell  Unlvenltr.  ISSO;  M.  8..  ISSi:  Pb.  D..  Leland  Stanrord 
Jr.  UDlTeraiCr,  \gat.  Teacber  of  HlatorT.  WaahlngtOD.  D.  C,  HIgb 
School,  1882-84:  Teacher  ot  Mlstorr,  Private  School.  Clacianatl,  O.. 
Uft4-8S:  Instructor  In  HIslorr  and  Econamlcs.  Wellealer  Collega.  IBSt- 
W,  ReCiatrBr  and   Becrelarr  of  Board  ol  Eiamlnen,   ISgn-M, 

OUIDO   HUGO    MARX,    Ajiocinte  Professor  of    Mechaoical   Eogi- 
neeriag. 356  Lincoln  At*. 
If.    B.,   Cornell   Unlreraltr.    UU-     With   Qleaaon   Uachlne   Tool    Co., 
Rocheatar,  N.  T..  UM-H;  irlth  Bemenc  ft  UI1»,  Phlladelrbia,  ltS4-K. 


A.  B.,  Coroel)  CalTersltr.  I8U:  A.  U.,  HarTard  Unlienltr.  ISM;  Ph. 
D.,  VXn.  Instructor  In  Hlitorr,  Harvard  UnlTenltr  and  Radcllfla 
Colleie,  UM-IT. 

OEOROB  ARCHIBALD  CLARK,  SecreUry  to  (he  Uaivenity. 

H  Atvanuto  Rote. 

B.  L.,  XTnlveraltr  ol  Ulnneaota,  ISIl.  Secretarr,  U.  B.  Fur  Seal  Com- 
ulwlaD.  UM-W. 

CLARKE  BUTLER  WHITTIEtt.  Aaaociate  Profeaaor  of  Law. 

1 1  SalBotitmi  Bl. 
A.  B.,  Inland  Stanford  Jr.  UnlTenltr,  ISM;  LL.  B.,  Harvard  Unlvsr- 
■Itr.  UH. 

JAMES  PARKER  HALL,  Associate  Profeaaor  of  Uw. 

181  Lytton  Ave. 
A.  B..  Comell  UnlTerattr,  UH:  LL.  B.,  Harvard  UnlTaraltT,  18>7.  Lec- 
turer In  Law,  Dnlveraltr  of  Buffalo,  UH-IMO. 

CLEMENT  AUSTIN  COPELAND,  Associate  Profeaaor  of  Electrical 
EogiDeering.  Lincoln  Ave.  and  Bryant  St. 

U.  B.,  Comell  Uolverattr,  UBS.  Beenlar)',  Blectrlo  Rapid  Tnnatt 
Street  Car  Co.,  Sao  Diego,  USS-U:  Blectrintan,  Copper  Queen  Hlnlns 

Co.,  Bl^ttt,  Aril,  lg»6-»T;  Aaala- —  ° ' ' —   ^ 

mJ  Ocl,  Lem  AagAa,  im-tt. 
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ABTHtTR  ONCKEN  LOVBJOY,  Ain>cUte  Profe«Bor  of  PhilMophT. 
nS  Enaxna  HaU. 

A.  B.,  17olTer«lly  □(  CklKornla,  ISIS;  A.  If.,  Harvard  ITnlTenltr, 
IttT.  Jamei  Wtlker  Fellow  of  Harrud  UnlTcraltr,  itudjliu  la  Uol- 
Tonltr  ol  Paris,  ISU-W. 

GEORGE  JAMES  PBIRCE,  Aaiooiato  Profesaor  of  BoUny  and  Flank 
Fhyaiotogy.  943  Bn/atil  Si. 

B.  8.,  HarTBrd  tlnlTenltr,  UM:  Pb.  D.,  UnWenltr  of  Lalpilg,  UH. 
AailiUat  Id  BotuiT.  Harrard  CaWenlty  and  lUdclIffa  Collags,  UB»- 
M;  Parker  Fellow  la  RarTard  Colrenltr,  iludrlng  in  Bonn,  Lalpila, 
■nd  HUnlch,  Un-M;  AniitaDt  Prolenor  ol  Botanr,  IndUiia  UiilTar- 
Mtj,  UH->T. 

HEBUAN  DE  CLEfiCQ  STEARNS,  Aaaociate  Profeuor  ot  Pbytio*. 
S  SalvatUrra  St. 
A.  B..  Leland  SUotord  Jr.  Cnlveraltr.  UH;    A.    M.,    Ult,    atndsnt. 
XTDlnraltr  ol  BarUn,  ISBT-U. 

OUVER    MAKTIN  JOHNSTON,   Auociite   Profearcr  of    Romanio 
lAngaages.  UnictriU//  Ave.  and  Tat»o  St. 

A.  B.,  Ulaalulppt  Collece,  1S»:  A.U.,l«gE:  Pb.  D..  Jotins  Hopklni  Unl- 
Tanrttr,  ism.  Prinrlpal,  Preparatory  Dapflrtment.  UlMliaippl  Collsn. 
UH-11,  Protwior  of  BuUih  and  Hlatorr,  18)1-83:  Fallow  In  John* 
Hopklna  UnlTenltr,  UH-M;  Lvcturv  In  PraDch  Phlloloer,  Bitd 
Uawr  Colleca,  18M-tT. 


KARL  O.  RENDTORFF,  Ainitaiit  Profeawir  at  Oermaa. 

641  Addiitm  Aet. 

A.  it.,  Laland  SUoIord  Jr.  Dnlvanltr.  ISM;  Pb.  D.,  ISM.  Studan^ 
UnlTvraltr  ot  Qleaaan,  US4-BS,  UnlTeraltT  ol  Kla),  UBG-H. 

tEDWARD  DANA  DURAND,   ABaiaUnt   Profesaor  of  Finance  and 
Admin iatrati on.  [Waihington,  D.  C] 

A.  B.,  Oberlln  Collne,  lg»;  Pb.  D.,  Cornell  UnlTenlt]',  UH.  I.BCIa> 
laUve  Librarian.  New  York  8UU  Llbrarr,  U»->Ti  alndant,  UnlT«r- 
altr  of  Bmlln,  un. 

EDWIN  DILLER  STARBUCK,  AuiaUnt  Profoaaor  of  Edacation, 
356  Kingtley  Am. 
A.  B..  Indiana  DnlvanltT.  ISM;  A.  H.,  Harvard  DntTarattr.  UH:  Ph. 
D.,  Clark  UnlTersItT,  ISST.  Teacbar  of  Uatbematlca  and  I.atln. 
Bplceland  (Ind.)  Academr,  IMO-Sl:  Profeuor  ol  Uatbematlca,  Tinoen- 
ncs  (Ind.)  Unlveraltr,  1S91-M;  Fellow  In  PsTcbolosr,  Clark  Unlvaraltr, 
UK-n. 

HAROLD  HEATH,  Aiuatant  Profsnot  of  Zoology. 

81S  itargutrile  St. 
A.  B..  Ohio  Waalej-an  UnlreimltT,  MM;  Pb.  D.,  UnlTerallT  of  Pemi- 
■rlvanla,  189S.       Aatlatant  ta   BIoIdit,     Oblo     Wealaran     UnlTertltr, 
ISn-M:  Proleaaor  of  Blolosr.  UnlTanltr  ot  the  Paeinc,  UU-M;  Hal- 
riaon  Fallow  la  Zoolonr,  UnlTaraltj  of  PennarlTanla,  Ul«-n. 
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JOHN   FLBSHER  NEWSOM,  AuiiUnt    Profearar  of    Mining  ftnd 

M«Ullnr^.  tt  Salvatierra  St. 

A.  a,  InOluiA  CnlTanltr,  USl;  A.  If.,  Lalviil  SUntard  Jr.  CnlTsr- 

Uty.  UU.      Awlalant.  Arkuuu  OtutoElul  Surrer.  U»l-K:  InatrucUr 

111  Oeologx,  IndlBO*  CnlTflnltr,  UM-M,  Aulitant  Pralnsor,  UH-M. 


uapnff,  law.  innunjcior  in  uvrmui  uia  uma.  AiieaDflcj  laiauiia, 
Rouioke,  Ta..  U9G;  Stodsnt.  UnlTanltlM  ot  BerUn  aim  OOttlniol, 

mt-tj. 

BUBT  ESTE3  HOWAED,  AoisUnt  ProEwsor  of  Politic*!  Scimce. 
S63  MeleUU  Ant. 
A.  B..  Weatara  Rshttc  Unlvenltr,  U83:  A.  U..  ItU;  OraduaU. 
Lui*  Theoloslcal  Bamlaarri  UU;  Putor,  Flm  Praibytaiian  Chnrch, 
Bar  City.  Uich..  UU-SO:  Paator,  FInt  PmbTterlan  Cburch.  Clen- 
laitd,  O.,  ISW-RI;  Putor,  Loi  Anc«lM.  C*).,  UU-M;  BtadMit,  Har- 
Tard  DDlTgnltT,  Un-1»«). 

8AHDEL  JACKSON  BARNBTT,  AttUUxt  ProfeMor  of  FhjiicL 
107  Eaana  HaU. 
A.  a.  OnlTorsItr  ot  DenTer.  UM;  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  UnlTeriltr.  UH. 
Initructor  In  PbTilo  and  BEolocr,  UntvenItT  ot  DanTOT.  tSM-SS; 
AHlMut  In  AstronDmtcQl  Oburvatory,  UoUenltr  oC  Virginia,  lEK-M, 
and  Initruclor  in  Aitronomr,  IKIfi:  UDlvenltjr  Scholar  and  Fallow  In 
Pbrilcs,  Corn«II  UnlrerBlly,  ISSS-SS:  Inatructor  and  aftgrward  Pro- 
tamoT  at  Pbyiica,   Colorado  Collate.   UH-UOO. 

tIRRNR  HARDY,  Auiatant  Frafaaaor  of  Engliah. 

[AUa.  Caf.] 
A.  B.,  Antioch  College,  1SS5.    Teacher  ol  EngllBfa  and  Lalln.  Prepara- 
torr  School.  Antloch  College.  'iXli-K:  Head  ot  BnglUb  Department 
and  Teacher  ot  Enlomologr,  Oakland  (Cal.)    Hlgli    School,    ltn-t3. 
Teacher  ot  Enfllih,  ixa-tt. 

JACKSON  EU  REYNOLDS,  Aanatuit  ProfuMr  of  Uw. 

Mayfield. 
A.  B.,  Iceland  Stanford  Jr.  Dnlreraltr.  UH;  LI..  B.,  Columbia  UnlTsr- 
■Itr.  U». 

CHARLES  ROSS  LEWERS,  Aaaietant  Profeooor  of  Law. 

18  Salvatifrra  St. 
A.  B.,  UnlTeraltr  ot  Nerada,  UM:  A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  DnlTar- 
■It7.  ISH.      StDduit,  Harrard  Law  School,  lat-H. 

RAT  LYMAN  WILBOR.  AmaUnt  Profeaaor  of  Phyaiology. 

10  Aharado  Sow. 
A.  B..    Laland    Stanford    Jr.  UnlierBltr.  UM:     A.    If.,  18»7i  H.  D., 
Cooper  Medical  Collage,  li».     Tnitrurtor  and  I>amonatrator  In  Phral- 
ohvT.  Cooper  Uedlcal  Collwe,  UM-lMO. 

PIERRE      JOSEPH     FREIN,     Auirtant     ProroMOC     of     Romanio 
Langnagea.  8i3  MargvrriU  St. 

A.  B.,  Wllllama  Collese.  Utt;  Ph.  D.,  Johna  HopUni  UnlTerdtr, 
JJM.  Inatructor  In  Pranch  and  Oreek,  (Mia  OoUaca,  ISt'IC;  Fellow 
/a  Jo^oM  BopUaa  TJalnnttf,  IIH-W. 
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FREDERICK  JOHN  R00ER3,   &u«itUDt  Profeuor  of  Phyiici. 

B3S  Middlffirld  Suad. 
II.  8..  Cornell  UnlTenltr.  1811.      Initractor  In  PhTBl<ii,  Cornell  Unl- 
Tenitr.  UH'IMM. 
-MJLUE  JAMS  MARTIN,  AnieUnt  ProfeMor  of  Paychology. 

[(TorwWer,  itati.] 
A.  B.,  Vwwsr  Coltcca,  USD.  Teeeher  ot  Science,  IndtuiapoHB  Hlib 
bebool,  ISSO-n;  Vice-Principal  and  Head  of  Denartment  ot  Bclenca, 
Qlrle'  Hlsb  School,  Ban  Franelieo,  ISSS-H;  Student,'  UnlrenltT  ot 
OOtdnsen,  iSU-K. 
HANS  FREOEBICK  BLICHFELDT,  AaiiaUnt  ProFeiaorof  Mathe- 
loaticB.  CoUrge  Terrace. 

A.  B.,  Laland  Stantord  Jr.  IInl*enltT.  UM;  Ph.    D.,    TTnlTenltr    ol 
LelpilB,  ISM. 

■UARATUON  MONTROSE  RAMSAY,  Aaigtent  Profeuor  □(  Span- 
iih.  [BatlinioTf,  Ud.] 

B.  8..  Colamblan  UnWenltr,  ISH:  A.  M..  ISDG.  Initructor  In  Spanlab, 


■EDWARD  PLAYFAIR  ANDERSON,  AaiisUnt  Frofeaaor  of  EnglUh 
Philology.  ISan  Jot.\ 

A.  U.,  Unlienltjr  of  Ulchlsan,  ISTli  PA.  D.,  UM.  ProIeiKr  of  BncUah 
LItarntnre  and  Hlitorr,  Ohio  DnlTenltr,  ISSS-St;  ProEeawir  of  Englilh 
and  Uodern  LanEnacei,  Ulcblcan  Acrlcultnnl  College,  USl-M;  Pra- 
feawr  ot  French  and  Oernian.  Ulaml  UniTaialtr,  UU-M;  Teacher  In 
the  Waahbnm  School,  Ban  Joee,  UtT-lHL 

*CHARLBS  HENRY  RIBBER,  Aaairtut  Prof«Mor  ot  Logio. 


JAMES  HARRIS  CURRAN,  Acting  Aaaiatant  Profoasor  of  E 

EatiitaHtM. 

A.  B..  DIcMnwrn  Colleta,  VM;  Ut.  B.,  OlaUnaon  School  of  Imw,  UM; 

Ph.  D..  trnlvemtr  ol  Halle,  IMW.     InitructoT  la  Tom*  Initltnte,  UH- 

M,  UOO-OL 
GAILLARD  THOMAS   LAPSLEY,    Acting   AuieUnt    FrafcMor  of 
Hirtory.  106  Endna  HaO. 

A.  B.,  Hanard  UnlvenltT.  ISM:  A.  M.,  UM:  Ph.  D..  1»T.      Aadibut 

In  HUtiBT,  Harvard  IJnIferaltr.  UK-M;  Stndanl.  In  the  Publlo  Reeord 

Offlce,  LoadOD,  1SV7-U;  Inatraetor  In  Hlitorr,    Barrard    UnlTanttr> 

IIU-INL 

ELMER  EUWORTH  FARMER,  luttmotor  in  Bleotrical  Engineer- 
ing. ttS  Bryant  St. 
A.  B..  Laland  Stanford  Jr.  Unlranltr,  U96;  B.  ■..  lOT. 

ALFRED  FRANCIS  WILLIAM  SCHMIDT,  Anirtant  Librwian. 
St  Atvarado  Sov. 
A  B.,  Ldaad  BtMford  Jr.  VnlTenttr.  UN- 
t  ^nent  ealmn,  UOO-OL 
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CLARA  8.  STOLTENBERO,  lastniotor  in  PhysinloEy. 

li  A  fvarado  Boa, 
A.  B..  LelkDd  St&ntard  Jr.  UntTenltr,  1896;  A.  M.,  isn. 
ZOg  WURTHINGTON  FI3KE,  Instnictar  in  Drawi 


ing  and  P&inting, 
'■i  ICingiley  Ave. 


Matthew' I  Cbur 

ELEANOR  BROOKS  PEARSON,  Instrautor  in  English. 

364  Kirui»lty  Ave. 
A.  B.,  UnlTaralty  at  Hichma,  1»L     Prlncip&i.  Cuuiiaj&  Hall,  un- 


A.  B.,  Laiand  Stantord  Jr.  TJoinrsttr.  uai:  A.  H.,  189». 

TH0UA3  ANDREW  STOREY,  loitmctor  in  Hy)tien«  utd  Org&nio 
Trftlniog,  10  Abmrado  Row. 

A.  B.,  LeUnd  BUnford  Jr.  DnlTanttr.  UH;  A.  K.,  ItOO. 


JEFPBR80N  ELMORE,  Iiutrnotor  ic 

St7  aiUtcUefM 

I;    Ph.    D., 

tROBBRT  BCELES  SWAIN,  Initractor  in  ChemUtry . 

[/n  Etavpt.} 
A.  B„  I<«l*nd  Stuford  Jr.  UDlvetrity,  UM. 
LUCILE  EAVES,  Instmctor  in  Hiatory. 

5  Balvaiierra  St. 
A.  B.,  LeUnd  BUnford  Jr.  DnlTsnlt?.  UH. 

BLANCHE  JOSEPHINE  ANDERSON.  lutrnotoc  in  History. 

3t7  bytim  Avt. 

A.  K,   Obvllii    OoUve,    I§SO;    A    U.,    Lalutd   BWofoid    Jr.    UolTVittr, 
'OM. 

XIAM  FRE 
Tniuiog. 
A.  A.  £tfwd  maatoti  it-  minnUr,  1 
M»dl)mtOalltg»,3S00. 
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FRANK  GEnRGE  BAUM,  Instnictor  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
SS7  HamiUm  Ave. 
A.  B.,  Leiud  Btantord  Jr.  UDlTeraltr,  UK:  ■.  BL,  Uw. 

EDWIN  CHAPIN  STARKS,  Cantor  in  Zoology. 

lOeO  WavrrUy  St. 
of  BlDlDdHl  Burrar.  INT-M;  Cn- 
f  Wuhlnitaa.  UM-ltOa 

GBOBOE  FREDERICK  MADDOCK,  Inntrnotor  in  Bleotric*l  Rngl. 
Deering.  College  Tarace. 

A.  B.,  LelKDd  SUotord  Jr.  ITnlTenltr,  UOO. 
HAROLD  STRUAN  MUCKLESTON,  Initraotorin  Oraek.' 

431   Univeraty  Ave. 
A.  B.,  TriDltr  Unlf*nftr,  Toronto,  ISM:  A  U.,  Lalud  Stanford  Jr. 
BnlTeraltr,  UOO. 
FREDERIC  HUNTINGTON  BARTLETT,  Inetrnotor  In  EnglUh. 

iSl  Oniverntg  Avt. 
A.  B.,  Harvard  UDirenltr.  18»:  A.  M.,   Columbia  Dnlvemtr.  UK. 
Teacbcr  In  Eiiigllati,  Pomfret  School  (Conn.).  IBK-H;  Teaeber  In  Bins- 
lUb.   Belmont  Scb«i).   Un-UOO. 
SAMUEL  SWAYZE  SEWARD,  Jr.,  Instmctor  in  Englidi. 

ill  Oaiver^tg  Avt. 
A.  B.,  Columbia  Collcse,    UH:    A.    U.,    Columbia    DnlTanltr.    IMT. 
Bcbolar  In  Llteraturo,  Columbia  UDlTonltr,  ISH-VT.  Aaalatant  In  Ut- 
•raluH,  tm-tt;  Studcal,  Oilord  QnlTsnltr,  UW-lfOO. 

ERNUST  WILLIAM  RETTGER,  Inatnictor  in  Hathematici. 

109  Endm  Baa. 
A.  B..  Indiana    ITnlTanltr.    ISn;     Pb.    D..    Clark    ITniTenltr.    KM. 
PrlDdpal.  HlKh  School,  Reniieluir.  Ind..  I8H-SS;  fallow,  Clark  Dnl- 
renltr,  18W-9B:  Inatnictor,  In  Uatbomatlc*,  Indiana  UnlTaraltr,  UN- 
1100. 

tLEE  EMERSON  BAS3ETT,  Inatructor  in  Elocution. 

[  tToreuler,  Mate.] 
A  B.,  Leland  Stantord  Jr.  CDlTaralty,  UOL 

JOSEPH  PARKBa  WARRBN,  Initmctor  in  Biitory. 

IStSaeimiHatt. 
A  B.,  Harrard  UolToraltr.  IBM;  A.  H.,  un.      rallow  la  Amariean 
HlatotT.  Uiil*en1tr  or  PennaTtvanla,  mr-N:  Aniitant     In    Hiitoir, 
Harrard  DnlreraltT.   UM-ST,     Aaitatant      Id     OoTimmant,     UB»-1M1: 
Prealdent    ol  tba  Old  »ouUi  Hlitorlcal  Soclatr.  UM-UOO. 

WILLIAM  JONATHAN  NEIDIG,  Inatmotot  in  Engliah. 

BO  SKcina  BalL 
A.  B.,  Laland  atanlord  Jr.  DnlTarsItT,  UH. 

tDAVID  SAMUEL  9NEDDBN,  Inatrnotor  in  EdncatioD. 

{Nfa  Tort  CUjr.] 
A.  B..  Bt.  Vlueent'a  CollSEe,  Loi  Aagelsi,  UHi  A.  B.,  Leland  Stan* 
tord  Jr.    UnlTinltr,   U»7.     Principal  oF  Bchooli,   SanU  Paula,   Cal., 
im-n-.  Principal  of  Hlgb  Scboot,  Faio  Roblaa,  Cal.,  IM-IMO;  atndsnt, 
Columbia  UnlTaralty,  IMXHO. 
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ROBERT  EVANS  SHODGRASS,  Iiutrnotor  in  Eotomology. 

S61  WavtrleySt. 
A.  B.,  Lduid  SUntori  Jr.  nnlruwltr,  IML 

JOHN  EZRA  H0DOWELI4  Aulitant  Regi*tr«r. 

10  Lamm  Ave. 
A.  B.,  I<*laDll  SUnford  Jr.  DnlTcnltr,  IHO. 

8T7SAN  BROWN  BRISTOL,  President'*  Stenographer. 

19  Salvatierra  3t, 
A.  B..  Lalmnd  SUotord  Jr.  Uolnrtttr,  ISST. 


ERNEST  HARVEY  SHIRLEY,  Assbtant  in  Mathematics. 

USBomtrApe. 

A.  B.,  Leland  StuifDrt  Ir.  UniTamtj,  IMO, 

WILUAM  ALBERT  MANNING,  AatUtant  in  Matheniatdc*. 

109  Eadna  HaB. 
A.  B.,  WllUmetU  TTBlTualtT.  UOIL 

CHARLES  FREDERICK  SCHMUTZLER,   Aisutant  in  German. 
S19  Samoaa  St. 
A.  B.,  Laland  Btanford  Jr.  OnlTerattr,  18M;  A.  II..  U9B. 

PETER  von  LE  FORT,  Atdttant  in  French. 

661  WaverUySl. 
Qradoate.  Ormnaalum    of    Anklam,    IST9.        Student,     Cnlferaltj    at 
LauHUiDe,   UST-R81  Tvacber  ot  Uodern    LdaguBKea,    Belmoat   Bcbool, 
Ull-n.  St.  HattlMw'a  UllltuT  Acadamr,  UH-M,  Holtt'i  Scboot,  U»S- 
IHO. 

CHARLES  BBIGHLEY  DBTRICK,  Auistant  in  Economica 

Ranning  Farm  Cottage. 
A.  B.,  Hanrard  UnlTanltr,  WL 

HOMER  PRICB  EARLE,  Auiataiit  ia  Spanish. 

847  Bryant  81. 

SmNKAI  INOEICHI  KUWANA.  AuUUat  in  Entomologr. 

Coltege  Terraet. 
A.  B.,  Letand  Btanford  Jr.  QniTaraltT,  UM. 

HILNOR  ROBERTS,  Aiuitant  in  Blowpipe  Analyiia. 

tS  Salsalkrra  SI. 
A.  B..  Laland  Btanford  Jr.  UnlTeraltr,  UM. 

RALPH  ARNOLD,  AMUtant  in  Goology. 

it?  TcMO  St. 
A.  B.,  Ltttai  aiaafUrd  Jr.  UnlTwritr.  UN;  A.  H.,  uto. 
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JOHN  T.  UcUANIS,  AuitUnt  in  Edaution. 

S3S  WavtrUySt. 
A.  B.,  Lcland  aunlord  Jr.  DolTwdtr,  Vsn. 

LE  ROY  ABBAMS,  AHittent  in  S^ttematiD  Botany. 

Ite  Skeina  BoU. 

A.  B.,  Lalud  SOnlard  Jr.  CnlTen]t7,  UU. 


RtlBT  QREEIN  BELL,  Auiitant  in  Bionomici. 

9  Lamten  Ave. 

ALVIN  JOSEPH  COX,  Auiataot  io  ChamUtir. 


FRANK  L.  BESS,  AnUtant  in  AMftying. 

aSBitciaa  Halt. 


JESSIE  ARCHIBALD  MOORE,  AmUUdI  in  OhenuBtry. 

t4  Jtobb  Hail. 
A.  B.,  Lalmnd  Stanford  Jr.  UnlTarettr.  IML 
ELIOT  ORAY  POTTER,  ABBJatuit  in  Chsmistry. 

707  BryialSt 

ANTON  JULIUS  CARLSON,  Auiabnt  in  Phywology. 

617  WaveHq/  Bt, 
A.  B.,  AncuitADa  Collect,  ISU;  A.  H.,  18W. 

ALVm  WALTER  BAIRD,  Awiiteot  in  Phynology. 

SS&iaiufBaa. 
WILLIAM  HENRY  SLOAN,  . 

JOSEPH  GRANT  BROWN,  AMitUnt  in  Pbytie*. 


MICHITARO  SHINDO,  AaniUot  Cantor,  Hopkiui  Labonto 


HALBERT  WILLIAM  CHAPPBLL,  Aniitwit  in  the  Gymnuiiim. 
t  BwloBlsr  MpMrnba*.  IML 
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VERA  lOWNSEKD,  Aaiittkut  in  the  Oymnaaium. 


WALTER  MORTEN  BOSTON,  AuiiUnt  in  the  Gym: 

SO  Saeim  Hall, 
A.  B.,  Laland  SUuitord  Jr.  DnlTeraltj,  IMM. 

FLORENCE  BOLTON,  Assutuit  in  the  Qyiniuuiam. 

Madrotio  Hall. 


FLORENCE  HUGHES,  GftUloguer. 

&SS  WaverltgSt. 
LOUISE  UAXWELL,  AuuUntb  CluiifiofttiotL 

tS  Salvatitrra  Si. 
ALPHA  BUSHNELL,  Libnry  AMut«nt 

Madrono  Hall 
WESLEY  HEMAN  BEACH,  Libraty  AMutut. 

lis  Bnciaa  HaU. 
A.  a,  L«iuid  aiaiXord  Jr.  nmrwrttr,  IMO. 
HARBOLD  TRADER,  Library  AMUtuit. 

44s  HamiUon  Ave. 
UARTBA  ELIZABETH  HAVEN,  Library  Auiituit 

S19  Lincoln  Ave. 

A.  B.,  Leluid  Btantord  Jr.  CnlTsnltr.  UM- 

JESSE  MARION  BEACH,  Libnry  Awistuit. 

t07  Cfniveriiti/  Ave. 
ICARY  ANNE  HADDEN,  Libruy  Awutuit 

SS7  HamiUon  Ave. 
ISAAC  RU83ELL,  Libnry  Atuitut. 

It9  Bacina  HaU. 
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HARUIET  HEXUIKTTA  BROWN,  AsHistant  to  the  K-aistrar. 

KARL  ASA  RICHARDSON,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

Xazmin  House, 

ROGER  JOHN  STERRETT,  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

1S2  kndna  Hall 

'  LILLIAN  EMELINE  RAY,   Mistress  of  Roble  HaU. 

RohU  HaU. 
A.  B.,  Leiand  Stanford  Jr.  UnlTemity,  1897. 


I 


FRANCES  ELIZABETH  SHORT,  Mistress  of  Madroflo  Hall. 

Madrono  HaU, 


LECTURERS 

CHARLES  REYNOLDS  BROWN,  Lecturer  on  The  Ethics  of  Chri 

SS2  Twtnty-secondSU^  Oakland 

A.  B.,  UniTerslty  of  Iowa,  1883;  A.  M.,  1886;  S.  T.  B.,  Boston  UnlTi 
sity  School  of  Theology,  1889.  Pastor,  Wesley  Chai>el,  Cinclnna 
1S89-92:  Pastor,  Winthrop  Church,  Boston,  1892-96;  Student,  Harva 
University,  1893-94;  Pastor,  First  Congregational  Church,  Oaklai 
since  1896. 

JOSEPH  HUTCHINSON,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

J^S  Kingsley  Ave, 

A.  B.,  UnlTersity  of  California,  1878;  LL.  B.,  Hastings  Law  Schoi 
1882. 

CURTIS  H.  LINDLEY,  Lectarer  on  Mining  and  Irrigation  Law. 

San  Franeuco, 

OTHER  OFFICERS 

CHARLES  EDWARD  HODGES,  Resident  Architect. 

Fine  CoUagt. 

CARLE  A.  PHILBROOK,  Clerk  to  the  Architect. 

141  Bndna  HaU, 

M.  J.  LOVETT,  Chief  Engineer. 

MayiUld. 

JOHN  J.  LEWIN,  Electrician. 

927  Ranuma  8i. 

GEORGE  ADDBRSON,  Overseer  of  BnUdings. 

BndnaHaXL 

CHARLES  F.  MOORE,  University  Plumber. 

Mtnlo  Park, 

CHARLES  C.  WALLEY,  University  Carpenter. 

Mayfidd. 
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STANDING  COnniTTEBS 


y/ays  and  Means:    Bukkir,  Stili^an,  Oilbkrt,  C.  D.  Mabz, 
Flddkl. 

tin  riat-I'ratdtiU  <i  Clialrtitm  »f  tt<  CtmuMtt  a*  Wayt  awl  Mtma  and  AtHnf 
PrtMtHt  iurint  Oit  BftXHSf  ^  Ui  Prafdrnt. 

Student  AfAdrs  :  Grbbn,  Gilbert,  Bichabdsok,  BsanniBiQripfih. 
AdmUslon  and  Advanced  Stnndlnc ;  Elliott,  Uatzkb,  MaLsa, 

OtTBUKunr,  HusKiKs. 
Scbolarxblp :    Oilbsbt,  KicHARDaow,  Murbat,  Wbittibb,  Eluott, 
Retlstratlon :    Bluott,  Lihoz,  Cubberlkt,  Uatzsr,  Pkicb. 
aradnaUon,:    Eluott,  Lathrop,  Hoskihs,  Stillman,  DnniWAr. 
Qnduate  Study:    Plcoil,  Braknir,  Sahfobd,  Fairclodoh,  Lotb- 

JOT,  OiLBIBT,  DUDLBT,  HcTRRAT. 

Cfaapel    Services:     Elliott,   Mcbbat,   ISttijtB,  Lotuot,  H.  R, 
tiiinB. 

.   Uabx,  Gilbikt,  Cubbbrlby,  Pbasb, 

University    Publications:     Pbasb,  Nasb,  Dumwat,  Caupbbll, 

Elliott. 
Literary  Contests  i  Lathrop,  Ddhiwat,  Caupbill,  Abbott,  Hall. 
Teachers'  Bureau :    Ctbbirlit,  Bluott,  Q.  A.  Clark,  Gokbbl, 

AjriiiRSOH. 
University  Extension:  Ddniwat,  Ansbrsok,  CosBKBLBr,  Millbb. 
Public  Exercises,  Lectures,  and  Social  Aftalr* :    Nb^oohxr, 

Stillman,  Nash,  O.  A.  Clark,  Canpbbll. 
Students'  Aid :    M.  R.  Smpfh,  GRirnir,  Pbirgb,  Pbicb,  Skdw. 
Athletics  :    Ricsasdbon,  Bbahmib,  Kbllooo,  Akobll,  O.  H.  Uarz. 
Leslslatloa :    Abbott,  Whittiib,  Sakvors,  Hall,  Adobll. 
Hopkins    Laboratory:      Friok,   Gilkirt,  Jbhkihs,   MoFarlakd, 

KsLLoaa. 
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roiuid«tia> 

The  fonndliig,  at  Palo  Alto,  of  a  "nniTenit^  for  both  aam, 
with  the  collegea,  schools,  Kminariea  of  leftming,  meehknicAl  in- 
■titntM,  miuenma,  galleries  of  art,  and  all  other  things  ueccMarf 
and  appropriate  to  a  uuiTersity  of  high  degree,"  was  determined 
upon  bf  the  Hon.  Leland  Stanford  and  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford,  in 
1S84.  In  March  of  the  ycAt  following  the  L^ialature  of  CallfOT' 
nia  passed  an  Act  providing  for  the  administration  of  trust  funds 
in  connection  with  inatitutions  of  learning.  November  14,  1886, 
the  Grant  of  Endowment  was  publiel]'  made  in  acoordance  wltli 
this  Act,  and  on  the  same  daj  the  Board  of  Trustees  held  its 
first  meeting,  in  San  Francisco.  The  work  of  construction  WM 
at  once  begun,  and  the  comer  stone  laid  Uaj  14,  1887,  the  nina- 
teenth  anniTerearr  of  the  birth  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  Tba 
Unireraitf  was  formally  opened  to  students  October  1,  1891. 

TTaina  aad  Pnrpois 

The  ide*  of  the  Universitf,  in  the  words  of  its  founders,  "eama 
directly  and  largely  from  our  son  and  only  child,  Leland;  and  in 
the  belief  that  had  he  been  spared  to  advise  as  to  the  disposition 
of  our  estate,  he  would  have  desired  the  devotion  of  a  large  por- 
tion thereof  to  this  purpose,  we  will  that  for  all  time  to  come  the 
institution  hereby  founded  shall  bear  his  name,  and  shall  b« 
known  aa  The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University." 

The  object  of  the  University,  as  stated  in  its  Charter,  Is  "Ho 
([ualify  students  for  personal  success  and  direct  usefulness  In 
life,"  and  its  purposes,  "to  promoto  the  public  welfare  t^  exer- 
cising an  influence  in  behalf  of  humanity  and  civilisation,  teach- 
ing the  blessings  of  liberty  regulated  by  law,  and  inculcating  lora 
and  rererence  for  the  groat  principles  of  government  as  derived 
from  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

The  Universi^  is  located  on  the  Palo  Alto  estate  in  the  Santn 
Caara  Vatlqr,  thirty-three  milea  southeast  of  San  Vrandsoo,  «b 
tb»aMsti»FiaioDof  tlMSoiitluraPuUa'Bj^iamq.  TMwMAih 
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ootuiaia  of  About  nina  thoniaDd  acres,  partly  level  and  partl7  ris- 
ing into  the  fnothills  of  the  Ssnta  Cms  Bange.  On  the  grounds 
are  the  residence  of  the  founders  and  aa  extensive  artioretum  con- 
taining a  great  rarietf  of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  Ba7  of  San 
Francisco  lies  about  three  miles  east  of  the  Univeraity  buildings, 
and  across  the  bay  the  Uonte  Diablo  Range  rises  to  the  height  of 
over  four  thousand  feet  The  Lick  Observatory,  crowning  Mount 
Hamilton,  the  highest  of  the  rsngc,  is  plainly  visible.  To  the 
southwest,  between  the  valley  and  the  ocean,  is  the  heavily 
wooded  Banta  Cms  Range,  two  Uiousand  to  four  thousand  feet  in 
height 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  portions 
of  the  State  in  climate,  in  natural  beauty,  and  in  the  fertility  and 
adaptlveness  of  ita  soil  to  all  the  varied  fruits  of  California.  Th« 
oharacteristica  of  the  climate  are  its  evenness  of  temperature,  its 
pure  and  bracing  air,  and  its  freedom  alike  from  the  foga  and 
luurah  winds  of  the  coast  and  from  the  oppressive  summer  heat  of 
the  interior  valleys.  In  winter  the  mercury  rarely  falls  below 
80  d^rees,  and  the  average  midday  temperature  is  about  65 
degrcM;  In  summer  the  average  midday  temperature  is  between 
7S  and  80  degrees,  while  the  nights  are  always  cool.  The  rainfall 
of  about  fifteen  inches  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  months  from 
December  to  April,  inclusive. 

Endowment 

The  landed  endowment  of  the  University,  in  addition  to  the 
Palo  Alto  astata,  conaists  of  the  Vina  estate,  in  Tehama  County, 
of  flf  ty-nine  thousand  acres,  the  Oridley  estate,  in  Butte  County, 
of  twenty-two  thousand  acres,  and  various  tracts  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  Stanford  residence  in  San  Francisco  has  also  been 
deeded  to  the  University  by  Mrs.  Stanford.  The  main  part  of  the 
University  endowment,  included  in  reoent  gifts  of  Mrs.  Stanford, 
oonsists  of  intarest  bearing  securities. 

BnlldlaBS 

la  arranging  buildings  ana  grounds  the  plan  has  been  to 
conform  them  to  the  climatic  oonditions  of  OalifoTnia,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  indefinite  expaaalon,  without  crowding  or  distortion. 
The  original  plan  coatempUted  a  series  of  quadrangles,  to  be 
erected  as  the  needs  of  the  University  might  demand,  and  in- 
tended to  furnish  faciUtiea  for  all  general  University  work. 
Surronading  thaao  wtn  to  be  Tarloua  detached  buildings  for  mia- 
ctilluMouM  purpoaet. 
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The  centnl  group  of  buildings  It  to  eotut{tut«  two  qiudniiglca, 
one  entirely  iurrounding  the  other.  The  Inner  QrADRANoi.E,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Memorial  Church,  wai  completed  in  1B91; 
the  Memorial  Church,  begun  in  1S99,  will  be  completed  in  1901. 
The  twelve  one-atorj  buildings  and  Memorial  Church  are  con- 
nected b;  a  eoDtinuoue  open  arcade,  facing  a  pared  court  five  hun- 
dred and  eightj-niz  feet  long,  bj  two  hundred  and  toTty-aii  feet 
wide,  or  three  and  a  quarter  acres.  The  buildings  are  of  buff 
sandstone,  somewhat  varied  in  color.  The  stonework  is  of  broken 
ashlar,  with  rough  rock  face,  and  the  roofs  are  covered  with  red 
tile.  The  architectural  motif  is  to  be  found  in  the  old  Bpanish 
Missions  of  California, 

The  OnTEB  Qu&DEiAtfOi.E  was  begun  in  July,  18BS,  the  Assemhly 
Hall,  Library,  and  Memorial  Arch  being  completed  in  1800. 
Six  additional  buildings,  now  in  process  of  construction,  will  bs 
completed  in  1902;  these  will  afford  accommodations  for  the  De- 
partments of  Physiology,  Zoology,  Botany,  Geology  and  Mining, 
English,  History,  Economics,  Psychology,  and  Phyalcs.  The  main 
buildings  of  the  outer  quadrangle  are  two  stories  in  height  abov« 
the  basement,  and  constructed  of  the  same  material  and  in  the 
same  general  style  as  the  inner  quadrangle.  The  facade  will  oon- 
dflt  of  the  memorial  arch  in  the  center  with  a  group  of  three 
buildings  on  either  side,  the  whole  connected  by  a  eontinuoni  open 
arcade  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  feet  In  length. 

The  Hbmobial  Arch,  forming  the  central  feature  of  the  main 
fsfBde  of  the  University,  is  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  ninety 
feet  wide,  and  thirty-four  feet  In  depth.  The  archway  is  foi^y- 
fonr  feet  wide  and  fifty-one  feet  high.  A  sculptured  frlese  twelve 
feet  In  height,  designed  by  Bt.  Gaudens,  and  representing  the 
"Progress  of  Civilftation  in  America,"  Is  to  surround  the  arch. 
Above  this  frieze  is  a  corbelled  arch  course  terminating  in  the 
parapet  wall  four  feet  above  the  flat  fireproof  roof.  A  olrenUr 
iron  stairway  leads  from  the  ground  level  to  the  roof. 

The  AssKHBLT  Hall  is  the  ftrst  building  east  of  the  Memorial 
Arch.  It  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  eight  feet,  with  an 
arcade  fourteen  feet  wide  and  extended  on  the  west  aide  to  con- 
nect with  the  inner  quadrangle.  The  Assembly  Hall,  including 
galleries,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  seventeen  hundred.  The  stage 
is  88x28  feet,  with  two  dressing  roomi  on  each  side.  The  stage 
and  aoditorium  are  lighted  l^  two  large  ornamental  doma  ikj. 
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Tha  Lklakd  Stanfobd  Jdniob  HnsEnx,  a  concrete  building, 
E4Dxl66  feet,  including  wings,  i*  situated  a.  quarter  of  ft  mile  frotn 
Uie  quadrangles,  and  on  the  west  side  ol  tlie  Palo  Alto  Avenue. 
The  Museum  containe  the  arelueological  and  art  collections  of  the 
Uninrsitr. 

The  CHEHIsntT  building  was  begun  in  1900  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1001.  It  is  located  between  the  quadrangles  and  the 
Museum.  It  is  of  stone,  like  the  quadrangle  buildings,  and  eon- 
rista  of  two  separate  structures — the  main  Chemistrj  building 
and  the  Assaying  Laboratoiy.  The  main  building  is  239  feet  in 
length  and  100  feet  in  width  at  the  wings,  and  eonaista  of  two 
stories  with  basement  and  attic.  The  Assajdng  Laboratory  is  a 
one-story  building,  116x30  feet,  in  the  rear  of  the  main  building, 
and  separated  from  it  by  an  eneloHed  court 

Behind  the  central  quadranglea  are  placed  the  workshops  of  the 
engineering  departments,  power-houses,  etc.,  and  the  rooms  of  the 
Department  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 

The  dormitoriee  are  east  and  west  of  the  quadrangle.  EsciSA. 
Vu.L,  for  young  men,  is  at  the  east  and  occupies  a  ground  area  of 
818x160  feet.  It  la  four  stories  high,  built  of  the  same  material 
■a  the  quadrangle,  and  decorated  with  end  arcades,  a  central 
arched  porch,  and  mosaic  work.  It  is  provided  with  electrio 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  beat,  suitable  furniture,  bath- 
rooms on  each  floor,  and  has  accommodations  for  three  hundred 
■tudenta.  Robli  Hall,  for  young  women,  is  at  the  west.  It  is 
of  eonerete,  is  about  a  third  the  size  of  Encina  Hall,  and  will 
aeoommodate  one  hundred  students.  MasroRo  Hall  is  a  frame 
building,  at  present  used  as  an  annex  to  Boble  HaU.  It  will 
accommodate  about  thirty  student*. 

EnciHA  QTMNAainv  and  Roblb  OtmhIhiith  are  substantial 
frame  buildings,  equipped  with  the  necesaary  apparatus  and 
appliances  for  physical  training. 

The  Uhivsrbity  Inn  is  a  frame  building,  just  east  of  the  quad- 
rangle, erected  in  1898.  It  is  intended  primarily  as  a  Umversity 
commons  for  students  living  on  the  campus,  and  ia  leased  and 
managed  by  Hr.  Frederick  Phelps,  of  College  Park. 

Tha  grounda  immediately  about  the  University  have  been 
reaerved,  in  part  for  experimental  purpoaea,  and  in  part  aa  reei- 
denee  sites  for  members  of  the  Paenlty  and  others  who  may  deeire 
to  llrm  on  tht  UBivard^  oampua.    One  forty  eoltage*  hava 
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BolaBtlBo   OnllaotloBa 

It  is  intended  to  bring  together  in  the  muMnma  of  tbe  Univer- 
wUj  ft  [nil  representation  of  the  natural  histoiT  and  mineral  prod- 
ueta  of  California,  collections  of  all  books,  pamphlets,  photo- 
graphs, and  maps  bearing  upon  the  early  histary  of  the  West, 
and  full  collections  of  Indian  antiquities  and  illustrations  of 
aboriginal  life.  It  Is  desired  to  recdve  donations  from  all  per- 
sons who  are  interested  in  the  work  and  who  have  material  of 
Talue  to  the  museums.  Collections  sent  in  this  waj  will  be  care- 
fully labeled  and  preserved,  and  the  name  of  the  donor  will  be 
kept  on  record.  Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo  t  Co.  generously  offer  to 
transport  such  gifts  to  the  UniTeraity  free  of  charge,  and  havs 
instructed  their  ofScials  to  "receive  and  promptly  forward  such 
offerings  as  may  be  tendered  from  time  to  time." 


The  general  management  and  control  of  the  institution  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  trustees,  originally  numbering  twenty-four,  and 
chosen  for  life.  By  a  modification  of  the  charter,  effected  by 
the  BurriTlng  founder  in  1897,  no  vacancies  will  be  filled  until  the 
number  is  reduced  to  fifteen,  and  future  appointments  will  be  for 
a  term  of  ten  years.  The  charter  provides  that  the  founders, 
during  their  lives,  shall  "perform  all  the  duties  and  exercise  all 
tba    powers    and    privileges    enjoined  upon   and  vested    In    the 

Fsealty  and  Connell 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  president,  professors,  assodata 
professors,  assistant  professors,  and  instmctors,  aided  by  non- 
resident lecturers,  assistants,  and  other  ofScers.  Its  routine  work 
is  divided  among  various  committees,  responsible  primarily  to 
the  president. 

The  University  Council  consists  of  the  president,  professors, 
and  associate  professors.  To  the  Council  are  entrusted  the  deter- 
mination of  requirements  for  admission,  and  for  the  various 
degrees,  and  the  recommendation  of  candidates  for  gradnaUon. 
It  also  acts  as  an  advisory  body  on  any  questions  of  general  policy 
that  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  preeident  or  busteea. 

CondDot  of  atadenU 

In  the  gavtmment  of  the  Universi^  the  largest  liberty  oonsist- 
«nt  with  good  work  and  good  order  is  allowed.  Students  ar* 
•zpMtei  to  ahow  teth  witUa  Kod  irtttunA  &»  T1«&n«4!ci  «q^ 
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reapeet  for  order,  monlit^,  pereoiwl  honor,  and  the  rights  of 
others  es  is  demanded  of  good  citizena.  Failure  to  do  this  will 
be  sufficient  esuse  for  removal  from  the  University. 

The  priniaiy  purpose  of  the  UniverBity,  as  set  forth  hj  ita 
founders,  Is  to  train  young  men  and  young  women  "for  personal 
success  and  direct  usefulness  in  life."  "Success"  and  "UBefulness," 
as  here  understood,  involve  character  and  eSectiveness;  and  the 
resources  of  the  University  are  directed  toward  the  development 
of  these  qualities,  so  that  every  graduate  may  bo  prepared  to  do 
some  useful  thing  honestly  and  effectively.  Each  student,  there- 
fore, is  expected  and  encouraged  to  work  toward  some  definite  end 
in  the  choice  of  his  studies.  Students  umtble  or  unwilling  to  do 
serious  work,  looking  towiird  a  dcflnite  end,  are  not  welcomed  and 
will  not  be  retained  in  the  Universi^. 

student  Or|:knliktlniii 

The  Toung  Men's  Christian  Aasociation  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  hold  regular  mid-week  and  Sun- 
day evening  meetings,  and  compile  each  year  a  Hand-Eook  con- 
taining special  information  relating  to  the  details  of  University 
life  at  Palo  Alto.  This  hand-book  will  be  mailed  to  prospective 
students  on  application  to  the  Registrar. 

In  addition  to  the  Christian  Associations,  numerous  general 
student  organizations  have  been  formed  for  mutual  assistance  and 
improvement  in  various  lines.  Two  college  journals,  the  Oaily 
Palo  ±Uo  and  bi-weekly  Beqaoia,  are  published  by  the  Associated 
Students.  The  Oitapamii  is  a  bi-weekly  published  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Press  Association.  The  Quad  is  an  annual,  published 
^tj  the  Junior  Class. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  grouped  under  the  following  de- 
partmental heads:  Greek;  I^atin;  Germanic  languages;  Romanic 
X«iiguagea;  English  Language  and  Literature;  Philosophy; 
Psychology;  Education;  History;  Economies  and  Social  Science; 
Iaw;  Drawing  and  Painting;  Uathematica;  Physics;  Chemistiy; 
Botany;  Physiology;  Hygiene  and  Organic  Training;  Zoology; 
Geology  and  Mining,  Civil  Engineering;  Uechanical  Engineer- 
ing; Electrical  Engineering. 

The  Hopidns  laboratory  of  Natural  History,  located  at  Pacific 
Qrove,  ou  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  ia  a  branch  of  the  biological  work 
oftlw  VninTMitj. 


I.  TO  UNDBRaRADUATE  STANMNa 
CAudidatea  must  be  At  least  aisteen  yeara  of  age.  They  miut 
present  certifi<»teB  of  good  moral  character,  and  if  from  other 
colleges  or  univeriitiee,  must  bring  letters  of  honorable  dismiMaL 
Admiuion  in  full  undergraduate  Htanding  implies  the  compl*- 
tion  of  a  four  years'  high  school  course,  or  its  equivalent.  Under- 
graduate standing  may  be  obtained  (a)  on  examination  at  tha 
University,  or  (b)  wholly  or  in  part  without  examination  (see 
pp.  46-49) .  The  subjects  which  may  be  offered,  with  the  credit 
value  of  each,  are  enumerated  below. 

Fifteen  credits  are  reijuired  for  full  undergraduate  standing. 
These  niay  be  made  up  of  English  Composition  (two  credits)  and 
■nch  other  subjects  (aggregating  thirteen  credits)  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  candidate,  except  that  subject  £3  may  not  b« 
offered  if  either  subject  10  or  subject  11  is  credited.  Twelve 
credits  will  be  accepted  for  admisaioit  in  partial  standing;  but 
ali  entrance  deficiencies  must  be  satisfied  before  graduation. 


1.  English  Composition  (2). 

2.  ElemenUry  Algebra  (1;^) 

3.  Plane  Geometry  (1). 

4.  Solid  Qeometry  (^). 
E.  Trigonometry  {yi). 

«.  Adv.  Algebra  (>i,  1,  1>^). 

7.  Physics  (1). 

8.  Chemistry  (1). 

5.  Physiology  (1). 

0.  BoUny  (1). 

1.  Zoology  (1). 

.2.  Freehand  Drawing  (1.) 

3.  Ancient  History  (1). 

4.  Mediaval  and  Modem 

History  (1). 


English  History  (1). 
American  History  (1). 
Kngliah  Literature  (1,  2) 
Spanish  (1). 
French  (2,  3). 
German  (2,  3,  4). 
Latin,  (2,  3,  4). 
Greek  (2,  3). 
Biology  (1). 
Physiography  (1). 
Mechanical  Drawing  (J^). 
Woodworking  {J4). 
Forge  Work  (J^). 
Foundry  Work  (!4). 
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Th«  follomng  will  indicate  the  preparatton  neceuftiy  hi  the 
▼arioiiB  subjects.  Each  credit  is  iat«nded  to  represent  one  (uU 
year's  work  in  the  high  school,  with  daily  redtations,  two  lab- 
oratory periods  being  r^arded  aa  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation 

1.  Kni:ll*b   OsmpoiltloD 

The  abilitf  to  write  ezerciaes  not  onljr  free  from  marked  de- 
fidences  in  spelling,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and  par- 
agraphing, but  also  proving  the  candidate's  ability  to  think 
consecutively  on  a  simple  subject.  Such  subjects,  as  set  at  tha 
time  of  the  examination,  will  be  drawn  for  the  moat  part  from 
the  candidate's  own  experiences.  In  place  of  the  examination, 
exercise  books,  certified  by  the  teacher,  may  be  presented.  These 
books  must  contain  at  least  six  compositions  of  about  260  words 
each,  written  In  class  and  not  corrected  by  the  teacher,  not  more 
than  two  of  them  to  be  on  aiibjecta  drawn  from  the  pupil's  reading. 
Blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teacher  and  sent  in  with  the  exer- 
dse-books  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar.  To  be  acted  on 
in  September,  the  books  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  by 
August  15;  to  be  acted  on  in  January,  by  December  16. 

The  work  in  Bnglisb  composition  should  be  given  at  least  two 
recitations  a  week  throughout  the  entire  high  school  courae.  The 
greater  part  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  practice  in  writing, 
but  It  is  recommended  that  some  attention  be  also  paid  to  instruo- 
tion  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  formal  rhetoric.  (£  ertdilt.) 

X.   Blcuentmrj  Al^ebrk 

The  requirement  in  this  subject  may  be  roughly  defined  as 
algebra  through  quadratic  equations.  !BmphasiB  should  be  placed 
upon  the  laws  of  brackets,  the  subjects  of  multiplication,  factor- 
ing, common  divisors  and  multiples,  binomial  theorem  for  inte- 
gral exponents,  and  the  laws  of  exponents  and  of  fractions.  Under 
equations  are  included  those  of  the  first  d^ree  in  two  or  more 
unknowns,  and  simple  and  quadratic  equations  in  one 
unlcnowu  ;  also  the  formation  of  equations  with  given  roots,  and 
the  statement  of  problnnB  in  equational  form. 

Facility  and  accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of  al^braie  expres- 
sions should  be  attained,  as  well  aa  an  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  various  operations.  The  solution  of  a  large  numlier 
0/  modenMj  dllBcult  problema  is  preferable  to  the  solntion  of 
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ft  ■nuJler  nnmber  of  mor«  difficult  onea;  while  the  frequent  um 
of  problems  involving  lateral  expreseiouB  seiree  to  impreM  upon 
the  pupil  the  generality  of  algebraic  reeulte.       (1^  orediti.) 

3.  Flkne  Oeometrr 

In  the  teaching  of  geoinetT7  street  should  be  placed  upon  ae- 
curacy  of  rtatement  as  well  as  upon  strict  reasoning.  This  end 
may  be  promoted  hj  requiring  origlnsil  propoaitions  to  be  written 
out  in  full  in  a  neat  and  exact  manner.  Emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  clear  thinking  rather  than  upon  the  acquirement  of 
geometrical  knowledge. 

The  requirement  in  plane  geometry  includes  problems  In  men* 
suration  of  plane  figures  and  original  propoutions,  as  well  as  the 
usual  demonstrated  theorems.  The  following  tofdcs  are  included: 
the  general  properties  of  plane  figures ;  the  drcle,  and  the  meaa- 
ure  of  angles;  areas;  r^ular  polygons,  and  the  measure  of  the 
drcto.  (1  oredt*.) 

«.  Solid  Oeomatry 

The  topics  included  are:  relations  of  linee  and  planes  to  space; 
the  properiiee  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones ;  the 
Sphere  and  epherical  triangle;  also  the  mensuration  of  solids, 
and  original  propoaitions.  {}i  credit.) 

Thu  subject  includes  the  general  formulas  of  plane  trigonome- 
try; the  theory  of  logarithms  and  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables; 
applications  to  the  numerical  solution  of  triangles  and  of  simple 
problems  in  heights  end  distances.  (^  credit.) 

«.  AdTBDsad  Algebra 

The  requirements  in  thia  subject  are  arranged  in  three  parts, 
the  topics  of  the  first  part  (a)  being  usually  included  in  high 
school  courses  in  advanced  algebra.  The  requirements  indicated 
in  the  second  and  third  parts  (b  and  o)  represent  a  more  modem 
treatment  irf  the  subject,  and  are  recommended  in  place  of  the 
to]^cs  usually  treated  in  the  more  advanced  courses  in  algebra. 

Simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  and  aquations  solved  like 
qnadraties;  theory  of  quadratic  equations;  fractional  and  ii^ 
rational  equations;  surds  and  complex  quantities;  arithmetical, 
geometrical,  and  harmonic  progressions;  permutations  and  com- 
(JicMditl 


TbioTj  of  degne,  homogeneity,  and  tjmmrtTj;  type  terma 
and  sigma  notation ;  transformation  of  quotienta ;  conditions 
of  diTiaibiliiy;  the  remainder  theorem;  undetermined  coefBcients; 
detached  eoefficienta,  and  synthetic  division;  together  with  appli- 
cations of  the  foregoing  principles  to  the  multiplication,  factori- 
cation,  and  transformation  of  algebra  functions.       (^  ertdU.) 

Decomposition  of  fractions  into  partial  fractions;  theory 
of  complex  numbers ;  De  Moivre's  Formula,  and  tiie  roots  of  num- 
bers; elKDentary  theory  of  equations;  the  numerical  solution  of 
equations  of  higher  degrees.  {}i  eredU.) 

T.  Fhrtte* 

The  equiralent  of  one  year's  work  In  the  high  school,  includ- 
ing both  laboratory  and  tezt-boolc  work.  It  is  preferred  that  at 
least  one-half  the  time  be  given  to  laboratory  work  in  which  the 
students  perform  individually  such  experiments  as  are  deBcril>ed 
In  the  better  class  of  laboratory  manuals,  of  which  Hall  &  Ber- 
gen's Physios  may  Im  named  as  an  example.  Accurate  notes  of 
the  laboratory  work  should  be  kept.  The  text-book  study  should 
cover  the  ground  of  such  a  toxt  as  Crew's  Physics,  Gage's  Ele- 
ments, or  Carhart  ft  Chute's  Fhyrics.  These  books  are  not  re- 
conunended  as  superior  to  others,  but  are  mentioned  as  includ- 
ing about  the  amount  of  work  on  which  the  candidates  should 
be  prepared.  {I  crtdit.) 

8.  OIi*mI*trr 

Beside  the  usual  text-book  and  recitation  work,  each  student 
■honld  have  a  course  in  the  laboratory,  where  he  performs  the 
experiments  for  himself.  Accurate  notes  of  the  laboratory  work 
should  be  kepL  The  amount  of  laboratory  work  desired  cannot 
be  obtained  with  less  than  four  hours  per  week  for  one  school 
year  spent  in  actual  laboratory  work.  It  Is  preferred  that  the 
laboratory  work  be  entirely  upon  general  rather  than  partly 
upon  analytical  chemistry.  The  course  required  is  comprised  in 
Sichardson's  laboratory  Manual  and  Principles  of  Chemistry, 
or  in  Remsen's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Chonistry,  and  is 
the  equivalent  of  Chemiatry  courses  1  and  a  in  the  University. 
The  inorganic  portion  of  Roscoe's  Elementary  Chemistry,  or  of 
Elliot  A  Btonr'u  Elemantaiy  Chemistry,  with  a  proper  course  ol 
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Imborator^  experinieiita  such  as  ia  given  in  Smith  ft  Keller's 
Laboratory  Manual,  are  also  recommended  as  covering  the  coutm 
required.  (j  credit.) 

Students  who  receive  entrance  credit  on  recommendation,  and 
who  wish  to  continue  the  atudj  of  chemietiy  in  the  Universilj 
will  be  admitted  to  advance  courses  only  upon  passing  a  satisfae- 
torjr  examination  upon  the  work  covered  bj  the  elementary 
courae.  Failing  this,  they  will  be  expected  to  take  the  elementary 
course,  for  which  University  credit  will  be  given. 

9.  Phyllolorr 

The  elements  of  human  physiology  and  hygiene,  the  equivalent 
of  Uartin's  Human  Body.  The  text-book  work  should  be  accom- 
panied by  eipenment,  dissection  of  animals  and  organs,  and  ft 
certain  amount  of  study  of  the  tissues  with  the  microscope. 

Candidatos  who  have  taken  only  the  work  in  elementary 
physiology  and  hygiene  done  in  the  grammar  or  intermediat« 
grades  are  not  prepared  to  offer  the  subject  for  entrance  credit. 
The  elementary  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  grammar  grades, 
in  this  regard,  ia  in  the  same  category  as  are  the  other  subjects 
stmlied  in  the  grammar  grades,  such  as  arithmetic  and  geography, 
which  are  aasumed  as  preliminary  to  the  subjects  offered  for 
entrance.  (l  ertdit.) 

10.  Botany 

A  knowledge  of  plants  and  plant-structure  and  development 
obtainable  from  experimental  work  in  connection  with  Bessey'a 
or  Campbell's  Botany,  or  some  similar  work.  At  least  two-thirda 
of  the  year's  work  should  he  devoted  to  the  laboratory. 

In  preparing  to  meet  the  requirements  in  botany,  the  main 
thing  to  be  had  in  mind  is  that  the  work  shall  be  of  a  practical 
nature:  that  is,  that  the  study  be  done  mainly  from  apecimou 
and  not  from  books.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  botany  is  a 
department  of  biology,  and  means  something  more  than  the  mer« 
collecting  and  naming  of  spedmens.  A  stndy  of  tbe  growth  and 
development  of  the  tornis  studied  is  of  the  highest  importanoe, 
and  so  far  as  possible  should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  in  tba 
work.  A  good  plan  for  most  schools  is  to  select  a  few  typical 
represenUtives  of  the  prindpal  groups  of  plants,  e.  g.,  examples 
of  the  green,  red,  and  brown  algte,  moulds,  mildews,  lichens, 
Uverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  etc,  aa  well  as  representatives  of  the 
gTMt  divlsioai  of  the  fiowering  plants.    Eum^Vw  Ql  «A  ^Cum 
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•re  everywhere  uceaHible,  «nd  a  knowledge  of  ths  main  chanctar- 
latice  ol  eadi  of  the  principal  dlvuioiu  of  pUnta  will  be  expected 
of  the  student.  The  forma  selected  are  to  be  studied  as  exhaust- 
ivtiy  aa  circumstances  will  admit,  and  students  should  be  ex- 
peetad  to  keep  a  eareful  record  of  their  work  ia  ihe  form  of  notes 
and  drawings  made  directly  from  the  spedmenB  as  tbey  are 
stndiad. 

If  posuble  the  student  ahould  be  allowed  the  use  of  a  compound 
microscope,  but  when  this  Is  not  practicable,  mleroscopie  demon- 
•trations  by  the  instructor  are  indispensable.  The  laboratoiT 
work  of  the  students  may  be  supplemented  by  such  explanatory 
and  tast-book  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  but  this  must 
be  noderstood  to  supplement  and  not  to  replace  the  laboratory 
work. 

Notes  and  drawings  should  be  neatly  made  in  blank-books  of 
modeiate  sise.  The  paper  for  the  drawings  ahould  be  whit4^ 
unruled,  hard,  smooth  but  not  glazed.  A  hard  pencil  should  bo 
used  in  drawings,  and  accuracy  and  neatness  are  both  to  be  em- 
phaaiied.  The  descriptive  notes  should  not  be  wiitton  upon  the 
same  sheets  as  the  drawings,  and  should  be  clear  and  concise 
inelnding  only  what  the  student  has  himself  seen.  Notes  taken 
from  lectures  or  reading  should  be  kept  entirely  apart  from  the 
student's  own  obeerretioBs. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  an  herbarium.  The  time  necessary 
to  prepare  an  herbarium  may  better  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
living  plants.  (i  emtU.) 

Tha  candidate  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
relationahipe  of  a  series  of  animals,  gained  primarily  through  the 
study  of  living  forms  and  the  dissection  of  specimens  in  the  lab- 
oratory. M  least  four  hoora  per  week  for  one  school  year  should 
be  spent  In  actual  laboratory  work,  which  should  include  a  study 
of  the  following  forms,  or  their  equivalents:  smceba,  paramtscium, 
hydra,  starflah,  sea-urchin,  earthworm,  crayOsh,  grasabopper, 
elam,  slug,  squid,  dog-fish,  pigeon,  rabbit.  The  dissections  should 
be  made  in  as  much  detail  as  is  indicated  in  Marshall  and 
Hurst's  Practical  Zoology,  which  is  recommended  oa  a  laboratory 
manual.  laboratory  note  books,  certified  iry  the  instructor, 
must  be  submitted  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
ainst  contain  a  full  aeries  of  drawiiyts  and  notes  baaed  on  ori^ 
JamI  dUaeettooM  nud*  liy  tba  Etodant. 
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The  prt«tie«l  work  indicfttod  ahavt  ahonld  bo  supplemented  hj 
nicb  lectures  or  reading  u  will  furnish  s  compreliensiTe  knowl- 
edge of  the  groups  studied.  As  ft  general  reference  book  Parker 
and  Huwell'H  Teit-book  of  Zoology  (MacmiUan  ft  Co.,  1897}  Ii 
recommended.  (i  credit.) 

la.  rrssliand  Drawini; 

The  student  is  expected  to  poBseas  the  power  to  draw  so  as  to 
show  that  he  sees,  in  something  like  an  equal  d^free,  the  visual 
facts  of  (a)  proportion  and  (6)  relative  lightness  and  darkness. 
It  is  impracticabls  verbally  to  define  the  exact  dc^ee  of  this 
power  required.  In  general,  it  can  onlj  be  said  that  such  a  degree 
of  accuracy  will  be  expected  as  might  reasonably  result  from  two 
hundred  and  forty  hours  of  practice  under  good  instruction. 
The  candidate  may  draw  almost  anything  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  department,  gives  a  basis  for  judging  to  what  extent  these 
ends  have  been  attained.  He  may  draw  etill-life,  cast,  portrait, 
architecture,  or  landscape.  He  will  provide  his  own  drawing 
materials  for  the  examination,  which  may  be  whatever  he  is  most 
acGUBtomed  to  use,  pen,  pencil,  charcoal,  crayon,  or  brush. 

(f  erediL) 
13-IS.  HIatarj 

Sote-boak  Requirementt. — In  addition  to  the  text-book  prepar- 
ation the  candidate  will  be  required,  in  each  of  the  four  history 
snbjects,  to  submit  a  history  note-book  containing  notes  on  all 
lectures  and  readings,  copies  of  outlines,  exerciaei,  etc.,  prepared 
for  use  in  his  school  work,  and  such  other  matter  as  may  serve 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  his  study.  Full  particulars  concerning 
this  part  of  the  requirement  will  be  fumisbed,  on  application,  by 
any  of  the  instructors  in  History.  Th«7  will  also  gladly  make 
suggestions  concerning  methods  of  study  and  the  selection  of 
reference  libraries. 

13.    Ancient  History 

a.  I%e  Orienlal  Nation*- — The  candidate  should  master  Myers' 
General  History,  pp.  I-S6,  Msher's  Brief  History  of  the  Nations, 
pp.  1-S8,  and  Adams'  European  History,  pp.  I-I6,  or  satisfaotory 
equivalents. 

b.  Omce. — The  beet  avulable  text  is  Botsford's  History  of 
Oreece  (Hacmillan,  ISSD).  Oman's  History  of  Greece,  and 
Myers'  General  History,  pp.  87-221,  should  also  be  studied.  The 
pertinent  rolumes  In  the  "Epochs  of  Andent  History"  Sarins  ^c« 
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v*]a«U«  (or  reference;   kleo  Co^i  Qeoeral  Hiatorj  of  OreMe 
(Student  Series). 

e.  Rome. — Ab  a  buis  of  Btiidj  Ihe  pupil  is  advised  to  ii«e 
Allen's  Short  Histoiy  of  the  Roman  People  (reprinted  in  Myera' 
OMteral  Eiatorr,  pp,  222-3S6J,  and  Pelham's  Outlines  of  Roman 
ViatoTj,  For  reference,  um  also  Shuckburgh'a  History  of  Rome, 
How  i,  Leigh's  History  of  Rome,  Bury'a  History  of  the  Roman 
Xhnpire   (Student  Series),  and  the  "Epochs"  Series. 

(i  ertdii.) 
14.    Uediawal  end  Modem  History 

As  a  central  text  the  student  may  use  Myers'  MedicBval  and 
Modem  History.  This  study  should  be  supplemented  by  refer- 
ence reading  in  other  works,  such  as  Duruy's  History  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Adams'  Civilization  During  the  Middle  Ages,  Du- 
ruy's History  of  Modern  Hmes,  Seignobos'  Political  History  of 
Europe  since  1814,  and  the  "Epochs"  Series.  Much  valuable 
source  material  may  be  found  in  the  several  volumes  of  Transla- 
Uons  and  Reprints  published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
(1  creiU.) 
IB.    Uistory  of  England 

The  equivalent  of  Oardiner's  Students'  History  of  England,  to 
Part  X,  and  Forritt's  The  Englishman  at  Home.  The  Depart- 
ment of  History  will,  on  application,  give  suggestions  with  regard 
to  equivalents,  deairable  supplementary  readings,  and  methods 
of  woric  (Jer«rfil.) 

16.    American  History 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  some  advanced  text  book,  such  as 
Channing's  Students'  History  of  the  United  States,  Montgomery's 
StndenU'  History  of  the  United  SUtes,  McMaster's  History  of 
tiie  United  States,  or  the  "Epochs  of  American  History"  Series, 
U^ether  with  F.  H.  Clark's  Outlines  of  Civics  and  Uryce's  Ameri- 
can Commonwealth  (abridged  edition).  These  should  be  studied 
topically,  in  connection  with  itluatrative  material  such  as  is  con. 
tained  in  American  Histoiy  Leafleta,  Old  South  Leaflets,  Hart's 
American  History  told  by  Contemporaries,  and  Sheldon's  Studies 
in  American  History.  HacCoon's  Historical  Geography  of  the 
United  States  will  prove  a  valuable  aid;  and  for  further  reading 
the  American  Commonwealtha  Series  are  recommended. 

(/  ercdU.) 
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17.  KnKllali  LiMntor* 

a.    Elementary 

GMididatcfl  for  admisBion  who  offer  subject  17a  vUI  bo  «• 
amined  in  reading  aloud.  In  connection  with  tUe  euuninatloii 
tbey  will  be  t«sted  in  their  ability  to  follow  the  course  of  thought 
in  ordinary  prose  and  Tcrae,  to  understand  the  structure  of  aeo- 
t«ncei,  to  catch  simple  allusions,  and  to  see  the  force  of  simpla 
figures  of  speech.  A  detailed  list  of  the  works  read  in  prepanir 
tion  should  be  handed  to  the  examiner  when  the  candidate  pre- 
sents liti««*l#  at  the  University.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Eegistrar. 

The  teacher  may  make  out  the  course  of  readiug  from  the 
fallowing  list  of  books,  choosing  two  books  from  Group  I,  on* 
from  Group  U,  one  from  Group  111,  three  from  Qroup  IV,  and 
four  ftom  Oroup  V.  [The  word  c>r  is  to  be  understood  as  per- 
mitting only  one  of  the  books  among  which  choice  is  to  be  made.] 

Oroup  £ — Shakespeare's  Merchant  of  Venice,  JuUna  Ccesar, 
Hacbeth;  the  four  Oospels  (one  book),  or  the  stories  of  tha 
Creation  and  Fall,  the  Flood,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and 
the  Exodus,  the  books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  First  and  Second  Sam- 
uel, laaiah  from  chapter  XL,  and  selections  from  the  Psalms  (one 
book),   or   Old   Testament  Stories,  in  Modern  Readers'    Kbla 

Oroup  11. — George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer  {%);  Jane  Austsn's 
Pride  and  Prejudice  {'A);  Goldsmith's  The  Vicai  of  Wake&eld 
{M)  i  Thackeray's  The  Newcomes,  or  Henry  Esmond. 

Group  III. — Scott's  Ivauhoe,  Rob  Roy,  or  Quentin  Dnrward; 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Gnmp  JV. — The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Irrlng's  Alham- 
bra,  or  Sketch  Book;  Hawthorne's  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  or 
Twice  Told  Tales;  Webster's  First  Bunker  Hill  Oration;  Da 
Quince's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe;  Uacaulay's  Essay  on  CliTej 
on  Warren  Hastings;  Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums. 

Group  V. — Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  translation  of  Homai's 
niad,  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  (%)j 
Gray's  Elegy  In  a  Country  Churchyard  m,) ;  Burns's  Tarn 
O*  Shanter  and  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  {%)  ;  Byron's  Prisoner 
of  Chillon  (U) ;  Keats's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  I^dy  of  the  Lake,  or 
Uarmion;  LoweU's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  (M) ;  Tennyson's  Enid 
tad  Qmiatj  JlMMl^'a  HoraUu  (%)•  ^1-  «n^^. 
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(Substantial  equivalents  for  any  book  in  the  foregoing  list 
will  be  accepted.  The  list  of  books  prescribed  for  entrance  sub- 
ject 1  at  the  Universitj  of  California  ie  acceptable  as  a  aubsti- 
tatt^  except  tnat  CUsaic  Uyths  must  be  replaced  bf  a  book  from 
Group  U.] 

b.    Adraqced 

The  examination  in  subject  17b  will  be  similar  to  that  in  17a, 
but  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  show  greater  indght  and 
power  of  interpretation,  and  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  ques- 
tions presupposing  a  thorough  study  of  the  books  presented  for 
the  examination.  Preparation  should  include  a  study  of  subject- 
matter,  style,  and  structure. 

Teachers  may  make  out  a  course  from  the  following  list,  select- 
ing one  book  from  Group  I,  one  from  Group  II,  and  taking  up 
the  whole  of  Group  111,  or  two  books  from  Group  I  and  three  from 
Group  II.     Bepetition  of  books  offered  for  subject  ITa  should  be 

Group  /. — Macbeth;  Paradise  Lost,  books  I  and  II;  portions 
of  the  Bible;  Spenser's  Favry  Queene,  Book  I,  Cantos  I,  II,  and 
IIIj  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Ortmp  II. — Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clire,  on  Warren  Hastings, 
cm  Milton  (H),  on  Addison  (^),  or  life  of  Johnson  (ii); 
De  Quincey's  Flight  of  a  TarUr  Tribe ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Con- 
eiliation. 

tfroup  III. — ^Hales'a  Longer  English  Poems,  omitting  Spenser's 
Prothalamion  and  Bbelley's  Adoiuiis,  aud  employing  oidy  such 
annotations  aa  are  of  value  in  giving  a  full  understanding  of  the 
text;  or  Syle'a  Prom  Milton  to  Tennyson,  omitting  Lycidas,  the 
•elections  from  Pope,  Thomson,  Johnson,  Clough,  and  Browning, 
Shelley's  Euganean  Hills,  and  poems  reckoned  in  17a,  V.  For 
other  omissions  equivalents  must  be  offered.  (t  erediL) 

[Fair  equivalents  for  17b,  such,  for  example,  as  the  books 
prescribed  for  entrance  subject  14  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia, will  be  accepted.] 

18.  Bpanlih 
The  preparation  in  Spanish  should  follow  the  same  lines  as 
those  outlined  below  for  I'tench.  The  following  books  are  recom- 
mendedi  Manning,  Practical  Spanish  Grammar  (Holt  t  Co.), 
or  Loiseaux,  an  Elementary  Qranunar  of  the  Spanish  Language 
(8ilrar,  Burdett  A  Co.),  Uatike's  Fitet  SiMiiish  Beadinga  (Heatli 
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ft  Co.),  Tamayo  y  BauB,  Uu  Drama  Nuero  (Jenkiiu,  New  Yoric), 

Vald«8,  Jo»«  (Heatli  &  Co.)-  (i  credU.) 

Ift.  rrenoh 

The  requirements  for  Glementary  and  Advanced  French  are 
intended  to  be  an  equivalent  of  thoae  agreed  upon  by  the  Con- 
ference   of    representativea    from    Columbia,    Cornell,    Harranl, 
PeuuylTania,  Priucetoo,  and  Yale  Uuiveraitiea. 
a.     Elementary 

The  requirementa  for  Etementaiy  Trench  are  as  follows:  1, 
An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  forma  of  the  language,  including 
the  iuflectioDs,  conjugations,  and  principal  parts  of  verbs.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  devoted  to  this  part  of  the  subject; 
constant  drill  in  tne  verbal  infections,  both  written  and  oral, 
ought  to  give  the  desired  results.  Dictation  exercises,  where 
fingiish  forms  are  to  be  rapidly  translated  into  French,  are 
especially  recommended.  2.  The  elements  of  FremA  syntax,  such 
as  the  uses  of  the  article,  the  personal  pronouns,  and  the  sub- 
junctive, the  partitive  constructions,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
participles.     3.    The  ability  to  turn  easy  English  into  French. 

4.  The  ability  to  translate  ordinary  French  readily  and  rapidly. 

5.  The  ability  to  pronounce  French  correctly.  It  is  believed  that 
a  fairly  good  pronunciation  of  French  can  be  obtained  in  the 
fitting  schools,  where  students  are  still  young  and  the  organs  of 
speech  are  more  readily  trained,  if  the  necessary  time  is  devoted 
to  the  subject.  French  pronunciation  should  be  studied  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  and  the  differences  of  vowel  qual- 
ities, of  stress,  pitch,  and  intonation  between  French  and  EhigUsh 
should  be  pointed  out. 

These  results  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  careful  study  of 
on  elementary  grammar,  such  as  Whitney's  Practical  French 
Grammar,  Part  I  (Holt  A  Co.)i  or  Orandgent's  Short  French 
Grammar  (Heath  i,  Co.),  or  Aldrich  and  Foster's  Foundations 
of  French  (Qinn  ft  Co.) ;  in  prose  composition,  from  the  study 
of  the  exercises  belonging  to  these  grammars  and  the  translatton 
of  the  first  thirty-four  pages  of  Grandgent'e  Selections  for  French 
CompositioQ;  in  reading,  from  the  stndy  of  from  four  hundred 
to  six  hundred  duodecimo  pages  from  the  works  of  at  least  three 
different  authors.  While  no  definite  authors  are  prescribed,  the 
following  are  suggested  aa  forming  It  aulta.'bXe  «oit^&a!b\Ki&-. 
Xaba'a  Reneh  Beading  for  Beginnera  (,Ho\t  h  Co.^,  'D>unKa,'^Jk 
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Tulips  Noire,  HalSry,  L'Abbe  Constautin,  Lalnche,  Le  Toykgs  d« 
Monsieur  PerricIiDa,  and  De  Vignj,  La  Canne  d«  jone.  For  the 
■tudy  of  pronunciation  Mateke'a  Primer  of  French  Pronunoi*- 
Uon  (Holt  &  Go.)  i>  reconunended.  (2  oredila.) 

b.    Advanced 

The  reqiUTementa  for  Advanced  French  are  as  follove:  1.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  modern  Trench  Syntax.  2.  The  sbilitj 
to  turn  modem  French  at  eight  into  idiomatic  English.  3.  The 
abiUty  to  translate  connected  Eugliah  prose  into  French.  4.  The 
ability  to  write  French  from  dictation. 

These  results  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  etuij  of  the  Hjmtax 
in  anf  of  the  usual  school  grammars,  such  as  Whitney's  Practical 
French  Grammar  (Holt  ft  Co.),  Edgrcn's  Compendious  French 
Grammar  (Heath  i,  Co.),  or  Bevier's  French  Grammar  (Holt  & 
Co.),  and  from  the  reading  of  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred 
duodecimo  pnges  of  prose  and  verse  from  at  least  tour  standard 
authors,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  Elementary  French. 
While  no  definite  texts  are  prescribed,  the  following  are  recom- 
mended as  forming  a  suitable  combination:  George  Sand,  !« 
Petite  Fadette,  MerimM,  Colomba,  Victor  Hugo,  Hernani,  Fon- 
t^nes,  Hietoriettes  Modemes  (D.  C.  Heath  i  Co.).  The  exam- 
ination will  include  a  test  of  pronunciation  and  the  writing  ot 
French  from  dictation.  (icrcJit.) 

ne  requirements  in  Elementary  and  Intermediate  German  are 
Msantially  those  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference  of  representa- 
tdvaa  from  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton, 
and  Yale  Univarsitlea. 

a.     Elementary 

A  satisfactory  preparation  will  rt-quirc:  The  ability  to  trans- 
late ea^  German  prose  and  verse  at  sight;  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  principle*  of  grammar,  embracing  especially  inlleo- 
Uons,  word-order,  syntsji,  the  composition  of  words,  the  force  of 
prefixes  and  auiBzet,  and  the  relation  of  the  English  and  Ger- 
man consonantal  changes;  the  ability  to  translate  easy  prose 
from  English  into  German;  also  the  ability  to  pronounce  German 
and  to  recognize  German  words  and  simple  sentences  when 
spoken.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  rules  for  pro- 
aaadMtiott,  length  of  vowels,  and  accentuation,  to  insure  the 
Saeat  and  intelligent  reaiUng  of  ttia  Qernuui  tAsia  used  in  the 
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olaas-Tooni.  This  prepBratioD  would  b«  reprraeated  ^pprcnd- 
uuitelf,  in  reading,  bj  Brandt'a,  WMtnef'a,  or  Hewett'a  It«Bd«r, 
uid  tbe  careful  study  of  one  or  more  modem  dramas  (about 
two  hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  eai^'  German) ;  in  grammu,  by 
Whitney's,  Brandt's,  Joynea-Ueissner's,  or  Thomas's  Qronunar; 
and  in  German  prose,  by  the  first  twenty- sis  exercises  in 
Harris's  Qerman  Prose  Composition.  The  work  in  Qennan  prose 
should  be  preserved  in  note  books  used  exclusively  for  that  pur- 
pose, written  in  ink,  and  consisting  of  the  original  work  dona 
by  the  student,  followed  Dy  the  corrected  work  approved  by  tbe 
teacher. 

All   candidates  must   present   a  statement   from   their  former 
teacher  of  the  amount  of  German  read  and  the  text-books  used. 
(^  crediU.) 
b.    Intermediate 
A  satisfactory  preparation  will  require.  In  addition  to  the  re- 
quiremente  for  Elementary  German:  the  ability  to  translate  or- 
dinary German  prose  and  verse  at  sight)  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  word -formation,  derivatives,  and  cognates;   advanced  German 
syntax,  with   espedal    reference  to  the  uses  of    the  tenses,  the 
modal  auxiliaries,  and  tbe  subjunctive  and  infinitive  moods;  the 
ability  to  translate  into  German  easy  connected  English  prose. 

It  is  believed  that  this  preparation  can  be  acquired  by  the  eare- 
ful  i«ading  of  five  hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  classical  and  con- 
temporary prose  and  verse,  in  addition  to  the  reading  required 
for  Elementary  German.  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  following  works:  Lms- 
ing*!  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Gcethe's  Egmont,  or  Goetz  von  Ber- 
licbingen,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  or  Maria  Stuart,  Hdne's 
Harzreise,  Freytag's  Bilder  aus  der  deutscben  Vergangenheit. 
For  the  preparation  in  translation  from  Engliab  into  German  the 
first  fifty  pages  of  von  Jagemanu'a  German  Prose  Composition, 
or  ita  equivalent,  is  recommended.  The  work  in  German  prose 
should  be  preserved  in  the  manner  suggested  under  Elementary 
German.  It  is  desirable  that  candidates  ebould  acquire  the 
ability  to  fallow  a  recitation  conducted  in  Qerman,  and  to  answer 
in  umple  German  sentences. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  present  a  statement  from  their 
former  teacher  of  the  amount  of  German  read  and  text-books 
used.  (^ItMd^^ 
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c.    AdTuie«d 

A  fourth  credit  ia  German  may  be  given  to  candidates  who 
fulfill,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  required  in  Elementary  uid 
Intermediate  German,  the  following  requirements:  Advanced 
German  grammar  and  syntax;  elements  of  the  comparative  gram- 
mar of  English  and  German;  study  of  Gtethe's  Hermann  nnd 
Dorothea,  or  Iphigenia,  Leaeing's  Nathan  der  Weise,  and  Schil- 
ler's Wallenstein,  and  the  reading  of  advanced  literary  and 
■dentiflc  German  prose;  advanced  German  prose  compoaition, 
and  the  ability  to  follow  lectures  given  in  German. 

Candidatca  will  present  statements  from  their  former  teachers 
of  the  work  done.  {i  crediL) 

a.     Elementary 

The  requirements  lor  Elementary  Latin  include  accuracy  in 
pTonunciation,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  forms,  familiarity 
with  the  simpler  principles  of  syntax,  a  vocabulary  of  from 
fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  common  words,  and  the  ability  to 
translate  ea»y  prose  at  sight,  and  to  write  simpls  sentences. 

These  attainments  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  careful  study 
of  an  elementary  t£Zt-hook  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pages  of  classical  prose  (for  instance,  four  books  of  C«sar  and 
two  or  three  orations  of  Cicero),  together  with  daily  esereise  in 
oral  or  written  composition  and  occasional  practice  at  sight 
reading.  The  eiamioationa  iu  Latin  Gomposition  for  lBOl-02 
will  be  based  upon  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  Cvsar's  Gallic 
War,  and  the  first  two  orations  of  Cicero  against  Cataline. 

{t  crediti.) 
b.    Advanced. 

The  requirements  for  Advanced  Latin  include  the  ability  to 
translate  at  sight  the  simpler  portions  of  Cicero's  orations  and 
Vergil's  JILneid,  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  Latin  hex- 
ameter, and  the  power  to  translate  a  passage  of  connected  Eng- 
lish based  on  Cicero. 

These  attainments  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  careful  study 
of  four  or  five  additional  orations  of  Cicero  and  sis  books  of 
Vergil's  fneid,  if  supplemented  by  daily  exercises  in  composi- 
tion in  connection  with  the  Cicero. 

Maeb  atreem  is  laid  upon  the  amount  and  character  of  the  com- 
poeition.     Th»  atodent  should  have  t,  great  &«*X  ol  ^wAUe  in 
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wrUing  aimple  exerciscB  illustrating  rules  and  idioms,  and  alao 
connected  narrative  based  upon  the  prose  authors. 

(*  crediti;  wilhoat  the  pr^tt  eompontton,  1  eridil.) 
aa.  Oresk 
a.     ElemcDtar; 
Grammar,  the  inflections,  the  formation  of  words,  uid  the  es- 
sential points  of  syntax;   Xenophon's  Anabaala,  books   I-IV,  or 
an  equivalent;  prose  composition   (Collar  k  DanieH'B  t«zt-book 
is  recommended] ;  translation  at  sight  of  easy  prose.    It  is  tx- 
pected  of  every  student  that  he  be  able  to  read  Greek  aloud  vith- 
out  stumbling.  («  ertdilt.) 

b.  AdTsnced 
Homer,  Iliad,  books  I-III,  or  an  equivalent;  advanced  prose 
composition.  The  candidate  must  show  a  thorough  acqualutanco 
with  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Homer,  and  must  be  able  to  soui 
any  given  passage  exactly  and  to  read  it  rhythmically.  In  the 
writing  of  Qreek  the  candidate  should  have  a  year's  training 
b^ond  that  required  in  Elementary  Qreek.  [i  eredit.) 

a  3.  BIOIOE7 

A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  extending  through  ona 
school  year,  the  time  divided  equally  between  Botany  and  Zool- 
ogy.   The  character  of  the  work  is  indicated  under  tbe  respeo- 
tive  statements  of  Botany  and  Zooli^  (subjects  10  and  11). 
U  ertdil.} 
at.  Fhfsloxrepbj' 

The  equivalent  of  Davis's  Physical  Qeography,  with  an  ap- 
proved laboratory  and  field  course  of  at  least  forty  exercises 
actually  performed  by  the  candidate.  Tbe  original  note-book, 
certified  by  the  irtstructor,  and  recording,  with  dates,  the  steps 
and  results  of  tbe  observations  made  by  the  candidate,  must  bs 
submitted  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  (/  ertdU.) 

»a.  Uectamnlcal  Draw  Ink 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  acquired  neatness  and  ao- 
curacy  in  the  use  of  drawing  instrumeote.  His  course  should 
bare  included  practice  in  line  work,  lettering,  machine  or  ar- 
chitectural working  drawings,  and  tracing.  He  should  present 
for  inspection  as  much  of  his  work  aa  possible,  duly  certified  by 
his  teachers.  As  an  examination  the  candidate  may  be  colled 
upon  to  make  ■  simple  working  drawing  ol  Mmn  i^«)a&tA.  ^- 
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Equinlent  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  houra  of  work  tuder 
inatruction.  {}4  credit.) 

SB-»ft.   Bhopwork 

Subjects  26-29  are  intended  to  be  eqiuTslent  to  the  similarlf 
named    University    courses    scheduled    under    Mechanical    Engi- 

Two  things  will  be  expected  of  the  candidate  who  presenta  any 
«ne  of  these  subjects  for  entrance  credit:  first,  a  certain  amount 
of  manual  dexterity  (i.  e.  handicraft),  as  evidenced  by  the  ueat- 
neas,  accuracy,  and  dispatch  with  which  he  can  executi:  a  given 
piece  of  work;  second,  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  materials  and  tools  used  in  the  craft,  coupled  with  a 
thorough  understanding  of  tbe  priociplea  involved  in  its  opera' 
tiona. 

Candidates  who  have  had  work  in  manual  training  or  aimilar 
•ohoola  should  present  note-books  and  pieces  of  work  executed  by 
them  and  certified  by  tbcir  instructors.  Those  whose  training 
has  been  la  commercial  shops  should,  as  tar  as  possible,  present 
letter*  from  their  employers  stating  clearly  and  in  some  detail 
the  time  they  have  been  employed,  the  kind  of  work  they  have 
done,  and  its  quality.  Any  candidate,  no  matter  what  his  cre- 
dentials are,  may  be  required  to  undergo  an  examination.  This 
may  be  oral,  written,  the  actual  execution  of  a  set  piece  of  work, 
or  all  combined.  In  each  subject  the  ability  to  read  and  follow 
a  working  drawing  is  expected. 

Below  are  given  the  more  specific  requirements  for  the  par- 
ticular subjects,  with  the  understanding  that  the  foregoing  gen- 
eral requirements  apply  to  them  all. 

26.     Woodworking 

The  ability  to  recognize  the  common  varieties  of  wood  and 
■oma  knowledge  of  their  physical  properties,  such  as  ease  of 
working,  strength,  toughness,  hardness,  etc.,  is  expected.  Can- 
didates must  be  familiar  with  the  uses  of  the  principal  hand 
tools  of  carpentry  and  with  their  care.  They  should  be  able  to 
make  the  ordinary  Idnds  of  joints  and  splices.  They  should  be 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  the  lathe,  the  jig,  band,  and  dr- 
eular  saws  and  planing  machines. 

Equivalent  to  about  two  hundred  hours  of  vrork  under  instruo- 
Uoa  in  a  manual  training  tcbool,  or  a  year  in  a  commercial 
^epL  (^  and**.). 
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27.    Ifargt  Work 

Thii  denutode  an  elementarf  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
wronght  iron  and  ateel,  including  the  proper  heats  &t  which  to 
work  them.  The  maoageraent  of  forge  snd  fire  and  the  nature  and 
uses  of  all  the  ordinarj  blacksmt thing  tools  should  be  known. 
The  candidate  must  be  able  to  execute  all  of  the  common  forging 
procesBSB,  including  the  various  forms  of  welds  in  iron  and  stee) ; 
he  is  also  expected  to  be  able  to  harden,  temper,  and  anneal  the 
latter. 

Equivalent  to  about  two  hundred  hours  ol  work  under  instruc- 
tion in  a  manual  training  school,  or  a  jesi  in  a  commercial  shop. 
i%  oreait.) 
28.    Foundrf  Work 

The  candidate  should  bare  a  knowledge  of  the  tools  and  proc- 
esses used  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  green  sand  moulding,  includ- 
ing core  work.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  cupola  and  know 
how  to  charge  and  operate  it.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  cast  iron  and  should  have  had  experience  in  pouring 
coat  iron  as  well  as  in  moulding. 

Equivalent  to  about  two  hundred  hours  under  Instmetion  In  a 
manual  training  school,  or  a  year  in  a  commercial  foundry. 

SB.    Machine  Shop 

A  knowledge  of  the  tools  and  processes  used  in  the  cold-worUng 
of  iron,  steel,  and  brass  is  demanded  of  the  candidate.  He  should 
be  able  to  execute  all  forms  of  visa-work,  such  as  chipping,  filing, 
scraping,  Atting,  and  Unisbing.  He  mnst  be  familiar,  throogh  ex- 
perience in  operating  them,  with  the  simpler  forms  of  machine 
tools,  such  as  the  en^^ne  lathe,  drill,  planer,  shaper,  and  milling 
machine.  A  knowledge  of  lajing  out  work  and  adjusting  it  to  be 
operated  upon  is  expected  of  him,  as  is  also  the  ability  to  keep 
both  hand  and  raachioe  tools  in  proper  working  condition. 

Equivalent  to  about  four  hundred  hours  under  Instmction  in 
a  manual  training  school,  or  two  years  in  a  cammercial  shop. 
(1  ondit.) 
A.  AdmlMloa  on  Examination 

Examinations  in  oil  entrance  subjects  are  beld  at  the  Univer- 
dty  in  August-September.  Entrance  examination:  will  also  be 
held  in  January  and  May  in  subjects  for  which  application  la 
mode,  in  writing;  at  I«aat  ten  days  betora  Vb*  ftiA  ^.■»\».v>n», 
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dkj.  The  January  and  May  examinations  will  be  open  only  to 
matriculated  atudenta,  (or  the  purpose  of  making  up  entrance  de- 
fidencies,  and  to  candidates  for  admiasion  whose  preparation  ia 
approved  bj  their  teachers.  Blanks  for  this  purpose,  and  speci- 
men esamination  queations,  maj  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  lU^strar. 

Entrance  examinations  are  held  in  the  following  order  (for 
dates  see  calendar,  page  6) : 

Fir$t  Day. — Elementaiy  Algebra,  8:15;  Advanced  Algebra, 
10:16;  Plane  Geometry,  1:3U;  8oltd  Geometry,  3:30;  Trigonom- 
etry, 4:46. 

Bvoond  Day. — Physiology,  Elementary  French,  8:16;  Chemis- 
try, Advanced  French  10:16;  English  History,  1:30;  Engliah 
Composition,  3:30. 

T'hird  Day. — Physics,  Spanish,  8:16;  American  Eistory,  Ele- 
mentary German,  10:16;  Zoology,  Intermediate  German,  1:30; 
Advanced  German,  Elementary  Latin,  3:30. 

fourth  Day. — Botany,  Advanced  Latin,  8:16;  UediiEval  and 
Modem  History,  Elementary  Greek,  10:16;  Freehand  Drawing, 
Advanced  Greek,  1:30;  Ancient  History,  3:30. 

For  the  present  examinations  will  not  be  formally  set  in  aut*- 
jeeta  E3-29;  In  special  eases  examinations  may  be  arranged  dur- 
ing the  third  and  fourth  examination  days. 

Candidates  for  admission  may,  if  they  prefer,  take  a  part  of 
thdr  examinations  a  semester  or  a  year  before  they  propose  to 
«it«r;  but  account  will  not  be  taken  of  an  examination  passed 
more  than  sixteen  months  before  the  proposed  time  of  entering. 

B.  Admtoslon  on  Recommendation 

A  candidate  fulflUing  all  the  requirements  for  admission  in  full 
standing  to  Bryn  Hawr,  California  (Groups  I  or  11),  Chicago, 
Columbia,  Cornell  (A.  B.  course).  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michi- 
gan, Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  or  Yale,  will  be  admitted  to  full 
nndergraduate  standing  without  further  tests. 

Preliminary  credits  secured  t^  passing  the  regular  entrance  ex- 
aminations of  any  of  the  institutions  named  above,  or  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  States  and 
Maryland,  may  be  offered,  in  place  of  recommendations  from  ap- 
praveA  schools,  in  subjects  corresponding  to  those  outlined  in  the 
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Entrance  credits  may  also  be  granted,  without  exftmiiuitioa, 
on  the  recDrnmendation  of  the  principal  of  anf  reputable  pre- 
paratory Bchool,  subject  to  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  completed  a  full  course  in  the 
school  and  have  been  duly  graduated  after  at  least  one  year's  at' 
tendance. 

2.  The  candidate  must  be  specifically  recommended  by  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  eubjecta  in  which  exemption  is  sought. 

3.  The  L'niverMly  reservei  the  right  to  reject  the  recommenda- 
tion in  any  particular  subject,  if  for  any  reason  the  work  done  ia 
deemed  insuOicieat  or  unsatisfactory. 

4.  In  English  CompoaitioD  recommendations  must  be  supple- 
mented by  an  acceptable  exercise  book,  duly  certified  by  the 
teacher,  or  by  a  s;itisfactory  exercise  in  writing  English,  at  the 
University. 

6.  In  Physics,  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Drawing,  Biology, 
and  Physiogrnphy  recommendatioas  must  be  supplemented  by  ac- 
ceptable drawings  and  laboratory  notebooks.  These  note-books 
should  contain  the  actual  notes  taken  in  the  laboratory,  not 
copies;  and  drawings  and  notes  must  be  certified  hy  the  teacher. 
In  Physics  the  candidate  must  also  pass  an  examination  in  the 
text-book  work,  at  the  University. 

6.  In  all  History  subjects  (completed  since  189S)  recommenda- 
tions must  be  supplemented  by  acceptable  note-books,  duly  certi- 
fied by  the  teacher. 

7.  In  English  Literature  recommendations  must  be  supple- 
mented by  an  acceptable  oral  examination,  at  the  University. 

B.  In  French  and  German  (completed  since  1800]  recommen- 
dations must  be  supplemented  by  acceptable  exerdse  books  in 
Prose  Composition,  duly  certified  by  the  teacher. 

9.  In  Advanced  Greek  recommendations  must  be  supplemented 
by  acceptable  exercise  books  in  Prose  Composition,  duly  certified 
by  the  teacher. 

10.  Recommended  graduates  of  the  San  Jose,  Los  Angelee, 
Chico,  and  San  Diego  State  Normal  Schools  may  be  admitted, 
without  examination,  except  in  English  Composition,  to  pro- 
visional undergraduate  standing,  such  standing  subject  to  revision 
after  one  year's  attendance. 

A  candidate  presenting  acceptable  recommendations  in  subjects 
aggregating  fifteen  credits  may  be  assured  of  admission  to  the 
Universily,  notwithstanding  various  Bupplementt>ry  tM^  -w^oi^ 
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will  not  be  given  until  all  required  testa  tutve  been  ftatiBroctorily 

SecommeadationH  will  be  considered  at  anjr  time  of  tbe  year, 
bnt  since,  in  general,  candidates  cannot  be  assured  of  admission 
to  the  University  without  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects, 
it  is  important  that  recommendations  be  forwarded  as  early  as 
possible. 

Blanks  for  admisdon  on  recommendation  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Eecistrar. 

11.  AS  SPECIAL  STUDBNTS 

Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  not  be  received  aa 
special  students. 

The  privileges  extended  to  special  students  are  not  intended 
for  those  who  come  directly  from  the  schools,  with  iosufGcient 
preparation  for  regular  standing,  but  (or  those  who  are  qualified 
by  age,  character,  practical  experience,  and  habits  of  study  to 
profit  by  university  courses.  Such  properly  qualified  persons  may 
be  admitted  as  special  students,  without  fulfilling  the  r^ular 
entrance  requirements,  upon  presenting  satisfactory  credentials 
and  testimonials. 

Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  University  regulations 
as  r^Tilar  undergraduates,  and  they  may  become  candidates  for 
graduation  upon  fulfilling  all  University  requirements,  including 
those  for  entrance. 

-  A  failure  on  the  part  of  any  special  student  to  maintain  a  good 
standing  in  the  studies  to  which  he  is  admitted  will  at  once  sever 
his  connection  with  the  University;  and  a  special  student  sus- 
pended for  failure  in  University  work  may  be  readmitted  onfy 
upon  attaining  r^ular  undergraduate  standing. 

Blank  applications  for  admission  aa  special  students  may  be 
obtained  from  the  R^strar. 

III.  TO  ADVANCED  STANDINQ 

Students  from  other  Institutions  of  recogtuzed  collegiate  rank, 
who  present  letters  of  honorable  dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to 
inch  standing  and  upon  such  terms  as  tbe  Faculty  may  deem 
equitable.  Students  from  institutions  of  equivalent  rank,  who 
maintain  a  aatisfactory  record  after  admission,  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  same  standing  as  at  the  former  institution,  except  that  no 
auch  student  can  be  given  more  than  three  years'  advanced  credit 
(alaety  boart  tomrd  graduation) .    Sv«ry  candidate  is  required 
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to  presenti,  along  with  a  catalogue  of  the  inatitntioii  in  which 
lie  has  stadied,  a  full  Htatemeot,  dulj  certified,  of  the  studies  lie 
haa  completed,  including  atudiea  paased  or  credited  at  entniDce. 

Kecommended  graduates  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
Bchool,  and  of  other  approved  State  Normal  Schools  where  the 
normal  training  has  been  preceded  bj  a  full  four  years'  high 
school  course,  m».j  be  granted  an  advan<!ed  credit  of  not  more 
than  thirty  hours. 

Blank  applications  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  maf  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  work 
done  before  entering  the  University  must  be  filed  within  one  year 
after  matriculation;  and  such  applications  will  not  be  received  at 
a  later  date. 

IV.  TO  ORADUATE  5TANDIN0 
Graduates  of  this  University,  and  of  other  institutions  of 
recognized  collegiate  rank,  may  be  admitted  to  graduate  standing 
in  the  University  upon  presentation  of  diplomas  or  equivalent 
credentials.  They  may  become  candidates  for  advanced  degrees 
upon  fulfilling  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Faculty.  In  case 
they  become  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  the  question 
of  hours  required  (or  graduation  may  be  waived  and  the  degree, 
conferred  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  not  less  than  thirty 
hours  of  University  work  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  major  and 
minor  requirements.  Graduate  students  not  candidates  for  ao^ 
d^ree,  may  be  admitted,  upon  the  approval  of  the  major  pro- 
fessor, to  such  work  as  tbdr  previous  training  seems  to  warrant. 
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Bc^MrMIOD 

On  tbe  appointed  RegistratiOD  Daji,  in  September  and  Januarj', 
each  Btudcnt  must  obtain  a  certiilcate  of  regiatration  in  perton,  at 
tbe  B^atrar'B  office. 

Matriculated  students  maj  Tegieter  after  tbe  appointed 
B^stration  Da^  onlj'  upon  paTinent  of  an  additional  fee  of  two 
dollare. 

atDdr  cu4 

At  tbe  Registrar'H  office  the  student  receives  a  card  for  aelec- 
tioa  of  studiea  for  the  BCmeater.  This  card,  properly  lllled  out, 
and  approved  bj  tbe  major  professor,  must  be  filed  with  the 
JUgiatrar  within  ten  dafs  after  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 
Aft«r  this  date  study  cards  will  be  accepted  only  upon  payment 
of  a  special  fee  of  two  dollsTS.  Students  registering  after  tbis' 
date  must  bare  their  study  cards  indorsed  by  all  the  instructors 
under  whom  work  is  taken. 

Bnrallmeiit  tn  Olawes 

A  student  desiring  to  enter  any  class  must  present  his  certiflcate 
of  registration  to  the  instructor  for  enrollment  at  the  banning 
of  each  semester.  Whether  the  student  is  qualified  for  enrollment 
in  any  particular  class  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the- 
instructor  in  charge.  In  general,  tbe  pre- requisites  for  taldng 
any  given  course  are  noted  under  "Ckrarsea  of  Instruction." 

Chance  of  Studies 

A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subject  once  taken  up,  or  to  take 
up  a  new  subject  after  the  study  card  has  been  filed,  must  present 
to  the  Committee  on  Registration  of  Studies  a  petition  for  such 
change,  approved  by  the  major  professor  and  by  tbe  instructors 
whose  subjects  are  to  be  taken  or  dropped.  In  general,  petitions 
W  approved,  if  thiy  do  not  give  the  student  too  many  hours  or 
too  few  hours,  and  if  presented  within  one  month  after  the 
banning  of  the  semester,  are  granted  witbout  question.  If 
presented  at  a  later  time  in  the  semester  they  will  be  granted 
only  for  ectraordinary  reasons;  if  otherwise  acceptable  but 
pnetnMi   after   the   dose  of   the   semester,  they  will  be  granted 


onlT'  on  paymrat  of  ■  Bpedal  TegistT«tion  fee  of  two  dolUn  for 
Mch  course. 

Cb»DK«  or  Major  Sabjaot 

Petitions  to  change  the  major  subject  will  be  granted  when 
•pprored  bf  the  professors  in  charge  of  both  the  old  and  the  new 
eubjects,  the  student  being  held  to  all  the  requirements  of  the 
new  major  subject.  In  general,  the  major  subject  maj  be  changed 
at  the  end  of  the  first  j'ear,  and  in  some  cases  later,  without 
appreciable  loss  of  time  to  the  student. 

Amount  of  Work 

Fifteen  hours  per  week  of  recitations  or  lectures,  or  their  equiv- 
alent in  laboratory  work,  constitute  an  average  semester's  work. 
Students  may  register  for  as  few  as  thirteen  or  as  many  as 
eighteen  hours,  except  that  where  conditions  or  failures  have  been 
incurred  in  the  preceding  semester  not  more  than  fifteen  hoars 
may  be  registered  unless  by  special  permisaion  of  the  Committee 
on  Rf^stratioQ.  Permission  to  register  for  less  than  thirteen 
hours  may  be  granted  for  special  reasons.  Petitions  for  irregular 
hours  should  be  presented  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester. 

Every  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  understood  to  represant 
approximately,  for  the  average  student,  three  hours  of  actual 
work  per  week,  through  one  semester.  Thus,  in  lecture  or  recita- 
tion work,  one  hour  is  allotted  to  the  lecture  or  recitation  and 
two  hours  for  preparation  or  subsequent  reading  and  study  on  the 
part  of  the  student.  Where  the  time  is  wholly  occupied  with 
drawing,  field,  or  laboratory  work,  three  full  hours  per  wedc 
through  one  semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  hour 
that  counts  toward  graduation.  Where  the  drawing,  field,  or 
laboratory  work  is  supplemented  by  systematic  outside  reading  or 
experiment  under  the  direction  of  the  Instructor,  such  a  reduc- 
tion may  be  made  in  actual  drawing,  field,  or  laboratory  Uma  aa 
norimn  just  to  the  department  concerned. 

Condi  tloDB  and  Fallnrea 

A  atudent  conditioned  in  any  subject  may  arrange  with  the 
instructor  concerned  for  such  supplementary  examinations  or 
study  OS  will  make  good  the  deficiency;  but  such  deficiency 
must  be  removed  within  one  year  after  the  condition  is  incurred, 
otherwise  the  condition  will  be  considered  a  failure.  Work 
reported  as  incomplete  must  be  made  up  within  one  semeeter.  A 
student  failing  in  any  subject  cannot  receive  credit  for  the  portion 
in  which  the  lailure  ia  incurred,  until  iha  Bab\«cJL^ka&^MM&x«-T«t 
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ictcred  and  takes  over  agnia  in  cUu.  A  condition  or  f^lura,  or 
withdrawal  from  class  without  pennission  of  the  Committee  on 
Registration  of  Studies,  limits  tha  student  to  fifteen  hours  tha 
■emester  following. 

XntrBnee  Coadltlana 
Students  admitted  to  partial  standing  ma^  make  up  defldenciee 
^JJ  (1)  completing  before  graduation,  in  addition  to  the  one 
hnndred  and  twenty  hours  required  for  graduation,  five  hours  of 
Univeruty  work  tor  each  entrance  credit  lacking  (except  in  the 
caae  of  English  Composition,  which  must  be  passed  on  examina- 
tion);  or  (2)  bj  passing  entrance  examinations  in  the  addi- 
tional Bubjects  necessary,  provided  such  examinations  are  passed 
within  one  year  after  admission  to  the  Universitj.  All  supple- 
mentary tests  necessary  to  give  final  entrance  credit  in  any  recom- 
mended subjects  must  be  fulfilled  within  one  year  after  matricula- 
tion. 

Vrom  Special  to  Retntar  StiindlnB 

Bpedal  atudenta  may  be  entered  in  regular  standing  and  become 
eandidat«s  for  graduation.on  passing  examinations  in  the  required 
number  of  subjects.  In  place  of  entrance  examinations  University 
work  to  the  amount  of  five  hours  for  each  entrance  credit  may  be 
offered  in  University  subjects  which  are  also  included  in  the  en- 
trance group. 

UDlTeraltr  Credit  for  Extra  Bntranee  SabJecU 
Credit  toward  graduation  may  be  given  for  entrance  subjects  in 
exoesa  of  the  number  required  for  admission,  provided  such  extra 
entrance  subjects  are  also  University  subjects,  and  are  successfully 
continued  in  the  University  within  two  years  after  matriculation, 
and  provided  the  student's  general  University  record  is  deemed 
proof  of  superior  scholarship.  Applications  for  such  University 
credit  must  be  mode  within  two  years  after  matriculation.  After 
matriculation  additional  entrance  credits  may  be  olTered  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  entrance  deflcieneies,  except  that  recom- 
mended subjects  requiring  supplementary  tests  for  final  credit  may 
be  counted  as  extra  entrance  subjects,  if  such  supplementary  teste 
are  fulfilled  within  one  year. 

UnlTertltj  Cred't  r«r  Special  Oonrses 

University  credit  is  given  only  for  work  done  in  residence  at  the 
Univerdty.  Work  prescribed  by  any  professor,  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  cannot  be  done  at  the  University  or  can  be  more  advan- 
tMgtou^  done  elsewhere,  ma.j  be  regarded  aa  work  done  in  real- 
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dnee.  Bat  mch  apedal  work  must  be  duly  registered  in  adTince 
•nc  must  be  included  in  the  thirty-siz  hours  permitted  for  any 
oaloidsr  year. 

A<Ituioc<I  StuldlnB  from  Other  Instltntloni 
Advanced  standing  for  work  done  before  matriculation  will 
generally  be  given  only  when  certifted  as  having  been  completed 
in  Mme  institution  of  recognized  cellmate  rank,  or,  in  par- 
ticular cases,  to  recommended  graduates  of  approved  State  Normal 
Schools  (see  p.  49).  In  special  cases  also  permiasian  may  be  given 
by  the  Faculty  to  receive  credit  on  examination  for  work  equiva- 
lent to  regular  University  courses.  Applications  for  advanced 
standing  on  the  basis  of  work  done  before  entering  the  Univerdty 
must  be  made  within  one  year  after  matriculation. 

LesTs  of  Abienea 

A  student  desiring  to  leave  the  University  for  a  brief  time 
should  apply  to  the  Committee  on  R^stration.  If  leave  of  absence 
is  desired  on  account  of  sickness  the  petition  must  be  indorsed  by 
the  Professor  of  Hygiene.  A  leave  of  absence  is  merely  a  justifica- 
tion of  the  absence  and  not  a  relief  from  the  work  that  has  been' 
missed.  A  leave  of  absence  is  usually  necessary  only  in  case  of  in- 
terrupted work;  a  student  in  good  standing  absent  one  or  mor* 
semesters  may  re-enter  at  the  l>^finiiing  of  any  semester  without 
formal  petition. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  STUDENT 

Graduate  students  in  Law  and  Engineering  and  undergraduate 
students  in  full  standing,  are  charged  a  regiatration  fee  of  ten 
ioilart  per  semester;  undergraduates  in  partial  standing  and 
special  students,  fifteen  dollars  per  semester.  In  additlofc,  stu- 
dents in  laboratory  courses  pay  for  the  materials  which  they  use, 
and  in  various  courses  syllabus  fees  are  charged.  The  payments 
required  in  advance  are  different  for  the  diCTereDt  courses,  ranging 
from  fifty  cents  to  tmenty-five  doUari  per  semester. 

Cost  of  LlTlnK 
The  cost  of  living  in  Roble  Hall,  including  board,  fondsbed 
rooms,  light,  heat,  and  attendance,  averages  about  twenty-five 
dollars  per  month.  Students  furnish  their  own  linen,  blankets, 
towels,  and  napkins.  Booms  In  Endna  Hall,  similarly  furnished, 
but  withfrat  board,  cost  from  $4.50  to  $5.50  per  month,  with  two 
in  ft  room.     There  are  a  few  single  rooms  at  $7  per  month. 
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StndentB  occupjing  k  double  room  ftloDe  pay  the  full  price  of  the 
room.  Each  double  room  is  famished  with  two  dngle  beds. 
Itoo&u  may  be  reseired  in  advance  by  maldng  a  deposit  of  two 
dollars. 

In  Palo  Alto  and  Collie  Terrace,  at  an  average  distance  of  • 
mile  and  quarter  from  the  University,  good  rooms  and  board,  in 
private  houaea,  can  be  obtained  at  from  eighteen  to  twent}'-five 
dollars  per  month.  A  conuderable  number  of  students  live  in  co- 
operative clubs,  in  which  good  board  and  rooms  may  be  had  for 
Qfteen  dollars  per  month.  These  rooms  are  lighted  and  heated, 
but  usually  unfurnished.  Special  commutation  tickets  are  issued 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  students  living  in  towns 
on  the  line  of  the  railway,  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose,  can 
easily  go  to  and  from  the  University  daily.  Carriages  connect 
with  all  trains  at  Palo  Alto.  A  careful  list  of  available  rooms  and 
boarding  places  outside  the  Halls  is  compiled  a  week  or  ten  days 
before  the  opening  of  the  University  year,  and  is  on  flie  for  easy 
reference  at  the  Information  Bureau  of  the  Christian AssociaUons, 
in  the  quadrangle.  New  students  will  find  no  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing suitable  accommodations  upon  thdr  arrival. 

The  University  Inn,  located  near  the  quadrangle,  haa  dining 
Mcommodationa  for  about  three  hundred  students.  The  cost  of 
board  during  1900-01,  wholly  on  the  order  plan,  has  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  student,  ranging  between  flS 
and  f20  per  month. 

Books  and  stationery  will  average  from  eighteen  to  twenty-flve 
dollars  per  year. 

The  expenses  of  the  student,  exclusive  of  clothing  and  railway 
fftrea,  need  not  exceed  922C  to  9300  per  year. 

MEnORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

The  LxLAflD  BrANTOHo  Jdhiob  Scholabship,  established  by  the 
surviving  founder,  in  IBOO,  in  memory  of  her  son,  pays  the  neces- 
sary  expenses  of  its  holder  throughout  the  undergraduate  course. 
The  first  holder  is  Mr.  John  Titus  Cooper,  of  Los  Angeles. 

seLP-5UPP0RT  OP  STUIWNTS 
A  considerable  number  of  students  manage,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other.to  earn  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  expenses  while  attending 
the  University.  Such  opportunities  occur  in  the  line  of  office  and 
laboratory  assistance,  personal  services  of  numerous  kinds,  and 
tJw  auaugeiaent  of  vsrioua  student  enterprises. 
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The  Christian  AHSociatiooB,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  tjtudent  Employment,  register  without  charge  all 
students  who  apply  tor  employment,  and  supply  employers  with 
student  labor  as  denuinded.  In  general,  the  demand  and  supply 
ere  very  nearly  equal,  but  the  Committee  desire  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  new  students  who  intend  to  earn  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
their  living,  to  the  following  results  of  their  experience; 

1.  Except  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  second  semester, 
there  is  a  constant  over-supply  of  those  wishing  to  do  teaching, 
clericol  labor,  typewriting,  and  stenography.  None  hut  thoM 
having  superior  qualifications  and  experience  are  likely  to  secure 
employment  the  first  semester. 

2.  There  is  constant  demand  for  men  and  especially  women 
students  who  can  do  domestic  labor  of  any  kind;  many  earn  board 
and  room  rent  by  waiting  on  table,  washing  dishes,  general  house- 
work, house  cleaning,  gardening,  etc. 

3.  Btudents  who  can  do  any  kind  of  domestic  or  manual  labor 
trell,  and  who  have  thoroughly  good  health,  can  earn  thdr  board, 
by  three  hours'  work  per  day,  or  board  and  room  by  four  hours' 
work  per  day.  Those  who  have  learned  a  trade  find  it  compara- 
tively easy  ta  earn  their  expenses,  obtaining  employment  as  bar- 
bers, plumbers,  bookbinders,  printers,  mechanics,  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, engineers,  etc.  But  the  Committee  strongly  advise  that 
no  student  should  come  to  tlie  University  without  resources  suffi- 
cient for  the  expenses  of  one  semester.  There  have  been  several 
instances  of  failure  in  studies  and  serious  ill-health  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  come  without  resources. 

4.  The  University  curriculum  is  adapted  to  those  who  tutw 
control  of  their  entire  time  for  study.  No  student  who  must  earn 
bis  living,  therefore,  should  undertake  to  graduate  in  four  years. 

5.  No  student  should  come  expecting  to  earn  money,  who  can 
do  nothing  well;  skill  is  absolutely  essential,  as  competition  la 
quite  as  severe  in  the  college  community  as  elsewhere. 

BtndsnU'  Oalld 
The  Studirtb'  Guild  is  a  ri^larly  incorporated  association 
for  mutual  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness  or  other  unusual  emer- 
gency. Its  resources  are  mainly  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
students  and  faculty,  fifty  cents  per  semester  being  the  ordinary 
subscription.  The  Guild  employs  a  trained  nurse  who  Is  constant- 
ly in  attendance  at  the  University- 


Candidates  may  present  themaelves  for  graduation  in  January, 
Ua;,  and  September. 

No  d^ree  will  be  granted  to  any  person  who  baa  not  spent  at 
l«aat  one  year  in  resident  study  at  the  UniTersity.  No  honorary 
degrees  are  given. 

Bachelor  of  Arte 

The  degree  of  Bachelos  of  Abts  (A.  B.)  is  granted  to  students 

wtio  hare  satisfactorily  coiAple(«d  the  equivalent  of  four  years' 

work  of  fifteen  hours  of  lecture  or  recitation  weekly,  or  a  total  of 

'    one  hundred  and  twenty  hours,  and  who  have  also  satisGed  the  r«- 

quirementa  in  major  and  minor  subjects. 

Each  student  selects  aa  his  major  subject  or  specialty  the  work 
of  aome  one  departaent  This  department  has  the  authority  to 
require  the  completion  of  tMs  major  subject,  and  also  of  anch 
minor  subjects  in  other  departmenta  as  may  be  considered  nec- 
essary or  desirable  collateral  ivork.  Such  major  and  minor  re- 
quirements taken  together  will  not  exceed  forty  hours  of  UniTer- 
sity work,  or  one-third  of  the  student's  time  for  the  four  years 
of  undergraduate  work. 

With  these  exceptions,  all  the  undergraduate  work  in  all 
departments  is  elective.  The  student  may  freely  choose  for  such 
elective  work  any  subject  taught  In  the  University,  which  his  pre- 
vious studies  have  prepared  lum  to  undertake. 

The  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject  of  any  student  is 
expected  to  act  as  adviser  to  the  student  in  educational  matters, 
and  the  recommendation  of  such  professor  is  necessary  to  grad- 

BaehelsT  at  !.■«■ 

The  profesuonal  degree  of  BAcncLOB  of  Lawb  (LL.  B.)  is 
granted  to  students  who  have  previously  received  the  academic  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  have  com- 
pleted fifteen  courses  in  Law,  exclusive  of  Elemental?  Law  and  the 
Special  Courses  in  Law,  provided  they  have  spent  tMio  years  in 
resident  etudy  at  the  University,  one  year  of  which  has  been  as 
graduate  studenta.  Special  students  {and  others  at  least  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  at  matriculation)  who  have  spent  three  years  in 
realdent  study  at  the  University  and  have  completed  the  above 
work  with  distinguished  excellence,  will  also  be  given  the  degree 
of  Jke&«/ar  of  Iawv. 
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Advanced  Desi-e«e 

AdinlMiOD  to  CandlilBcr 

Every  appUcftut  for  an  advaaced  degree  monk  file  at  the  R^s- 
trar'B  office  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  semeater  preceding 
that  in  which  the  degree  iB  Bought,  a  formal  application  including 
a  etatement  of  the  propoBcd  course  of  study.  This  application 
must  be  approved  by  the  major  profeaBor,  and  upon  acceptance  by 
the  Faculty  the  applicant  is  admitted  to  candidly  for  such  ad- 
vanced degree.  It  ia  advisable  that  such  application  be  made  aa 
early  as  possible  in  the  student's  course.  Where  a  thesis  is  re- 
quired it  shall  be  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  major  profeBaor, 
and,  if  for  the  doctor's  d^ree,  shall  be  presented  in  its  final 
form  at  least  uz  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  semester  in  which' 
the  decree  is  sought.  Accepted  theses  for  the  master's  d^ree, 
shall  be  bound  in  a  uniform  style  and  deposited  in  the  Vniversi^ 
Library.  No  advanced  degree  will  be  conferred  except  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  appropriate  Faculty  committee. 

The  degree  of  Masteb  or  Abts  (A.  M.)  is  conferred  upon  grad- 
uates of  UiiB  University,  and  upon  others  who  have  had  an  equiva- 
lent training  elsewhere,  on  the  satisfactory  completion,  in  resi- 
dence, of  one  year  of  graduate  work,  beyond  the  baccalaureate  re- 
quirements of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  Bought,  utd 
on  the  presentation  of  an  approved  thesis,  or  the  passing  of  a  sat- 
iafactory  examination,  or  both.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  year's 
workrequired  of  the  candidate  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  major  study. 
Work  done  in  the  University  outside  of  the  requirements  for  the 
d^ree  must  be  r^;lstered,  but  will  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
connection  trith  the  d^ree. 

ttpedal  regulations  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  report  upon  tbe  character  of  the  work  done  will  be  made 
bf  each  instructor  under  whom  a  candidate  is  registered. 

2.  Some  evidence  of  ability  to  do  original  work  is  required  of 
every  candidate.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  examination,  a  theda 
ia  expected,  unlesa  such  evidence  is  furnished  in  other  ways. 

In  tbe  departments  of  applied  science  the  professional  degree  of 
EiramcEB  ia  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this  University,  and 
upon  others  who  have  had  an  equivalent  training  elsewhere,  on  the 
satiBtactory  completion,  in  re^dence,  of  one  year  of  profesrional 
Btndy  beytnid  the  bwwaUureate  requirementa  ot  tbe  ds^ttramft.  V:^ 


which  the  degree  Ib  sought,  and  on  the  presentation  of  an  approved 
theaiH,  Hhowing  ability  to  do  independent  work. 

Doctor  of  PUl«(oplij 

The  de^^ree  of  Doctor  o»  Philobopht  (Ph.  D.)  ie  conferredupon 
graduates  of  this  Universitj,  and  upon  others  who  hare  had  an 
equivalent  training  elsevrhGre  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
at  least  three  years  of  graduate  work,  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
requirements  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  sought, 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  d<^ee  is  given  only  on  the  ground  of  advanced  scholar' 
■hip  and  the  ability  to  do  independent  work  in  some  special  line, 
and  not  for  merely  faithful  study  for  a  prescribed  time  or  course, 
nor  for  miscellaneous  study.  Three  years  represent  the  minimum 
time  in  which  the  degree  can  be  obtained  and  often  a  longer  period 
of  study  will  be  necessary. 

8.  Qraduatc  work  done  elsewhere  may  be  accepted  in  place  of 
resident  study  in  thisUniversity;  but  in  no  case  will  private  study 
without  sufficient  guidnnce,  or  pursued  at  a  distance  from  libraries 
or  laboratories  or  other  necessary  facilities,  be  accepted  as  an 
equivalent;  and  no  degree  will  be  granted  to  any  person  who  has 
not  spent  at  least  the  last  year  of  such  study  in  reudence  at  this 
University. 

3.  The  course  of  study  shall  embrace  one  major  subject  and  one 
or  two  minors  in  related  departments.  The  minor  subject  or  sub- 
jects shall  represent  approximatelf  one-tbird  of  the  course  of 
Study;  except  that  such  minor  subjects  may  be  waived,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  subject  is 
taken  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Faculty,  whenever  the  general 
preparation  or  special  needs  of  the  candidate  make  such  a  course 
seem  desirable. 

4.  Ihe  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  of  such  a  character  as 
shall  display  power  of  original  and  independent  investigation  and 
constitute  an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  He  must  guaran- 
tee the  printing  of  the  thesis,  in  a  form  approved  by  me  Faculty, 
within  one  year  after  the  degree  is  conferred,  and  must  deposit  one 
hundred  copies  in  the  University  Library. 

5.  The  candidate  must  sustain  such  final  examinations  in  major 
and  minor  subjects  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  departments  in 
which  studies  are  taken,  and  also  shall  submit  to  such  tests  or  ex- 
aminations as  may  oe  required  by  the  special  Examining  Commit- 
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t««  of  tlie  Pacultj.  This  special  committee  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  fltneas  of  the  candidate. 

The  special  Examining  Committee  shall  consist  in  each  case  of 
(1 )  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject,  (2)  the  one  or 
more  professors  in  charge  of  the  minor  subjects,  (3)  two  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  whose  departments  lie  near- 
est  to  that  of  the  major  professor,  and  (4)  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Study,  acting  as  its  secretary. 

6.  In  addition  lo  the  foregoing  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
University,  the  Faculty  will,  in  general,  insist  upon  the  following 
conditions:  (a)  That  all  candidates  be  required  to  show  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  French  and  German;  (b)  That,  wheoerer  prao- 
ticable,  the  departmental  examinations,  in  both  major  and  minor 
subjects,  be  written,  the  papers  of  candidates  to  be  submitted  Ufi 
the  special  committee  prior  to  the  day  fixed  for  the  final  teat  be- 
fore that  committee;  (o)  That  examinations  in  minors  be  held  not 
earlier  than  the  second  semester  before  the  time  named  for  confer- 
ring the  degree. 


Courses  of  Instruction 


[CouriM  for  1900-01,  with  Annauneementa  for  1901-02.} 

GREEK 

Adocstus  Tabes  Miierat,  Ph.  D.,  Profesaor  of  Greek. 
WAI.TEB  WiTipm^  A.  U.,  Professor  of  Clasracal  Fhilolog]'. 
^EHBY  RUBBTON   Faibclodoh,  Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Clawical 
literature. 
HiLBoU)  Stbcam  Mucklbbtok,  a.  M.,  Instructor  m  Oredc 


The  undergrsdnate  couTses  in  Greek  are  intended  to  train  the 
•tudent  eardullj  in  the  language  itself,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
authors  studied  as  representing  the  great  departments  of  litera- 
ture, and  to  enable  him  to  approach  intelligentlr  the  prohlems  of 
Greek  life  and  Greek  thought.  The  instruction  in  the  lower  olasnea 
is  giren  chiefly  by  means  of  recitations,  hnt  as  the  student  ad- 
vances these  are  suppletnented  by  lectures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  provision  Is  made  for  those  who  have  had  no 
Greek  before  coming  to  the  University. 

1.  Blementary. — Grammar;  translation  of  ea^  prose;  Gredc 
composition.  After  the  essential  grammatical  forma  have  been 
mattered, passages  of  continuous  prose  are  taken  up  for  translation, 
and,  aa  soon  as  is  practicable,  the  Aaabaais.  The  student  is  made 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  syntax,  and  escerciKcs  in  writ- 
ing Greek  are  regularly  introduced.  This  course  doea  not  count  aa 
a  part  of  the  major  work  for  students  in  Greek. 

S  Arf.,  hoth  aemettara.  (HiTOKXESTOif.) 

2.  Herodotus  and  Homer, — Selections  from  Herodotus  and 
the  Odyssey.  Course  2  is  open  to  those  who  have  offered  subject 
22  on  entrnnee,  or  who  have  completed  course  1  in  the  University. 

3  hri.,  Itt  aemeiter.  (UuiKB.J 


3-  Plato  and  Lysbu.— A  oootinustioii  of  ooorw  2.  Tlw  Apol* 
OgJ  And  Crito,  and  selcctioiu  from  Lyaiaa. 

9  hra.,  2d  lemetter.  (Miluk.) 

4.  Prose  Compoaltloa  and  Slgbt  TranBlatloa. — Simpla 
FroH  is  taken  up  for  sight  reading,  and  the  exercises  are  baaed 
upon  the  text  read.  Courae  4  is  required  of  all  student*  in 
eouraaa  Z  And  3  who  are  making  G.eek  their  major  studf. 

t  Ars.,  both  temeatert.  {HUBRAT.) 

5.  Homer. — A  critical  study  of  the  Iliad,  with  diecuuiona  and 
papers  on  Homeric  topics.  Open  to  tltose  who  have  completed 
courses  2  and  3,  or  an  cquiyalent. 

3  hri.,  1ft  Mmeater.  (Faikclouoh.) 

6.  Oratory.— Jebb'a  Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators,  with 
lecturea.    A  continuation  of  course  6. 

S  Art.,  id  temetter.  (Fahouhioh.} 

7.  Prose  Composition  and  Slgbt  Translation.— Selections 
for  translation  will  be  made  from  the  historical  and  philosophical 
writers.  A  variety  of  practical  ezerdaeB  in  Greek  composition 
will  be  prepared  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Open  onlj 
to  those  wlto  have  completed  course  4,  or  an  equivalent,  but 
required  of  major  students  before  graduation. 

£  hr:,  both  wmesler*.       (Fjjxcloiioh.) 

8.  Classical  Hythology. — A  study  of  the  Greek  and  Koman 
myths,  illustrated  by  ancient  sculptures  and  vase-paintings,  l^o- 
turee,  illustrated  with  atereopticon,  and  recitations. 

£  hn.,  l*i  aemetttr.  (Mtllu.) 

9.  History  of  Qreek  Sculpture. — From  the  earliest  timas 
down  to  the  time  of  Alexander.  Lectures,  illustrated  with 
atereopticon,  and  reatationa. 

£  hr«.,  2d  temetier.  {Muxn.) 

10.  Qreek  Testament.— The  Harmony  of  tha  Gospels  la 
Greek.  1  hr.,  both  •entealert.  (UiuxB.) 

11.  Qreek  Tragedy. — The  Promethena  of  Aeachylus,  the 
Antigone  and  Electra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  ffippolytns  and  Iphl- 
geneia  Taurica  of  Euripides  are  read  and  interpreted.  Other 
plays  are  aasigned  for  private  study,  and  lacturw  on  the  drama 
are  from  time  to  time  iJvhl 

a  kr*^  hoik  eeweeters.  (.HoiB^T.) 
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12.  Plata  and  DemmUienes.— The  Phaedo  and  the  Da 
Corona  are  read  and  interpreted. 

S  hr>,  Itt  temeiter,  (FAiBOLonaH.) 

13.  Ttaucydldes.— Books  VI  and  VII,  the  Sicilian  Expedi- 
tion. (Goursea  12  and  13  alUmate  with  couth  II,  and  will  not 
be  given  in  IBOl-02.) 

3  Itri.,  2d  atmetter.  (FAHtcLonoH.) 


The  graduate  coilrsea  in  Greek  are  intended  especdall^  foi 
tboM  who  are  working  for  adranoed  d^rees  or  who  are  looking 
forward  to  teaching.  They  differ  from  the  undergraduate  couraea 
announced  above,  in  that  they  claim  a  larger  share  of  the  student's 
time  and  lead  him  to  a  broader  and  more  comprehensiTe 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature.  He  is  introduced  to 
higher  philological  work  and  ia  trained  through  critical  atudiee 
for  original  research. 

The  center  ot  the  work  is  the  Greek  Bemloar; — made  up  of 
the  director  and  such  students  as  satisfy  him  of  their  fitness  for 
the  work.  The  seminary  meets  weekly  for  the  critical  interpieta- 
tion  of  some  Greek  author,  the  different  membere,  in  turn,  filling 
the  post  of  interpreter.  Topics  for  investigation  are  assigned,  and 
papers  prepared  by  the  members  are  read  and  discussed. 

Members  of  the  seminary  are  expected  to  supplement  their 
critical  work  by  wide  reading,  and  lectures  on  the  author  or 
authors  under  discussion  are  given  by  tbe  director.  The  seminary 
is  under  the  direction  ot  Professor  Mdbrat,  assisted  by  Professor 

H.  Tbe  Qreek  Seminary. — ^In  1901-02  the  Seminary  will 
be  occupied  with  the  study  of  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  The 
critical  studies  undertaken  will  be  accompanied  by  lectures  on  the 
Alexandrian  Age  and  on  the  influence  of  Greek  Bucolic  Poetry  on 
later  literatures.  [Students  should  provide  themselves  in  ad- 
vance with  the  edition  of  Fritzsche-Eiller  (Leipzig,  Teubner, 
1881), and  the  text-edition  of  Ziegler  (Tt]bingen,18TS).  There  is  an 
coition  with  brief  I^tin  notes  by  Paley  (Cambridge,  186S),  and 
an  English  school  edition  by  Kynaston  (Oxford,  18S2).  All  stu- 
dents should  possess  also  a  good  annotated  edition  of  Vergil's  Bc- 
lopies.]  2  kri.,  both  temeatert.       (MUBHAr,  Fairclouoh.) 

15*    Alexandrlail  Poatiy. — ^Beadinga  and  lectures. 

J  kTy  both  w»«at«n.        t,lbnan,1kiaauKraH.l    ' 


BPEoiu.  LScrnBEs 
Throughout  the  year  Profesaor  Murray  gives  weekly  lecturw 
on  Greek  Epie  and  Dramatic  Poetry.  These  lectures  are  intended 
for  general  literary  students  and  do  not  presuppose  a  knowledge 
of  Greek;  they  will  not  count  as  a  part  of  the  major  work  for 
Btudenta  in  Greek. 

16.  The  Oreek  Eiric.       1  ftr.,  Itl  aemetter.       {Mdbut.) 

17.  Oreek  Tragedy.       1  hr.,  Zd  aeme$ter.  (Mdbut.) 

SANSKRIT 

1.  Elemeotary.— Oranunar ;  lectures  on  the  Sanskrit  language 
and  literature  and  the  principles  o(  comparative  philology.  The 
mastery  of  the  forms  is  followed  by  reading  from  Lanman's 
tjanskrit  Reader  and  drill  on  comparatiTe  forms. 

S  hrS:  both  semetteri.  (MnxiB.) 


LATIN 

EBNE8T  MoNDEix  Peasg,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
g;uage  and  Literature. 

Walter  Mti.t.fh,  A.  M.,  Frofesaor  of  Claaaical  Philology. 

Hehrt  Bdbhton  Faibclouoh,  Ph.  D.,  Frofesaot  of  Claadcal 
Literature. 

JiiFTEBSon  EuioRE,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

UnDBROBAKUATK  CODRSEB 

The  aim  of  the  undergraduate  courses  in  Latin  is  to  give  the 
student  a  aomewhat  syatematic  knowledge  of  tue  language  and 
its  development,  an  acquaintance  with  the  representative  authora 
of  Latin  literature,  and  some  insight  into  the  life,  culture,  and 
civilization  of  ancient  Rome.  The  instruction  ia  given  chiefly  by 
means  of  recitations  and  informal  lectures.  As  the  student 
advances  he  ia  encouraged  to  make  more  and  more  use  of  the 
library,  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  standard  hooka  of 
reference. 

I.  Cicero  and  Vergil.— Cicero,  five  orations;  Vergil,  aix  botdu 
of  the  ^neid;  exerciaea  in  Latin  composition.  This  course  ia 
-  planned  for  those  who  have  passed  in  entrance  subject  Zla.  It 
is  regarded  as  preparatoiy  to  the  work  required  of  loa^Qi  A^tdMi^ 
ia  I^Ub.  S  hra.,  both  aflmestera.  ^— ^~~^^ 
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2.  Cicero,  Uvy,  and  Terence. — Cicero,  De  Benectute;  Livy, 
books  XXI-II;  Terence,  Andria.  Open  to  Btudents  who  have 
paued  in  course  ),  or  in  enbject  216  of  the  entrance  requirements. 
Three  sections.  In  section  I,  intended  for  students  whose  m»jor 
is  Latin  (or  Greek],  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  thorough  drill 
necessBij  aa  a  bails  for  future  classical  study  in  the  University. 
In  eections  II  and  III,  intended  for  students  whose  major  study 
is  not  the  classics,  the  chief  aim  will  be,  after  a  hurried 
grammatical  review.to  gain  aa  great  facility  aa  possible  in  reading 

3  hrt.,  both  aemettert.       (Peabb,  Milleb,  Elvobi.) 

3.  TnuiBlntlon  at  Sight,  and  Latin  Com  poaltlon.— This 
course  is  open  to  students  who  are  taking  course  2,  and  is  required 
of  major  students  in  Latin.  Training  in  the  rapid  reading  of 
Cicero's  De  Amidtia,  livy,  book  I,  and  Nepos  will  be  given  one 
hour  a  week;  the  other  hour  will  be  devoted  to  Latin  composition 
in  connection  with  the  Cicero  and  lAvj  ot  course  Z,  and  to  the 
study  of  the  private  life  of  the  Romans  in  connection  with  the 
Terence.  2  hr».,  both  semetter;  (Elmobb.) 

4.  LIvy.  Terence,  and  Selections  from  Lyric  Poets.— 
This  course  is  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the  second  semester's 
work  of  section  III,  course  2.  It  is  intended  for  those  who  do 
not  expect  to  read  the  Lyric  Poets  more  extensively  in  later 
courses,  and  is  also  suitable  for  those  entering  the  University  the 
second  semester. 

S  hrt.,  Mooiul  aetneiter.  (Eluoiie.) 

9.  TacKus  and  Horace. — Selections  from  the  works  of 
Tacitus  and  from  the  Satires,  Odes,  and  Bpistles  of  Horace.  Tiiis 
course,  open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  course  2,  will  aim  at 
giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  these  anthors  and  their  place  in 
the  literature.  Attention  will  be  directed  especially  to  the  style 
and  subject  matter,  and  to  the  literary  history  of  the  times. 

S  hrt;  both  temegteri.  {Eluobe,  Pease.) 
6.  Tranalatlon  at  SIgbt  and  Latin  Composition.— This  is 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  3.  One  hour  a  week  the 
elaas  will  read  selections  from  Plautua  or  Terence,  Cicero,  and 
Tacitus.  Special  effort  will  be  made  to  get  at  the  Roman  point 
of  view,  and  to  grasp  the  meaning  in  the  order  of  the  Latin.  The 
exercises  for  translation  into  Latin  will  be  prepared  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  class.  Conversation  and  the  writing  of  epistles  in 
Lmtin  will  be  made  a  feature  of  the  course. 

£  hr:,  both  Mmester*.         (.'Eu 
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7.  Latin  Comedy. — In  this  course  the  Msiuecliiiil  of  Plftotiu 
will  be  studied  with  particulsr  reference  to  the  early  forma, 
coaatructions,  and  inetrea;  and  that  followed  bjr  the  more  rapid 
reading  of  the  CaptiTi  and  Kudens  of  Plnutus,  and  the  Andriti 
and  Fhormio  of  Terence.  Considerable  attention  will  be  paid  to 
a  comparison  between  ancient  and  modern  comedy,  the  develop- 
ment o(  Latin  comedy,  the  early  theatre,  and  the  method  of  pr«- 
tenting  a  play. 

3  hr<.,  ill  i«mMter.         (Faisclouoh,  Elhobs.) 

8.  The  Letters  of  Cicero. — The  aim  will  be  to  get  a  new  of 
Cicero  and  his  times  from  the  original  sources,  to  tee  aorae  of  the 
caosea  for  the  breaking  down  of  the  Republic,  and  to  become 
familiar  with  official  procedure  in  the  judicial  and  l^alative 
bodies.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  familiar  style  of  the 
letters.  S  Kr».  id  tmneitvr-  (Pease.) 

9.  Catulliu.  Tibulliu,  and  Propertlus. — Selections  from 
these  authors  will  be  studied,  largely  with  reference  to  tbs 
thought  and  artistic  form,  and  compared  with  similar  poems  of 
other  writers.  Other  selections  will  be  read  in  translation  In 
order  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view  of  tbeir  works  as  a  whole. 
[Course  S,  alternating  with  course  10,  will  not  be  given  in  I»01- 
02.]  £  hri.,  1st  temetter.  (Pease.) 

10.  Lucretius. — Selections  from  tbe  De  Kerum  Natura  will 
be  read  with  particular  attention  to  the  philosophic  thought  and 
its  poetic  treatment.  S  hri^  lit  temetter.        (Mnxn.) 

1 1.  Qulntlllan, — In  connection  witb  the  study  of  the  subject 
matter  of  books  X  and  XII,  considerable  attention  wilt  be  paid 
to  literary  criticism  and  to  the  history  of  Roman  literaturtt. 
[Course  11,  alternating  with  course  12,  will  not  be  given  in 
lMl-02.]  £  hri.,  Sd  Mmejier.  (Milleb.) 

13.  Roman  Society  In  the  Plrat  Century.— niuatraUn 
selections  will  be  read  from  the  Satires  of  Juvenal  and  Uie 
Epigrams  of  Martial,  Supplementary  reading  will  be  assigned 
in  various  writers  on  that  period. 

fS  hrt.,  2d  temetter,  (Milleb.) 

1 3.  Teachers'  Course. — This  is  a  course  of  lectures  and 
recitations  intended  for  those  who  expect  to  engage  at  once  in 
preparatory  teaching.  The  lectures  will  treat  of  the  aims  and 
metboda  of  teaching  preparatory  Latin,  tli«  fawALK  uiA.  dCtm 
helpa  lerviettble  to  teachers,   and    sucb  piftdioaX  wAiyiA*  •» 
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pronunciation,  sequent  of  tenKS,  indiTect  disoourM,  and  the  like. 
There  will  also  be  practice  in  writing  latin  and  in  teaching. 
Portiona  of  the  authors  suitable  for  preparatory  work  wilt  be 
read  in  cUas,&nd  tbe  members  will  serve  in  turn  as  teachers  under 
the  superviaion  of  the  instructor.  Opportunity  will  be  ftiven  to 
visit  preparatory  clasBes  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  report  will  be  pre- 
sented by  ench  member.  IThia  course,  alternating  with  course  14, 
will  not  be  given  in  1601-02.] 

S  hrs;  2d  ttmester.  (Peaae.) 

I  4.  nonuments  of  Ancient  Rome, — A  rapid  survey  of  the 
architectural  growth  and  topography  of  the  andent  city,  including 
an  account  of  the  walls,  streets,  aqueducts,  bridges,  fora,  temples, 
basilicas,  theatres,  amphitheatres,  circuses,  baths,  arches,  palaces, 
tenements,  shops,  columns,  tombs,  etc.  All  the  references  of 
importance  in  Latin  and  Greek  literature  throwing  light  upon 
the  monuments  will  be  presented  to  the  class  by  the  different 
membera.  Upen  to  third  and  fourth  year  students  and  to 
graduates.  £  hr».,  Itt  semeater.  (PEaSB.) 

1 9.  Latin  Composition. — A  course  in  the  study  of  style, 
with  practice  in  translating  and  writing  Latin  at  dictation.  Open 
to  third  and  fourth  year  students  and  to  graduates. 

2  hra.,  id  lemetler.  (Pkabe.) 

16.  Roman  Law  and  I n«titutlons.— Lectures  will  be  given 
upon  the  leading  principles  of  Roman  Law ;  and  the  more 
important  institutions  of  the  Republican  period  will  be  studied 
according  to  the  topical  method.  Tliis  course,  open  to  all  who 
have  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  may  be  taken  as  a  one-hour 
or  a  two-hour  course.    [This  course  will  not  be  given  in  1001-02.] 

1  hr.,  M  aem€*ter.  (Faibclouoh.) 

17.  Thesis. — Advanced  students  who  desire  some  training  in 
the  methods  of  original  investigation,  may,  by  permission,  register 
for  one  or  two  hours  of  thesis  work.  Credit  for  such  work  will 
be  granted  on  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  department.  For  certain  subjects, 
such  for  instance  as  the  literary  history  of  a  period,  an  examin- 
ation, supplemented  by  a  carefully  prepared  bibliography  and 
syllabus,  may  be  substituted  for  the  thesis. 

18.  The  Roman  Drama. — This  course  consists  of  lectures 
ott   tbe  development  of  the  Roman  drama,  together   with   the 

reading  in  translation  of  the  more  linpoTt&e.t.  ^\«.7a  <A  '?Wi,\.'aa, 


Terence,   And    Seneca.      It   ia   intended   for   tlia  general   literary 
■tudent,  and  does  not  presuppose  a.  knowledge  of  Latin. 

1  hr.,  2d  aemetter.  (EuiORE.) 

fiRAOUATK  COUKSEa 
The  graduate  coursea  in  Latin  are  intended  primariljr  for 
etudentB  who  are  looldng  forward  to  teaching  aa  their  profession. 
Their  aim  is  to  give  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
literature  than  is  usually  afforded  in  undergraduate  courses,  and 
to  offer  training  in  philological  criticism  and  in  the  methods  of 
•cientiflc  research. 

19.  Latin  Semliury.— In  1901-02  the  Beminary  will  be  oc- 
cupied with  the  study  of  the  Apocolocyntosis  of  Seneca  and  the 
Cena  Trimalchionis  of  Petronius.  The  meetings  will  be  devoted 
to  the  interpretation  of  these  authors,  and  to  the  pTesentation  of 
papers  containing  the  results  of  special  investigation.  The  Sem- 
inaiy  ig  open  to  graduate  students  who  satisfy  the  directors  of 
their  fitness  for  the  work.  {Students  should  provide  themselvea 
in  advance  with  Buecheler's  edition  of  Petronius,  Berol.  1306, 
U.  3.)  1  hr.,  both  aemettera.      (Pease,  Faibolodoh.) 

20.  VergIL— The  Georgics  will  form  the  basis  for  a  study 
the  literary  art  of  Vergil,  Open  to  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates. 

1  hr.,  Ut  $emetter.  (Faibclodoh.) 

21.  Literature  of  the  Bmplre. — Lecturei,  accompanied  by 
readings  in  class  and  in  private.  Open  to  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates. 

£  hri.,  td  *eme»ter.  (FAntCLouaH.) 

22.  The  Carrer  of  Ctcero.— This  course  will  consist  of  ft 
systematic  study  of  Cicero's  lite  from  year  to  year  in  all  his 
varied  activities,  and  will  include  a  wide  reading  in  the  literature, 
particularly  in  Cicero's  Letters  and  Orations.  The  meetings  will 
consist  of  lectures,  readings,  and  reports  on  assigned  topics.  The 
attempt  will  be  made  to  bring  together  in  systematic  form  all  the 
material  in  the  literature  that  will  throw  light  on  his  private  and 
public  life,  and  to  gain  as  wide  an  acquaintance  as  possible  with 
his  works. 

The  course  will  be  specially  helpful  to  those  who  expect  to  teach 
Ciaero  and  Gnaar  in  the  Secondary  eahools,     [StudenU  ahoMld. 
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provida  thenuelvM  in  advanca  with  the  Teubnar  t«zt  of  Ciearo, 
•dited  by  Mueller  et  al.  in  11  volumes,  M.  22,  35.] 

S  hrS;  both  temeaten.  (Pease.) 

23.  Latin  Composition. — Prftctic«  in  ezpresrion  and  atyle, 
with  original  essays  in  Latin. 

1  hr.,  both  (emetter*.       (FAiBOLOiraB.) 

24.  Eplgrapby. — IntroducUon  to  LaUd  Bpigraph)'. 

1  hr.,  lit  temetter.  (Peask.) 

25.  Latin  Syntax.— Problems  in  Latin  GfiitAx.  Open  to 
gr(uliut«a  of  advanoed  atanding,  by  invitation. 

1  hr^  M  temeiter.  ( Pease.) 

26.  A  Journal  ClnbiCompoBed  of  the  instruetora  and  gradn- 
kte  students  in  Latin  and  Greek  will  meet  monthly  for  reports  on 
articles  of  intoreat  in  the  curient  periodicals  and  on  new  books 
that  appear. 


GERMANIC  LANaUAQES 

Jduus  Ooebel,  Ph.  D.,  ProfsBBOT  of  Qennanic  Philology  and 
Ziteiatnre. 

James  Owbh  GRimN,  Professor  of  German. 

-t-KABL  O.  BxniiTOEtrr,  Ph.  D.,  Asaistant  Professor  of  German. 

Hekbebt  Zabbibeie  Kip,  Ph.  D.,  Asaistsnt  Professor  of  German. 

Chaxucs  Fbd>ebick  Bohitotzleb,  A.  IL,   Assistant  in  Gsrman. 

The  aim  of  the  elementary  classca  in  this  Depsrtment  is  to  give 
the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  grammar  and  to 
ensblo  him  to  acquire  facility  in  reading  German.  The  more 
advanced  classes  take  up  the  study  of  the  poets  and  writers  of  the 
olassical  period,  and  it  is  intended  to  offer,  by  the  reading  and 
tntarpretation  of  these  authors,  an  equivalent  for  the  study  of 
the  andent  languages  to  those  not  taking  Latin  or  Greek  in  their 
University  course.  The  general  reapoitrability  for  the  work  of 
the  first  and  second  years  resta  with  Professor  Griffin;  that  for 
the  work  in  literature  and  Philology,  with  Professor  QoebeL 

Students  who  intend  to  engage  in  preparatory  teaching  af 
German  are  eipeeted  to  include  courses  7,  8, 10,  11,  1£,  and  li. 

t  jts<slMil  fMMBor  Bansoan  will  be  sts»t  on  Isne  dnrla^  IHl-Ol 
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I.  Elementary. — Gennan  GrammaT  and  GemuLD  Reader; 
Gerraan  Composition ;  NoveI1ett«ni  translation  of  easj'  prose  and 
poetry.  Course  1  is  intended  for  those  beginning  tli«  study  of 
the  language.  Four  flve-hour  sections  and  one  three-hour  section. 
Students  who  have  had  training  in  Latin,  and  students  who  hav* 
some  knowledge  of  German,  but  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
pass  in  entrance  subject  20o,  will  be  admitted  to  the  three-Uour 
section.  3  and  5  hrg.,  both,  semeatert. 

(GsiFTin,  Kip,  SoHuirrzixB.) 

2k.  Second-Vear  Qerman.— Gtethe's  Goetz  von  Berlichin- 
gen  and  Lessing's  Prosa.  [In  190102  Schiller's  Maria  Stuart 
and  GiEthe's  Prosn.]  Advanced  grammar  and  composition,  trans- 
lation at  sight.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  1  or 
its  equivalent,  or  who  have  received  credit  for  entrance  subject 
20(t.  S  hra.,  both  tcmesler)).       (GttlFFiN,  Rendtobtf,  Kip.) 

2b.  RapM  Reading. — The  rapid  translation  of  modem  Ger- 
man prose;  writing  of  German  from  dictation;  paraphrasing  of 
the  German  text.  This  course  should  be  taken  in  connection  with 
course  2a,  which  it  ia  intended  to  supplement.  So  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  work  the  course 
will  be  conducted  in  German. 

2  hra.,  both  aemcaters.       (GRlFFin,  RENDTaBTF.) 

3.  Scientific  and  Historical  Qerman. — The  work  In  Scten- 
tilic  German  conaists  of  the  translation  of  monographs  by  such 
leading  German  scientiitts  as  Cohn,  Weismann,  and  Helmholti. 
The  work  in  Historical  German  consists  of  the  rapid  translation 
of  modern  historical  and  economic  German.  Essays  published 
in  current  numbers  of  the  Deutsche  Rundschau  and  other  leading 
German  periodicals  are  studied.  No  student  is  advised  to  take 
this  course  who  has  not  had  at  least  two  years  of  thorougli 
preparation  in  literary  German. 

S  hra.,  both  aemetlera.  (Kir.) 

4.  Claaslcal  Qerman  Drama. 

a.  Leasing's  Nathan  der  Weise,  with  lectures  on  Lessing  as  a 
dramatist  and  as  a  social  and  religious  reformer.  [In  1901-02, 
Schiller's  Wallcnstein,  with  lectures  on  the  social  and  political 
conditions  of  the  period.]      {First  semester.) 

b.  Jungfran  von  Orleans,  studied  in  connection  with  the  politi- 
cal condition  of  France  at  that  period,  the  supernatural  element, 
and  the  influence  of  the  clawiM.    [In  1901-02,  Ghetlie'a  Iphigeait^ 
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interpretaUon  and  lectarea  in  ooRnectian  with  Euno  FlaclMr'a 
Eua;  on  Iphigenie.]     (Second  eemester.) 

SS  hrt;  both  aemeslen.  (Gritfiit.) 

5.  Third-Year  QernwD. — Gtetbe's  Herinaiui  und  Dorotheft, 
and  LcBsing'B  Nathan  der  Wd«e.  [In  1901-02,  Otethe'B  Iphi- 
genie  ftnd  Schiller's  Wallenatein  Trilogy  will  be  studied.] 
During  both  Bemeeters  one  hour  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to 
the  reading  of  literaiy,  scientific,  and  historical  Uermsn  prose. 

3  hra.,  both  temettera.       (BsKDTOBTr.) 

6.  nodern  Oeriun  Novels. — Cursoi;  reading  of  standard 
noTels  by  Bcbeffel,  Freytag,  Qottfried  Keller,  etc. 

£  hrt.,  both  temettert.  {REsaroKn.) 

7.  Advanced  Qemian  Composition. — Translation  of  graded 
exercises  covering  the  most  important  parts  of  German  Syntax. 
Writing  of  essays  in  German.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  2,  or  its  equivalent. 

I  hr.,  both  aemettera,  (KcNDTOBrr.) 

8.  Deutsche  Syntaie. — Aufsotze  und  Stililbungen.  Open  to 
■tudenta  who  have  completed  course  7,  or  its  equivalent. 

1  hr.,  both  aemeaiert.  (Bekotobit.) 

9.  History  of  Qermnn  Civilization. — This  course  is  in- 
tended for  students  of  German  who  wish  to  become  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  German  history  and  the  development  of 
Qerman  civilization.  A  special  study  will  be  made  of  the  periods 
of  the  Migrationa,  the  Crusades,  the  Keformation,  the  Thirty- 
years  War,  and  the  18th  and  10th  Centuries  in  their  relation  to 
German  literature.    Open  to  all  students  of  German. 

2  hrt.,  both  aemeatera.        (Rikotobtf.) 

10.  Teachers'  Course.— This  course  is  intended  for  students 
who  expect  to  become  teachers  of  elementary  German.  Lectures 
and  uerdses.    Open  to  advanced  students  only. 

S  hrt.,  Itt  aemeiter.  .(QOEnEL.) 

11.  Qoethe  and  Schiller — Qrathe's  Faust,  First  and  Second 
Parts.  Interpretation,  with  lectures  on  the  development  of  the 
li'auBt-legeod,  the  history  of  Gcethe's  Faust,  and  ita  philosophical 
and  ethical  ideas.  [In  1901-02  Onthe's  and  Schiller's  lyric  and 

pbilo&ojAiMl  poems  will  be  studied.] 

t  hri.,  both  smMMers.  (.Ooebil.) 
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I  2.  Hbtory  of  Oennaii  Literature.— LeetnrM  on  the  bla- 
tory  of  Qenoan  literature  from  the  earlieat  timee  to  the 
JtefomuLtion.  [In  1901-02,  lectures  on  the  histoiy  of  Germen 
literetuie  in  the  eighteenth  century.] 

S  lirt.,  both  temttten.  (Ooebei.) 

1 3.  Poetic*. — Lecturee  on  the  psychology  and  Ksthetics  of 
poetry  u  the  basis  for  literary  criticism.  Comparative  study  of 
the  principal  theories  of  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  poetry  from 
Aristotle  to  the  present  time.  This  course  is  open  to  all  itudente 
of  literature.     [Not  given  in  1901-02.] 

i  hr(.,  Itt  eemetter.  (OcnsEL.) 

BRASDATE   COUBSES 

The  graduate  courses  in  German,  for  which  a  thorough  linguia- 
tic  preparation  is  required,  are  intended  especially  for  etudenta 
who  will  make  the  teaching  of  German  their  later  profession. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  linguistic  as  well  aa  to  the  liter- 
ary training  of  the  student,  aiming  at  a  comprehensire  insight 
into  the  historical  growth  of  the  Germanic  languages  and  litera- 
turea.  The  acientiAc  methods  of  original  and  critical  research 
are  taught  and  practiced  in  the  seminary.  Buch  students  as  haT* 
glren  satisfactory  proof  of  their  ability  as  independent  investiga- 
tors will  be  admitted  to  Uie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  upon 
fulfilling  the  general  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Univerdty . 

libraiy  facilities  include  the  extensive  library  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Hildebrand  of  Leipzig,  which  offers,  on  account  of  the  rare 
completeness  of  the  collection  in  all  brancbea  of  Qermanic  phil- 
ology and  literature,  extraordinaiy  opportunitiea  for  graduate 
work  in  German. 

14.  MIddlfl-HIgh  Oeman.— Uiddle-High  German  Grammar, 
with  readings  from  Weinbold'a  Lesebuch. 

S  hn^  lat  tejitetter.  (Goebku) 

1 9.  Nlbelungenl  led  .—Interpretation,  with  lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  Nibelungenaage.  [In  1901-02  Walther  von  dar 
Vogelwcida  will  be  interpreted.] 

S  hn.,  Bd  eemetter.  (Gobbel.) 

16.    Old-High    Qerroaa  nnd  Old  Saxon.— Old-mgh  German 
and  Old  Saxon  Grammar,  with  readings  from  Branne's  Leariittoh. 
t  Are.,  Ul  cemeXer.  (GocDKL.) 

—Interpretation  and  lectniea. 
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18.  Old  Norse. — Old  Norse  QrammaT,  with  reading!  of  Old- 
NorM  proM  texts.  ( Uolthauaen'H  Lesebuch.)  [Omitted  in 
1901-02.]  2  hra.,   1st  Mine«ter.  (Goebel.) 

19.  Edda, — loterpret&tioa  of  the  heroic  lays  of  the  older  Edda 
in  cotmection  with  the  course  on  the  Nibelungenlied.  [Course  19 
will  not  be  given  in  1901-02.] 

f   hr$.,   Sd   semester.  (OoEBEL.) 

20.  Qothlc. — Gothic  Gratmnar  and  interpretation  ot  select 
passages  from  Wul&la.  2  hra.,  2d  temester.  (Goebei..) 

21.  Comparative  Qerniaa  Qraminar. — Lectures  on  the  com- 
parative grammar  of  the  Old-Germanic  dialects. 

2   Art.,   2d  aetneeter.  (Goebel.) 

22.  Qerman  Seminary. — In  190001  the  work  of  the  Semi- 
nary consisted  of  the  study  of  the  KSthetic  writings  of  Schiller. 
[In  1901-02  a  special  study  will  be  made  of  the  Oerman  Volkslied 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  its  influence  on  Ger- 
man literature  during  the  eighteenth  century.] 

2  hra.,  both  temeatert.  (Goebel.) 


ROnANIC  LANGUAQES 

JoBH  EsHBT  Matzee,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Romanic  Lan- 
guages. 

OuvEB  Mabtih  Joktsbtob,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Bo- 
manic  Languages. 

Pierre  Joseph  Fbeif,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Romanic 
Languages. 

Harathoi*  Montrose  Ravset,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Bpaniah. 

Fetbb  von  Le  Fort,  Assistant  in  French. 

HouEB  Price  Eable,  AsBistitnt  in  Spanish. 

The  undergraduate  courses  In  the  Romanic  Languages  are 
planned  so  as  to  give  students  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
modern  forms  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  principal  neo-latin 
ODuntriea.  To  this  end  systematic  attention  is  paid  to  pronun- 
datioa,  reading,  syntax,  and  conTeTaation.  In  the  higher  courses 
Mpedtl  empfaasia  is  laid  on  tbe  stu&T  ot  ^«>  ^^t«.\.>xi«i  qV  \:iffiM 
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conntrieB.  In  order  to  give  students  an  opportunity  to  become 
{•miliar  with  tbe  spoken  idioms,  several  of  the  adTAne«d  courses 
are  conducted  as  much  BiS  possible  in  the  language  which  forms 
the  object  of  study. 

Students  will  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  either  French 
or  Spanish  as  their  major  subject.  In  French  a  minimum  of 
twenty-eight  hours  will  be  required  for  graduation,  consisting  of 
courses  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8.  In  Spanish  a  similar  requirement 
will  be  made.  Courses  on  the  History  of  Spanish  Literature  will 
be  added  later  to  those  outlined,  and  the  whole  course  will  be 
planned  particularly  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  students  look- 
ing forward  to  careers  in  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippine 

1.  Elementary  Freacb. — Aldrich  and  Foster's  Foundations 
of  French,  with  written  exercises  and  systematic  training  in 
French  pronunciation  on  the  basis  of  Matzke's  Primer  of  French 
Pronunciation;  Kuhns,  French  Beading  for  Beginners;  HalCry, 
L'Abbe  Constantin;  M^rlm^,  Colomba;  Dumas,  La  Tulipe  noire; 
In  this  course  the  study  of  the  language  is  taken  up  from  the 
beginning.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the  acquisition,  theoretical  and 
practical,  of  a  correct  pronunciation,  but  no  direct  attempt  is 
made  to  teach  French  conversation.  The  student's  entire  energy 
is  concentrated  upon  the  attainment  of  a  full  and  accurate  read- 
ing knowledge  of  the  language,  to  which  end  grammar  and  com- 
position are  made  systematically  to  contribute.  Open  to  all,  but 
students  desiring  to  enter  after  the  end  of  the  second  week  will 
be  admitted  only  upon  special  examination. 

S  and  5  Krt.,  both  aemeitera.       (  Johrbtoit,  Fbeiit,  Ij  Fort.) 

2.  Modem  French, — Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet;  Daudet, 
MoTceaux  Choisis;  France,  Le  crime  de  Sylvestrs  Bonnard;  Hugo, 
Uernani;  Whitney's  Procticol  French  Grammar,  Part  II.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  course  1,  or  who  hare  received 
credit  for  entrance  subject  lUa. 

S  Ars.,  hot)%  tem€ster9.  (Jobrstoh,  I^  Fobt.) 

3.  FreDch  Rupld  Reading  and  Conversation.— An^er,  Le 
Gendre  de  Monsieur  Poirier;  Rostand,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac;  La- 
martine,  Graiiella;  Sarcey,  Le  Si^ge  de  Paris;  Bowen's  Modem 
French  Lyrics.  Tbe  course  will  be  conducted  entirely  in  French, 
the  texts  read  will  be  interpreted  in  French,  and  tt3»tKimX\&  S& 
ttnietimi  tn  Franeb  oonTemtion  will  te  {^ycil. 
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Cohthb  2  and  3  coastituto  the  eeeond  jea.x'B  work  In  Frcneh. 
Course  3  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  oonrae  2,  or  suba^ 
quently  to  it,  but  it  ma,j  not  precede  coutk  Z. 

2  hr:,  both  temetten.  (Fmif.) 

4,  CloMlcal  French, — A  stndj  of  the  principal  authors  of  tha 
MTenteeDth  century.  The  following  texts  will  be  read:  Comeille, 
Le  Cid,  Polyeucte;  Radoe,  Andromaque,  Athalie;  Moliere^  Laa 
PriScieuses  Ridicules,  Tartulfe,  Le  Bourgeaia  Oentilhonune;  I« 
Fontaine,  Fables.  Lectures  on  the  development  of  French  litera- 
ture in  the  seventeenth  century.  Open  to  studenta  who  have  com- 
pleted  counes  Z  and  3,  or  their  equivalent. 

3  hrt^  both  «etne*tera.  <Joh)(bton.> 

9,  History  of  French  Uterature  from  the  Renaissance  to 
the  Romantic  riovement. — Lectures  in  French,  Bupplemeoted 
by  reading  and  reports  l^  the  membera  of  the  class.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  courses  2  and  3,  or  their  equivalenL 

»  hra^  both  aemeaten.  (Fbun.) 

6.  History  of  French  Literature  In  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury.— Lectures,  with  reading  of  the  principal  authors  and  reports 
by  the  members  of  the  class.  Students  should  provide  themselves 
with  PellissieT,  Le  monvement  litt^raire  au  XIX'  siMe.  (Paris, 
Elachette,  1889.)  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses 
4orS.  t  hri.,  both  temettert.  (Uatzkk.) 

7.  Advanced  French  Prose  Composition. — Translation  in- 
to French  of  selected  English  prose.  Oi)en  to  students  who  haw 
completed  oouise  2,  or  its  equivalent. 

i  hr^  both  aemeaters.  (JoHnSTON.) 

8.  Practical  Exercises  In  French  Composition  and  Conver- 
satlon. — The  course  will  be  conducted  entirely  in  French.  Open 
to  students  who  liave  completed  ooursea  2  and  3,  or  their  equiva- 
lent. 1  hr.,  both  a«t>i«gt«n.  (Fbeih.) 

10,  Elementary  Spanish. — Loiseauz,  An  Elementary  Gram- 
■nar  of  the  Spanish  Language;  Matdce,  First  Spanish  Readings; 
TaldCa,  JoB«;  Tamsyo  j  Baus,  Un  Drama  Nuevo.    Open  to  all. 

3  hra.,  both  setnetters.  (Rauset,  Eabli.) 

11,  Modem  Spanish.— Ramsey,  A  Textbook  of  Modem 
l^tUilMbi  AtMTCOa,  El  Ca^dtlm  Vnuou;    GaldOa,  DoBa  PerfecU; 

SatiliM  Fudo  Basin,  lasoladftn  y  UcnUa;  Vma.'Om 'BL  i^  ^  ^w 
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NitUs;  ZorilU,  Don  Jiun  Tenorio.  Open  to  atodaita  who  tun 
completed  course  10,  or  who  have  received  credit  for  entrance 
Rubject  13.  S  hri.,  hoth  temeatert.  ,  (Ramsst.) 

12.  SpaDlsh  Rapid  Reading  and  Conversation. —Valerk, 
Pepita  Jimenez;  Pernan  Caballero,  La  Familia  de  Alvareda;  Bre- 
tfin  de  lea  Herreros,  Murcela  o  ^  ft  cual  de  loB  tree  T;  Gutierrez,  S3 
Trovador.  The  course  will  be  conducted  entjrelj  ir  Bpanieh,  the 
text!  read  will  be  interpreted  in  Spauiah,  and  sj^atenuitio  instme- 
tioQ  in  Spanish  conversation  will  be  given. 

CoareeB  11  and  12  conatitnte  the  second  year's  work  in  Spanish. 
Course  12  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  course  11,  or  snbM- 
queutly  to  it,  but  it  may  not  precede  course  11. 

t  hrt.,  both  aemettert.  (Rambr.) 

13.  Advanced  Spaolih  Prose  Composition.— Ramsey  and 
Iiewia,  Progressive  Exercises  in  Spanish  Prose  Composition.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  course  II,  or  its  equivalent. 

J  hr.,  both  »emeit«ra.  (Rucset.) 

14.  Classical  Spanish. — Cervantes,  Don  Qnixote;  Lope  da 
Vega,  La  Estrella  de  Bevilla;  CalderOu,  La  Vida  ea  BueSo  and  El 
Mftgico  Prodigioso.  Open  to  students  who  have  oomplet«d  course 
11,  or  its  equivalent.    8  hra.,  both  temeateri.  {R&mbet.) 

15.  Elementary  Italian.— Uauer,  Italian  Granunar;  Bow- 
en's  First  Italian  Readings;  Manzoni,  I  Promesai  Spoal;  Ooldoni, 
Conimedie  Scelte;  AlBeri,  OresU.  Open  to  studenti  who  han 
completed  French  course  1,  or  who  have  received  credit  for  en- 
trance  subject  19a.       3  hrt.,  both  lemeatert.  (Johnbtoh.) 

16.  Advanced  Italian.— Dante,  La  Divina  Commedia.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  course  16.  [Course  10  will  not 
be  given  in  1901-02.] 

t  hra.,  both  temeatert.  (Johrbtoit.) 

OBADUATI    CODBSEfl 

Courses  of  instruction  for  graduate  students  in  Ronuuile 
philology  and  literature  lead  to  the  d^rees  of  Uaater  of  Arts 
and  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  are  planned  for  the  beneflt  of 
specialists,  particularly  of  such  as  are  looking  forward  to  becom- 
ing college  teachers  of  the  Romanic  languages.  Admisdon  to 
regular  standing  in  this  department  presupposes  on  undergraduate 
enrriculum  of  study  which  has  included  Latin  and  FrenBU,  msA. 
has  afforded  pFo&dengr  in  at  least  one  ot  ttia  y^ivT^T^^  ^— y.»y» 
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of  tb«  Rommnic  group  (Fmtch,  Spknish,  or  Italian).  In  addition 
to  this,  a  good  mding  knowledge  of  German  (for  purpoMS  of 
advanrnl  studv)  is  requUile.  Id  connection  with  their  ipecial 
work,  graduate  etudenta  will  be  expected  to  take,  under  the  advie* 
of  their  profeasor,  such  undergraduate  courses  in  the  Romauie 
Isngusgcs  as  muy  supplement  their  prei-ious  studies,  and  also 
such  graduate  rounu  in  related  departmeuta  as  will  serre  to 
broadeu  their  general  acquaintance  with  philology  and  literature. 

17.  Htotory    of  Old    French    Lttcrntare.— ^Lectures  on  the 

history  and  development  of  French  Literature  from  the  banning 
to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

2  Ar(.,  both  temtitert.  (Matzke.) 

18.  French  Historical  araminar. — Lectures  on  Old  French 
thoDOlogy  and  Morphology.  Students  should  provide  themselves 
with  Schwan-Bchren^,  Grammaire  de  I'.tncien  Fran^^iis.  traduction 
de  Bloch,  (Leipzig,  Keialand,  1900),  Suchier,  Altfranzfldsche 
Gramraatik  (Halle,  N'iemeyer,  1B93),  KSrting,  Lateinisch-Roma- 
uischea  Worterbucli  ( Schiiningh,  Paderbom,  1901 ) .  One  hour  every 
week  will  be  given  up  to  practical  philological  exercises  based  on 
Paris'  edition  of  La  Vie  de  Saint  Alexis  (Paris,  View^,  1886), 
and  Suchier's  edition  of  Aucassin  et  Kicolete,  (SchiSningh,  Pader- 
born,  1899).  3  krt.,  both  temtalert.  (Uatzke.) 

19.  Old  French  Texts.— Translation  of  Old  French  Texts 
from  Bartsch- Horning,  La  Langue  et  la  IJtterature  Franfaise 
(Paris,  Uaisonneuve  et  Leclcrc,  1887). 

£  hri.,  both  gcmttiera.  (JoUHSTon.) 

20.  Old  Spanish. — Old  Spanish  Grammar  with  readings 
from  Gorra,  Lingua  e  Letteratura  Spagnuola  delle  origin!  (Hoe^ 
pli,  Milan,  1808).  2  Art.,  both  gemalert.  (Rauset.) 

21.  History  of  the  Spanish  Theatre.— Lectures. 

J  hr.,  both  temeslert.  (Matzke.) 

22.  Seminary.— In  1900-01  the  Seminary  was  occupied  with 
the  study  of  Corneille.  [In  1901-02  the  work  will  be  centered  in 
the  study  of  ChrMien  de  Troies.] 

2  hrg.,  both  eemeatert.  (Matzke.) 

23.  Jounul  Club.— The  instructors  in  the  department  and 
the  advanced  students  meet  regularly  on  alternate  Thursdays  for 

the  diacmaoa  ot  tlie  periodiciU  utO.  lam  booka. 
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24  Teachers'  Coarse  In  French.— Lectures  on  mettiodB  of 
teaching  French.  8tad7  of  tbe  available  textbooks,  aod  prso- 
tical  exercisea.  3  hra.,  lat  temeater.  { ) 


2S.  Phonetics. — TjCcturea  on  the  organs  of  speech  and  tbo 
nature  and  formation  of  speech  Bounds,  with  practical  exercieu 
on  the  pronunciation  of  French,  German,  and  Xnglish.  Intended 
particularly  for  teachers  of  language. 

3  hra.,  )Jd  aemester.  ( ) 

ltU55IAN 

1.  Elementsry  Russian. — Grammar,  composition,  reading. 

1  Kr.,  both  aemeateri.  (Babihe.) 

2.  Advanced  Russian.  —  Selections  from  Russian  pros* 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

J  hr.,  both  aemeitert.  (BASura.) 


ENQUSK  UTERATURE  AND  RHBTOItlC 

Melviux  Best  Akdbbson,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  bnglieh  Litera- 

Heitxt  Bdbbowes  Lath&OF,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Forensies. 

Alphonso  Gerald  Newcomer,  A.  M.,  Assodate  Professor  ol 
English. 

Eleakob  Bbooks  PBABSOff,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

liBEPERic  HuNTiNOTON  Bartlctt,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Samuel  Swatze  Seward,  Jr.,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  English. 

Lee  Gmebson  Bassbtt,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Elocution. 

William  Jonathan  Neidig,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  English. 

The  courses  in  English  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those 
which  have  a  general  value  in  affording  discipline  and  culture, 
and  bhose  which  are  more  especially  designed  for  professional 
students  of  language  and  literature.  The  general  courses  (3,  6, 
and  8)  are  open  to  all  students,  except  that  those  electing  course 
8  must  have  passed  in  entrance  subject  1.  Conditions  of  admis- 
sion to  the  other  courses  will  be  found  under  the  separate 
numbers. 

For  gradusUon  in  English  twenty-five  hours  of  work  in  the 
department,  not  counting  courses  3,  S,  or  8,  s.m  lei^iiAnd.  ei^-oAKiAA 
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who  make  BngliBk  their  major  subject  are  ^rpectod  to  b«  abU 
before  graduatiiNi  to  read  dniple  proae  and  verM  in  any  three  of 
the  alx  languages:  Greek,  Latin,  Qernum,  French,  Italian,  Spanish. 
(The  facility  required  to  pass  in  entrance  subjects  18,  10a,  20a, 
21,  22a,  ia  the  standard.)  Thqr  must  have  a  general  knowle^ 
of  the  history  of  English  literature,  such  as  may  be  gained  from 
courM  10,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of  the 
English  language,  such  as  may  be  gained  from  course  I  in  Bnglish 
Philoli^y. 

lIRDEBaBADUAR  CODBSBS 

1.  Elocntlon. — A  general  course  in  the  elements  of  interpr»- 
tative  reading.  S  hrt.,  both  aemester*.  (Bassen.) 

2.  Vocal  Traialng.— The  use  of  the  voice  in  reading  and 
speech.    Open  only  to  students  vho  have  passed  in  course  I. 

t  Art.,  both  temeattrt.  (Baabett.) 

3.  Introduction  to  English  Prose— Course  3  reqidre*  » 
considerable  amount  of  reading  in  Ehiglish  prose  literature.  It 
aims  to  train  students  in  habits  of  accurate  and  sympathette 
reading,  and  to  acquaint  them  Vith  a  variety  of  authors. 

S  Krt^  Ut  temetter.  (Babtlett,  Skwabs.) 

4.  Vocal  Intorpretation  of  Literature. — Open  only  to 
students  who  have  passed  in  course  2. 

£  hr$.,  ioth  temetten.  (Basbett.) 

5.  Introduction  to  English  Poetry. — Course  6  is  meant  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  elements  of  poetic  form,  and  to  help 
them  to  an  InUlligent  interest  in  poetry;    Open  to  all  students. 

3  hrt.,  td  eemester.  (Babtlett,  BEWAnn.) 

6.  Ttae  Development  of  English  Prose. — An  advanced  course, 
tracing  the  development  of  English  prose  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth.  Students 
must  obtain  the  instmctor's  permission  before  registering  in  this 
oourse.  £  hr».,  both  trmett«rt.  (Pbabsoit.) 

7.  Teachers'  Courae  In  English.— This  course  is  intended 
prinurily  for  graduates,  and  is  open  only  to  students  who  satisfy 
the  instructors  of  their  fitness. 

t  hrt.,  both  HmMter*.  (Latbbop.  Peabsom.) 
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8.  EnEibb  ComposKlon.^A  -course  in  narrfttion,  d«aorip- 
tiou,  And  expoaition.  Pracuce  in  taking  not«s  and  in  making 
■yllaU  and  abstracta  forma  a  part  of  the  coufm,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  develop  habits  of  obMiration  and  accuracy  of  thought, 
aa  veil  aa  the  power  of  exprcBaion.  Open  to  atiidents  who  hava 
passed  in  entrance  aubject  1. 

8  hrt;  both  laemettwt. 

(Pujtsoiif,  Babtlett,  Sewabo.) 

9.  Ai^aroent.  ^Thia  course  includes  a  atndr  of  th«  prinriplw 
of  argumentation,  a  study  of  modds,  and  exerdsea  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  preaentation  of  argumenta.  The  couraa  is  of  a  general 
nature  and  is  not  confined  to  argument  of  an  oratorical  type.  Op«ai 
in  general  only  to  students  who  have  passed  in  English  8  and  in 
Philosophy  1.  2  hri.,  M  temeater.  (Lathbof.) 

10.  The  History  of  Engltoh  Literature.— A  course  of  leo- 
tures,  giving  a  general  view  of  the  hiatory  of  Engliah  literature. 
Intended  primarily  tor  advanced  atudents  of  Englisn,  but  open  to 
others  who  may  satisfy  the  instructors  of  their  fltneas. 

t  hra,,  both  temettert.  (Andebsok,  Fluoei.,) 

11.  English  Comporitlon. — An  advanced  course,  with  speelal 
reference  to  the  principles  of  invention  and  to  the  philosophy  of 
style,  and  their  practical  application  to  various  forms  of  literary 
art.  Students  must  obtain  the  instructor's  permission  before 
registering  for  this  course. 

2  Ar*,  both  temetter:  (Nkwooiob.) 

12.  Essayists  ot  the  Nineteenth  Century,— A  study  of  the 
modern  essay  in  its  various  aspecta,  based  upon  repreaeataUve 
selections  from  Macaulay,  Carfyle,  Emerson,  Ruskfn,  Arnold, 
Lowell,  Pater,  Stevenson,  and  Huxley.  Open  to  second-year 
students.  I  hr*.,  both  temettert.  (Niwooukk.) 

13.  Oral  Debate.— This  course  includes  practice  in  the  prepa- 
ration and  delivery  of  oral  arguments,  chiefly  on  eoonomie,  social, 
political,  and  historical  topics.  It  is  open  to  a  limited  number  <rf 
students,  and  except  in  unusual  oaaea,  only  to  students  who  haTa 
had  English  9.      [See  History  29.] 

Z  hrt.,  both  lemetterg,  <LATBSOr,  DnrnwAT.) 

H.    The  En^lsh  Novel.  — English  prose  fiction  from  Bunyan 
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to  Oeorge  Ellot.    Open  to  Becond-year  students  who  Mtwfj  tli« 
instructor  of  their  fitnesB. 

S  krs^  hath  aeme»tcrK.  (Lathbop.) 

1S>     Prosody. — A  study  of  the  priudples  of  modern  English 
versification.      Students    should    poasesa    either   Ward's    English 
Poets  or  copies  of  the  principal  poets  from  Spenser  to  Tennyson. 
2  Art.,  l»t  temetter.  (Nkwcomkb.) 

16.  Cbaractertotlcs  of  Shakapore.— A  corapreheosive  sur- 
vey of  all  the  works  Ascribed  to  Shakspere,  with  a  view  to  the 
illuBtratioQ  of  the  grounds  of  his  literan'  supremacy.  Open  to 
students  of  all  departments  who  have  taken  courses  3  and  6,  or 
who  otherwise  satis^  the  instructor  of  their  fitness. 

£  An.,  lit  temester.  (  Andebsoh.  ) 

17.  SpeSHT. — A  critical  examination  of  his  works  with  a 
■tndf  of  his  life  and  character,  of  the  esthetic  and  moral  qualities 
of  hi*  poetry,  ftnd  of  his  relative  position  in  the  history  of  litera- 
tnre.  Open  to  students  who  have  had  ten  hours  of  EInglish. 
[Spanser'a  Works,  Macmillao  edition.] 

B  hrs.,  2d  gemetter.  (Newoomeb.) 

18.  BasJtob  Literature  of  tbe  Elghteeath  Century.— A 
dOOipftrative  study  of  the  literature  of  the  Augustan  period,  and 
tha  MUty  romantic  revival.  Open  to  those  onlf  who  are  familiar 
«IU  either  French  or  German.  a.  The  age  of  Pope  (first 
■■Miter.)      b.     The  age  of  Johnson   (second  semester.) 

S  hra.,  both  semesters.         (Hudson,  Lathbop.) 

19.  ReprMoatatlve  Engllsb  Poets  of  the  NlnetecHth 
Cwhirj  fT  Keats,  D.  Q.  Roasetti,  Matthew  Arnold,  Swin- 
fcnne,  William  Morris  (first  semester),  fi.  Tennyson  (second 
wnatter). 

a  hrt.,  ioth  lemeslers.  (HUBSOn,  Newoomkb.) 

30.  Thesis. — In  certain  courses,  students  will  be  given  an 
additional  hour  of  credit  on  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis 
■mhodying  the  result  of  independent  work.  Permission  to  register 
tor  thesis  work  must  he  obtained  in  each  case  from  the  major 
professor.  1  hr.,  either  temester. 

21,  American  Literature.  ^A  survey  of  American  literary 
history,  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  notable  works  in  prose 
snd  verse.    Students  in  this  course  are  expected  to  possess  the 
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works  of  the  chief  American  poeta,  especiallf  Bijaiit,  Poe,  I-ong- 
fellow,  Whittier,  Emerson,  ix>well,  Whitman,  and  Lanier.  Open 
an\j  to  students  who  have  taken  coursea  3,  0,  and  8,  or  thor 
equivalent.  3  hrs.,  both  aemeaters, 

24.  Wordsworth  and  His  Contemporaries. — Thia  marae  is 
intended  to  cultivate  a  catholic  appreciation  of  the  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  Shelley,  and  Byron.  Many  of  the  more  notable 
works  of  these  poets  are  read;  their  biographiea  are  studied  for 
liftht  upon  their  art  and  thouj^ht ;  and  the  great  social  and  literary 
movement  which  they  exemplify  and  interpret  ia  discussed.  Open 
to  the  more  advanced  undergraduate  students  of  all  departments. 
[Macmillan's  Ulobe  editions  of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.] 

S  hra.,  1st  semester.  (AliVEBSOtr.) 

25.  Browning,— The  King  and  the  Book.  This  course  is  in 
gome  sense  a  continuation  of  course  24,  and  is  open  to  the  same 
class  of  students.    The  Hiverside  edition  of  Browning. 

£  hr»..  Id  temcater.  (AnnEBSOH.) 

26.  rtllton, — Paradise  Lost;  Paradise  Regained;  Ssmson 
Agonistes.  [Masson'a  smaller  edition  of  Hilton's  poems  (3  toIs.), 
either  Pattison's  or  Gamett's  or  Stopford  Brooke's  account  of 
Milton's  life  and  works,  and  Verity's  annotated  texts  (Gambrfdgs 
Press).]  S  hrS;    1st  semester.  (AnDBBSOIt.) 

27.  Shskspere.  — A  study  of  some  eight  of  the  plays,  so 
selected  as  to  illustrate  the  author's  range  and  the  variations  of 
his  art  in  the  nuccessive  periods  of  his  life.  The  selection  of  plays 
is  changed  from  year  to  year  and  credit  is  allowed  for  one,  two, 
or  more  semesters,  according  to  the  amount  of  time  the  student 
cares  to  give  to  the  work.  Tliia  course  is  intended  primarily  for 
the  more  advanced  students  in  the  English  Department,  but  is 
open  to  others  who  may  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  fitness. 
[Dowden's  Primer  of  Shakapere,  the  Temple  edition  of  the  itfr- 
eral  plays,  and  at  least  one  volume  of  G'urness'B  Variorum  edi- 
tion.] S  hrs.,  Sd  temeater.  (AnDEBSOM.) 

OBADOATK   CODBSB 

28.  Sttmlnary,- — In  180D,  a  course  was  begun  in  the  earlier 
dramas  attributed  to  Shakapere  and  in  the  dramas  of  his  imme- 
diate predecessora.  The  fall  aemeater,  1900,  waa  devoted  to  Bean- 
mont  and  Fletcher;  the  winter  semester,  1001,  to  Dekker,  Chsp- 
nan,  Webster,  and  others.    It  is  proposed  to  continue  thia  count 
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and  to  deroto  the  UU  Bemester,  1901,  to  Ben  Jonson.  Open  to 
gradu&te  studeats  of  Engliah  and  to  such  undergrAdiutea  fts  Duty 
be  invited  by  the  professor. 

3  kn^  both  temetter*.  (AxvEBSOir.) 

For  &  general  announcement  touching  graduate  courua  In  Eng- 
liab.  Me  Engliah  Philok^,  mfm. 

ENaUSH  PHILDLOOV 

EwAU)  FLiJOEL,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English     hilolc^^. 

Edwabd  Plattaib  Anderboit,  Pb.  D.,  Asastant  Professor  of 
English  Philology. 

umEBORADUATK  oonsaxs 

I.  Anglo-Saxon.— o.  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  translation 
of  select  pansages  in  prose  (flrst  semester),  b.  Translation  of 
select  passages  in  prose  and  verse.  Outline  of  Historical  English 
Qianunar   (second  semester). 

3  hrM.,  both  aemeslsr*.  (B.  P.  AjiDEXBOir.) 

3.  Cbaucer.  — This  course  ia  an  elementary  one,  and  includes 
an  outline  of  Auddle  English  Grammar  for  the  beginner.  Students 
having  completed  this  course  will  be  admitted  in  the  second 
tonester  to  the  advanced  course  in  Chaucer.  Open  to  third  year 
students.      2  hrt.,  both  gemtttert.       (Fluoel,  G.  P.  Ajidexbom.) 

3,  History  of  Barly  English  Literature.  — Given  aa  tho 
Urst  semester's  worlc  of  course  10  in  English  literature  and  Rhet- 
oric S  hrt.,  lit  aemeat«T.  (Fluokl.) 

ADVANCED    COCBSKS 

Primarily  intended  for  graduate  students,  but  open  to  more 
advanced  undergraduates  who  satisfy  the  instructor  of  their  At- 

In  connection  with  the  following  courses,  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  graduate  students  to  pursue  lines  of  reading  and 
investigation  under  the  guiuance  of  the  professors.  The  courses 
offered  lead  to  the  Doctor's  degree,  but  the  speciHc  requirements 
for  the  degree  must  vary  with  every  individual.  In  no  case  will 
the  degree  be  conferred  except  upon  the  completion  of  a  thesis 
embodying  the  results  of  original  work  of  a  high  order.  More 
defluite  information  will  be  furnished  to  intending  students  who 
write  giving  the  necessary  information  respecting  their  purposes 
and  equipment. 
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4.  Cbsncer  (Advauced  Course). — Introduction  to  the  stndy 
of  Chaucer  MSS.  Interpretation  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Canter- 
buij  Talea,  alternating  with  an  interpretation  of  some  of  the 
minor  poems  and  lectures  on  the  Hiatorf  of  Chaucer  Criticiam. 

2  hrt..  Id  lemeater.  (FiiiroEL.) 

5.  B«OwuH.— [Not  to  be  given  in  1901-02.] 

2  kri.,  Itt  (emcfter.  (FLTTGEL.) 

6.  Engllah  PalKOgrnpby, — Lectures  uid  Exerdses.  [Not 
to  lie  given  in  1901-02.] 

1  hr.,  2d  Mmetter,  (Flusel.) 

7.  English  Baliul5,  — Lectures  on  the  HiBtorj  of  English 
Popular  Poetry  from  the  EarHest  Tines  to  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury. 1  hr.,  bolK  atme*ter$.  (pLtJoEL.) 

8.  History  of  English  Prose  Literature. — From  Halory 
to  Tiudale,  including  a  History  of  the  English  Bible.  [Not  to  be 
pTcn  in  1001-02.]  1  hr.,  both  temeater*.  (Fluokl.) 

9.  Anglo -Saxon  Exercises. —Cynewulfa  Crist.  [Not  (o  be 
given  in  ISOl  02.J  t  hri.,  id  aemetter.  (FLudEL.) 

10.  Historical  English  Orainniar. — Lectures. 

S  to  i  Ar«.,  both  ■emedere.  (Fluokl.) 

1 1.  Middle  English  Exercises.— [Not  to  be  given  in  1901- 
02.]  9  hrt.,  Ill  (cmester,  (FLiiaEL.) 

12.  English  Philological  Club. — Papers  and  discusriom 
by  raemberB  of  tlie  Department  on  special  subjects.  In  1901-02  the 
subjects  will  be  chosen  from  the  Methodology  of  English  Philology, 
and  the  papers  will  deal  with  the  History  of  English  Lexicog- 
nphj>,  tbe  Histories  of  English  Literature,  the  History  of  Critical 
Terms.  (Flcoel,  E.  P.  AmiCBSOEr.) 

PHILOSOPHY 

Atfmva  OncKBN  Lovuor,  A.  H.,Assodate  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy. 

Charles  Hbnbt  Rixbeb,  A.  H.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Logio. 

Edwabd  Lakbe  pARBons,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Phllosopby. 

Ghables  Reyholds  Browk,  A.  H.,  Lecturer  in  Ethics. 

[Courses  8-10  may  be  taken  only  after  consuitattau  with  the 
instructors.  The  anmjuncement  of  additional  coureea  may  bs  ex- 
pected at  the  be^nning  of  ttte  year  1901-02.] 
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1.  EtefBCntary     Lo^c.  — Textbook,  lecture*,  and  redtatiotu. 

2   kr«^   I»t    »ewl€*t€T,  (RiEBEK.) 

2.  Lo{ic  of  tbe  ScJenccs. — Tbe  inductire  methods,  their 
natare,  scope  and  degree  of  rkUdttfi  tbe  presuppositioDs  and 
geaeral  methodologj  of  acientific  bypotbeais  and  veriBcationi  log- 
ical difTrrencCi:  in  the  procedure  of  the  Beieral  trpee  of  sciences. 
[Open  to  studcDts  who  hare  taken  course  1,  and  intended  to  be 
complement  a  rj  to  tbat  course,  for  students  in  tbe  natiual  sdencea 
and  iD  economics.] 

2  hr«,  2d  temetter.  (Biebeb.) 

3.  Introduction  to  Pbllooophy.  — General  introduction  to 
the  problems  of  Philosophy.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  selected 
reading.  i  hr».,  2d  Bemeiter.  (Pabsohb.) 

4.  nUtory  of  European  Philosophy.  — From  tbe  Ionian 
Bchools  to  the  present  century.  Text-book,  lectures,  and  required 

8  An.,  both  semeiferl.  (LoTEJOT.) 

Historical  Ethics.  — Urigin  and  development  of  tbe  moral 
1  regards  both  its  form  and  its  content;  moral 
ideas  of  early  societies;  history  of  the  chief  ethical  theories  since 
the  beginnings  of  systematic  moral  reflection  in  Qreece. 

S  hra.,  lat  gemeater.  (LoveJOT.) 

6.  Syxtematlc  Etblcs.  —The  main  contemporary  problems 
of  ethics;  current  theories  analyzed  and  criticized,  with  an  at- 
tempt st  reconstruction.    [Not  to  bo  given  in  1901-02.] 

S  hrt^  Itl  temetter.  (Lovejot.) 

7.  Philosophy  of  Rellgloa. 

(a)  Nature  of  religion  as  a  subjective  phenomenon,  and  the 
laws  of  its  development,  in  the  light  of  a  study  of  the  conceptions 
of  primitive  races  and  of  the  outlines  of  the  religious  history  of 
tbe  Qreeke,  Hindus,  and  Hebrews. 

£  kri.,  2d  temetter.  (Lovejot.) 

(6)  Thci$m. — An  examination  of  thediverae  conceptions  of  dei^ 
which  have  been  historically  influential,  and  an  analysis  and  esti- 
mate of  the  principal  historic  arguments  for  theism. 

S  hri.,  Id  semester.  |Pi.Baona.) 

8.  English  and  French  Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment.— 
Development  ot  philosophical  conceptions  from  Locke  to  the  period 
of  the  French  Revolution;  the  deJatic  movement;  relations  be- 
tween English  and  French  thought  during  the  period. 

C  Ar«.,  td  MHMsler,  (Lovejot.) 
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9.  asrmati  Philosophy  aloce  Kant. — Brief  sketch  of  K^nt'* 
diKtrine,  and  study  of  its  development  in  the  idealistic  aysteniB 
and  in  Schopenhauer. 

2  hrs.,  Igt  aemetter.  (P&BSons.) 

10.  Seminary.  — A  critical  study  of  the  four  more  influential 
types  of  contemporary  sysiematic  philosophy,  in  the  writings  of 
their  principal  exponentB;  evolutionary  realiam  (Spencer),  ab- 
stract monism  (Devasen),  idealistic  monism  (Bradley,  Boyce), 
monadism  (Renouvier). 

2  hra.,  both  temestera.  (Lovejot.) 

1 1 .  The  Ethics  of  Christ. — The  aim  of  this  course  is  thre«- 
fold:  to  study  the  conduct  and  teaching  of  Christ  as  an  exponent 
of  morals;  to  interpret  liis  words  according  to  correct  literary 
methods;  and  to  apply  the  principles  he  inculcated  to  our  present 
life.  The  materials  for  thia  study  are  the  Four  Gospels,  and  the 
consideration  of  those  concrete  human  relations  upon  which  their 
contents  bear.  The  purpose  throughout  is  to  interpret  all  the 
higher  human  values  in  the  light  of  Christian  ideals  with  the  aim 
of  ascertaining  a  rational  basis  for  right  conduct,  and  of  afford- 
ing a  moral  dynamic  for  the  performance  of  duty. 

i  hr..  Id  aemetter.  <C.  R.  Bbowit.) 

12.  The  Lite  and  Literature  of  the  Earlier  Hebrews. 
— A  study  of  the  historical,  poetical,  didactic,  and  prophetic  boolu 
of  the  Old  Testament  according  to  modem  literary  methods.  The 
aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student  more  thoroughly  with  the  contents 
of  this  literature  and  to  aid  him  in  the  useful  interpretation  of 
its  real  meaning  and  value. 

The  life  of  the  Hebrew  people  will  be  studied  so  far  as  material 
is  available,  from  patriarchal  times  down  to  the  revolt  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, together  with  the  literature  of  th«  various  periods.  The 
limits  of  the  course  will  not  permit  the  discussion  of  technical 
questions  of  analysis,  but  students  will  be  instructed  in  the  meth- 
ods of  modern  Biblical  study  and  in  the  results  of  recent  scholar- 
ship in  determining  the  processes  which  entered  into  the  compod- 
tion  of  this  literature.  The  bearing  of  these  results  on  the  moral 
and  relifpous  lite  of  our  own  time  will  naturally  be  constdered. 
The  instruction  given  in  the  course  of  lectures  will  be  supple- 
mented by  a  certain  amount  of  su^ested  reading  and  of  ori^nal 
investigation  to  be  done  by  each  student.  [Course  12  alternates 
with  course  11,  and  will  be  given  in  1901-OS.] 

I  \r.,  id  temuter.  (C.  R.  Bsowir.) 
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Pkank  AnoELL,  Ph.  D.,  ProfcMor  of  Vgyehologj. 

LiLLIE  Ja.IK  Maktvi,  a.  B.,  AsBiaUnt  ProfesMt  of  PsTchologJ. 

1.  Oenwal    Paychotoiy. — Not  open  to  fint  Tear  atudentA. 

S  Kn.,  both  temetterg,  (Ahbell.) 

2.  Beglaner's  Laboratory  Work.  — In  connection  with 
oonroe  1.  1  or  2  hrt^  both  aemetter:      (Angell,  MAsml.) 

3.  Psychological  Optics. — Open  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted course  1  or  its  eqiuvalent. 

£  hrt^  both  $eine*ter$.  (Anaax.) 

4.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work  In  Psychology. 

S  hrt.,  both  mmeatm-t.        (Angell,  MAKmr.) 

5.  Psycholosy  of  the  Feelings,  with  spedal  reference 
to  Bithetics.  $  hr».,  l$t  tem«atw.  (Uunif.) 

6.  Applied  Psychology,  witb  special  refersDce  to  the  social  re- 
Utioos.  S  lirt.,  td  *eme»ier.  (Uabtih.) 

7.  Reading  of  Qerman  Psychology.     (No  credit.) 

/  hr.,  both  temetten. 

EDUCATION 

'EixwooD  p.  GuBBEBLET,  A.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Edn- 

Edwii*  Dilleb  Stabbdck,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Bdu- 

David  Samdel  Snxdden,  A.  B.,  Instructor  In  EducaUon. 

John  T.  McMAine,  A.  B.,  Assistant  in  Education. 

Prank  Ernest  Thompson,  Assistant  in  Education. 

The  courses  in  this  Department  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the 
needs  of  three  classes  of  students:  flrst,  those  who  desire  to  take 
some  work  in  Education  as  part  of  a  liberal  training,  without 
intending  to  use  the  knowledge  in  teaching;  second,  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  tor  recommendation  for  the  Teacher's  Certificates, 
by  taldng  such  work  iu  Education  as  the  requirements  of  th«r 
course  will  permit:  and  third,  students  whose  major  subject  is 
Education. 

•AwMlita  Prater  OcBsnun  will  b«  ilMiit  od  iHn  dnrlntlMI-OI.  Bii  omiiHa 
wiUb•alBitt*ddIlriIlcU•■bHn<^•,  Willi  th*  usamloB  of  wwh  l.wUsh  will  baiina 
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To  the  flrat  class  of  stndeati,  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  S  or  7,  11,  and 
12  are  particularly  recommeDded.  These  are  general  courses,  of 
yalue  to  students  without  regard  to  the  question  of  teaching. 

The  second  clasB  of  students  should  b^n  with  course  1,  and 
follow  this  by  such  additional  training  aa  can  be  arranged  for. 
Those  preparing  for  the  Ordinary  Form  of  the  Teachers'  Kecom- 
mendation  will  And  the  work  most  profitable  if  they  b^n  their 
preparation  with  the  Sophomore  year,  and  take  a  amall  number 
of  hours  each  semester  during  the  remaining  three  years.  Coursee 
6,  7,  S,  and  10  will  be  found  particularly  valuable,  though 
courses  8  and  10  should  be  preceded  by  at  least  two  courses  in 
the  department.  Course  5  should  be  taken  by  those  preparing  to 
tench  special  subjects  in  secondary  schools.  Not  more  than  one 
historical  course  may  he  included  in  the  first  twelve  hours. 

The  Arst  twelve  hours  of  work  in  Education  should  be  selected 
from  courses  1  to  13  inclusive.  Additional  work  may  be  taken  in 
any  course*  which  the  student  is  prepared  to  enter.  Some  course 
in  Education  sbould  always  be  reserved  for  the  last  year.  No 
student  will  be  credited,  in  any  one  semester,  with  more  than 
seven  hours  toward  the  Ordinary  Form  or  more  than  fonr  hours 
toward  the  Higher  Form  of  Recommendation,  Previous  to  the 
Junior  year  not  more  than  six  hours  will  he  credited  toward  the 
Recommendation.  All  candidates  for  the  Higher  Form  of  Recom- 
mendation should  consult  the  bead  of  the  department  before  ar- 
ranging their  work  in  Education. 

The  third  class  of  students,  those  whose  major  subject  is  Edu- 
cation, are  permitted  to  select,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  department,  any  courses  which  they  are  prepared  to  enter. 
For  graduation  with  Education  as  the  major  subject,  studenta 
are  expected  to  complete  a  minimum  of  twenty-eight  hours  of 
work  in  the  department,  including  thesis  training.  Of  this  amount 
course  t  (unless  the  requirement  is  waived),  course  2  or  3,  and 
course  6  or  7,  should  form  a  part  Major  studenta  who  have 
never  taught  will  be  expected  to  rc^iBter  for  courses  8  and  10  Iq 
addition  to  the  twenty-eight  hours.  In  addition  to  this  require- 
ment of  hours  in  the  department,  major  students  will  also  he  ex- 
pected to  take,  as  collateral  work,  Psychology  1  and  2  and  one  of 
the  biological  courses  (Physiology  1,  or  Zooli^y  1). 

Major  students  are  encouraged  to  carry  the  collateral  aubjeeta 
further  than  is  required,  to  carry,  as  a  minor,  sufficient  work  In 
some  other  department  to  be  recommended  to  teach  the  subject  In 
the  schools  of  the  Btate,  and  to  make  the  beginnings  of  a  leading 
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knowled^  of  Gernmn  nnd  French.  The  work  in  the  minor  subject 
will  be  particularly  valuable  as  a  background  for  the  work  in  edu- 
cational Iheoiy  and  practice.  Abilitj  to  read  either  German  OT 
FreDch  will  be  required  of  all  caudidates  tor  the  Master's  degree. 
Teachers  not  candidates  for  a  degree,  but  wishing  to  carry  on 
special  work  in  the  department,  will  be  admitted  tfl  the  couriM 
on  the  same  basis  as  regular  students.  Special  lines  of  investi- 
gation will  be  outlined  for  graduate  students  who  are  prepared  to 
do  advanced  work. 

COUBBES      InTCNDED     PRIUAIULY     FOB     IJHDEBOBADnATIS      AIID      FOB 
CANDIDATES  FOB  THE  TEACHER'S   CEBTIFICATE. 

1.  Introduction  to  Educational  Theories  and  Practices.— 

Lectures  and  assigned  readings.  A  discussion  of  fundamental 
pedagogical  principles  and  their  application  to  the  work  of  teach- 
ing. The  course  will  include  such  topics  as  the  work  and  prepar- 
ation of  the  tencher,  raeaning  and  aim  of  public  education,  the 
social,  biolofiical,  and  psychological  aspects  of  education,  conduct 
of  a  recitation,  cournea  of  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  relntive  values,  present  tendencies  in  public  education,  and 
the  California  system  of  public  schools.  This  is  an  introductory 
course,  and  should  precede  the  other  courses  in  the  department. 
Open  to  second  year  students,  and  to  first  year  students  who  hare 
had  experience  in  teaching  or  whose  major  subject  is  Education. 
[During  1901-02  this  course  will  be  given  by  Mr.  SNEDDBff.] 

S  hra.,  both  irmcttera.       (CuBBERLiEy,  S.veddeh.) 

2.  History  of  Education  In  Europe. — Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  and  class  reports.  A  atndy  of  the  development  of  educa- 
tional systems  nnd  ideals  from  the  time  of  the  Hebrews  to  the 
present,  and  of  the  close  connection  existing  between  the  history 
of  education  and  the  social  and  political  forces  which  have 
operated  in  the  evolution  of  the  various  historic  ideals  and 
schools.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of 
educational  ideas  and  systems  since  the  Reformation.  Open  to 
second  year  students,  and  to  first  year  students  who  have  had 
experience  in  teaching.  [This  course  alternates  with  course  3. 
Course  2  was  given  in  1900-01,  but  will  be  omitted  in  1001-02.] 

S  hri.,  both  semesters.  (Cubberlet.) 

3.  History  of  Educntton  In  America. — Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  and  class  reports.  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  pub- 
lic school  systems  in  the  United  States.  Bc^nning  with  the 
colonial  and  revoluUonai;  periods,  the  course  will  follow  the 
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development  of  a  few  tjrpical  State  and  citf  eystems,  the  ext«iieioii 
of  HUpervision,  growth  of  secondary  and  higher  education,  and  the 
gradual  change  in  the  means  and  purpose  of  public  education. 
Present  problems  and  tendenciee  in  American  education  wil)  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  their  development.  Open  to  second  year 
students,  and  to  first  year  students  who  have  had  experience  in 
teaching.  [This  course  alternates  with  course  2,  and  will  not  be 
given  in  lDOl-02.]         2  hrs.,  both  lenmatert.  (Gubbbbixt.) 

4.  Education  and  Society. — A  study  of  the  tendencies  of 
society  to  consciously  improve  itself  by  means  of  education.  Tbo 
function  of  the  school  as  related  to  the  home,  church,  and  other 
educational  institutions  and  agencies  of  the  community.  Special 
phanes  of  education  in  large  cities  and  rural  communities,  and 
special  problems  in  connection  with  social  education,  as  relating 
to  defective  and  criminal  classes,  foreigners,  negroes,  etc., 

9  ftn.,  lit  temetter.  (Sneddeii.) 

5.  Secondary  ScbooU. — A  study  of  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can secondary  school  in  its  various  aspects,  as  preparatory, 
culture,  commercial,  manual  training,  and  industrial;  the  purpose, 
value,  and  limitations  of  the  various  subjects  of  study;  flexibility 
versus  rigidity;  the  work  of  teachers  and  principal;  and  the 
administration  of  secondary  education.  Intended  primarily  for 
student!  who  are  preparing  to  become  teachers  in  high  schools. 

5  hra.,  id  semetter.  (Skeddkn.) 

6.  Educational  Psychology. — The  problems  of  education 
and  the  practice  of  teaching  will  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
well-established  laws  of  experimental  psychology  and  the  physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  system.  The  finer  anatomy  of  the  nervoiu 
system,  the  psychology  of  habit,  memory,  association,  imagination, 
the  senses,  attention,  apperception,  instinct,  the  emotions,  and 
fatigue  will  be  focused  on  educational  theory  and  practice.  [This 
course  alternates  with  course  7,  and  will  not  be  ^ven  in  1901-02.] 

3  hn.,  both  lemeatera.  tS^ARBUCK.) 

7.  Child  Study.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  put  studenta 
in  line  with  the  results  of  the  study  of  childhood  and  youth.  It 
will  call  out  and  erapbaaiie  those  aspects  of  the  subject  whieh 
seem  sound  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  and  those  which  are 
especially  significant  in  their  bearing  on  the  work  of  teaching. 
The  course  will  begin  with  the  history  of  child  study  and  a 
criticism  of  its  methods.    The  work  will  center  around  the  Unet 
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of  growth  of  the  nrioua  power*  and  fnnctloiu  of  ohildren;  Indl* 
Tiduel  and  sex  differences;  the  determiuatiou  of  etuidftrda  of 
proficiency;  the  peychologicftl  epochs  in  growth;  and  the  luggee- 
tions  of  cliild  study  in  shaping  the  curriculuni,  indicating  method* 
of  instruction,  etc.  [This  course  alternates  with  conrse  6,  and  will 
be  given  in  1901-02.] 

S  hr«.,  ioth  temettvr*.  (Stabbuok.) 

8.  Obscrvatloa  ot  Teaching.  — One  meeting  per  week  for 
the  discussion  of  lesson  plans,  and  the  results  of  the  obaervaUon 
of  teaching,  under  the  instructor,  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  of  the  vicinity.  This  course  preauppoBea  at  least  comae  I, 
and  is  open  to  students  only  on  peimisuon  of  the  instructor. 

1  or  B  hrt^  either  $eme»ter.  (SniDDEIT.) 

10.  Qeneral  Ilethod.  — A  critical  examinaUon  of  the 
principlea  underlying  methods  of  teaching.  Critical  study  of 
texts,  reports  on  the  ohaervation  of  teaching,  discussion,  et«. 
Open  only  to  experienced  teachers  and  to  students  taking  course 
8.  [This  course  will  be  given  in  1902  03,  and  each  year  thereafter.] 

Z  hra.,  both  teme»tert.  {Sreddir.) 

11.  Oeiwtic  hycbology. — In  this  course  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  get  some  light  on  ths  biological  nature  of  the  child. 
A  study  will  be  made  of  the  be^nnings  of  human  consciousness 
and  intelligence  in  the  race  and  in  the  individuaL  Heredity  and 
environment  in  their  bearing  on  the  child's  mental  development 
will  be  enpecially  treated.  Liberal  use  will  be  made  of  the 
materials  afforded  in  the  minds  of  lower  animals,  lower  peoples, 
young  children,  defectives  and  delinquents.  The  prohleme  of  edu- 
cation and  the  practice  of  teaching  will  be  discussed  from  this 
standpoint,  and  an  analysis  made  of  the  effects  of  educational 
methods  on  physical  and  psychic  growth.  This  course  preauppoees 
some  preparation  in  psjchology  and  biology,  the  equivalent  of 
Psychology  1  or  Education  8,  and  of  Fhyuology  1  {or  Zaol<^  I] 
and  the  course  in  Nature  Study. 

3  kri.,  both  eemeeter*.  (Thohtboit.) 

12.  Moral  Education. — A  discussion  of  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  moral  lile  tnrough  the  materials  available  in  the  common 
schools.  The  practical  observations  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  study 
of  the  elements  that  enter  Into  morality  and  the  laws  of  its 
development  in  the  race  and  in  the  individual.  The  course  will 
eonrider  the  evolution  of  the  instincts  and  the  relation  of  these 
to  moral  conduct;  the  heginninge  of  morality;  its  development  in 
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childTen  and  fho  changeB  in  its  charaetoristiea  with  aga;  th« 
training  beat  adapt«d  to  each  age;  the  peychoeea  underlfing 
moral  defects;  and  the  part  the  teacher  can  play  in  awakening 
and  Bhaping  the  moral  aensibility.  [This  couth  alternates  with 
couTM  13,  and  will  be  given  in  1901-02.] 

t  hrt.,  both  letneftera.  (  Siakbuok.  ) 

13.  PestolozKl,  Herbtut,  and  Froebel.— Thia  courae  is  par- 
tially hiatorieal,  giving  a  sketch  of  the  educational  tendencies 
these  men  represent.  Their  influence  on  later  and  recent  educa- 
tional theory  will  be  traced.  The  course  will  include  a  diacusaioit 
of  kindergarten  instruction,  and  a  criticism  of  Ita  methods  from 
the  atandpoint  of  recent  teudenciea  in  education  and  the  result* 
of  Btudiea  in  psychology  and  child  study.  [This  course  alternate* 
with  course  12,  and  will  not  be  given  in  1001-02.] 

£  \rg.,  both  (emoitera.  (Stasbook.) 


16,  Applied  Physiology  and  Psycho- Phy ales. —A  presen- 
tation  of  such  methods  as  superintendents,  principals,  and  teaeb- 
ers  can  and  should  employ  in  order  to  gain  a  somewhat  aeon- 
rate  understanding  of  children's  capacities  and  needa,  and,  eon- 
seqnently,  to  direct  ttadr  training  intelligently  and  effectivetr. 
Teals  will  be  given  for  determining  the  importance  of  the  varioiu 
sense  organs;  what  each  contributes  in  the  individual  child  in  the 
formation  of  judgments;  the  quickness  and  accuracy  of  the 
various  mental  functions;  the  variationa  in  any  child  from  tba 
normal  type;  and  the  possibility  of  overcoming  certain  defects. 
The  work  will  consist  of  two  hours  of  lectures  with  demonstrft- 
tions,  and  one  period  of  laboratory  work.  The  laboratory  period 
will  be  spent  in  gaining  proflcicocy  in  the  methods  of  experimeB- 
tation  and  in  constructing  and  testing  some  of  the  simpler  pieoos 
of  apparatus.  [This  course  is  the  same  aa  course  10  in  Um 
Department  of  Hygiene  and  Organic  Training.] 

3  hr».,  2d  Memeater.  (Stabbuck,  8soW.)    - 

19.  State  Mid  County  School  Supervlsloti. — Lectures,  as- 
signed readings,  and  class  reports.  The  organisation  and  ad- 
ministration of  education  in  the  United  States  and  in  a  numbsr 
of  typical  States,  centralized  and  de-centralized  types,  the  rural 
aehool  problem,  teachers,  courses  of  study,  text-books,  echoed 
funds,  duties  of  State  and  Uoun^  Superintendents,  etc.   InUadc^ 
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primarilv  (or  adTineed  nujor  Ftndnits  vbo  witli  to  prepare  for 
work  ■»  pliDcipsU  or  •-iipeiiiiteBdmtf.  aixl  opra  to  Mbcrs  erf  mf- 
BcicDt  prtparativn.  SiadraU  should  con^all  (be  instmctor  before 
r^Ktcring  for  tbi«  finnt.  IThit  cootm  will  not  be  pm  in 
1901-02.]  2  fcr»,  /«  •(i«M'*frt-.  iCnvxLET.) 

20.  Ctty  5cliOOl  SopervUioa. — Lntaree,  assigned  lesdings, 
and  ctasD  i^fjnt.  The  organii^tion  and  administratioD  of  pnbSe 
•chooU  in  cities,  nith  particular  reference  to  plans  of  orgklliza- 
tioD,  edueational  and  business  nunagement,  work  of  superin- 
tendent and  prindpah,  the  tfmcbing  force,  grading  and  promo- 
tion, courhee  of  litudj,  the  parts  of  tbe  school  eratem  and  thrir 
relation  to  cue  another,  and  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  other 
educational  forces  of  the  conununitr.  Intended  primarily  for 
advanced  major  students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  work  as  prin- 
eipaln  or  superintendents,  and  open  to  others  of  eufficieat  prepar- 
ation- Ktudents  should  consult  the  instructor  before  registering 
for  this  course.    [This  course  vill  not  be  given  in  1901-02.] 

2  hrg.,  2d  tfmctter.  (Ccbbebut.) 

21.  School  Law.— The  derelopment  and  present  status  of 
school  law  in  a  few  typical  states,  the  tendencies  in  school  legisla- 
tion, and  the  educational  principles  upon  wliich  school  l^slaticm 
should  be  based.  A  study  will  be  made  of  a  number  of  illustrative 
cases.  Intended  primarily  for  advanced  major  studenlj  who  are 
preparing  for  work  as  principals  and  superintendents,  and  open 
to  others  of  sufficient  preparation.  Students  should  consnlt  the 
instructor  before  raster ing  for  this  course.  [This  course 
alternaiea  with  course  22,  and  will  not  be  given  in  1901-02.] 

2  hrj.,  both  (eme«ler«.  (Cdbbcblet.) 

23.  5tatUtlcs  of  Education.— An  interpretation  of  some  of 
tha  more  important  statistics  relating  to  the  condition  and 
progress  of  public  and  private  education.  A  few  lectures  and 
demonHtrationH,  and  much  laboratory  work,  involving  the 
handling,  charting,  and  interpretation  of  statistics.  Open  to  a 
small  numlier  of  advanced  students.  Students  should  consult  the 
instructor  before  registering  for  this  course.  [  This  course  alter- 
nates with  course  21,  and  will  not  be  given  in  1001-02.] 

S  lirf.,  both  aemettert..         (CimBEBixT.) 
^     28.    ThMlB  Worl^— In  connection  with  each  of  the  courses 
in  Education,  unleu  otherwise  announced,  students  will  be  per- 
laitUd  to  Ttgittn  for  an  addltl(Hul  \unu  «««h  aenieBl«r,  and  this 
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amouDt  of  cr«dit  will  be  given  upon  the  presentation  of  a  saUs- 
factory  thesis,  embodying  the  results  of  independent  work  in  the 
investigation  of  some  assigned  topic.  This  work  is  intended 
primarily  to  drill  students  in  Ihe  methods  of  independent  investi- 
gation. Each  major  student,  unless  excused,  is  expected  to 
register  for  thesis  work  each  semester.  Beginning  with  1901-02 
a  limited  number  of  students  from  other  departments  will  be 
permitted  to  register  for  thesis  work  in  Education,  though  the 
consent  of  the  instructor,  in  connection  with  whose  course  the 
thesis  is  to  be  done,  must  be  obtained  before  registering.  A 
student  taking  two  or  more  courses  in  the  department  at  one 
time  may  select  the  course  in  connection  with  which  he  wishes  to 
take  Ills  thesis.  Credit  for  thesis  work  will  not  be  accepted  a* 
part  of  the  twelve  hours  required  for  the  Teacher's  Certificate. 
All  thesis  students  will  report  to  Mr.  Thoupson  for  direction 
during  the  early  part  of  the  work.      1  Ar.,  either  aemetter. 

26.  Journal  Club. — Tlie  iustructAra  and  advanced  students  of 
the  department  will  meet  once  each  month  to  hear  reports  on 
articles  of  interest  in  the  current  periodicals  and  on  new  booka. 

28.  Seminary  In  the  Psychology  of  Childhood — Re- 
searches by  experimental  methods  on  the  growth  of  children. 
The  topic  for  1901-02  will  be  a  study  of  the  Une  of  growth  and 
nascent  periods  of  the  different  senses  and  mental  activities.  Open 
only  to  advanced  students. 

S  hrs.,  both  temestera.       {9tabbuck,  TuouPBon.) 

29.  Seminary  In  the  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Re- 
ligion.— Research  work  in  the  genetic  aspect  of  morals  and 
religion.  The  topics  studied  refer  to  the  beginning  in  individual 
consciousness  of  the  elements  of  the  moral  and  religious  instinct 
and  their  order  of  sequence  from  childhood  to  maturity. 
Reference  is  made  constantly  to  the  sociological  development  of 
religion,  and  to  the  practical  significance  of  the  Taws  discovered. 
During  the  year  1001-OS  the  work  will  center  about  two  topics: 
the  beginnings  of  the  moral  sense,  and  the  growth  of  the  con- 
ception of  Uod.  Open  only  to  advanced  students,  and  will  Dot 
be  accepted  as  major  work. 

3  kra.,  both  aemcatera.  <Stakbuck.) 


nnEB   DEPABTKENTB 

The  following  courses  in  other  departments  are  accepted,  to  the 
extent  of  four  hours,  in  satisfying  the  requirements  of  the  De- 
partinent  of  Education. 
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I.    0«aer»l  Oaar*«i 

Either  of  these  courwa  nw^  be  offered  1^  any  itndent  ■■ 
latiefying  in  part  the  requirements  of  the  department. 

a.  School  HyKlene.  —t^  oouTBe  4  in  the  Department  of 
Hygiene  and  Organic  Training 

t  hr«^  lil^temttter.  (Wood.) 

b.  Nature  Study. — A  course  of  practical  work  in  nature  itudy 
for  students  who  expect  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  public  achools. 
Students  must  receive  the  permission  of  the  instructors  to  regie- 
ter  for  this  course.  One  two-hour  lecture  and  demonstration  pe- 
riod weekly.  [Given  by  Frofessor  Jenkins,  of  the  Department  of 
Physiology,  and  Professor  Kzllooo,  of  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy.] 1  hr.,  both  gemeiten, 

S.  Special  Ooarses 
These  courses  may  be  offered  only  Igr  major  students  in  tlia 
department  concerned,  or  by  students  who  are  making  the  work 
of  the  department  a  minor,  with  a  view  to  being  recommended  as 
qualified  to  teach  the  subject.  Each  of  these  courses  presuppose 
from  ten  to  twenty  hours  of  work  in  the  department  concerned, 
and  should  not  be  taken  before  the  senior  year. 

c  T«ttcbers'  Course  In  iWln.— [See  course    13    in   the   De- 
partment of  Latin.]     (This  course  is  offered  in  alternate  years, 
and  will  not  be  given  in  1901-0 
2  Ktm., 

d.  Teoshers'  Course  In  Qerman. — See  oourse  10  in  Qer- 
manic  Languages.] 

»  hr$.,  Ut  (smetler.  (Qoebkl.) 

e.  Teachers'  CoursesJn  English. — [See  oonrse  7  in  the  De- 
partment of  English.]      ^r' 

Shrt.,  1IM<k«m»Mter4  (L&THUff,  PlABaOK.) 

t.  rtethods  of  StudylupMid  Teaching  History. — [See  conns 
21  in  the  Department  of  HisWy.] 

t  hrt.,  &otKVeme*t«rt.  (Eavxs.) 

g.  Teachers*  Course  In  Elementary  Physics. — [See  ooune 
o  in  the  Department  of  Physics.] 

1  hr^  both  aemMtera.  ( SaspOBO. ) 
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BxcoimiNVATioNa  won  tkaobebs'  oKwnwioixta 
Under  the  ruling  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  In  eccordanoa 
with  Heetions  1776  and  1792  of  the  Political  Code  of  California, 
graduates  of  this  University  who  are  recommended  bj  the  Faculty 
aa  having  had  "academic  and  professional  training  equivalent  to 
that  required  by  the  Univeraity  dt  California,"  may  receive  certifl- 
cates  to  teach  in  Llie  public  echoolH  of  this  State  without  ex- 
amination. Two  forma  of  thia  recommendation  will  be  granted, 
the  Ordinary  Form,  and  the  Higher  Kecommendation. 

I.    The  Ordlnuy  Form 

nds  will  be  granted  on  the  following  conditiona: 

a.  Bpeeial  KnowUdge. — The  candidate  muat  he  the  holder  of  a 
baccalaureate  or  a  higher  degree  from  aome  department  of  this 
Univeraity. 

b.  Profetaional  Knowledge. — The  candidate  muat  have  com- 
pleted at  leaat  twelve  hours  of  work  in  the  department  of  Educa- 
tion, in  couraee  approved  by  the  department. 

All  candidates  for  the  Ordinary  Form  of  Itecmnmendation 
should  file  with  the  K^etrar,  at  least  one  month  before  gradua- 
tion, and  on  blanks  provided  for  the  purpose,  a  atatement  of  the 
work  upon  which  the  application  is  based  . 

n.  The  Blsh«r  KeoommeDdatloo 
By  joint  agreement  with  the  University  of  California,  thia  high- 
er form  of  recommendation  has  been  established  to  encourage 
graduates  of  this  and  other  universities  to  make  additional  and 
special  preparation  lor  the  higher  positions  in  the  profession  of 
teaching.  It  is  intended  for  those  preparing  to  become  teachers 
of  special  subjects  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  academies,  and 
collq[ea,  and  for  those  preparing  to  become  prindpals  and  superin- 
tendents of  schools.     It  will  be  granted  on  the  following  condi- 

a.  The  candidate  must  hold  a  Master's  degree  from  some  de- 
partment of  this  University,  involving  the  satisfaction  of  all  de- 
partment requirements  as  to  thesis  and  major  and  minor  subjects. 

h.  The  candidate  must  be  recommended  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments  in  charge  of  the  major  and  minor  subjects  as  quali- 
fied, in  their  judgment,  to  teach  such  subjects  in  normal  schools 
or  In  the  larger  Ugb  schools  of  the  Btaite. 
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0.  The  candidate  must  have  completed  at  least  ux  houra  of 
work  in  the  department  of  Education,  in  odditioD  to  «11  require- 
menta  for  the  Ordinary  Form  of  BecommeDdation.  The  additional 
six  hours  must  be  done  in  the  graduate  atatUH,  and  in  couraaa 
approved  bj  tbe  department,  though  the  courses  taken  need  not 
be  graduate  eouraee.  Candidates  whose  major  subject  is  Educa- 
tion are  subject  to  the  requirements  of   (a). 

d.  E^ch  candidate  must  give  satisfactorj  evidence  of  good 
attainments  in  English,  especially  in  oral  and  written  expression, 
and  of  ability  to  read  either  German  or  French. 

«.  In  addition  to  the  above,  each  candiate  for  this  form  of  rec- 
ommendation must  offer  evidence  of  superior  attaiimientB  in  the 
practice  of  teaching.  This  requirement  will  be  met  by  teaching 
with  marked  success  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years  after  tbe 
other  requirements  have  been  satisfied,  or  between  the  beginning 
and  completion  of  the  graduate  work,  or  between  the  completion 
of  the  baccalaureate  and  the  beginning  of  the  graduate  work. 
All  teaching  offered  in  satisfaction  of  tliis  requirement  must  be 
approved  by  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  major  and  minor  sub- 
jects, and  by  the  Committee  on  Teachers'  Bureau  and  Teachers' 
Certificates. 

/.  All  candidates  for  the  Higher  Form  of  Recommendation 
must  file  with  the  Registrar,  at  least  one  semester  before  the 
time  proposed  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  and  on  blanks 
provided  for  the  purpose,  a  detailed  schedule  of  the  studies  on 
wbicb  such  candidacy  is  based.  This  schedule  must  bear  the  sig- 
natures of  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  major  and  minor  aub- 
Jecta  and  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  Education. 

teachers'  bubeau  of  inforuation 
The  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Information,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  has  for  its  purpose:  — 

1.  To  keep  a  record  of  Stanford  graduates  who  wish  to  teach, 
to  gather  information  as  to  their  knowledge  and  ability,  and  to 
recommend  for  vacancies  those  who  seem  most  likely  to  succeed ; 

2.  To  keep  a  similar  record  of  alumni  who  wish  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  positions; 

3.  To  assist  Boards  of  Education  and  Boards  of  School 
Trustees  in  securing  teachers,  and  to  co-operate  with  Teachers' 
Ageadea  in  placing  graduates  of  the  University. 

No  potitioa  is  Msured  to  any  atudeiA..    The  Bureau  reserves  the 
tight  to  re/uM  to  reoonuncnd  itudenta  «mo\\«&.   0«i««&\^\et%  tA. 
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TNominendatJon  fkre  not  given  to  students.  Informfttioii  obtained 
from  professors  and  others  is  regarded  as  confidential.  No  charge 
is  made  (or  any  service  rendered.  Blanks  for  registration  will  b« 
furniabed  on  application. 

HISTORV  • 

,  Profeeeor  of  History. 

Ablet  Baathlow  Show,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  European  History. 

Clyde  Adgcstus  Dusiway,  Ph.  D,,  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory. 

GAnxABD  Tbouas  Lapslez,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Aasiirtant  Profesaor 
of  History. 

LuciLE  Eates,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  History. 

Blakchb  Josepbinb  Aiwebson,  A.  M.,  Instructor  In  Ancient 
History. 

Joseph  Pj^keb  Wabbe»,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  History. 

1.  CoastltutloDsl  nod  Political  HUtory  of  Qreeu.— This 
course  is  designed  to  afford  a  careful  study  of  the  evolution  of 
Greek  forms  of  government  and  Greek  political  ideas  from  the 
earliest  times,  through  their  expression  in  the  great  historical 
epochs,  to  the  period  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome,  14fl  B.  C.  Litera- 
ture, art,  and  social  institutions  ere  considered  in  their  relation 
U>  this  central  theme.  The  course  is  intended  to  afford  a  general 
training  in  scientific  method  and  in  the  ^atematic  use  of  books. 
Class  work  consists  of  lectures  by  the  instructor,  nritten  exerdeei, 
and  discussion  of  special  points  by  the  class.  All  students  in  the 
course  having  history  for  the  major  subject  are  expected  to  regis- 
ter for  course  20. 

S  krt.,  both  temettera.  (B.  J.  Andebson.) 

2,  History  of  Rome.— From  the  earliest  times  to  the  end  of 
the  middle  empire  (A.  D.  284).  This  course  is  designed  to  afford 
a  study  of  the  social  and  political  institutions  of  Rome  with 
special  emphasis  upon  her  development  of  political  organiution 
and  of  legal  procedure.  Like  course  1,  it  is  intended  to  afford 
training  in  scientific  method  and  in  the  systematic  use  of  books. 
Course  2  is  open  to  all  students.  It  is,  however,  intended  to 
follow  course  1  and  should,  when  practicable,  be  preceded  by  that 
course.  S  Art.,  both  temeitert.  (B.  J.  j 

•Thfwgikat  UwD 
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3.  Early  Medbeval  liutltutloiu.  — Open  tc  ail  who  have 
takeo  couries  1  or  2,  or  an  equivalent.  CourM  3  covera  the  period 
from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth  centui;  (A.  D.  284-866),  ending  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Carolingiau  monarchy.  Be^nning  with  the 
organization  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  it  traces  the  main 
development  of  primitive  Germanic  institutiona,  the  rise  of  the 
niedinval  church,  the  expansion  of  the  Fraokiah  Empire,  the 
beginning  of  feudalism,  and  the  foundation  of  the  great  medisval 
states.  Ahility  to  use  German  and  French  booLs,  though  not 
required,  ia  of  great  eervice  in  this  course. 

e  hra.,  both  aemealers.  (Show.) 

4.  nistory  of  Europe  la  the  Nloeteentb  Century. — This 
oourae  deals  primarily  with  the  social  and  political  development 
of  Europe,  hut  includes  also  the  atudf  ol  the  commercial  and 
cohinial  expansion,  and  oI  the  international  questions  involved  . 

3  hri.,  both  gemeatert.  ( .) 

9.  Church  Utd  State  in  the  niddle  Ag«s. — Couree  fi  is 
open  to  graduates  and  undergraduates  who  have  taken  course  3 
or  its  equivalent.  It  considers  the  relations  of  the  early  church 
to  the  pagan  and  Christian  empires,  the  rise  of  the  papacy,  the 
foundation  of  the  temporal  power,  the  theory  of  the  Holy  Roman 
ISmpire,  the  conflicta  of  the  church  and  the  civil  power,  and 
similar  topics.  After  the  ninth  century,  special  stresa  ia  laid  on 
the  relations  of  the  papacy  to  the  German  Empire.  Students  are 
guided  in  research  work  on  selected  topics.  [Omitted  in  1&01-02.] 
tS  hra^  both  aemeatert.  (Show.) 

6a.  History  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.— After  a  brief 
conaideration  of  the  characteristic  forma  of  medieval  thought 
and  culture,  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Henaiasance  in  Italy.  Among  the  principal  subjects  of  investi- 
gation will  be  the  political  conditions  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  new  humaniem  in  its  relatione  to  the  political,  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  religious  life  of  the  later  middle  ages.  Inci- 
dental attention  will  be  given  to  the  art  and  literature  of  the 
period,  aa  embodiments  of  Rensiasance  ideals.  It  is  not  in  any 
sense,  however,  a  course  in  art  history.  Course  So  ia  open  to 
graduatea  and  to  third  and  fourth  year  undergraduates. 

t  hn^  both  Mmettera.  (Show.) 
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6b.  Seminary  In  Renaiuonce  History. ^In  connection  witli 
course  6a  a  limited  number  of  Btudents  will  be  guided  in  Bpecial 
Tesearches  in  Renaissance  history.  The  work  of  the  aeminary 
will  be  primarily  to  study  the  spirit  of  humanism  ae  manife8t«d 
in  some  of  its  leading  exponents.  To  this  end,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, the  lives  and  works  of  representative  men  of  the  age  wiU 
he  examined,  such  as  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Machlavclli,  Eraemiu, 
Nicholas  V,  Leo  X,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  Savonarola,  Raphael, 
Michel  Angelo.  This  eeminary  will  be  open  to  students  taking 
course  9a  who  are  able  to  make  practical  use  of  German  and 
I'rench  books,  or  to  others  showing  the  like  necessary  preparation. 
[Omitted  in  1001-02.]       S  hr».,  both  lemeateri.  (Show.) 

?•  American  Colonial  History.— Course  7  is  open  to  gradu- 
ates, end  to  undergraduates  who  have  had  either  course  1  or 
course  13  or  an  equivalent.  It  should  precede  course  8  as  an 
introductory  course.  The  expansion  of  Europe  in  American 
exploration,  commerce,  and  settlement,  recdvea  systematic  treat- 
ment. Special  attention  is  given  to  the  constitutional  development 
of  the  English  colonies. 

2  kr§.,  both  »eme»ter:  (DomwAX.) 

8.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  tbe  American 
Revolution,  t760>  1789. — Course  6  is  open  to  graduates  and 
to  undergraduates  who  have  had  courses  1  and  2  or  their  equiva- 
lent. It  should,  when  practicable,  be  preceded  by  course  7.  It  is  a 
study  of  tbe  Revolution,  the  Critical  Period,  and  the  fonnation 
of  the  national  constitution. 

S  hr»,  tat  temeater.  ( .) 

8a.  ConstltuUonal  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  to  1828. — Course  8a  is  open  to  students  who  have  hod 
course  8  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  a  study  of  the  development 
of  the  national  constitution  prior  to  the  election  of  Jackson. 

S  hn.,  td  avmotter.  <Wabbeh.) 

9.  Constitutional  History  of  England,  to  tbe  Norman  Con- 
quest,— Open  to  graduates  and  advanced  imdergraduates.  It  will 
be  found  useful,  in  connection  with  course  &a,  by  those  who  intend 
to  study  law.  2  Ar«.,  lit  lemetter, 

9m.  Constitutional  History  of  England,  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  to  tbe  end  of  the  Middle  Ages — Open  to  graduataa 
and  advonoed  nndei;gTaduatfls,  espftciaUj  to  to^  a»  ^»«  ^n&. 
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couTM  0.  Thii  course  deals  with  English  inBtitutioiia  in  their 
fomuttive  period,  biudents  are  expected  to  have  a,  fair  Icnowledga 
of  the  political  hiator]'  of  the  time.  This  course,  ia  connection 
with  course  9,  will  be  found  useful  hj  those  who  intend  to  atudj 
Uw.  t  hri;  Sd  temeater.  (Lapbixt.) 

10.  History  of  the  Engllsli  Constltutloo  Slnu  Henry 
Vll< — Open  to  graduates  and  to  advanced  undergraduates.  This 
eouTse  is  designed  to  afford  a  detailed  studj-  of  the  growth  of  the 
Engtisb  ParliimeDt  and  the  Cabinet  system.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  constitutional  results  of  the  Puritan  Revolution 
and  to  the  existing  forms  of  local  government  and  administration. 

t  krt.,  both  Memeiteri.  { .) 

11.  The  French  Revolution. — With  special  reference  to  its 
causes  and  its  constitutional  experiments.  Open  to  students  hav- 
ing a  fair  knowledge  of  general  European  history. 

B  hrt,,  both  semettert.  { ,) 

13.  Htstory  of  England,  I48S-1689.— The  aim  is  to  trace 
political  and  social  development.  Course  13  is  open  to  all 
Students,  but  is  aepeciaily  adapted  for  a  first  year  course. 

3  hri.,  lit  temetler.  ( .) 

13a.  Hbtory  of  England  Since  1689.— Tbe  internal  politi- 
cal history  of  the  country  is  traced.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  industrial  and  colonial  expansion,  and  thus  the  subject  is 
studied  in  its  European  and  American  relations.  This  course  is 
open  to  all  students,  but  is  apeciatly  designed  for  those  who  have 
taken  course  13.  3  hrg.,  2d  semealer.  (Wa.rben.) 

14.  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation. — This  course 
begins  with  the  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Keformation,  especially  as  seen  in  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin. 

The  origin,  principles,  and  growth  of  the  various  sects  within 
Protestantism  are  traced.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  Coun- 
ter-Reformation,  including  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  Jesuits,  the 
Inquisition,  and  the  Index.  The  economic  and  intellectual  rela- 
tions of  the  Protestant  movement  and  the  political  and  religious 
•trnggles  growing  out  of  it  are  traced  to  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  S  hr».,  both  lemeilers.  ( .) 

15.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
States  Since  1828. — Course  16  is  open  to  graduates,  and  to 
aade/;graduat«i  who  have  Iwd  couiaw  T,  %,  vad  So,  or  their  equiv- 
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•lent.  It  ia  a  study  of  the  later  phases  of  the  sUveiy  atmggle, 
teTTitorial  growth,  secession,  the  rebellion,  reconstruction,  and 
national  problems  since  the  war. 

S  hra.,  both  teme*ler§.  (Dumiwat.) 

■  6.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.— Open 
to  students  who  have  had  at  least  one  course  in  modem  history. 
This  course  will  atford  a  systematic  treatment  of  important  topics 
in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  since  1775  .  [Omitted 
in  lMl-02.]  £  hrt.,  both  aemeatera.  (DumwAT.) 

17.  latemstioiisl  Law. — Open  to  students  having  a  fair 
knowledge  of  modem  history.  This  course  will  develop:  (1)  a 
statement  of  the  general  principles  of  international  law  to  he  de- 
rived from  leading  mi>dern  cases;  (2)  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  subject;  (3)  some  treatment  of  the  history  of  diplomacy  and 
treaties.  S  hrs.,  both  temeitera.  (DOKIWAT.) 

18.  Development  of  Political  Theories  In  the  Sevea- 
teentb  and  Eighteenth  Centuries. — After  a  consideration  of 
the  dilTerenceB  hetween  the  mediEeval  and  the  modem  state  and  of 
the  point  of  view  of  mediiGval  writers  on  politics,  a  survey  will  ba 
made  of  the  ideas  of  the  siTteenth  century.  The  course  will  consist 
mainly  of  the  study  of  English  and  French  political  writers  of  the 
two  fallowing  centuries.  The  point  of  view  will  be  the  conflict 
between  conservative  or  absolutist  and  liberal  or  democratic  ten- 
dencies, and  the  different  uses  made  of  the  notions  of  natural  law 
and  of  social  compact  as  foundations  for  opposing  views  will  be 
investigated.  The  attempt  will  be  made  carefully  to  trace  tha 
connection  of  theories  with  practical  politics,  whether  as  cause  or 
as  result.  This  is  a  seminary  course,  with  one  session  each  week. 
Open  to  third  and  fourth  year  students. 

2  fir*.,  both  aemeatera.  ( ). 

19.  Department  Seminary.  — The  Seminary  is  designed 
primarily  to  alTord  a  practical  training  in  methods  of  historical 
research  through  the  use  of  original  materials,  and  it  provides 
also  the  advantages  of  a  University  Historical  Society.  The  dis- 
tinctive worlc  of  graduates  falls  mainly  under  direction  of  the 
Seminary.  On  invitation  it  may  be  taken  by  fourth  year  students 
in  History  and  by  others  who  are  deemed  qualified.  All  the  In- 
structors in  the  department  will  attend  as  members  and  leaders. 
The  work  at  the  weekly  sessions  will  consist  of  the  presentation 
and  discussion  of  papers,  reports,  book  leviewk,  «.nii  woi^t  iwdi&k 
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of  independent  meareh.  A  record  of  proceedings  will  be  nude 
by  tbe  tecreUry.  Uembers  of  the  Semioarj  are  not  expected  to 
r^Bter  tor  course  20.  The  work  of  the  year  falls  Into  two  main 
diviaionB!  (a)  atudiea  In  hiatorical  methods  (Qrst  semeBter)  ; 
(b)  student  reports  on  thesis  investigations  (second  semester }. 
t  hri.,  hotk  aemeslert. 
(Show,  Duniwat,  Laphlit,  Eates,  Anderson,  WABscir.) 

20,  Thesli   or  Reaearch    Work. — In  all  courses  in  History, 
unless  otherwise  spedfled,  students  will  be  given  an  additional 

'hour  of  credit,  on  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  embodying 
the  reai)lts  of  independent  study.  Permission  to  register  for 
thesis  work  must  be  obtained  in  each  case  from  the  major  pro- 
fessor. As  a  rule,  every  student  taking  History  as  a  major  subject 
if  raqulred  to  raster  for  thesis  work;  but  no  one  should  roister 
until  after  consultation  with  the  instructors  in  the  courses  which 
be  proposes  to  take.  In  special  cases  pemuBsion  will  be  given  to 
register  for  two  hours.  When  a  etudent  is  taking  two  or  more 
courses  in  History  the  same  semester,  he  may  select  his  theds  in 
connection  with  either  of  them.  Topics  for  independent  investiga- 
tion are  suggested  in  connection  with  tbe  various  courses  in  the 
Historical  Department.  B^stration  for  thesis  work  is  not  in- 
tended to  exempt  students  froio  such  incidental  reports  or  discua- 
sions  as  may  be  required  in  connection  with  any  course. 
J  Kr.,  eaoh  somes  (er. 

21.  ncthods  of   Studying  and   Teaching  History. —The 

course  will  open  with  a  study  of  the  methods  of  University  work 
In  history,  dealing  with  tbe  collection  and  criticism  of  the  ma> 
teriala  of  history,  methods  of  organization  and  interpretation,  and 
the  relation  of  history  to  the  spedal  social  sciences.  This  part  of 
the  work  will  occupy  half  of  the  first  semester.  The  remainder 
of  tbe  time  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  methods  of  instruction 
in  secondary  and  lower  grade  schools.  Among  the  topics  condd- 
ered  will  be:  (a)  time  devoted  to  the  subjectj  (b)  courses  of 
study;  {o)  the  organization  and  interpretation  of  the  material 
presented  in  the  various  grades;  {d)  the  use  of  outlines,  note- 
books, maps,  etc  Open  to  third  and  fourth  year  students,  or  to 
others  by  special  permission.  Tbe  course  is  accredited  by  the 
Uepartment  of  lAducstion.  [In  tbe  future,  this  course  will  alter- 
nate witb  course  22.]     [Omitted  in  1901-02.] 

t  ^§^  botk  temeetert.  (Batss.) 
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22.  Tbe  Opening  of  tbe  West. — Couru  22  is  a,  rtudr  of 
th«  occupation  by  the  United  Btates  of  the  r^on  between  the 
Uiasiuippi  and  iQe  Pacillc  slope  states.  It  Is  opened  by  a  sum- 
msiy  of  the  westward  expansion  prior  to  this  occupatdon.  Among 
the  topics  studied  are  the  foUowing:  (a)  tbe  acquisition  of  the 
region;  (I)  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Indian  tribe* 
claiming  titles  to  the  land;  (o]  development  of  the  United  Stated 
policy  in  the  control  of  the  territories;  (d)  the  sdministraUon  of 
the  public  lands;  (e)  the  exploration  and  opening  of  ovwland  emi- 
gration and  railroad  routes;  (/)  the  economic  development.  CourM 
22  will  alternate  with  course  21,  being  given  in  1901-02.  Open  to 
aU.  t  hr:,  both  temettert.  (Eatu.) 

23.  Htstory  of  Europe  In  the  Seventeenth  and  Glghteeotta 
Centnrle*. — This  course  witl  trace  political  hietory  and  Inter- 
national relations  from  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  to  the  Frendi 
Revolution.  A.  special  study  will  be  made  of  the  rise  of  Russia 
under  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine  II;  of  Pnuaia  under  Fred- 
erick II;  and  of  the  beginninga  of  the  conflieta  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  for  the  headship  of  Oermany.  Tbe  period  will  ba 
studied  as  one  in  which  the  "Old  R^me"  was  breaking  np  in 
Western  Ehirope  in  preparation  for  the  new  era  of  iudiridualism 
and  democracy.  From  this  point  of  riew  will  be  studied  the 
growth  of  the  maritime,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  colonial 
ascendency  of  England,  tbe  progressive  intellectual  movement  in 
England  and  in  France,  the  religious  and  humanitarian  develc^ 
ments,  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  break-down  of  the 
restrictive  economic  system  in  favor  of  arrangements  based  on 
freedom  and  individualism. 

£  hri,  both  semesters.  ( .) 

24.  HUtory  of  Qemuny  Id  the  Middle  Ages. — Open  to  all 
who  have  taken  course  3,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation.  Beginning 
with  the  later  Carolingisn  Uonarchy,  tbe  course  will  traverse  the 
history  of  the  Saxon,  Salian,  and  Eohenstauffeu  emperors,  closing 
with  the  latter  dynasty  in  A.  D.  1268.  Spedsl  attention  will  be 
given  to  papal  and  Italian  politics.  Ability  to  read  Oerman  is  Im- 
portant, but  not  indispensable. 

t  hn.,  both  tmtettan.  (Snow.) 

28.    History  at    France  In   the    Middle  Ages.  —Open  to 

students  who  hare  had  course  3,  of  which  it  is  a  continuation. 

Beginning  with  the  later  Carolingian  period,  the  ooutm  tnnw 

tlw  growth  of  Audsi  liutitutioiu  in  Tnoet,  \^  ^m  <&  "dM 
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Capctian  moiurcliy,  the  influence  of  the  Cnuadw,  the  mn  with 
Eogland,  and  other  importaitt  topics,  cloBing  with  tho  death  of 
Charles  VIII  (A.  D.  1498).  Abilitj'  to  um  Gemun  knd  Frendi 
authorities  fs  of  great  service  in  this  course,  but  is  not  required. 
Subjects  for  thesis  investigtitione  will  be  offered  in  oonneetion 
with  the  course.      [Omitted  in  1&01-02.] 

t  hrs.,  both  Mmeafert.  (Show.) 

28a.  The  Development  of  the  French  Monarchy,  frun 
Hugh  Capet  to  Charles  VIII.  —The  object  of  this  course 
is  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  rojal  power  in  France  to  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  lectures  treat  of  political  history  and  cen- 
tral institutions.  The  course  ia  intended  to  serve  as  an  introdue- 
tion  to  a  more  detailed  study  of  mediceval  France  as  well  aa  to  the 
atudy  of  later  French  histoiy.  An  ability  to  read  French  and  Oer- 
tnan,  although  not  indispensable,  will  be  of  the  greatest  adTantage 
to  the  student.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  one  year's  work  ia 
History.  £  hra.,  2d  lemtater.  (Lafsixt.) 

26.  Seminary  In  nedtKval  History. — Course  20  may  be 
taken  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Reasonable  fadllty 
in  reading  Latin,  German,  and  French  is  indispensable,  ^e  eourae 
centers  each  year  on  the  critical  study  of  some  cbaracteristie 
I^tin  text  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  1901-02  the  Seminary  will 
study  the  Bes  Hettat  aawonkae  of  Widiikind.  The  method  of  in- 
struction is  entirely  informal  and  practical. 

S  hrt.,  both  semettera.  (SHOff.) 

27.  Engllah  i^olltlcal  and  Cofutltuttoool  History,  Tudor 
and  Stuart  I>erlodB.— Course  27  is  open  to  graduates,  and  to 
advanced  undergraduates  with  the  approval  of  the  instructor.  It 
is  a  detailed  study  of  the  political  and  constitutional  questions 
arising  in  the  period  from  1465  to  16S8.  The  lectures  include  a 
eareful  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  most  important  original 
documents  accessible  in  print.  Frequent  written  eierdses  on  aa- 
dgued  topics  give  practice  in  judging  debatable  points  of  the 
history.    [Course  27  will  not  be  given  in  1901-02.] 

5  fcrs.,  both  geme»ter§.  (DnmwAT.) 

28.  Pacific  Slope  History.— This  course  aims  to  give  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  of  the  United  States.  In  connection  with  the  early 
history  of  California,  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
Spanish- American  eolonlal  institutions  will  be  brought  out.  In 
the  study  of  the  period  rince  the  occupation  by  the  United  StatM 
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Capetian  nionarctiy,  the  influence  of  the  CnuadM,  tb«  wkra  with 
England,  and  other  important  topiCB,  clDBing  with  the  death  of 
Charles  VIII  (A.  D.  1493).  Ability  to  uge  German  and  French 
authorities  is  of  great  aervice  in  this  course,  but  ia  not  r«qaired. 
Subjects  for  thesis  inveatigatioiiB  will  be  offered  in  connection 
with  the  course.       [Omitted  in  1901-02.] 

£  hr*.,  both  aemeatera.  (Seow.) 

25a.  Tbe  Development  of  the  French  Monarchy,  from 
Hugh  Capet  to  Charles  VIII.  — The  object  of  this  courae 
is  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  royal  power  in  France  to  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  The  lectures  treat  of  political  history  and  cen- 
tral institutions.  The  course  is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion tD  a  more  detailed  study  of  inediieval  France  as  well  as  to  the 
study  of  later  French  history.  An  ability  to  read  French  and  Ger- 
man, although  not  indispensable,  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  student.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  one  year's  work  in 
History.  £  hrs.,  td  temtater.  (LAraur.) 

24.  Seminary  In  riedlBval  History. — Course  26  may  be 
taken  only  by  permission  of  the  instructor.  Reasonable  facility 
in  reading  Latin,  German,  and  French  la  indispensable.  The  course 
centers  each  year  on  the  critical  study  of  some  characteristio 
Latin  text  of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  190102  the  Seminary  will 
study  the  Kcs  Gestat  Saxrmieae  of  Widukind.  The  method  of  in- 
struction is  entirely  informal  and  practical. 

S  hri.,  both  semeiter:  (Show.) 

27.  English  Political  and  Con^tltutlona]  History.  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Periods  .—Course  27  is  open  to  graduates,  and  to 
advanced  undergraduates  with  the  approval  of  Uie  instructor.  It 
is  a  detailed  study  of  the  political  and  constitutional  questions 
arising  in  the  period  from  1486  to  1686.  The  lectures  include  a 
careful  reading  and  interpretation  of  the  most  important  original 
documents  accessible  in  print  Frequent  written  ezercisea  on  as- 
rigned  topics  give  practice  in  judging  debatable  points  of  the 
history.     [Course  27  will  not  be  given  in  1901-02.] 

5  hrt^   both  mmettera.  (DuinWAT.) 

28.  Pacific  Slope  History. — This  course  aims  to  give  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Pacific  Slope  of  the  United  States.  In  connecljon  with  the  early 
history  of  CiHfornia,  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the 
f^aJsh-Americaa  coloidal  institutions  will  be  brought  out.     In 

tha  »tudj  0/  the  period  Anca  the  ooeapaMia&^ii  ^AMM^T^ut&QiatM 
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special  attention  will  be  girtia  to  the  social  Mid  economlo  derdop- 
roent  of  the  region.  [This  course  will  alternate  with  course  90, 
being  giveii  in  1901-02.]    Open  to  all. 

9  hrs.,  both  temettera.  (Eavxb.) 

29.  Oral  DIscuBsIoD, — Open  to  gradustes  and  adTanc«d 
undergraduates.  This  course  should  uauallj  be  prwvded  hj 
Knglish  g.  The  aim  of  the  course  is  twofold:  (1)  to  give  Uw 
student  careful  trainiug  in  the  preparation  of  spoken  arguments 
on  public  questiouB  in  the  fields  of  histoiy,  politics,  econontica, 
and  sociology;  (2)  to  HfFord  experience  in  public  speech  on  thesa 
questions,  with  the  beneSt  of  criticism  from  the  instructon.  [Sea 
Unglish  13.]  £  Htb.,  both  temeitert. 

(DOKIWAT,  liiTHXCff.) 

30.  The  Devolopment  of  European  Relatloiu  In  the 
Orient. — The  work  of  this  course  will  ceut«r  on  topics  connected 
with  the  growth  of  English  commercisl  and  colonial  relations  in 
this  r^on.  The  contemporaneous  development  of  the  int«reata 
of  other  European  poirers  and  of  the  United  Btataa,  and  recent 
changes  in  China  and  Japan,  due  to  the  growtli  of  these  infln- 
encca,  will  also  be  examiiied.  Special  attention  will  be  giren  to 
colonial  institutions,  the  economic  factors  causing  the  important 
changes  in  the  history  of  the  region,  and  the  sociological  problems 
growing  out  of  the  meeting  of  dilTerent  races  and  civillxationa. 
This  course  will  alternate  with  course  S8,  and  will  be  giTen  for 
the  first  time  in  1002-03.  Open  to  studanta  who  hare  had  two 
years'  work  in  history  and  economics. 

3  hri.,  botK  sem««terf.  (Eatks.) 

31.  Seminary  lo  Western  History.— This  Is  an  investi- 
gation course,  and  aims  to  give  training  in  the  organisation  and 
interpretation  of  the  sources  of  the  history  ol  the  western  part  of 
the  United  BUtes.  The  year  will  be  devoted  to  a  ooOperativa 
study  of  one  important  topic,  all  the  members  of  the  dasa  aariat- 
ing  in  the  collection  of  material  and  taking  part  in  the  diacnaalons 
about  its  organization  and  interpretation.  Tha  separata  ohaptars 
of  the  monograph  embodying  the  reaulta  of  the  class-room  mak 
will  be  written  bf  different  members,  and  presented  to  the  semi. 
nary  for  criticism.  The  topic  studied  in  1901-OS  will  be  The  De- 
velopment of  the  United  States  Indian  Policy  and  of  Institntims 
for  the  Admiidetration  of  Indian  Affairs.  Open  to  a  limited  nam- 
her  of  advanced  students  on  application  to  the  inatmctor. 

S  krt.,  both  aemetten.  v,'&»ik^ 
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— ,  ProtesBor  of  Economica. 


Uaut  RoBEBTa  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Profeaaor  of  Sociology. 
'Edward  Dana  Durahd,  Ph.  D.,  Auiataiit  Professor  of  Fiiuuioe 
uid  Admiuistratioa. 

Bdbt  Estbs  Howabo,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Profsaaor  of  Political 


James  Harris  Cobrah,  Ph.  D.,  Acting  Aadstant  Professor  of 


Charles  Reighley  Detrick,  A.  B.,  ABaist&nt  in  Econoinics. 

This  Depsrtment  Tequires  of  its  candidates  for  gradoation, 
thir^  hours  of  economica  snd  sociology  and  ten  hours  of  history, 
or  a  total  of  one-third  of  their  collie  woric  The  work  in  the 
Department  will  be  best  distributed  as  follows:  First  year,  not 
over  four  bours;  second  year,  sis  hours;  third  year,  ten  houra; 
fourth  year,  ten  hours.  Coursea  3,  3a,  10,  and  11  are  open  Ut  first 
year  students.  Course  1  should  be  taken  the  second  year.  Course 
18  is  required  In  the  fourth  year. 

Extreme  specialiiation  is  not  encouraged  in  the  undergraduate 
work  of  the  department.  The  aim  ia  to  lay  a  foundation  for  law, 
banking,  Joumaliam,  the  public  service,  scientific  charity  work, 
mercantile  purauits,  and  graduate  profesaional  study.  Students 
are  strongly  advised  to  elect  at  least  one  course  in  Biology,  Math- 
ematics, and  English  Composition,  and  to  obtain  a  good  reading 
knowledge  of  both  French  and  Qerman,  in  thdr  Brst  and  second 
yeara. 

Tha  following  courses  include  some  of  those  giren  in  1900-lQOI, 
as  well  as  a  preliminary  announcement  for  lSOl-02. 


—An  introduction  to  the  sab- 
jeet,  designed  for  the  general  student  as  well  as  for  those  special- 
ising in  the  department.    Not  open  to  students  in  their  firat  year. 
3  Krt.,  hotK  « 


2.  Outlloea  of  EconomlcB. — A  course  for  students  in  other 
departments  who  wish  in  briefer  compass  than  course  1  a  syston- 
atio  outline  of  the  principles  of  economies.  Not  open  to  first 
year  students,  nor  to  students  who  have  their  major  in  this  de- 
partment. S  krt;  td  ceoMster.  ( .) 

i.    Economic   History   o*    the  United   St«tM.— The  lead- 


i 
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iag  faeto  in  Amaricon  economic  development  from  colonial  timM 
to  the  present.     [Not  giveii  in  1901-02.] 

S  Kn.,  both  temettert.  (Howabd.) 

3*.  Economic  History  of  Europe. — A  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic experiences  and  the  comnieTcial  policy  of  Europe  from  the 
time  of  the  Norman  ConqueBt,  but  especially  during  the  period 
1460-1750.  The  endeavor  is  to  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  con- 
temporary facts  t^  tracing  the  evolution  of  modem  Industrial 
institutfona.  £  hra.,  both  temetten.  (Howabd.) 

4.  rioaey. — Origin  and  development  of  money;  functions  of 
money;  the  precious  metals,  their  history,  production,  and  use; 
government  notes;  various  standardi;  international  bimetallism, 
banK  notes;  elementary  treatment  of  banldng  and  credit.  Presup- 
poses courses  1  and  3.        3  hra.,  id  »emett«r.  (Cunnair.) 

B.  Social  Legtslatlon.— Individualism  and  socialism;  fune- 
tion  of  the  state;  l^slative  proposals  made  by  various  socialists; 
"Sodalists  of  the  Chair";  State  regulation  of  trade;  factory  legis- 
lation; insurance;  arbitration,  etc.  Presupposes  course  1  or 
Oonrso2.  S  hr».,  td  umetter.  (CUBRUi.) 

6.  Americao  Polltlca.^A  study  of  American  Federal, 
State,  and  local  political  Institutions.  Open  only  to  advaneed 
studoits.  2  hr».,  l»t  aemeater.  (Howabd.) 

7.  ProMenu  of  American  Democracy. — ^DIscussionB  of  the 
ballot,  direct  li^slation,  proportional  representation,  the  "ma- 
chine," political  parties,  etc.    Not  open  to  first  year  students. 

2  hn.,  2d  Mmeitor.  (EoWABO.) 

8.  Political  Tbeory. — Studies  in  the  origin  of  the  state,  na- 
tare  of  the  state  and  theories  of  the  state.  Open  to  third  and 
fotutli  year  students.        2  hn.,  lit  aemeiter.  (Howabd.) 

9.  ilodem  Federal  Government. — A  study  of  the  prind- 
ples  of  federal  government  and  their  application  to  the  five  groat 
modem  fedoral  States.    Open  to  advanced  students  only. 

t  hrt.,  Sd  *emeti«r.  (HOWABO.) 

10.  Sociology  of  the  Eamlly.— The  historical  development 
and  conditions  of  the  modem  family.  Lectures,  one  required 
paper,  and  aadgned  reading. 

2  hrt.,  tit  temettoT.  (M.  R.  Skith.) 

11.  Race  ProMenia.— A  historical,   sodologieal,   and   atatls- 
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tioal  rtudy  of  the  Tiegio  and  CtuiuM  elements  in  the  popnlatloiL 
Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  reports. 

S  hr».,  id  tmnetter.  .     (U.  R.  Smith.) 

r  13.  Statistics  snd  Sodology. — Vital  and  aoeial  statistica, 
with  spedal  reference  to  method.  Leetnrea,  demonstratioiu,  ehort- 
iag,  and  handling  of  statistics  by  students.  Not  open  to  first 
year  students.    [Not  giren  in  1001-02.] 

£  hrs.',  td  temeater.  (U.  R.  Skitb.) 

13.  Causes  of  Poverty. — A  stud;  of  abnormal  conditions; 
the  social  causes  and  effects  of  degeneration,  vice,  and  pauperism. 
Lecturee,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  nine  hours'  work  in  the  department. 

e  hrt.,  lit  aemester.  {M.  R.  Suits.) 

14.  Chsritles. — Supplementary  to  course  13.  Lectures  and 
assigned  reading.  Visits  to  the  charitable  institutioas  of  the 
tjtate  by  the  class,  and  a  detailed  study  of  one  institution  by  eacA 
student.  Upen  to  Btudents  who  have  had  nine  hours  in  the  depart- 
ment and  who  take  course  13. 

S  hrt.,  1st  temeiter,  (U.  R.  SwiTH.) 

15.  Criminology. — The  anthropology  of  the  criminal,  and 
the  causea  and  conditions  of  crime.  Lectures  and  assigned  read- 
ing. Open  to  students  who  have  had  nine  hours  work  in  the  de- 
partment. £  hrt.,  Sd  aemeater.  (M.  R.  Smith.} 

■A.  Penology. — Supplementary  to  course  16.  Treatment  of 
criminals;  police,  police  stations  and  courts,  county  jails,  state 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  reformatories.  Lectures,  reading,  visi- 
tation and  study  of  penal  institutions.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  nine  hours'  work  in  the  department  and  who  take  course 
IS.  3  hr*.,  2d  aemester.  (M.  R.  SMITH.) 

17.  Tbesls. — In  certain  courses  students  are  given  an  addi- 
tional hour  of  credit  on  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  em- 
bodying the  results  of  independent  work.  Permission  to  register 
for  thesis  work  must  be  obtained  in  each  case  from  the  major  pro- 
fessor. 1  hr.,  either  temetter. 

18.  Seminary. — Book  reriews,  reports,  and  theds.  The  sub- 
ject of  investigation  for  lSOO-01  was  "Colonies  and  ColoniiaUon." 
Required  of  graduates  and  fourth  year  students  having  their 
major  in  this  department.  No  registration  except  at  the  ban- 
ning of  the  academic  year.  8  hrt.,  both  tetnettert. 

{U.  R.  BioiH,  HowAXD,  Cdbiuh,  Ottbiox.) 
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LAW 

Nathar  Abbott,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Profeasor  of  Law. 

Ci-ABKE  Butler  WHrtriEii,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Auociate  Profeasoi  of 

JutES  Pabkeb  Hall,  A.  B.,  LL.  B..  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 

Jackbon  Eli  Retnolds,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  ABaistant  Professor  of 
Law. 

CHABLEa  Ross  Lbwebs,  A.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Joseph  Uutchiksoh,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Lecturer  in  Law. 

CcBTiB  E.  LiNDLET,  Lecturer  ou  Mining  and  Iirigatioii  Law. 

Charles  Sumneb  Kaklin,  Lecturer  on  International  Law. 

Tbia  Department  offers  the  curriculum  ubusI  in  profesaional 
Law  scboola,  and  it  aims  to  give  such  training  aa  will  constitute  a 
thorough  preparation  for  the  practice  of  law.  The  course  ia  in- 
tended to  occupy  three  full  collegiate  years  of  the  student's  time. 
The  theoryof  thcDepartment  ia  that  a  general  uni ver ait j training, 
in  addition  to  the  law  work  proper,  is  essential  to  complete  prep- 
aration for  the  practice  of  law.  llieretore  the  professional  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Lawa  will  ordinarily  be  given  only  to  students  who 
have  had  such  training.  Those  who  have  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  an  equivalent  degree  from  institutions  of 
recognized  collegiate  rank  and  those  who  are  admitted  to  the 
fourth  year  class  of  the  Univeraity  meet  this  requirement  of  gen- 
eral university  training  and  may  therefore  complete  the  course 
in  law  in  three  years. 

However,  it  ia  believed  that  the  moat  advantageous  results  can 
be  obtained  by  beginning  the  work  in  law  during  the  undergradu- 
ate years  in  connection  with  other  studies  in  the  Univeraity.  With 
this  in  view,  the  Department  permits  students  on  entering  the 
University  to  register  with  law  as  their  major  subject,  and  to 
complete  the  courses  comprised  in  the  first  of  the  three  years  of 
the  law  course  during  their  four  undergraduate  yeara.  In  this 
way  students  will  save  a  year's  time,  aa  compared  with  those  who 
begin  the  study  of  law  only  after  receiving  their  baccalaureate 
d^reea.  For  the  order  in  which' this  work  may  be  taken  see  below 
under  "Admission  to  the  Courses  in  Law." 

Special  students,  and  regular  undergraduates  over  twenty-one 
yeara  of  age,  may  ordinarily  complete  the  courses  in  law  in  three 
yeara  without  meeting  the  above  requirementa,  but  degrees  will 
be  conferred  upon  these  only  under  the  conditions  stated  below 
under  "D^rees." 
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AdmlMlaa  to  ths  Cotmsi  Im  Lsw 

I%«r«  ia  no  ftdmusion  to  the  Department  of  Iaw  indepandBnt 
of  admisuon  to  the  Univermty.  The  student  miut  ent«r  th« 
Uuiverdt^  either  as  imdergradimt«,  graduate,  or  apecial,  in  ao- 
eordance  with  the  requirements  stated  on  pp.  31-46.  He  ia  adviae^ 
however,  to  enter  in  the  (all,  as  the  law  courses  eommeuoe  then 
and  continue  through  the  year.  Having  thus  ent«Ted  he  la  ad- 
ndtted  to  the  courses  in  law  as  follows : 

Regular  Vndergraduatet. — Regular  undergraduates,  candidate* 
for  a  degree,  are  not  admitted  to  any  of  the  courses  in  law  during 
the  first  year  of  their  undergraduate  course.  On  entering  the 
University,  the  student,  under  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  of  Law, 
undertakes  a  course  of  study  which  in  his  first  year  comprises 
subjects  of  a  general  nature  leading  up  to  the  study  of  law.  In 
his  second  year  he  continues  these  and  takes  the  course  in  Ele- 
mentary Law.  In  the  third  year  he  takes  two  other  ooursea  in 
taw;  in  bis  fourth  year,  three  more.  During  his  undergraduate 
course  he  also  takes  English  8,  preferably  in  his  first  or  second 
year.  As  he  begins  to  take  up  work  in  law  he  drops  an  equivalent 
part  of  his  general  studies.  After  taking  the  d^^ee  of  Badielor 
of  Arts  he  completes  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  law  coarse. 

Students  in  regular  undergraduate  standing,  who  are  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  who  are  not  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  may  take  such  courses  in  law  as  the  major 
professor  shall  approve,  ordinarily  completing  the  law  course  in 
three  years;  but  they  are  candidates  for  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws  only  as  stated  Iwlow  under  "Degrees." 

Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  may  take  such 
eourses  in  law  as  an  equal  standing  obtained  in  the  University 
would  entitle  them  to. 

Only  the  first  year  law  courses  can  ordinarily  be  counted  toward 
the  de^ee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  by  special  permission  of  the 
Facnlty  of  Law,  students  not  intending  to  practice  law  may  take 
such  courses  as  will  aid  them  in  other  pursuits. 

Oradualet. — Students  admitted  to  graduate  standing,  who  have 
not  completed  one  year  of  their  law  course,  may  undertake  all 
the  first  year  subjects  in  law  during  their  first  year  in  the  de- 
partment, and  thus,  as  suggested  above,  complete  their  law  courM 
in  three  years. 

Special  fitwitenls.— Spedal  students  may  take  such  courses  In 
}mw  m  the  major  professor  shall  approve,  ordinarily  completing 
tlu  Imw  eouTM  in  three  ycua,  but  «.n  cu^&«X«s  im  d««rasa  only 
foxter  U«  oonditiona  itated  below  JoAm  "TMfgMi*" 
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AdmUtion  to  Beoond  a«d  Third  Tear  Oourma. — Admiufon  to  tha 
Mcond  jeax  coutki  presupposes  tluit  the  student  has  completed 
or  is  pursuing  si)  tbe  first  year  cottrseB. 

Admisaioa  to  th«  third  year  courses  preaupposea  that  the  stu- 
dent hme  complet«d  or  is  pursuing  at  least  Ats  of  th«  second  year 

[For  the  present  some  of  the  second  and  third  Tear  courws  will 
be  given  only  in  alternate  yeara,  and  so  it  may  be  necessary  for 
some  students  admitted  to  the  second  year  couroeB  to  taks  third 
year  courses,  and  vice  verta.i" 

Work  In  Law  dons  Kliswiiere 

Courses  in  law  taken  elsewhere  will  not  be  considered  as  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  department,  except  upon  satisfactory 
examination  in  all  the  subjects  offered.  Sxaminations  may  he 
taken  as  follows:  (a)  in  all  subjects  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester,  in  May;  (b)  in  firat  year  BUbjects  at  the  opening  of  the 
fall  semester,  in  September;  (c)  on  request,  entering  students  will 
be  given  examinations  in  second  and  third  year  subjects  at  tbe 
opening  of  the  fall  semester.  For  these  examinations  the  appli- 
cant should  prepare  himself  by  a  study  of  the  books  used  in  Uia 


Uoot  courts  are  held  under  the  direction  of  the  department,  aad 
the  instructors  aaaiat  in  the  selection  of  eaaea,  and  examine  the 
briefs  and  opinions  rendered. 

Students  supplement  the  classroom  work  by  collateral  reading 
in  the  Law  library,  which  contains  complete  sets  of  all  English 
and  Irish  reports,  and  those  of  the  leading  American  jurisdictions, 
I  the  Canadian  reports,  all  the  recent  American  report*, 

iltawtmubliloi 
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and  a  large  nnmber  of  text-bcxdiB  and  works  of  referaaee  en  legal 
ftqiica. 


Stndenta  ol  Uie  UDiTeraity  whose  major  •abject  ia  Law,  on 
completing  the  first  year  law  caurses,  Engliah  8,  and  satisfying  all 
other  UniTersi^  requirements,  will  receiTe  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arta 

Stndenta  who  have  recaived  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arte,  or 
ita  equivatent,  and  who  have  completed  fifteen  conrses  in  Law, 
exeludve  of  Elementary  I«w  and  the  Special  Courses  in  Law,  will 
ha  given  the  professional  degree  of  l^clieloT  of  Iaws,  prorided 
they  have  spent  two  yeara  in  resident  study  at  the  UniTerBity,  one 
year  of  which  has  been  as  graduate  students.  Special  studcnto, 
and  regular  undergraduates  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  not  can- 
didates for  the  d^ree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  who  have  spent  three 
years  in  resident  study  at  the  University  and  have  completed  the 
above  work  with  distinguished  excellence,  will  alao  be  given  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Lawa 

Courses  of  iBstrnetion 
rmST  TKAB  tXtUBSEB 

1.  BlenMntary  Law.— Laetnree.  No  t«it-book.  The  alma 
of  this  oonrsa  are:  first,  to  give  the  students  of  the  department 
Bneh  an  introdnction  to  the  law  as  will  enable  them  to  pursue 
thdr  further  work  to  the  best  advantage;  secondly,  to  give  to 
•tndanta  of  other  departments  a  few  general  conceptions  which 
may  provb  of  value  to  them  in  other  work,  in  business,  or  else- 
whara.    Open  to  second  year  students.    Three  lecture  hours  weekly. 

S  hr».,  both  temetten. 
(Abbott,  Whtttibb,  Hatt.,  Rztitouis,  I^wbbs.) 

2.  Contract*.^  Tert-book:     Eeener's  Caaea  on  Ckintracts. 

3  hrt.,  both  temestsrt.  (Whittieb.) 

3.  Property  I.— Text-book:  Qray's  Cases  on  Property,  VoU. 
I  and  II.  S  hn.,  both  temetiert.  (Abbott.) 

4.  Torts.— Text-book:  Ames  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torts. 

S  hr:,  both  temetiert.  (WHrmxa.) 

5.  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure.- Text-book :  Beale's  Casea 
on  Criminal  Law.  Hay's  Criminal  Law  is  recommended  for  read- 
ing in  connection  with  this  course. 

8  Art.,  both  temettvr:  (Icwna.) 


6.    Equity   I. — T«xt'book:    KeeiMr*!   Cases   on   Equity   Juria- 
dictioD,  Vol.  I.  £  hrt.,  both  tem««ter«.  (BmiOLDS.) 


Agency,— Text-book;     Wambaugh'e  Coses  on  Ageaej. 

t  hra.,  both  temetlert.  (Bkihoum.) 

on  Bills  knd 
(Haix.) 

9.  ■-  Carrier*.— Text-boolc:  Beale's  Cues  on  CanierH,  Port 
I;  HcClain's  Cabbb  oh  Carriers.  This  course  deals  with  the 
histoiy  of  bailments,  the  righta  and  lisbilities  of  passengers  and 
freight  carrieTH,  express  companies,  private  carriers,  innkeepers, 
sleeping  ear  companies,  etc. 

b.  Danuges. — Text  book:  B«ale'a  Cases  on  Damages.  A 
systematic  development  of  the  rules  and  principles  goreming  the 
amount  of  damnges  to  be  recovered  wherever  l^al  rights  have 
been  infringed. 

These  two  subjects,  taken  together,  comprise  one  course  and  can 
not  be  taken  separately.  [Given  in  lSOl-02,  and  altornating  there- 
after with  Conflict  of  Laws.] 

S  hra.,  both  tetnetltri.  {IiBwehs.} 

10.  EqaKy  II:   Trusts,— Text-book:  Ames's  Casee  on  Trusts. 

S  hrt;  both  » 


11.  Evidence.— Text- book:  Thayer's  Cases  on  Evidttice 
(2d  ed.).  This  course,  when  possible,  shonld  be  preceded  by 
Pleading.  rQiT«a  in  1902-03,  and  alternating  thereafter  with 
Pleading.]  S  hr».,  both  temesters.  (WHrmxa.) 

12.  Persons,— Text-bo<dc;  (To  be  chosen).  (Given  in  1902-03, 
and  sltematjng  thereafter  with  Property  IIL] 

£  hri.,  both  aemetlcrg.  (Abbott.) 

13,  Pleading. — ^Test-book:  Ames's  Casea  on  Pleading;  Lang- 
dell's  Cases  on  Equity  Pleading.  Common  law  and  equity  plead- 
ing, with  reference  to  code  pleading.  [Given  in  1001-02,  and 
alternating  thereafter  with  Evidence.] 

3  hrt.,  both  »etnesler§.  (WmmxB.) 

14,  PropMty  II,— Textbook :  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vols, 
in  and  IV,  S  hr*;  both  mmettera.  (Abboti.) 


Ill  Coarses  of  Imtrnction 

IB.  Saks.— Text-book:  WiUlston's  Cum  on  BaSm.  [Qfran  la 
1002-03,  aiid  aJUmating  theruftcr  with  Pftrtnerabip.] 

2  hrt.,  both  MntMier*.  (Hau.) 

THIBD  TEAB  OOUBSKS 

16.  Conflict  of  Laws.— Text-book:  Benle's  Cases  on  C<w 
Diet  of  Laws.  [Given  in  1902-03,  and  alternating  thereafter  with 
CarriwB  and  Damages.] 

t  hrt.,  both  ssMMter*.  (I<wns.) 

17.  CoiutitutloiMl  Law.— Text-book:  Thayer's  Casss  on 
Constitutional  Law.  Origin  and  development  of  eonstltuUons; 
written  and  unwritten  constitutions;  functions  of  the  judidarn 
m.iHng  and  changing  written  constitutions;  jurisdiction  of  tlw 
United  States;  dtizenship;  fundamental  personal,  property,  and 
political  rights;  police  power;  eminent  domain;  taxation;  e« 
pott  faoto  and  retroactive  laws;  laws  impairing  the  obligation  of 
contracts;  regulakion  of  commerce;  money;  war  powers.  Open 
also  to  well-prepared  fourth  year  students  in  the  departments  of 
History  and  Bconomics. 

3  hra.,  both  Mmesfert.  (Hali.) 

18.  Carpomtloiu. —Text-book :  Keener's  Cases  on  Corpora- 
tions. [Given  in  1S02-03,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Equitj 
III.)  3  hrs.,  both  temeatert.  (BcntOLOS.) 

19.  Equity  111.— Text-book:  Keener's  Cases  onEi]ualityJurisdic- 
tton,  Vols.  II  and  III.  [Given  in  1901-02,  and  alternating  there- 
after with  Corporations.] 

3  kr«.,  both  lemetton.  (RxntOUM.) 

20.  Partaer«talp.— Text-book;  Ames's  Cases  on  Partnership. 
[CHven  in  1901-02,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Bales.] 

2  hra.,  both  aemMters.  (Hall.) 

21.  I^«perty  III.— Text-boon  Gray's  Cases  on  Property, 
Vols.  V  and  VI.  [Olvea  in  1901-02,  and  alternating  thereaflw 
with  Persons.]  S  hr*.,  both  temetten.  (Abbott.) 

SPKOtAL  C0UBSE8 

23.  California  Practice.— Text-book:  California  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure.        1  hr.,  both  Mmeatera.  (HuroHiNSOif.) 

23.    ninea    aad    Irrigation.— Lectures.    No  text-book. 

1  hr,  both  Mmesfen.  (Ijhdlbt.) 
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24.  International  Law.— Text-book :  Snow*!  Cum  on  Intv 
national  Law.     [See  course  17  in  History.] 

S  hn.,  both  Mmoatw-a.  (Dumiwat.) 

24a.  iBtemationol  Law,  with  apedst  refereoM  to  the  Pur 
Seal  queation.— A  course  of  lectures  by  the  Hon,  CharlM  Sumnw 
Hamlin,  Assistant  SecreUry  of  the  Traasurj  under  Pr«aident 
Cleveland,  to  be  given  during  the  seoond  semester,  1901-02, 

25.  Roman  Law  and  Institutions, — Text-book:  Institntead 
Gains.    [See  course  17  in  Latin.] 

J  or  8  kr».,  2d  temetter.       (PKABB,  FAmcMDOH.) 

DRAWma  AND  PAINTINa 

Bolton  Corr  Brown,  H.  P.,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Paint 
ing. 

Abthob  Bbidouan  Ci-aiuc,  M.  At.,  Associate  Profeaaor  of  Draw- 
ing and  Painting. 

Zoir  W<ffiTHiN0TOH  FiSKE,  B.  P.,  Instructor  in  Drawing  and 
Painting. 

The  Department  alma  to  meet  the  nerds  of  three  eUsaea  of 
students:  students  who  wish  training  in  artistic  perception  and 
graphic  expression,  for  its  general  culture  value;  students  who 
wish  to  begin  their  professional  art  study,  as  major  studento, 
while  still  receiving  other  university  training;  and,  technical 
students,  to  whom  some  drawing  is  essential. 

Through  a  gift  to  the  Department  from  Mrs.  Edward  Barron  a 
series  of  four  specially  planned  studios  has  been  erected.  In  which 
the  work  of  the  Department  ia  very  perfectly  accommodated. 

I.  Elementary  Drawing. — ^The  visual  attention  is  disciplined 
and  brought  under  control ;  visual  and  mental  comprehen- 
siveness ia  encouraged;  a  free,  natural,  direct,  technical  axprea 
slon  is  aimed  at.  Still-life  objects  are  drawn  during  the  flrrt 
semester,  and  heads  from  the  cast  and  life,  during  the  second. 
Registration  for  less  than  three  hours  (nine  actual  hours  of 
drawing  per  week)  will  be  permitted  only  to  engineering  stu- 
dents. At  least  three  hours  for  one  semester  la  required  as  pr^ 
aration  for  eonrse  6,  and  three  hours  for  a  year  in  this  conree, 
or  this  course  combined  with  S,  oa  preparation  for  courses  £  and 
3.    Open  to  all  students. 

t  to  S  Art.,  both  aemeetert.  (Gubk,  Tiski.\ 
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3.  Color:  OtI  Palatlns.— Chiedj  rtill-life;  Uiongli  irhm  tlia 
atudent'B  power  warrants  it,  Undicftpe  rtudj  mmy  be  included; 
and,  in  case  of  advanced  studeati,  portrait  atudj  maj  b«  substi- 
tuted for  still-life  work.  Open  to  those  who  have  had  course  1, 
or  its  equivftlent,  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor,  tiu^ 
are  quoUQed  to  undertake  the  work. 

2  to  S  hri.,  both  Kmeitera.  (Bbowv,  Clabk.) 

3.  Advnnced  Drawlnff.  The  Head. — T\aa  conrae  is  intended 
to  develop  equally  accuracy  of  eye,  obeernition  of  structure  and 
character,  senativeness  to  beauty,  and  manual  akilL 

S  to  S  hrt.,  hotli  temettera.  (Bbowh.) 

4,  ScleDtinc  Perspective. — This  course  deals  Drat  with  the 
mathematical  theory  worked  out  in  problems  upon  the  drafUng 
board,  and  afterwards  with  the  utilization  of  the  theory  in  actual 
otit-dooT  drawings  from  nature.  Course  4  is  given  in  alternate 
years;  will  be  omitted  in  1901-02. 

t  hr».,  Sd  gemetter.  (Clabk.) 

8.  Landscape. — Chiefly  out-door  work;  but  supplemented, 
during  the  colder  weather  of  each  semester,  by  study  from  draw- 
ings and  photegraphs,  with  special  attention  to  decorative  oom- 
positiOQ.  The  pen,  brush  (monochrome],  and  pencil  are  used, 
according  to  the  needs  of  each  individual.  Open  to  students  who 
have  had  one  semester  of  course  1. 

S  to  S  krt.,  both  aemettera.  (Class.) 

6.  Lectures  on  Art  and  E«thrtlcs. — llie  nature  of  the 
esthetic  faculty.  Beauty  of  solid  form.of  surfaces.of  lineSjOf  light, 
of  color.  Open  to  all  third  year  and  fourth  year  students  and  to  all 
students  who  have  taken  course  1,  or  its  equivalent.  Only  a  lim- 
ited number  will  he  admitted  to  this  class,  and  the  permission  of 
the  instructor  must  be  obtained  before  registering.  The  sessions 
will,  however,  be  open,  and  all  comers  will  be  welcome. 

1  hr.,  Jsl  eemeiter.  {BaowiT.} 


nATHEHATICS 

PURB  nATHBMATlCS 

BoBSBT  Bdoab  Aixaadick,  a.  M.,  PrgfeMor  of  UatlieiiMtici. 
Rurns  Loi  Gkeen,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Matliematics. 
Hahb  Frederick  BucBFEuyr,  Ph.  D.,  AssiBUiit  Proteasor  of 
Matbematici. 
t  0b(«6E  Abb&U  M11.LEB,  Ph.  D.,  AseUtant  Protesaor  of  Matha- 

Ebhest  Wuxuu  Rettgeb,  Ph.  D.,  Instructor  in  Mathonuties. 
Ebhest  HABt-BT  SuiBLET,  A.  B.,  and  Wiujjui  Albert  MANNma, 
A.  B.,  AesiataDta  in  UathemSiticB. 

The  couraes  in  this  departmetit  have  been  arranged  to  meet  the 
wants  of  two  elaeaes  of  students:  atudente  whose  major  subject 
Ib  Mathematics,  and  students  who,  while  taking  their  major  in 
some  other  department,  desire  to  include  some  mathematics  in 
their  course.  Students  in  engineering  are  provided  for  in  the 
Department  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

For  students  whose  major  subject  is  Mathematics  the  fallowing 
programme  of  work  is  recommended:  In  the  first  fear,  courses 
2,  3,  and  4;  in  the  second  year,  courses  Q  and  10;  in  the  third 
year,  courses  11  and  12;  while  the  work  during  the  fourth  year 
and  for  graduate  studeuts  lo&j  be  selected  from  the  remHiiiing 
courses,  and  from  the  Department  of  Applied  Mathematics.  The 
advanced  courses  will,  for  the  most  part,  be  given  once  in  two 
or  once  in  three  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  advanced  stadenti 
will  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  more  important 
branches  of  modern  mathematics. 

Students  who  desire  to  take  one  or  more  years  of  mathematics 
as  a  part  of  a  liberal  training  are  recommended  to  begin  thnr 
work  in  this  department  with  one  or  more  of  the  couraes  1,  2,  8, 
i. 

I.    Solid  aeometry. — Elementary  course. 


2.  Trisonometry. — Elementary  course,  with  applications  in- 
volving logarithmic  calculation. 

t  ftrs,  td  «Bmea<er.  (SbibUET.) 

3.  Oeometry.^This  eouree  includes  a  discusdon  of  scnne  of 
the  more  modem  developments  of  Synthetic  Geometry.     Open 
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to  itttdcnta  who  luTa  endit  for  PUne  OeoinetT^  u  ui  sntruiM 
mbjMt  t  kr*^  botk  MmMtw*.  (Allabdici.) 

4.  Algebra. — Pundunental  Uws,  degree,  Bjnmietry,  Indetcr- 
miiut*  coefficients,  remuiider  theorem,  factort,  complex  numbers, 
iBtroduction  lo  tbeory  of  equations,  progreaaioiu,  permutationa, 
ukd  comliinauon*.  Prwuppoaea  entrance  credit  in  Elementary 
Algebra.  S  kri^  both  t»ine»tera.  (Orekn.) 

Stndenta  making  mathematiea  their  major  subject  should  take 
eonrMa  3  and  4  aa  the  first  jear'a  work,  and  those  who  hare  not 
haa  trigonometi;  ahould  take  also  course  8. 

9.    DetermiaantA. — Elementary  course.    PresupposM  course  4. 

S  kn^  lit  eemMter.  (Buchizldt.) 

6.    NOD-Euclldeui  Oeometry— Preaupposes  course  3. 

£  krt.,  M  «emeat«r.  (BuoBnELOT.) 

9.  Introduction  to  tbe  C«lcu1iu. — ^limits,  indeterminata 
forme,  series,  partial  fractions,  differentiation,  simpler  methods 
of  integratiou,  witli  applications.     Presupposes  course  4. 

S  hra.,  both  aemestera.  (Qkeen.) 

10.  Co-ordinate  Oeometry. — An  elementary  oourea  in  the 
analytic  geometry  of  the  conic  sections,  including  the  diseuasion 
of  the  general  equation  of  the  second  degree.  Presupposes  eonraa 
4.  S  hrt^  both  temettert.  (BucHrELUr.) 

Coursei  B  and  10  form  the  regular  work,  during  tbe  second 
year,  for  students  whose  major  subject  is  Mathematics. 

11.  Advanced  Co-ordinate  Qeometry. — General  properties 
of  conies,  systems  of  conies,  homogenous  coordinates,  general 
properties  of  plane  curves,  currea  of  the  third  and  fourth  order. 
Preaupposes  course  10.    S  hr«.,  both  semetfera.  (Gbesk.) 

12.  DHferentlal  and  Integral  Calculus.  — Lecturea  on  the 
Differential  and  Integra!  Calculus,  with  applications  to  the 
theory  of  plane  curves,  on  the  lines  of  Williamson'a  treatisea. 

S  ftr«.,  both  MmMtera.  (Aixabdick.) 

13.  Advanced  Calculus. — ^A  continuation  of  course  12. 

X  hrt.,  both  aeinetler*.  (Bucbteldt.) 

13a.    Integral  Calculus.— [Not  given  in  lSOl-02.] 
S  kra.,  loth  t 


DIOE.) 

15.    DUfereatUI  Equatioas.— Text-boolc,    For^th'a   Differan* 
tial  Equations.  3  hra.,  both  ««in«ater*.  ( Aij.tMiiCK.) 

(AlXABIttOl.) 

17.    ilodem  Analytical  Qeometfy. — Clebwh.      [Not   pv«a 
in  1601-02.]  5  Krt.,  both  •etiMwIert.  (GuBir.) 

19.  Qeometry  of   Three   Dimeiuions — Sklmon's  text.  [Not 
given  in  1901-02.]  3  hn.,  both  aemetten.  (Gbtut.) 

20.  Tbeory    of    FuncthmB. — Elxtended     course.       forayth. 
[Not  given  in  1&01-02.]     3  hrg.,  both  temeat«r$.       (Allaxdioi.) 


(Bliohveldt.) 

22.  Continuous  Groups  (Lie). 

3  hr:,  2(1  lemetter,  (Buohtbuvt.) 

23.  Projective  Qeometry. — Lectnrea    following    It«ye'a    Oe- 
ometrie  der  Lage.     [Not  given  in  1901-02.] 

2  hra.,  lit  tem«tter.  (Allaboioe.) 

APPUBD  nATHBnATIC5 

Ijc/mder  MnxxB  tiosKiRS,  C.  E.,  ProfeaBor  of  Applied  Mftth- 


1.  Algfebra.  5  hrs.,  l»t  ieme*ter.  { ) 

2.  Solid  Qeometiy.  S  hrt.,  Ut  tmnetter.  i ) 

3.  Trigonometry,  b  hrt.,  M  temMter.  ( ) 

4.  Co-ordloate  Qeometry. 

S  hrt.,  id  t&mt*ter.  ( ) 

Coura«s  1<  2,  3  and  4  ahould  be  taken  dnring  tlie  flrat  year  by 
studenta  In  Engineering. 

5.  Calculus,  3  hr$.,  both  Mmectert.  ( ) 

6.  Theoretical  Mechanics.  — An  elementary  conrae,  corer- 
ing  the  fundamental  principles  of  Statics,  Einematjca,  and  Kinet- 
ics, restricted  mainly  to  eoplanar  forces  and  to  plane  motion  of 
particles  and  of  rigid  bodies.    An  elanentary  treatment  of  Graph- 
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ic*I  BUUcs  18  Included.  The  course  is  deugned  u  k  prepantloD 
for  the  oourses  in  Applied  Mechanics  Uken  by  students  of  Engin- 
eering, but  is  open  to  ftlt  whose  preparation  includes  Coordinate 
Oeometrf.  Calculus  mutrt  dther  precede  this  oourse  or  be  taken 
et  the  same  time.  5  hri.,  both  «eme«(er«.        (HosEma.) 

Courses  6  and  6  should  be  taken  during  the  seoond  year  by 
students  in  Engineering. 

7.  Tkeorotlcal  Mecluuitcs. — An  elementary  oourse,  deugnad 
primarily  for  students  whose  major  work  ia  in  Mathematics  or 
in  Mathematical  Physics,  but  open  to  others  having  the  tequisite 
preparation.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  element*  oi  Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus  ia  prcBupposed. 

3  Art.,  both  temesten.  (HOSKIKS.) 

8.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — An  advanced  course  on  the  Stat- 
ics and  Kinetics  of  rigid  bodiea  and  of  systems  of  bodies.  Open 
to  students  who  have  completed  course  6  or  course  T. 

S  hra.,  both  lemettera.  (EoSKnta.) 

Courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects  will  be  open 
to  students  having  the  requisite  mathematical  preparation; 
Theory  of  Attraction  and  of  the  Potential  Function. 
Hydromechanics. 
Theory  of  Elasticity. 
These  courses  must  be  preceded  by  course  8,  or  its  equivalent. 


PHYSICS 


ftxsiimo  Bahtobd,  U.  8.,  Professor  of  Phyracs. 

HxBMAK  Dc  Cixacq  Steabnb,  A.  M.,  Associate  Profnsor  of 
Physics. 

SauuBT,  JAOKBON  BABinTT,  Ph.  D.,  Aasistant  Profeaeor  of 
Physics. 

Vbkdkbick  John  Rookbs,  M.  S.,  Aasistant  Profeasor  of  Phyiies. 

J08KPH  Grant  Bbowr,  Laboratory  AssisUnt  in  Phyrics. 

I.     LABOUTORT   COUBSBS 

1.  Dynamics.— Including  hydrottatica  and  pnennuiles. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  bad  algebra  and  plane  geometry. 
This  course  or  its  equivalent  is  required  as  a  preparation  for  each 
of  the  oonrsee  following.    One  or  two  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
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perioda  per  week.     All  students  are  urged  to  legiitcr  for  four 
boun  if  they  can  spare  the  time. 

i  or  4  hrt.,  Mth&r  aemtttor.         (Bogus,  Bbovit.) 

2.  Electricity  and  Jlagiwtliiii. — One  lecture  uid  two 
labormtory  periodn  per  week. 

9  hri.,  ed  Mmestor.  (9TKAUf8,  BAurarr.) 

3.  Heat  and  5ound.~Two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

£  hra.,  either  semester.  (Steakks.) 

4.  Elementary  Optics.  — Open  only  to  etudenta  irho  hnve 
had  trigooometTy.  Unlj  «  small  class  can  be  accommodated,  and 
the  preference  will  be  given  to  students  who  need  this  training 
lor  their  major  subject. 

£  hr:,  id  temealer.  (Saitk>Bd.) 

Conraea  1,  2,  3,  and  4  constitute  a  five  honrs'  course  for  one 
year  la  general  Physics,  and  are  intended  to  precede  the  adraneed 
Qouraea. 

5.  Heat,  Sound,  and  Llgtit^ — Thia  is  a  special  course  de- 
aigned  for  engineers  or  others  who  cannot  spare  the  time  required 
for  courses  3  and  4.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  The  flrst  part  of  each  laboratory  period  will  usually  be 
devoted  to  a  brief  lecture. 

S  hrt.,  id  »9me»ter.  (Rooua.) 

6.  Blectrldty  and  riagnetlain, — Open  to  atndenta  who 
are  tsldng  or  have  taken  calculus.  The  course  includes,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  elementary  theoiy  and  experiments,  an  extended 
•eriea  of  electrical  measurements. 

S  hra.,  both  Mmestert.  (Babhktt.) 

7.  Experimental  Optica. — For  major  students  in  Physics. 
A  few  others  will  be  admitted  by  special  arrangement. 

t  hre.,  hotli  eemeetert.  (BAimwD.) 

8.  Electrical  Meaaurementa.— Open  to  students  who  hare 
taken  coursee  I  and  2  (or  their  equivalent)  and  who  have  taken 
or  are  t'Mfg  calculus. 

J  to  5  hrs.,  both  semeater*.  (BAsmrr.) 

9.  Inveatlgatloa  of  Orl^nal  ProUema  In  the  Laboratory. 

Bowi  to  be  determined  in  eaeh  oaee.  (BunvBD.) 
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n.    lacrnu  ooduu 
ft.    Oeaenl    Phyiici.— Open    to    itudoiU    who    ham    hwl 
ooursw  1,  S|  3j  uid  4,  or  thur  equivklent. 

4  At*.,  botA  aemMfm-t.  (Suifobd.) 

b.  Electrical  Th«ory. — Open  to  ttiidcnU  who  hav»  Ukui 
oooTM  2  or  courw  6,  and  ealculn*. 

5  hr(^  bolft  amMitera.  (Babhktt.) 

C    Teachers'    CourM    In    Elemantary    Phy«lca. — Open  to 
■tadenta  who  liare  baa  courses  1,  2,  3,  uid  4,  or  their  equiTalent. 
i  hr^  both  «e>nMt«rt.  (Sakford.) 

d.    Theory  of  Heat. — Including  Thermodfiumled. 

S  hrt.,  lit  aemeiter.  (SnABNB.) 

•.  Vibratory  notion. — A  theoretical  couree  condBtin);  of 
recitations  and  lectures  illustrated  by  occasional  lecture  experi- 
ments and  a  few  carefully  ocecuted  laboratory  experiments.  A 
knowledge  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  is  required. 

i  hrt.,  i«t  teoiMter.  {Roona.) 


(STKAnna.) 

Z.  Hlatory  of  Phyalca. — Lecturea  and  Readings  on  the  his- 
tory of  pbyacal  sdence  with  special  reference  to  the  development 
of  theories.  The  Srst  fonr  oouraea  in  physics  are  required  before 
entering  this  course.  2  Ars.,  Xd  ttmeater.  (Rookbs.) 

Courses  6,  7,  and  8  in  Applied  Mathematici  are  alio  raeom- 
meuded  for  major  students  in  physios. 

LBbontory  Fees 

For  laboratory  ooursea  1,  2,  5,  and  6,  a  fee  of  three  dollars  a 
semeetor  will  be  charged.  For  oonrBCa  3,  4,  and  T,  the  fee  will 
he  two  dollars.  In  courses  8  and  B,  the  fee  will  depend  upon  the 
nomher  of  hours  credit  and  the  apparatua  used,  bat  will  not 
exceed  five  dollars  per  semester. 


Chemistry 


JoBK  Mazboh  8nLLMAB,  Jt*h.  D.,  ProhsMr  of  Chemirtry. 
Gbobqk  Mann  Riohabdbon,  Ph.  D,,  ProfeMor  of  Oigutio  Chan- 


istiy. 

Altik  Joseph  Cox,  Fbaitcm  Jambs  Rddt,  Fbank  L.  Hesb, 
RicHicoND  Wbeklkb,  Jessu  Abcuibau)  Moobb,  a.  B.,  and  BuOT 
Gkat  Potter,  Laboratory  ABBiBUnta  in  Chemiatrj. 

The  new  ChemiBtiy  building  will  probably  be  ready  for  oecup*- 
tion  during  the  year  1&01-02.  The  main  laboratories  and  lecture 
rooms  are  on  the  Srat  and  second  floor*,  the  basement  being  used 
for  storage.  The  two  lecture  rooms  will  accommodate  200  and  67 
studenta  respectively.  The  laboratory  for  Elementary  Chemistry 
has  72  deetcB,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  two  sections  of 
72  each.  The  laboratory  tor  qualitative  analysis  la  similarly 
equipped.  The  laboratory  for  quantitative  analysis  haa  60  desks  j 
another  laboratory  for  advanced  work  the  same  nomber.  The  lab- 
oratory for  Organic  Chemistry  has  30  desks;  for  Phyrical  Chemis- 
try, 26  deaks;  while  amaller  laboratories  give  fadlitiea  for  water 
analysis,  toxicology,  inorganic  preparations,  and  for  private  re- 
search. A  chemical  museum  and  collection  room  and  library  are 
also  included  in  the  building. 

^le  Asaaying  Laboratory  conbuns  furnace  room  and  wet  assay 
laboratory,  with  acceasory  conveniences,  and  will  accommodate  28 
students,  or,  if  necessary,  two  sections  of  28  each. 

I.     IXCTUU  OOUBSIS 

1.  Elementary  Inorgaalc  Chemlatry. — Explaining  and  re- 
viewing laboratory  course  a,  and  open,  in  connection  with  that 
course,  to  all  students  in  the  University. 

f  hri.,  either  aemettu:  (Biobabdbon,  Yoitns.) 

2.  Qeneral  Inorganic  Chemistry. — Lectures  based  on  the 
periodic  system  and  lllustTated  with  experiments.  Open  to  all 
students  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  a,  or  an  equivalent. 

t  hr*.,  both  semMtw*.  (BnLuujr.) 

3.  Organic  Clieiiilctry.— Lectures  ud  nnl«w%  on.  Vm  <3bm&i- 
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ittty  of  CftTbon  Compounds.  Open  to  Htudents  who  have  complet«d 
eouTM  2.  2  Art.,  both  aeme»lera.  (Biohudsoit.) 

4.  Industrial  Cbemlstry, — Lectures  on  the  process  of  cbem- 
leal  arts  and  industries — fuels,  add  and  alkali  manufacturing, 
glass,  explosives,  sugar-making  and  refining,  petroleum,  etc.  Leo- 
tures  in  this  course  are  also  given  bj  Professors  Ricbabdsov 
(Djes),  and  ISNOx  (Iron  and  Steel).  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  courses  2  and  3;  or  ma;  be  taken  eoneurrently 
with  course  3. 

e  hrt.,  both  •vmetfert.  (Smxiuii.) 

5.  History  of  Clieinlstry. — Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  2  and  3.     [This  course  will  not  be  given  in  1901-02.] 

S  hrt.,  l9t  temester,  in  alternate  yeors.       (RlCHABDSOfl.) 

6.  Theories  of  Chemistry. — ^Hodem  concepts  in  Chemical 
Theory.    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  2  and  3. 

S  hrs.,  ed  mmeater.  (SrnjjCAB.) 

7.  Urine  Analysis. — In  connection  with  laboratory  course  g. 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  at  least  one  semeater's 
work  in  Quantitative  Analysis.  [This  course  will  be  given  in 
1901-02.]        2  hra.,  1st  lemester,  ut  alternate  yeart.     (Lenox.) 

8.  Advanced  Organic  Cbemlstry. — ^Advanced  topics  in  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  including  Stereo-Chemistry.  Open  to  ntudents 
who  have  completed  course  3.  [This  course  will  be  given  in 
1001-02. 1 

B  hra.,  1st  aemeiter,  in  alternate  yean,       (Ricsakssoit.) 

9.  Toxlcfdogy. — ^In  conueeUon  with  laboratory  course  h. 
Experimental  lectures  on  the  detection  of  the  more  important 
organic  and  inorganic  poisons.  Open  to  those  who  have  completed 
at  least  one  semester's  work  in  Qnantitative  Analysis.  [This 
oourse  will  not  be  given  in  1001-02.] 

B  hra.,  Id  tetiteiter,  in  alternate  years.  (Ixirox.) 

10.  Qeneral  Physical  Chemlstiy. — Lectures  covering  as  far 
as  possible  the  whole  field  of  physical  chemistry.  Open  to  stud- 
ents who  have  completed  course  B  in  Chemistry,  courses  3  and 
4  in  Mathematics  (completion  of  coarse  12  in  Mathematics  Is  also 
urgently  advised),  and  courses  1,  2,  and  3  in  Physics  (course  a  in 
Physics  is  also  urgently  advised.) 

S  lirs.,  both  semMtera.  (Yodno.) 
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1 1.  PhyBlcal-Cbemlcal  Measureroent*. — An  iofonnftl  coutm 
of  Iccturea  given  aa  needed  in  connection  iritfa  course  m. 

Jio  BTBdit.  (TOUNO.) 

12.  Seminary  In  Chemistry  — DiBcusaion  of  assigned  topios 
in  theoretical  and  general  Chemistry.  Open  to  gTBduate  atudenta, 
and  to  advanced  undergraduates  in  Chemistry,  with  the  approval 
of  the  faculty  in  Chemistiy.         1  hr.,  botK  lemeatera. 

13.  QualKatJve  Aiulysb. — In  connection  with  laboratory 
course  b.  J  hr.,  eithw  temeiter.  (Iaitox.) 


a.  Elementary  Inorganic: Chemistry. — Experiments  in  Ele- 
mentary Inorganic  Chemistry  in  connection  with  course  1. 

3  aftemoont,  eitlier  lemetter. 
{KicHAitDson,  YouNQ,  BfisT,  PorncR,  Moobe.) 

b.  Qualitative  Analysis. — Open  to  Btodents  vho  have  com- 
pleted courses  1  and  a,  or  who  have  passed  the  examination  in 
Elementary  Cheniigtry. 

3  aflemoont,  either  aemeiter,  (Lknox,  Cox.) 

C,  Inorsanlc  Preparations.— A  laboratory  course  In  the 
preparation  and  puriBeation  of  Inorganic  Compounds.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  courses  1  and  a. 

S  aftemooni,  either  semetter.  (Touiro.) 

d.  Preparation  of  Ty|ric«l  Carbon  Compouods. — Open  in 
connection  with  course  3  to  students  who  have  completed  course  h, 

S  aftentoona,  either  •smwter.  (Riohabdsoh.} 

e.  Quantitative  Analysis,  — Training  in  manipulation  in ' 
gravimetric  and  volumetric  methods.  Work  begins  either  semester. 
Students  in  other  departments  than  Chemistry  may  register  for 
three  afternoons  if  they  cannot  arrange  for  four,  aa  is  recom- 
mended. Open  to  Etudenta  who  have  completed  courses  2,  13,  and 
Ay  or  may  be  begun  with  the  second  semeater  of  course  2. 

4  afternoons,  either  aemealer.  (Sttlluak,  Cox.) 

f.  nineral  Analysla. — Systematic  analyds  of  representative 
minerals.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  «,  and 
required  of  students  whose  major  subject  ia  Chemistry. 

4  afternoons,  either  Mmeater.  (SiTLLiuir,  Ixirox.} 
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g.  Urine  AnalyBls.— Open  to  studentH  who  are  Ukiug  or  b»n 
completed  oourae  T  and  who  have  completed  course  s.  [Thi* 
course  will  U  given  in  1901-02.] 

3  or  4  aftemoont,  Itt  ieme*t«r,  in  alternate  yeara.      (Ixhox.) 

b.  ToxIcolOEy. — Open  to  students  who  are  taldng  or  have 
wmpleted  course  9  and  who  have  completed  course  e.  [This 
course  will  not  be  given  in  1901-02.] 

4  aftemoont,  Itt  temester,  in  alternate  year*.  (Lbnoz.) 

I.  Special  Metboda  In  lllncral  Analyab. — Chieflr  Toln- 
metric,  including  iron  and  steel  analyus.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  f. 

4  afternoons,  td  temftor.  (Ixhox.) 

J.  Sugar  Analysis. — Methods  of  analysis  need  in  sugar  man- 
niacture  and  refining.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
eonrra  e.         3  or  4  afternoon*,  let  eemeter.  {Stujjiam.) 

k.  Organic  Analysis. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
oourses  d  and  e. 

£  afternoon*,  cither  eemetter.  (Ricbabdboit.] 

I.     Asoayli^. — Open  to  studenta  who  have  completed  course  e. 
S  afternoon*,  either  «emeater.       {Lenox,  HU8.) 

■m.  Pbyslcal-Cbemlcol  Measurements.— K'cerciees  in  the 
practice  of  physical- chemical  laboratory  methods.  Open  to  stud- 
ents who  have  completed  or  are  taking  course  11,  and  have  com- 
pleted course  f. 

3  or  S  hrt.,  either  eemeeter.  (Yoona.) 

■a.  Physical-Cbemlcal  Reoearch.— Spedal  problems  for 
original  investigation  In  the  field  of  Physical  Chemistry.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  m. 

Hours  to  be  orranjred.  (Yomro.) 

*a.  Water  Analyals, — (Sanitary  or  boiler-feed.)  Open  to 
atndents  who  have  completed  course  e. 

3  afternoon*,  Sd  eemetter.  <BnixicAK.) 

Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Chemistry  will 
be  required  to  complete  courses  1,  2,  8,  13,  a,,  b,  d,  e,  and  f  in 
Chemistry,  course  1  in  Physics,  courses  1  and  2  in  Uerman. 
Btudents  who  are  candidates  for  A.   B.   in  Chemistry,  but  are 

•mu  IwflTn  fai  an-a  anlr  Ib  mh  Uiiuw  kbentoiT  !•  iMdj  lot  oonwMlOB. 
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lookiiig  forrard  to  Medicine  or  Pbarmaer  u  ft  career,  are  p«r 
mittad  to  substitute  Fhjuologj  1  for  Phyaica  1  when  it  is  not 
practicable  for  them  to  take  both,  and  to  anbetitnto  Urine  Analyd* 
or  Toxioology  for  coutm  f. 

m.    CHBinoAi.  Biraufuxofl 

In  recognition  of  an  increasing  field  of  Bctivil?  for  men  quali- 
fied to  occupy  positions  as  auperintondents  and  managers  of  man- 
ufacturing enterprises  involving  chemical  proceBses,  it  baa  been 
arranged,  in  co-operation  with  the  departments  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing and  Mechanical  Engineering,  to  offer  studenta  the  oppartuni^ 
to  obtain  such  training  as  will  best  qualify  them  for  such  pod- 
tions.  Experience  shows  the  great  advantage  in  these  positionaof 
fundamental  training  in  principles  of  construction,  strength  of 
materials,  steam  engineering,  machine  designing,  combined  with 
thorough  chemical  training. 

The  degree  of  Engineer  in  Chemical  Engineering  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  the  completion  of  the  following  courses^  Chemistry, 
1,  a,  2,  3,  4,  13,  b,  d,  e,  f;  German,  1,  2;  Physics,  1,  2;  Applied 
Mathematics,  1,  2,  3,  5,  and  6;  Civil  Engineering,  1,  2,  3a;  ftte- 
chanical  Engineering,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  and  8;  thesis  work. 

It  is  estimated  that  students  entering  the  University  with  that 
intention  will  be  able  te  take  the  degree  in  one  year  after  the 
baccalaureate  d^ree.  Students  pursuing  this  course  will  be  given 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Chemistr;  at  the  end  of  fonr 
years. 

L»borKt«rj  rssi 

A  charge  of  twenty-five  dollars  per  semester  will  be  made  to 
students  in  all  laboratory  coursee.  Of  these  charges  five  dollan 
per  semester  in  assaying,  and  ten  dollars  per  semester  in  the  other 
courses,  is  returnable,  less  bills  for  breakage  and  loaa  of  appa- 
ratus. 


BOTANY 

OBffBRAL  BOTANY 

Docrai^as  UouoHTon  Caupbkll,  Fh.  D.,  Professor  of  Botanf. 

Qkomk  Jamkb  Pbboi,  Ph.  D.,  Assodat*  Professor  of  Botony 
and  Plant  Physiology. 

~,  Assistant  tn  Botany, 

I.  Elementary  Botany, — Study  of  representatlTes  of  the 
principal  groups  of  plants,  with  lecturts  a^oa  i^wjui^  i&ai^eiftBQ 
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ftod  claBBincation.  (CampbeH's  EI«mentB  of  Structantl  mnd  Syi- 
tematic  Botany.)  The  aim  of  tbis  course  U  to  giv«  the  student 
a  grounding  in  the  principles  of  plant  stmetuTe  and  claMiflcation, 
derived  from  a  careful  study  in  the  laboratory  of  Mlected  types, 
supplemented  by  such  explanatory  lectures  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.        S  hrt.,  both  «em«*(ert.  (Campbell,  Peixcx.) 

2.  Algs. — Lectures,   reading,  and  laboratory  work  upon  the 
special  morphology  and  classification  of  the  Mgm. 

5  hn.,  l»t  Mm««l»r.  (Caktbell.) 

3.  Arch^onlaUe. — Special  morphology  and  claasifieation  of 
the  ArchegoniatK.    Continuation  of  course  2. 

5  Art.,  id  «emM(«r.  (Campbell.) 

4.  Physiology. — Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  reading  on 
Respiration  and  Nutrition. 

S  hrt.,  Ill  temettw.  (Peiboi.) 

5.  Blemsntwy   Bacteriology.— Laboratory    work,    leetnrei, 
and  reading.  S  Art.,  It  t«mecter.  (Peibcb.) 

6.  The  Evolution  of  Pknt  Fomu, —Lectures.    Open  to  all 
except  first  year  students. 

I  Ar.,  Sd  temuter.  (Campbell.) 

7.  Phyalologlcal    Anatomy. — Laboratory  work  and  lectures 
on  the  cells  and  tissues,  especially  of  vascular  plants. 

S  kra,,  td  tsmeafor.  (Peibce.) 

(Course  7  is  desirable,  but  is  not  required,  as  preliminary  to 
course  4   (see  above)]. 

8.  Phyalology. — Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  reading  on 
Growth,  Irritability,  and  Beproduction. 

S  Ktm.,  id  temetter.  (Pmcx.) 

9.  Advanced   Work  In   norphology   and    Pbysltdogy— 

Intended  especially  for  graduate  students. 

(Campbell,  Pedgb.) 
Course  1  most  precede  all  other  ooursee,  except  course  6,  and 
students  making  the  subject  a  major  must  complete  courses  1  to 
4  inclusive,  courses  2  and  3  in  Systematic  Botany,  and  also  course 
1  in  Zoology,  before  graduatioiu  Course  9  is  intended  especially 
fyr  graduate  students,  and  opportunities  will  be  given  such  stu- 
deats  tor  euryiag  on  spcds.!  Un«a  ol  iraA:  ti^oa  on^ni^  -^iitAAKma. 
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Lkboratory  Fssa 

Ten  dolUfB  tor  course  G;  five  dollars  for  coutms  4  and  8;  Oatm 
doUarB  per  semester  for  each  of  the  other  laboratory  eonrua. 

SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY  AND  BCOUMV 

WniJAii  RuesBLL  Dudley,  M.  S.,  ProfeaBor  of  Botai^. 

Lb  Boy  Abrams,  A.  B.,  Laborator]'  Aadstant  in  Botany. 

Adolfh  Daniel  Edwabd  Eluer,  B.  8.,  Herbarium  Aasistant. 

Instruction  in  this  Department  chiefly  rdatea  to  th«  Bperma* 
phytes,  their  structure,  affinities,  and  geographic  distribuUon. 
The  advanced  work  on  the  Fungi  will  also  be  given  under  ita 
direction. 

Course  1  or  its  equivalent  and  the  Algae  and  Archigoniabe  In 
General  Botany,  courses  1  and  11  in  Zoology,  and  course  1  in 
Geolc^  arc  required  of  students  intending  t«  graduate  with 
Systematic  Botany  as  a  majoi  study.  Course  1  ia  also  required 
as  a  basis  for  courses  2,  4,  and  6.  An  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  flowering  plants  only  is  required  to  enter 
courses  3   and  6. 

[I.  ElemenUry  BoUny. — A  study  of  plant  types,  «t«. 
This  is  course  1  under  General  Botany.] 

2.  Tbe  FUDgl. — The  laboratory  work  (three  hours)  will  b* 
devoted  to  morphology,  development,  and  culture  methods;  ths 
lectures  to  systematic  relationships,  with  an  account  of  econom- 
ically important  forms. 

5  hrt.,  Ut  aemeater.        {Dddlkt,  Abkaxs.) 

3.  Spermaidiyta. — The  morphology,  histology,  and  affinitiM 
of  tlie  principal  orders  of  flowering  plants  represented  on  tlia 
PaeiBc  Slope  will  be  studied,  and  an  acquaintance  made  with 
typical  forma  through  dissection  and  drawing. 

i  Ars.,  td  temettw,       {DmnJT,  Abrahs.) 

[4.  The  Algs  and  Arctaegonlate. — Courses  2  and  3  nndw 
General  Botany.] 

S.    Qeograpblcal     Dlitributlon     and     Forest     Botany 

Lectures  on  the  orders  containing  trees  and  shrubs  and  on  the 
general  principles  of  geographical  distribution  which  they  iUu*- 
trate.  Laboratory  work,  also  preparation  of  herbarium  speci- 
mens of  woody  plants,  native  and  exotic. 

»  An.,  td  Mmeitor.        ^1^001x1,  hSAksuL:^ 
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A.  Th«  Composlts. — A  study  of  representatives  of  tha  tribM 
of  Compoaita,  with  refereace  to  the  geaeral  principles  of  claan- 
flcktion.  t  or  tnor*  kr».,  lat  (cmMtar.  (Dudut.) 

7.  Advanced  Work. — Advanced  or  epedal  studj,  ebiefif  for 
Mniors  in  th«  department.  It  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  individual,  and  to  promote  habits  of  independent  work. 

S  or  more  krt.,  «aoh  wemetter.        (Dudlet.) 

8.  Oraduate  Work. — This  includes  investigation  on  a  special 
subject  in  the  Spernmphyta  or  Fungi,  which  may  be  either  a  878- 
tematfc  01  a  biolgoical  study.  It  is  supplemented  by  reading,  and 
a  study  of  methods  in  bibliography. 

Several  carefully  planned  ezcursions  in  the  second  semester, 
through  the  zones  of  trees  and  chaparral  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, are  made  the  subjects  of  written  reports  by  the  students. 

The  Department  haa  begun  a  series  of  observations  and  records 
designed  to  correlate  the  facta  of  plant  distribution  with  those 
of  the  extraordinaiy  variation  in  temperature,  rainfall,  and  soil 
in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountain  peninsula.  The  almost  complete  Iso- 
lation of  this  tract  by  water  and  broad  treeleea  valleys,  and  its 
range  of  elevation  from  sea  level  to  3800  feet  (Loma  Prieta),  give 
additional  value  to  it  as  a  region  for  ecological  studies  relative  to 
the  development  and  preservation  of  the  remarkable  Coast 
Range  flora. 

'iOe  Herbarium  consists  of  aboirt  12,000  mounted  sheets,  largely 
of  plants  collected  in  Western  America,  and  includes,  besides  pur- 
chases, considerable  donations  from  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  Government,  and  J.  W.  Congdon  of  Mariposa.  Gifts 
of  herbarium  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  especially  desired, 
and  will  be  named  for  collectors.  The  conuderable  private  collec- 
tions of  flowering  plants  and  fungi  belonging  to  the  head  of  the 
department  are  in  constant  use. 

I.abormtoT7  Fees 

Laboratory  fees  for  courses  S  and  0,  two  dollars;  for  the  otlier 
I,  three  doUara. 
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HYGIENE  AND  ORQANIC  TRAINING 

Thomas  Demihoh  Wood,  A,  M.,  M,  D,,  ProfeBwr  of  Ejgieiu 
and  Organic  Training. 

Trouas  Akdrew  Stobbt,  A.  M.,  Instructor  In  Hygiene  uid 
Organic  Training. 

KLauij  Mabch,  Instructor  in  Hygiene  and  Organic  Training. 

WiiJ-iAM  Fbeeuah  Snow,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Inatrnetor  In  Eygisne 
and  Organic  Training. 

Vf.ba  Town  send,  Hebdebt  William  Chappkll,  Chablu 
Abraham  Cant  well,  Fbakk  Rinuan,  Giffobd  Lira  8obet, 
Walter  Mobte.n  Boston,  A.  B.,  Florenck  Boltoh,  and  Kathbtii 
ItoutJt  Kip,  AsBiatanta  in  the  G3minasiuin. 

Ilio  aims  of  thia  Department  are:  (1)  To  proride  general  and 
epecial  instruction  in  matters  pertaining  to  tlie  improvement  and 
pTesenation  of  health;  (2)  To  fumlBh  the  student,  through 
facilitiea  and  instruction  In  the  Ojmnaaium  and  elaewhere,  oppor- 
tunity for  general  organic  development;  (3)  To  provide  a  thor- 
ough training  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  for  teach- 
ing in  this  branch  of  education. 

For  the  gymnastic  training  of  students  there  are  two  buildings, 
Koble  Gyranaaium  for  the  young  women,  and  Encina  Gymnasium 
for  the  young  men.  Both  are  temporary  frame  buildings,  but  an 
substantially  built  and  equipped  with  suitable  apparatus. 

Good  facilities  for  athletics  have  been  provided.  These  include 
tennis  courts,  a  quarter-mile  track,  and  areas  for  basket-ball,  base- 
ball, football,  and  field  aporta. 

All  atudents  are  entitled  to  anthropometric  and  medical  eiami- 
nation.  The  information  furnished  by  measurement  and  exami- 
nation gives  the  basis  for  advice  to  the  student  as  to  the  hygiente 
r^men  most  conducive  to  health  and  development.  Eserdsee 
are  prescribed  for  the  individual,  first  for  the  eorrection  of  special 
weakness,  and  then  for  rational  and  symmetrical  development. 
The  regular  gymnastic  work  is  under  the  constant  supervirion  of 
the  instnictoTB. 

Facilities  are  provided  for  the  examination  of  sight  and  hear- 
ing. The  purpose  of  these  tests  is  to  determine  whether  the 
special  sense  organs  are  normal.  If  the  condition  is  ebnonnal  and 
serious  enough  to  demand  furt^her  attention,  the  student  la  re- 
ferred to  a  specialist. 

I.  aymautlc  Exerdies.— Individual  and  class  work,  with 
and  without  apparatus.    Open  to  all  studente,  under  the  adviaa 
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of  the  instructori.  One  hour  of  credit  will  be  {pven  for  eysteDutde 
prescribed  exerciaes,  the  three  exercises  ft  week  to  be  tftken  on 
separKte  days  arranged  according  to  the  work  of  the  student. 
(Three  exercise  hours  a  week.)  1  hr.,  loth  i«me»ten. 

(810BEZ,  Maboh,  TowNSBJiD,  Chappbu,  Cahtwkll,  HinitAX, 
BOBET,  BoeioiT.) 

2.  Personal  HysleiM.— Open  to  all  atudenta.  Lecture*  and 
demonstrationa  designed  to  give  the  student  practical  knowledge 
of  matters  relating  to  the  individual  care  of  the  bodj,  the  im- 
pTorement  of  health,  prevention    of  diseaae,    and   treatment  in 

t  hrs.,  either  gemetter.      (Wood,  Bitow,  Uabch.) 

3.  Sanitation. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course 
2.  Course  3  will  take  up  the  study  of  public  health,  general 
hygiene,  and  sanitary  science.  Students  will  prepare  papers  upon 
aasigned  topics.  2   hrs.,  2d   lemetter.  (Wood.) 

4.  School  Hyglena, — Open  to  those  who  are  preparing  to 
teach.  A  study  of  the  child  OTganism,  special  hygiene  of  child- 
hood and  adolescence,  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  nervous  ajs- 
teni,  health  condition  of  schools  and  hygiene  of  instruction,  dis- 
eases caused  or  favored  by  school  life  and  their  prevention. 

2  hrt.,  lit  aemetter.  (Wood.) 

8.  Hygleiie  of  Sex. — Open  to  advanced  students  by  spedal 
permission.  1   hr.,  both  temeatera.  (Wow.) 

The  following  courses,  in  addition  to  courses  2,  3,  and  4,  are 
recommended  for  candidates  for  graduation  in  Hygieaa  and 
Organic  Training,  and  tor  special  students  in  this  Department. 

(6.  Qeaeral  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Course  1  in 
Physiology) ;  or  Elementary  Zoology  (Course  1  in  Zoology).] 

[7.    Animal  Physiology — (Course  2  in  Physiology).] 

[S.    Organic  Evolution— (Course  16  in  Zoology).] 

9.  Applied  An^omy  and  Physiology  of  the  Senae  Organs. 
— A  study  of  the  principles  governing  the  use  of  instruments  em- 
ployed in  the  examination  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat.  The 
course  is  intended  to  give  a  practical  knowledge  of  these  instru- 
ments, and  to  offer  a  preparation  for  the  Investigation  of 
practical  problems  dependent  upon  LOe  physiology  of  these  organs. 
Ojma  to  atudenta  who  have  h»d  course  3  in  physiology,  or  by 
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apceial  permiBsion.  One  demonatration  Mid  two  laboratoi; 
p«rioda  a  week.  StudentB  nu;  register  for  k  tbesia  npon  mom 
•elected  problem.       S  or  S  hr:,  td  Mmeator.  (8kow.) 

10.  Applied  Physiology  and  Psycho- Physics. — [See  conrM 
16  in  Education.]  Two  demonatTationB  and  one  laboratory  period. 
Open  to  etudenta  in  this  Department  by  special  permisrion. 

S  hn.,  2d  semester.  (Skow,  Siabbitck.) 

11.  tanesloloKy. 

a.    "Anatomy  of  Bxerciae." 

S  hrt.,  Ut  temetter.  (SroRKr.) 

{Stobet.) 

12.  Special  Oymnsstlc  Training.— A  study  of  bones,  joints, 
and  muBclea  in  relation  to  exercise.     (Five  exercise  hours  a  week.) 

S  hra.,  botK  temetter*. 
(SnancT,  Uasch,  Townsbitd,  Chappbll,  Camiwkll,  HuncAR, 
SoBCT,  Boaroif.) 

13.  Anthropometry. — Instruction  in  methods  of  examina- 
ing,  measuring,  and  testing  the  body,  tabulation  and  charting  of 
statistics  and  Phou>graphy.  (One  lecture  and  three  laboratory 
hours  a  week.) 

t  kn.,  M  Mmetfer.  (Wood,  Siobet,  Uaboh,  Siroir.) 

H.  Journal  Club. — A  study  will  be  made  of  the  current  liter. 
ature  in  Phyueal  Education  and  Hygiene.  Required  of  advanced 
students  in  the  department. 

(Wood,  Stobet,  Maboh.) 

IS.  Special  Courses. — Special  courses  of  study  are  laid  out 
for  advanced  students  according  to  the  qualifications  of  each  indi- 
vidual. Such  courses  include  the  study  of  tofdcs  related  to 
Hygiene,  Sanitation,  and  Gymnastics;  investigations  in  Anthro- 
pometry, diagnosis,  special  tests,  and  specific  effects  of  Tuiona 
kinds  of  activity  upon  the  different  structures  and  tunotions  ol 
the  hnman  orgaubro. 
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PHVSIOLOaV  AND  HISTOLOGY 

OuTEB  Pecblu  Jibeihs,  Ph.  D.,  ProieaMr  of  Phyaiologr  md 
'Hintology. 

Fbuie  Maci  McFabukd,  Ph.  D.,  AMOcUt«  Professor  of  Hia- 
tology. 

Kat  LniAfl  WiLBUB,  A.  H.,  M,  D.,  AesisUiit  ProfeBSor  of  Fhy»- 

Clara  B.  Stoltinbebo,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Phydology. 
Anton  Jduus  Carlbob,Ai.vih  VValteb  Bjjsd,  William  Hknbt 
Sloan,  and  Philip  Kinobnobtb  Giluan,  Aasistanta    in    Phjsi- 

TrnDEBOKADUATE  COUBSBfl 

1.  Qeneral  Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Tbis  course  ia 
designed  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  laws  of  tbe  structure  and  Ui« 
activities  of  organisms.  The  work  will  give  occasion  to  discuss 
many  questions  of  General  Biology,  it  consists  of:  Brst,  the 
study  of  the  cell  and  its  sctivitie*  as  shown  in  the  unicellular 
organismB,  in  reproductive  cells,  and  in  individual  cells  of  many 
tissues;  second,  the  study  of  the  laws  and  eouree  of  development 
resulting  in  higher  differentiations  in  structure,  and  specialisa- 
tlons  in  function,  exhibited  in  a  selected  series  of  organisms, 
both  animals  and  plants,  of  increasing  complexity;  third,  the 
comparative  study  of  the  physiological  processes  of  forms  placed 
onder  widely  different  conditioni.  Tbe  latter  part  of  the  course 
is  occupied  with  an  introduction  to  the  embryology,  anatomy, 
and  physiolt^  of  vertebrates.  (One  lecture  and  aix  laboratory 
hours  a  week.)  S  hr:,  bath  temettert. 

(Jenkins,  Btoltxnbebo,  Wilbub.) 

2.  Pbyilology  of  ntude.  Blood,  and  Circulation.— To  be 

preceded  by  course  1.  An  experimental  course  covering  the  ground 
represented  in  Foster's  Physiology,  Part  T,  or  the  American 
Text-Book  on  the  same  auhjects.  (One  lecture  and  five  laboratory 
hours  per  week.)  S  Kr:,  Itt  seinesler.  (Wilsdb.) 

3.  Phyalology  ^  DlsMtlon,  Respiration,  Elimination 
of  WasUs,  netabolUm,  and  Nutrition,— Planned  to  follow 
course  2.  An  experimental  course  with  Foster's  Physiology,  Part 
n,  and  tbe  American  Text-Book,  as  texts.  (One  lecture  and  fire 
laboratory  hours  per  week.) 

S  hrf.,  M  MMWter.  ,(^'1'™-) 
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4.  Stmctare  of  the  Nervous  Systom. — Tha  wnrM  oofr 

diU  of  the  diBMction  and  comparatiTe  study  of  «  mtIm  of  TOrt^ 
brate  brains,  Including  the  buman  brain  and  oord,  also  tbe  peii- 
pberal  nerroos  syBtem,  tor  which  abundant  material  is  prorided, 
also  iucb  necesaary  helps  as  the  latest  models  and  ehsrts.  For 
texts  the  student  will  use  Quain,  Edinger  and  Barker.  (One  loo- 
ture  and  five  laboratory  hours  per  wedc.) 

3  hra,  lit  temetter.  (SrouBiragM.) 

5.  Histology  of  the  Nervous  System  end  Sense  Or- 
gsns. — The  coufm  includes  also  the  anatomy  of  tbe  sense  organs. 
It  is  planned  to  accompany  course  4,  the  two  being  derigned  to 
give  the  gross  and  minute  anatomy  of  the  central  and  peripheral 
nervous  system  and  sense  organs.  The  text  necessary  for  Ibe 
student's  use  is  Quain.  (One  lecture  and  five  laboratory  boors 
per  week.)  9  hr».,  Itt  semester.  (SrouufBEas.) 

6.  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Or- 
gans,— An  experimental  course  iu  these  subjects,  designed  ta  fol* 
low  courses  4  and  6.  Texts,  Foster,  American  Tert-book.  (One 
lecture  and  five  laboratory  hours  per  week.) 

S  hrt.,  td  semester.         (Jkhkhtb,  STOUVRHns.) 

7.  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Blood. — ^Adranced 
courses  open  only  to  those  who  bava  completed  oonraes  t,  8,  S, 
4,  0,  and  fl.  They  conust  of  laboratory  work  with  occasional  las- 
tares,    a  and  b  may  be  taken  independently. 

«.    fitriMture  oiut  Composition  of  the  BJood. 

S  hr*.,  1st  $«me»ter.  (WiLBTm.) 

h.    PhytMogy  of  the  Circulation. 

S  \rt.,  td  •emester,  (Wiutls.) 

8.  Special  Courses  in  Physiology. —  Advanced  eoursM  opea 
only  to  those  who  hare  had  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  6.  They  nre 
arranged  for  the  advanced  study  of  selected  subjects  In  physiol- 
ogy, or  as  a  drill  in  tbe  methods  of  research.  Tba  work  will  bs 
planned  for  tbe  individual  student,  tbe  time  varying  with  tho 
enigendes  of  the  ease,    t  to  B  Art.,  both  semeatera.  (Jcxxms.) 

9.  Histology.  —This  oourae  includes  both  tha  study  of  the 
tissues  In  s  comparative  way,  and  tha  history  of  their  develop- 
ment, also  the  minute  anatomy  of  organs  except  those  of  the  nerv- 
oos  ^etem  and  senses.  ISee  courses  4  and  6.]  It  also  gives  s 
drill  in  histological  technique.  Open  to  thoaa  who  have  tsksn 
aonrss  1,  ot  ito  sqidvalant.    StodanU  with  Fhj^Vnn  w  *CBite 
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mAJDr  are  Bdvised  to  Uk«  courscB  2,  3,  and  9  together.     (On*  Uo- 
ture  and  aix  laboratory  hours  a  week.) 

9  Art.,  both  temetten.  (UaFtXLUtD.) 

10.  HIstOXeDestS.^A  course  in  advanoed  Hiitologj  for  ita- 
denta  who  bava  completed  ooutkb  1  and  9,  and  in  addition  tlu 
first  semester  of  Vertebrate  Embryology  (Zoology  6).  It  com- 
prises the  comparative  study  of  the  hiHtogeueua  of  the  fondai- 
mental  vertebrate  tiaaues  and  organa.  [One  lecture  per  week, 
minumum  laboratory  work  aix  hours  per  week.) 

3  hrt.,  1st  $eme*ter.  (UoFASL^iro.) 

1 1.  Neurocytology. — A  comparative  study  of  the  iidnitt« 
structure  of  the  nerve  cell  and  nerve  fibre,  the  neurone  theory, 
and  the  question  of  functional  alterations  of  structure  during  nor- 
mal activity  and  artificial  stimulation.  (One  lecture  and  at  leMt 
six  laboratory  hours  per  week.)     Open  to  advanced  atudenta. 

S  to  5  hr«.,  td  temeater.  (McFABLAini.) 

12.  C«lluUr  Biology. — A  course  in  Cytology  dealing  with  the 
■tnicture  and  functions  of  the  cell,  with  especial  reference  to  the 
reproductive  proccBses  in  unicellular  and  multicellular  organlsnu, 
and  the  theories  connected  therewith.  Open  to  advanced  atndaiiU. 
(Two  lectures  per  week,  with  demonstrations  and  laboratory 
work.)  S  hr*.,  td  temeater.  (MoPaelakd.) 

13.  Anatomy. — This  course  consists  of  twelve  weeks  study 
of  human  osteology,  with  a  brief  comparative  study  of  ekeletoiu 
of  vertebrates.  The  remaining  six  weeks  la  giren  to  m»nmi«l(«»^ 
myology,  angeology,  and  splanchnology  (dog,  cat,  rabbit).  [For 
anatomy  of  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  see  courses  4  and  S.] 

5  to  5  hr*.,  id  semetter.  (WiLBm.) 

14.  OoMnil  PhyBlology.  — A  course  for  advanced  stnduite 
in  the  experimental  study  of  the  more  recent  inveatigaUons  in 
General  Physiology;  as  presented  in  the  fallowing  texts:  The 
Cell,  Hertwigi  General  Physiology,  Verworu;  and  Experimental 
Uorphology,  Davenport.  It  ia  designed  also  that  the  oonrao  wiU 
furnish  means  of  drill  in  reaaareh  in  the  lines  studied.  Open  to 
those  who  have  had  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  Q.  (Conference  once  a 
week,  minimum  laboratory  work  five  hours  per  week. ) 

3  hr$.,  (otk  tMiMten.  (JEHEiirs.) 

15.  Joumal  Clnb. — Students  in  the  advanced  classes  will  to 
expected  to  meet  once  a  week  to  diecuaa  current  lltoratnre  im 

Fb^alolagy  and  mstologjr.  1  Vr.,  ftotk  Mmetters. 
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16.  Seminary    In    Pbyilology    and    HUtolosy.— Open  to 

graduate  studentB.  t  hrs.,  both  $eme»teri. 

17.  Research  In  Histology. 

Hours  fo  be  determiiitd,  both  «t>mes(«n. 

(UoFabla^o).) 

18.  Research  in  Physiology. 

Hour*  to  be  dtlermined,  both  lemetteri. 

(Jbnkikb.) 

Candidates  for  the  Bachelor's  degree  who  select  Physiology  And 
Hiatolo^  as  a  major,  will  be  expected  to  take  courses  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  0,  0,  Hod  Id,  and  at  least  five  hours  to  be  made  up  from  tho 
other  courses  olTered;  and  in  addition  courses  I  and  a  in  Chem- 
istry, 1  and  2  in  Physics,  and  the  first  semester  in  Embryohjgy 
(course  6  in  Zoology.) 

Laboratory  unit  of  credit. — In  those  courses  in  which  deSnite 
laboratory  time  is  not  fixed,  three  hours  laboratory  work  are 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour's  credit. 

I.abaratoij  Fe«i 
Seven  dolla,rH  per  semester,  except  for  COUTM  1,  in  wUdi  tlie 
fee  is  five  dollars  per  a 
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The  graduate  work  of  the  Department  is  Ineludad  In  the  eonrsM 
niuubered:  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  10,  IT,  and  18.  Undergraduate 
students  may  elect  such  of  these  courses  as  they  are  prepared  to 
take,  but  credit  recorded  in  undergraduate  standing  will  not 
count  toward  a  higher  degree.  The  details  of  the  work  of  a 
grodnato  student  will  be  planned  for  each  individual,  and  will 
naturally  depend  on  the  aim  sought  by  bim  end  upon  hia  previous 
trfuniog.  Candidates  for  the  higher  degrees  will  be  expected  to 
include  in  their  work  attendance  on  the  Journal  Club  and  Semi- 
nary, the  selection  of  certain  of  the  courses  given  above,  and  the 
accomplishment  of  some  research.  When  It  is  desired  to  select  a 
minor  subject  the  choice  of  such  minor  will  be  guided  by  the 
needs  of  the  candidate.  The  work  leading  to  these  degrees  is  of 
sucb  a  nature  as  to  require  a  reading  knowledge  of  Qerman  and 
French  for  its  accomplishment. 

FKIFABATIOH  FOB  TBE  STUDT  OT  KDIOIin 

Student*  Intending  to  enter  on  the  atndy  of  mediotne,  are  ad- 
vised to  taka  Phyaiology  and  BIstologj  aa  ik  n^Vn  vdEjigM^-iASQa. 
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Choniatiy,  Fh^ria,  Compirfttive  Anatomy  of  Ou  TartobrfttM, 
and  Hyfciena  among  the  collateral  jubjecta.  Such  a  cooraa  givM 
that  foundation  both  in  KientiBc  knowledge  andin  sldll  in  experi- 
mental Phyeiolog7,and  in  Histolopcal  and  Anatomical  techniqno, 
which  will  make  it  poeaible  to  acoompliah  the  medical  coutm  of 
the  beat  medical  achoole  in  a  ehorter  time  and  with  greater 
advantage.  ' 


zooLoav 

Charles  Henry  Gilbert,  Ph.  D.,  Frafeuor  of  Zoology. 
Vernon  Lyman  Kelldoo,  M.  S.,  Professor  of  Entomology. 
Oeoroe  Cuktox  Price,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 
Harold  Heath,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoulogy. 
John  O.  Sntder,  A.  U.,  Instructor  In  Zoology. 
BOBEBT  Evans  Snodobass,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Entomology. 
DAnn  Starr  Jordan,  LL.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Organic  Brolution. 


'  Zoology. — A  laboratory  eonrse  invoMng  tb* 
atudy  of  representatives  of  the  principal  group*  of  animals,  to- 
gether with  lectures  on  their  structure  snd  claasificatioii,  and  on 
the  general  laws  of  biology  which  they  illustrate. 

S  hri.,  both  ae7nett«r:  (Heatb.) 

2.  The  Invertebrates. ^This  coqtsb,  following  the  flrat  year'a 
work,  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  brosder  knowledge  of  the 
morphology  and  relationships  ol  the  more  Important  invertebrate 
groups.  The  main  features  of  development,  including  the  mor- 
phology of  larval  forma,  will  receive  attention. 

S  ftr*.,  both  tem«<tM-9.  (HbaTH.) 

3.  Advanced  Work  on  Invertebrates. — The  original  inveatiga- 
Uon  of  problems  connected  with  the  anatomy,  embryology,  or 
cUsdflcatlon  of  invertebrates. 

t  to  S  hr:,  hi>t\  winejtera.  (HXATH.) 

4.  The  Vertebrates. — A  general  course  in  the  elaadflcatlon  of 
vertebrate  animals,  with  studies  in  the  habits  and  the  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  spedee.  The  course  will  include  field  excnr- 
riona  and  a  atn^  of  the  methods  of  collecting  and  preserving 

t  \n^  both  MM«tt«r».  (QiLOCT,  Sntkb.) 
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5.  Comparative  Aaatomy  of  the  Vertebnitos. — A  mora 
detailed  examiiiatioii  of  vertebrftta  morphology,  including  diaaao- 
Uon  of  represeatativea  of  the  aeveral  claaaes  of  vertebratea,  with 
comparative  studies  in  vertebrate  osteology,  the  nervous  and  cir- 
culatory flystema,  etc.  S  hri^  both  »emester».  (Price.) 

6.  Vertebrate  Embryology. — During  the  first  semester,  the 
development  of  the  chick;  for  the  second  semester,  the  shark, 
salamander,  and  mammal.    9  Krt.,  botK  Mnte*t«rt.       (Price.) 

7.  Advanced  Embryology. — The  work  during  the  firat 
semester  will  consist  of  a  detailed  study  of  the  development  o( 
the  ncrroUB  system,  the  urinogenital,  or  some  other  important 
system  of  organs.  During  the  second  semester,  each  student  will 
be  given  some  special  problem,  usually  in  the  line  of  the  verifica- 
tion of  some  piece  of  original  work. 

£  hn.,  both  aemeatert.  (Price.) 

8.  Icbthyology, — A  course  of  lectures  and  laboratory  work, 
including  an  examination  of  the  larger  groups  of  fishes,  with 
special  reference  to  the  characters  on  which  th^  are  based,  and 
including  practical  work  in  the  discrimination  of  species. 

S  to  5  hra.,  both  temeatert.  {Gilbert.) 

9.  Advanced  icbthyology. — Special  problenu  in  the  mor- 
phology and  classiGcation  of  fishes  will  be  Set  for  advanced  stu- 
dents prepared  for  such  work. 

£  to  5  hra.,  both  aemeitort.  (Gilbbbt.) 

10. 


11,  Elementary  Entomology. — The  dementary  study  of  in- 
sect structure,  metamorphosis,  habita,  and  claasiflcation,  includ- 
ing practice  in  collecting  and  preaerving  specimens. 

9  hri.,  lit  semester.  (Euxcoo,  Bitodorass.) 

12.  Morphology,  Development,  and  Ecology  of  Insects.— 
Continuation  of  the  preceding  course,  including  insect  develop- 
ment, comparative  morphology,  and  ecology. 

S  hrt.,  id  temetter.  {Kellooo,  Bnodoxabb.) 

\y  Qeneral  Entomology. — A  course  of  lectures  and  demon- 
itrations.    [Not  given  in  190102.] 

£  hra.,  td  temeater.  (Kkllooo.V 
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14.  Advanced  Work^Adnoocd  ttaij  and  inveitig&tian  of 
the  biology  of  iiuecU.    I^boratorj  and  field  woriL 

t  to  5  Arr,  ^th  »etiie$l«r».  (Keuaoo.) 

BIONOMtCS 

15.  Organic  Evolution. — LmIhtcs  od  the  laws  or  piindptea 
of  biology  and  the  faetora  in  organic  erolntion.  Aaaigned  read- 
ing.   Not  open  to  flrat  year  studenti. 

t  hr$^  both  temeitert.  {Jobdak,  Kkllooo.) 

The  Zoological  Club  meets  hi-weekly  to  discuss  and  record  the 
original  obserrations  of  its  members.  Field  ezcursians  are  fre- 
quently taken,  and  a  zoological  exploration  of  the  ricioity  of 
Palo  Alto  la  in  progress. 

Course  1  or  its  equivalent  must  precede  all  laboratory  couraes, 
and  course  11  is  required  of  all  major  students  in  general  Zoolt^y. 
These  must  obtain  before  graduation  at  least  forty  hours'  credit 
in  biological  subjects,  selected  from  course  1  to  11  in  Zoolo^, 
course  2  in  Physiology,  and  course  1  in  Botany. 

Students  wishing  to  give  special  attention  to  Entomology  will 
include  courses  11,  12,  13,  and  14  in  their  major  work.  Course  1 
of  general  Zoology  must  precede  any  laboratory  course  in  En- 
tomology. 

Work  for  graduate  and  special  students  will  be  laid  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  individual  needs  and  preferences. 

THE  EOOLOOICjU.  COLLECTIOItS 

The  Zoological  Mttieum  contains  a  very  full  representation  of 
the  fishes  of  North  America,  and  includes  among  others  a  valu- 
able aeries  of  the  deepwater  fishes  of  the  Pacific,  and  Urge  col- 
lections from  the  West  Indies,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Bering  Sea, 
Japan,  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  and  the  Gal- 
apagos Islands.  The  museum  contains  also  a  large  repreaeota- 
tion  of  the  reptiles,  batrachians,  birds,  and  mammals  of  Califor- 
nia and  adjoining  States.  Tlie  development  of  the  museum  has 
been  due  very  largely  to  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Timothy  Hop' 
Una. 

Material  llluitrating  the  principal  groups  of  invertebratea  i* 
ample  for  class  instruction. 

The  Entomolagieal  CoUeetiOTH  contain  authoritatively  deter- 
mined specimens,  accessible  for  comparison,  in  all  of  the  Insect 
orders,  and  include  many  seta  of  specimens  illustrating  the  de- 
nlopamA  nad  luiUta  tA  InaMts.    There  is  included,  aiho,  tlM 
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moat  important  existiiig  cxillection  of  North  AmBrican  Mklliiphagai, 
coropriBing  the  types  of  four-Bftha  of  all  the  Bpedes  in  the  order 
so  f?r  described  from  North  America,  an  unuauallj  large  COllM- 
tion  of  Coccidie  (scale  insects),  and  a  raluabla  series  of  epecimeiu 
from  the  Galapagos  IsIandB. 

Laborstorr  Fees 

Course  1,  five  dollare  per  semester;  all  other  laboratorj  couites, 
three  dollars  each  per  semester. 


UEOLOQY  AND  niNINQ 

JOBH  Caspek  BRAnNEB,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Geology. 

Jaues  Pebbin  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and 
Pnteontology. 

John  Fleshes  Newsou,  A.  M.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mining 
and  Metallurgy. 

HiLNOH  RoBERTB,  A.  B.,  Assifltant  in  Blowpipe  Analysis. 

Ralph  Abnold,  A.  M.,  Assistant  in  Qeology. 

1.  Dynamic  and  Structural  Qeology.  ~  I«cturea,  with 
syllabus.  3  hrs.,  1st  »eme$ler.  {Bba^ides.) 

2.  Ecoaonric  Qeology. —Lectures  with  ^Uahus.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  1. 

8  hrt.,  2(1  semester.  (Braititeb.) 

3.  Topograptalc  Qeology. — Field  and  laboratory  work,  with 
the  construction  of  geologic  maps,  models,  and  sections.  Opoi  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  I  in  Geology,  and  course  4 
in  Civil  Engineering. 

1  to  5  Ara.,  bath  temeatert.  <Newbou,  Abkold.) 

4.  Special  Courses. — Special  courses  of  instruetioa  and 
training  are  laid  out  for  advanced  and  special  students  according 
to  the  needs  and  qualiBcations  of  each  individual.  Bpedal  in- 
vestigations ere  taken  up  by  advanced  students  as  rapidly  as  it 
is  possible  for  them  to  undertake  such  work  advantageously. 

X  to  5  hr*.,  both  wmesten.  (Bbarkeb,  Newsoh.) 

g.    Mineralogy. — a.  Elementary  Crystallography  and  Phy^eal 
Uineralogy    (first    semester.)      6.     Blowpipe    Analysis    (second 
semester).  Open  to  students  who  have  had  Elementary  Chemistiy, 
a  hn^  ioth  teMMter:  (J.  P.  Smm,  ^nmKG».^ 
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6.  Advanced  Mineralogy  and  Petrography. — a.  HatW 
mmtical.  Physical,  and  Chemiol  Crystallographf  (first  *eiDeBt«r}. 
i.  Descriptive  Mineralf^fy  and  Petrography,  with  apecial  Btndiei 
of  the  rock- forming  minerala  (aecond  iemester).  Open  to  ad- 
vanoed  students  and  graduatea. 

i  hrt.,  both  teme*ter$.  (J.  P.  SUTTH.) 

7.  Paleontology, — a.  Systematic  Paleontology,  or  the  history 
and  character  of  organisms  (Srat  semester),  b.  Historical  Geol- 
ogy, or  the  history  and  character  of  geologic  formations  (saoond 
setnester).    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  1. 

i  hra.,  both  MfnMler*.  (J.  P.  Svtth.) 

8.  Paleontology,  ^-Original  investigations  of  various  prob- 
lems in  paleontology,  especially  of  the  distribution  of  faunas. 
This  course  will  consist  entirely  of  private  work,  in  Beld  and  lab- 
oratory.   Open  to  advanced  students  and  graduates. 

£  to  f  hrt.,  both  tem«aten.  (J.  P.  Sioth.) 

|9.  Assaying. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course 
e  in  Chemistry  and  courses  1  and  2  in  Geology.  This  course  is 
the  same  as  course  I  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry.] 

8  afternoons,  cither  tcmciter.  (T.EI40S,  Hess.) 

10.  ninlng. — Lectures  on  mining  operations  and  methods,  in- 
eluding  prospecting,  exploration,  timbering,  hoisting,  drainage, 
and  ore  dressing.  Open  to  thoae  who  have  bad  courses  1,  2,  and  6. 

S  hTt.,  Itt  aemetter,  (Newbom.) 

11.  rtetallurgy,— Lectures  on  Metallurgy,  with  spedal  refer- 
ence to  the  metallurgy  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold.  Open  to 
those  who  have  had  Geology  1,  S,  and  6,  and  Chemistry  1,  a,  b, 
and  2.  3  hra.,  2d  temetter.  (Nkwbom.) 

12.  nlneralogy.  ^-Original  investigations  in  Mineralogy  and 
Petrography.  This  course  consists  entirely  of  private  work  in 
field  and  laboratory.  Open  only  to  advanced  students  and  grad- 
uates, i  to  S  hr».,  both  temeateri.         (J.  P.  Smith.) 

[Courses  in  miiung  taw,  mine  timbering,  mine  surveying,  and 
the  designing  of  mining  machinery  are  also  given;  see  Depart- 
ments of  Law,  Civil  Engineering,  and  Mechanical  Engineering.] 

IiaboratoTj  Faea 

live  dollar*  for  the  second  semester  in  course  S. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEBRINa 

CBAnxa  David  Makz,  C.  E.,  Profsaaor  of  Civil  Enginteriog. 

Chablis  Bekjauim  Wtue,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  StructurKl  Bn- 
gineering. 

Leakdbb  MnxiB  HosKins,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Applied  Httli* 
mttlcs. 

John  CHABua  Louksbdbt  Fish,  C.  E.,  AsaodaU  Professor  trf 
Civil  Engiacering. 

Students  intending  to  make  CSvil  Bngiueering  a  major  are  ad- 
vised, though  not  required,  to  present  among  thdr  entrance  sub- 
jects, advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  trtgoaomotry,  phyrics, 
drawing,  and  French  or  German.  Special  studsnts  should  have 
completed  English,  elementary  algebra,  and  plan*  gtotattif. 


I.lnakr  Drsirliis  and  Dasorlptlve  Ovoinvtrr 

la.  Linear  Drawl ag  and  Lettering. — (Drafting  six  hours  a 
week,  September  and  October. )  Course  la  is  open  to  all  studenta, 
and  is  required  of  students  in  Engineering.  {The  instrtunenta 
and  roateriaU  for  this  course  cost  about  fifteen  dollars.) 

1  hr.,  l»t  MmMter.  <Fish.) 

lb.  Descriptive  Oeometry. — Including  ebadM,  •hadowa,  and 
perspective.  (Lectures  and  recitations,  two  hours  a  week,  draft- 
ing, six  hours;  November  to  Uay.)  Course  lb  is  open  to  studanta 
who  have  completed  solid  geometry  and  la,  and  ie  required  of 
students  in  Engineering. 

£  krs.,  l9t  temetter;  4  ^t-i  M  sem«ff«-.  (FiflH.) 

Applied  UeoliuilBi 

2.    Applied  riecbanlcs. 

a.  Meehanie$  of  UateriaU. — Under  this  head  are  treated  the 
theory  of  the  strength  and  elastic  properties  of  the  or^nary  ma- 
teriale  of  engineering  construction.  The  main  subjects  oovered 
are  simple  tension,  compression,  and  shear;  theory  of  flexure^ 
with  applications  to  simple  and  continuous  beams;  theory  ol  long 
eolumna;  torsion  and  shafts;  repeated  stress;  sudden  stress  and 
resilience.     (Lectures  and  recitations  three  houra  a  week.) 

ft.  Tetting  of  MateriaU. — Each  student  is  required  to  make  a 
series  of  experiments,  testing  the  strength  and  dastio  properties 
of  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  steel,  and  timber.  A  careful  record  id 
an  w^wimenta  is  required  of  every  atodeot.    (,X*bonten  'w'l^ 
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■Ix  hours  a  week.)     Open  to  atndeitta  who  h&v«  taken  COurM  1 
in  Applied  Hftthematica;  required  of  all  atudeuta  in  Engineeiiiig. 
5  Inn.,  lat  temester.  (Wmo.) 

3.     Hydraalks. 

A.  fiydriMtalMK  and  flydniultc*.— Tbia  coarse  treats  of  fiuld 
pressure,  the  principles  of  fluid  equilibrium,  uid  the  laws  govern- 
ing ths  fiow  of  water  through  orifices,  over  wein,  in  closed  con- 
duits, and  in  open  channels.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  6  in  Applied  Uathematica. 

S  hr:,  2d  $eme$i«r.  <HOBKIHS.) 

h.  B]/draulte  Uotori. — A  discusgion  of  the  theory  of  the  main 
tTpes  of  turbinee,  including  centrifugal  pumps.  A  few  lectures 
on  the  general  theory  of  energy  and  on  relative  motion  are  given 
as  an  introduction  lo  the  course.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  3a.       9  hrt.,  lit  (emeeler.  (HoeKUfB.) 

II.  SPECIAL  WOBK 
Toposrmphlo  and  Gsodetlo  Kaglnumiag 
4a.  ElBinentary  Surveying. — Instruments;  methods  of  sur- 
vaying;  topographical  mapping  and  sketching.  (Lectures  and 
recitations,  two  hours;  drafting  and  field  work,  nine  hours.) 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  In 
Applied  Mathematics,  and  la  in  Civil  Engineering;  required  of 
all  students  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Topographic  Geology. 

S  hn.,  lit  temetter.  (Fish.) 

4b.  Elcinentary  Surveying. — An  abridgment  of  course  4a, 
intended  for  atudents  In  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering. 
(Field  work  and  drafting,  aiz  hours  per  week.)  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  courses  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  in  Applied  Mathe- 
matics, and  la  in  Civil  Engineering. 

£  hra.,  lit  lemetter.  (Pish.) 

Sa.     QeodMy. — The    adjustment    of    observations.     Lectures. 
Ql»en  to  student*  who  have  completed  couraea  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  S,  in 
Applied  Mathematics.     [Course  5a  will  not  be  given  in  lSOl-02.] 
£   hra.,   Itt   temtnter.  (FlBH.) 

Bb  Oeodeay. — Methods  of  hose  line  and  angle  measurements, 
geodetic  leveling,  and  map  projections.  (Lectures,  two  boura; 
computations  and  drafting,  three  hours.)  Open  to  students  who 
hare  completed  courses  4a  and  5a.  [Course  6b  will  not  he  given 
Is  IMl-OK.]  »  kf-a.,  ti  WMMter.  (Tub.) 


^'^H 
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Ball  roBd'ED  cln*  erlnf 

6».    RsUrowl   Surveying.— (Lectures,    two   houn;    dnfting 
and  field  work,  iiiii«  houra  per  week.)     Upen  to  Btudenta  who  luTa 
completed  eourae  4a.  Required  of  students  in  Civil  Engineering, 
5  hrt.,  td  temetter.  (Fish.) 

6b.  Railroad  Construction, — (Computations  snd  drafting, 
■ix  hours  per  week. )  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  ooutbs 
Oa,  and  who  are  taking  or  have  taken  course  So. 

S  hrt.,  lat  wtneater,  (FlBH.) 

6c.    Railroad  Location. —  (Lectures   and    computation*,  two 
hours  per  week.)    Open  to  atudeuts  who  have  completed  course  SA. 
td  hrt.,  td  Mmesler.  (Fish.) 

7.    Railroad    Operation   and    Management.— Lectures    and 
recitations.    [Course  7  will  not  be  given  in  1901-0^] 
S  hra.,  lat  tetnetter. 
It  is  the  intention  U>  offer  ultimately  a  special  course  in  Bail- 
road  Engineering  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Soono- 
mics.     The  collection  of  Railroad  booki  in  the  Hopkins  LibnUT 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  reaeareh  in  this  line. 
BtTQDtaral  KD^lneerliiK 

8a.    Elemeuta  of  Design. 

1.  Ueehanica  of  Btrvcturet. — Course  6  in  Applied  Mathematics 
i*  extended  to  the  determination  of  stresses  in  almpla  trusses, 
both  graphicallj  and  analytically.  (Drafting  room,  nine  hours 
a  week  Srst  half  of  semester.) 

t.  Theory  of  BtrtKtural  Details. — Course  Z  Is  extended  to  an 
investigation  of  the  distribution  of  stresses  in  structural  details. 
Wooden  joints,  riveted  joints,  pin-connected  joints,  and  masonij 
details  are  taken  up  iu  order.  {Drafting  room,  nine  hours  a 
week  last  half  of  semester.)  Open  to  students  who  have  takm 
course  1,  and  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  eourae  2.  Required 
of  all  students  in  Civil   En^neering. 

3  hri.,  Ut  temetter,  (Wnra.) 

8b.    BlenMnts  of  Dealgn. 

J.  Material*. — Including  a  stady  of  stmctoral  materials,  other 
than  metals,  from  an  engineering  standpoint.  Wood,  stone,  brick, 
limes,  cements,  etc.,  are  conridered  in  order.  (Lectures  two  honn 
a  walk  fint  half  of  MiiHatM:.) 
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t.  Fotutdationt. — Under  thii  hMd  mn  oonsUered  tha  b«uiag 
power  of  Mils,  Btr«Dgth  of  pilea,  diBtribution  of  prewiire*,  «iid 
dinilar  details  oonnecUd  with  the  desi^  of  simple  toumUtioiM. 
(Lecture*  two  hours  k  week  last  hall  of  aemeater.) 

S.  Detiffn. — The  work  of  the  first  scmeBter  is  need  as  a  bada 
for  making  a  ramplete  design,  including  working  drawings,  bills 
ot  material,  and  estimate  of  cost,  of  some  simple  structure,  snch 
aa  a  mill  building  or  bighwaj'  bridge^  (Drafting  room,  nine  hours 
a  week  first  half  of  semester;  three  hours  a  week  last  haU  of 

i.  Tetting. — Extending  the  work  of  eourse  2b.  Each  studoit 
U  jreqturad  to  make  a  series  of  experiments,  t«atliig  ths  physical 
properties  of  brick,  atone,  and  cement.  [I^boratary  six  hours  a 
week  last  half  of  semester.)  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  8a  and  course  3  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  re- 
quired of  all  students  in  Civil  Engineering. 

S  hT».,  M  temetter,  (Wnro.) 

8c.  Elements  of  Design. — Courses  8a  and  8b  abridged  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  students  taking  Mining,  Mechanical,  or 
Alectrical  Engineering  as  a  major.  Special  applications  are  made 
to  hoisting  and  conTcying  structures,  mill  buildings,  and  cential 
■taUoD  buildings.  (Drafting  room,  six  or  nins  boura,  either  or 
both  semesUrs.)  Open  to  etudent*  who  have  taken  course  1,  who 
have  taken  or  are  taking  course  2,  and  who  have  taken  or  are 
taking  course  10  in  Geology,  or  course  6  in  Electrical  Engineering. 
2  or  3  Art.,  eilher  or  both  temettvn.  (Wlira.) 

9.  Railway  Bridges. — This  course  comprises  the  determina- 
tion of  the  stresses  in  modern  typea  of  railroad  b.'idges,  including 
cantilever  and  swing,  spans,  masonry  arches,  and  arch  ribs;  the 
discussion  of  the  most  economical  types,  spans,  and  dimendons 
of  bridges  and  bridge  members;  the  study  of  the  methods  of  con- 
structing sub-aqueous  foundationa,  shop  methods,  erection,  in- 
spection of  material,  epedfications,  and  other  factors  influencing 
the  design  of  bridges.  Designs  ot  sub-  and  super- structure  are 
made  t^  each  student  to  fulfill  actual  conditions,  the  parts  pro- 
portioned, and  billa  of  material  prepared.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  Sa. 

6  hra.,  both  semestert.  (Wnre.) 

Hjdranllc  KnclnaerlnK 

12.  Water  Sapfrfy  EnglDeering  tor  Towns  and  Districts. 
—Bouicm  ot  snpply.    OottcaOsg  and  cboiins  of  watar,  titbn  for 
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miu  supply  of  towns  or  for  iirigaUon  purpose*.  Settling,  flltw- 
ing,  conducting,  knd  deliTering  of  water,  including  the  atudjr  uid 
design  of  all  accessory  works.  (Three  hours  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, dz  hours  drafting.)  Open  to  students  who  have  complet«d 
courses  2,  3,  4a,  and  Sa;  required  of  all  studsnta  who  tako  their 
major  in  Hydraulic  liiUgineering. 

S  hr».,  Ut  tomMter.  (Mabz.) 

13.  Sanitary  Engineering. — Including  wwerag«  of  towna 
and  drainage  of  lands.  Bpecial  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
study  of  all  municipal  sanitary  problems,  such  as  rcmoral  of 
sewage,  destruction  of  garbage,  construction,  maintenance,  sweep- 
ing, and  repairs  of  streets  and  pavements.  (Three  hours  lectnrea 
and  recitations,  six  hours  drafting. )  Open  to  students  who  haTS 
completed  courses  2,  3,  4a,  So,  and  IE;  required  of  all  students 
who  take  their  major  in  Hydraulic  Enpneering. 

S  kr».,  td  tetMstor.  (Uasz.) 

15.  Construction  of  Cnnals,  River  and  Harbor  Improve- 
ments. — Lectures  and  designing  as  per  arrangement.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  courses  2a,  8b,  3,  4a,  and  Bo. 

t  hra.,  both  temeiten.  (Hakx.) 

16.  Technical  Seminary. — Study  of  German  and  French 
tachnical  journals.  Open  only  to  fourth  year  students  in  Cltll 
Engineering.  t  Krt.,  both  •enMstert.  (JCuDC) 


neCHANICAL   ENCINEERINa 

Albcbt  Wnxuif  Swtb,  U.  U.  B.,  Frofeeaor  of  Hechanieal 
Engineering. 

GuiDO  Hl'oo  Marx,  H.  E.,  Associat«  Pn>f«uor  of  Meoharieal 
Engineering. 

Qboroe  Vaamtacs  Uaddook,  A.  B.,  Instructor  in  Ueehanleal 
Engineering. 

JuuTTS  EUBRET  PcTXBSOW,  Foreman  of  the  Forge. 

Bdobke  Socle,  Foreman  of  the  Woodworking  Shop. 

,  Foreman  of  Pattern  Shop  and  Foundry. 

The  following  coutbcs  in  Mechanical  Engineering  ure  offerad. 
In  conneeUon  with  these  the  student  takea  conrMi  In  math* 
maUes,   pure   and   applied   mechanics,   dumistiy,   pliydea>   and 
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dnwing,  and  may  alM  elect  aueh  work  from  the  gwierml  oonrf 
M  time  and  preparation  admit. 

Students  intending  to  malce  Hechanical  Engineering  w,  nujor 
are  advised,  though  not  required,  to  present  among  tliur  entrmiwa 
subjects,  advsnced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonometrj,  ph7*ica, 
drawing,  and  French  or  German.  Special  students  ahonld  hav* 
oompleted  English,  elementary  algebra,  and  plane  geometry. 
1.    Shop  Work. 

a.    Woodworking. — (Three  excrtdsea  a  week,  half  year.) 
&.     Pattern  Making — (Three  exerdsea  a  week,  half  year.) 
o.    Forge  Work. —  (Three  exerdiea  a  week,  half  year.) 
d.     Foundry  Work. —  (Three  exercises  a  week,  half  year.) 
0.    Uachine  Shop  Work. —  (Three  exerdses  a  week,  through  the 
year.)      [e  of  course  1  will  not  be  given  in  1901-02.} 

Open  to  all  students  and  required  of  students  In  Mechanical 
Engineering.  Credjt  will  not  be  given  toward  graduation  for 
more  than  the  indicated  hours  in  any    one  of    the    divisiona  of 

course  1-         3  hri,,  each  atmeat«r.      (Petebsoit,  Soui^ .} 

2*  Elementary  nachlne  DrawlDE. — This  work  conaistB  of 
practice  in  making  free-hand  sketches  of  nuehine  parts  from 
which  working  drawings,  tracings,  and  blue  printa  are  developed. 
(Six  hours  a  week  in  drawing  room.)  Open  to  students  who 
have  oompleted  course  la  in  Civil  En^neering. 

t  hri.,  either  temetter.  (G.  H.  Hasz.) 

3,  Coiutmctlve  riaterlala. — Study  of  the  ma  nfaeture  and 
physical  qualities  of  iron,  steel,  and  alloys.  Intended  to  prepare 
the  student  for  selection  of  these  materials  for  machine  parts. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  elementary  chemistry,  and  re- 
quired of  students  in  Uecbanical  Engineering. 

X  hrt.,  l»t  «eme*tBr.  (A.  W.  Shtth.) 

4.  Biementary  riacblne  Deslga.— «.  Function  of  machines; 
motion,  force,  and  work  in  machines.  (Three  hours  a  we^  lee- 
tltres  and  redtationa.)  b,  A  drafting  course  applying  the  prin- 
dplea  treated  in  a.  (Six  hours  a  wedc,  drafting.)  Open  to 
atudents  who  have  completed  course  lb.  In  Civil  Engineering,  and 
required  of  students  in  Uechanical  Engineering. 

S  Krt.,  td  semMfer.  (  G.  H.  Masz.) 

B,  nachlne  Design. — n.  Study  of  machine  elementa,  framei, 
and  aupporte.     (Two  honra  a  week,  redtationa  and  laetorM^  dx 
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houa  in  tbe  drafting  room,  first  aemMter.)  Open  to  atodeats 
who  have  completed  courK  4,  a  and  h,  and  who  are  taking  ooursa 
2  in  CSvil  Engineering;  required  of  atudenta  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, h.  Proportion  of  stress  members  of  machines,  inolnd- 
ing  steam  engines  and  boilers.  (Two  hoars  a  week,  lectures  and 
recitations,  six  hours  in  the  drafting  room,  second  semester.) 
Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  4  and  5a,  and  who 
are  taking  course  2  in  Civil  Engineering;  required  of  students  in 
Mechanical  Engineering. 

4  hrs.,  bot\  semettert.  (Q.  E.  Mabx.) 

6.  Advanced  riacblne  Design. — A  drafting  course  intended 
for  fourth  year  students  who  have  completed  course  6. 

2  hra.,  hoth  semettcn.  (Q.  U.  1£asx.) 

7.  Steam  EagineerlDg. — Mechanical  theory  of  heat  and  its 
applications.  Lectures  and  drafting.  (Text-book:  Ewing's  Steam 
Engine.)  Required  of  third  year  students  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. S  \r».,  hot\  »eine*lfr».  (A.  W.  Suirn.) 

8.  Steam  Engineering. — Mechanical  laboratory.  Testing  of 
engines  and  boilers,  and  experimental  investigation  of  correlated 
problems.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  7,  and 
required  of  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

8  hr(.,  hoth  aemettert,  ^Maddoce.) 

9.  Pumfdag  riacblnery. — A  lecture  course  for  fourth  yettr 
students.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  7,  flrst  sem- 
ester. S  Krt.,  ltd  aemetter.  (A.  W.  Smitb.] 

■  0.  The  Development  and  Transmlulon  of  Power— A 
study  of  nature's  available  energy  and  its  use  in  engineering. 
Special  att«ntion  is  piid  to  fuels  and  the  financial  efflcient^'  of  the 
prime  movers  and  systems  of  power  transmission.  Lecture*  and 
written  reports.    Open  to  fourth  year  students. 

t  fcrs.,  Itt  lemMfer.  (A.  W.  Svim.) 

Shop  and  I/»boratarr  Feea 
Four  dollars  per  semester  in  courses  la.  It,  and  lo;  two  dol- 
lars per  semester  in  course  9. 
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ELECTRICAL    ENQINEERINQ 
Alubt  WnuAH  Smith,  M.  U.  E.,   ProfeMor   of   M«rh»iriiMl 

BogineeTing  {in  charge  of  mdiniiiistrAtioii) . 

Clement  Adbtih  Cotklako,  H.  E.,  iLSMcUta  Pnilwaor  of  Elao- 
tlieal  Engineering. 

Elmbb  Elbwobtb  Fakmkb,  E.  E.,  laatmetoT  In  Elwirioal  Engi- 

Fkuik  Oeoiui  Baum,  E.  E.,  Instnictor  in  Bleetrickl  EaglDMr- 
ing. 

During  the  four  undergraduate  jeara,  leading  to  tlie  d^rea  of 
Bachelor  of  Arte,  the  itudent  in  Electrical  Engineering  purauaa, 
in  ftddiUoD  to  the  technieal  atudies  outlined  below,  the  following 
caUTsea;  1,  8,  3,  4,  S,  and  6  in  Applied  Mathematics;  I, 
2,  3,  4,  7,  and  8  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  la,  2b,  3a, 
and  3  in  Civil  Engineering;  1  and  a  in  Chenustry ;  I  and  2  in 
Physics.  The  student  is  at  liberty  to  elect  courBea  in  other  ds- 
partments  for  which  he  may  be  prepared,  and  according  to  the 
time  at  his  disposal. 

Students  intending  to  make  Eleetrieal  Engineering  their  major 
subject  ahould  possess  a  special  aptitude  for  niathematica  and 
laboratory  methods,  and  they  are  advised  to  present  among  their 
entrance  aubjects,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry, 
physiee,  drawing,  and  French  or  German.  Special  students  should 
have  completed  English,  elementary  algebra,  and  plane  geometry. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  first  four  years  do  not 
complete  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  but  that  eaudidatea 
for  the  degree  of  Engineer  in  Electrical  Engineering  are  required 
to  continue  their  course  through  a  fifth  year. 


1.  Elcnwotary  Electrical  Engineering. — ^A  general  demen- 
tary  course.  Three  lectures  and  recitations,  partly  experimental, 
together  with  three  boars  laboratory  work  a  week.  Intended  for 
ail  engineering  students,  and  others  who  have  completed  courseo 
1,  E,  3,  and  5  in  Applied  Mathematics  and  course  1  in  Physics.  It 
Includes  the  elementary  study  of  units  of  measurement,  instru- 
ments, theory  and  design  of  the  dynamo,  the  line  and  systems  of 
distribution,  transformers,  motors,  Incandescent  and  are  lamps, 
•leotrometailurgy,  etc    ^  Art.,  Zd  Mmeatn*.  {¥, 
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3.  Theory.— General  fimdAm«DUl  theory  of  Eleetrteal  Bngi- 
ueeriiig.    (Three  lecture*  e  week.) 

a  kr«.,  It  wmeiter.  (B^iw.) 

3.  Elementary  Attematlns  Currents. — A  oootm  founded  on 
the  text  of  Bedell  and  Crebore.     (Three  leoturea  a  week.) 

S  hrt.,  td  MMMlM-.  (Bauh.) 

4.  Contlouoiu  Current  neasuremeats. — ^Unita  of  nwMore- 
meat  and  the  theory  of  measuring  instrument!,  bridge  metboda, 
galvanometers,  ammeters,  voltmeters,  wattmeters,  recording  watt- 
meters,  calibration  of  instruments,  dynamo  and  motor  tesUng^ 
testing  of  cables  and  magnetic  testing  of  iron,  and  photometry. 
Open  to  students  completing  course  1.  (One  lecture  and  six  hotm 
laboratory  work  per  week.) 

S  hrt.,  hotX  MMMlort.  (Vabhxb.) 

5.  DiBtrlbutlon. — Conductors,  ar>t«ms  of  disttibntion,  aalea- 
laUon  and  design  of  distributing  sfstems,  the  economic  problem 
of  electrical  distribution,  materials  and  methods  of  oonatruotion 
for  lighting,  railway,  telephone,  and  telegraph  linea.  (Two  hours 
lectures  and  redtations,  and  three  hours  drafting.)  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  I,  or  eoutaes  1  and  2  in 
Phjrrica.  J  &rf.,  Ut  MmMter.  (Copeluto.) 

6.  Dynamo  Electric  nacblnery. — Theory  and  deugn  of 
shunt,  series  and  compound  continuous  current  dynamoa  and 
motors.  (Three  lectures  and  recitations  and  three  hours  draft- 
ing.)   Open  to  those  who  have  completed  course  S. 

4  ^»;  id  «emetter.  (Fabu^) 

7.  Central  Station  Design.— The  economics,  design,  and 
management  of  central  station  STetemi;  dynamos,  awitchboards, 
storage  batteries,  general  arrangements,  specifications,  motors, 
lamps,  meters,  and  transformers.  (Two  leoturea  and  recitations.) 
Open  to  students  having  completed  courses  S,  S,  4,  6,  and  C 

X  hr«.,  both  temeaten.  (CoPKLam.) 

8.  Alternate  Current  Working. — Qraphle  problems.  Btdn- 
metz's  treatment.  Theory  of  the  transformer  alternate  enrrent 
dynamo  design  and  theory.  Polyphase  ^stems  and  dynamos, 
measurement  of  power;  synchronous,  induction,  and  other  motors, 
polyphase  transformers,  rotary  converters,  special  apparatus,  ^le 
advanced  economic  problem  of  the  design  of  distributing  Bystama. 

4  kra,  Mfc  amMaler*.         (,aQnuisa,'ftksna:\. 
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9.  AKenute  Correiit  JlMWurements. — Engineering  prob- 
Ittu*  ADd  experiments  in  alternate  current  working.  (Six  honn 
laboratoiy  work  a  week.) 

8  An.,  hotk  •emeaters.  (Badm.) 

10.  Recent  AppUcatlDiia.— A  free  diMUBmon  of  the  moet  ra- 
cent  inveetigatioDH  and  applicationB  in  electrieal  engiuMring  ap- 
pearing in  the  current  electrical  jounuli  of  Anunea  and  Europe. 

1  ^.,  both  tejnatera.  tOOFCLAm.) 

11.  The  QalvwioiDeter. — Lecturea  and  rccitationa. 

1  hr.,  lat  tOTnetttr.  (FuutEB.) 

13.  Truiafonner  Deaign.^tSix  hours  drafting  a  week.) 

8  hr$.,  id  aemetter.  (Bauii.) 

In  connection  with  course  7  it  is  aimed  to  have  as  mai^  apedal 
lectures  ss  posnble.  A  series  of  tours  is  also  taken  daring  tha 
second  semester,  when  an  extended  study  of  practical  inatalla- 
tlons  in  Ban  Jose,  San  Francisco,  and  Oakland  is  made. 

Tha  Department  acknowledges  free  copies  of  the  following  jour- 
nals: Elcctrioal  Engineering,  Chicago;  The  Electrical  World,  New 
York;T*e  Electrical  Journal,  Chicago;  The  Weetem  Bleetrioimt, 
Chicago;  The  Journal  of  EUxtricity,  San  Francisco;  The  India 
Ruhher  World,  New  York. 

niTH  TUB  C0UB8SS 

During  the  Sfth  year  some  of  the  following  subjects  wUl  be 
studied,  and  one  of  them  chosen  for  special  attention. 

H.  Dynamo  Hachlnery  I>eslgn. — Advanced  theory  and 
practice  of  the  mechanical  and  electrical  design  of  direct  and 
alternating  current  generators  and  motors. 

14.  Advanced  Alternating  Current  Theory  and  Practice. 
—  (Tffirt:  Steimnetz's  Alternating  Current  Phenomena.) 

<CDPCun>.> 
15'.    Tdegraphy  and  Telephony. — The   design  and  construe- 
tion  of  telegraph  and   telephone    lines,    apparatus,    and    switdi 

16.  5pedal  Applications  for  Electricity. — Apparatus  tor 
electric  welding,  mining,  metallurgy;  electrolyus  in  tanning, 
bleaching,  purification  of  sewage,  etc. 

Laboratorr  Faes 

Two  dollars  per  semester  In  course*  1  and  9,  and  four  dollati  in 
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Herbebt  Charles  Nash,  libruiao. 

Alexis  Vabiltevicu  Babire,  A.  M.,  Associate  Ubrartaa. 

Alfred  Frakcis  William  ScRtiiiir.,  A.  B.,  CUuiSer. 

Flobence  Huqhes,  Cataloguer. 

Louise  Maxwell,  Aiaiatant  in  Classiflcation. 

Weslez  Hehan  Beach,  A.  B.,  Alpha  BusHniLL,  Harold 
Trader,  Uartha  Buzabbth  Havbn,  A.  B.,  vid  Jbbbhc  Mahiok 
Beach,  Librar?  AsBiatanta. 

The  Thomas  Welton  Stahs-obd  Libbabt  Boiuiiiia,  a  gift  to 
the  Universitr  from  the  Hon.  Thomiig  Welton  Stanford,  ol  Mel- 
bourne, Australia,  was  occupied  in  JaDuary,  1900.  The  building 
is  continuous  with  the  Assembly  Hall  on  the  eaat,  but  separated 
from  it  by  solid  walls.  The  arcade  is  sixteen  feet  wide.  The 
building  hag  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  and  is 
one  hundred  and  flfty-eight  feet  in  width,  including  ell.  The 
stack  room  which  forms  the  ell  is  T0eT4  feet.  The  main  reading 
room,  lighted  by  a  circular  dome  of  stained  glass  forty  feet  In 
diameter,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and  twenty.  On 
the  Srat  floor  are  also  the  cataloguing  rooms,  the  rooms  for 
reference  library  and  periodicals,  and  the  ofDces  of  the  librarian 
and  associate  librarian.  On  the  second  floor  are  six  seminary 
rooms,  each  about  40x25  feet,  occupied  l^  the  following  depart- 
ment: The  Claasical  Languages,  the  Modem  Languages,  English, 
Philosophy,  Education,  History,  and  Economies. 

The  Library  now  numbers  flfty-two  thousand  volumes  and 
twenty. two  thousand  pamphlets.  The  most  notable  ^ft  to  tha 
Library  has  been  the  valuable  collection  of  railway  books  presented 
by  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  of  San  Francisco.  This  special  eoUec- 
tion  is  unusually  rich  in  materials  for  the  study  of  the  early 
history  of  railways  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the  donor  has 
made  generous  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  increase  of  tba 
collection  until  it  shall  Be  practically  complete.  A  catalogue  of 
the  Hopkins  Railway  Library  has  been  published,  thns  greatly 
facUitating  its  om. 
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Aaotli«r  Dot&ble  gift  lua  bees  tlia  coUeetion  of  InmAb  aad 
pMDpblats  relating  to  Aiutniluia,  prasanUd  to  ths  Iibru7  hf 
the  Hon.  Tfaomu  Walton  Stuif  ord,  of  MelbounM,  Auatnli&.  Hit 
UniTersity  has  alto  acquired  the  VAltubIa  librkr;  of  tba  Uts  Pro- 
fcMor  Eildebrand,  of  Leipzig,  oonaiating  nuinlf  of  works  on 
0«niiMiic  philology. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Library,  varions  large  eolleetiona 
within  reach  can  be  made  available  to  a  greater  or  leta  extent. 
The  Free  Public,  Mechanise  Inatitnte,  Mercantila,  and  other 
libraries  in  Son  Fraudeco,  can  ba  lued  for  reference.  There  are 
also  at  the  Univerdty  several  large  private  Ubrariea  to  wbloh 
advanced  students  have  acceea. 

00UB8K  Uf  BIBLIOOUPHT 

Qeneral  Blbllogniphy.— The  aim  of  this  coarse  la  to  give 
practical  aid  to  students  in  tiie  preparation  of  InUiographiea. 
Bibliographical  method,  the  bibliographies  of  special  anbjeeta, 
and  the  principal  books  of  reference  will  be  diseosMd  and 
individual  work  oarried  out  under  direction  in  the  Universi^ 
library.  1  hr,,  td  semetter.  (Babiki.) 


The  riuseum 


Haibt  0.  FiTKBSOn,  Curator. 

In  18S0,  LeUnd  Stanford,  Jr.,  then  eleven  feoTB  of  age,  ao- 
oompanied  his  parents  on  a  trip  through  Europe.  During  thii 
Jounuy  be  purchased  and  brought  away  with  him  mementoea  of 
the  Tarious  places  visited — at  first  merely  with  the  object  of  hav- 
ing a  collection  to  recall  the  pleasures  of  his  European  trip. 
Later  he  became  ambitious  to  add  to  and  broaden  hia  collection, 
and  in  1883,  on  a  second  trip  to  Europe,  he  found  opportunity  to 
pursue  systematically  Us  arelueological  reaearcbes  and  ac- 
quisitions, with  the  idea  of  finally  establiahing  a  graat  museum. 
Thx  Lblabd  Stanford  Junios  Museum  waa  designed  by  lira. 
Stanford  as  a  memorial  to  perpetuate  this  Idea,  and  the  large  and 
valuable  additions  to  the  original  collection  are  mainly  her  gift 
to  the  University. 

The  collection  made  hf  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  between  ISSO  and 
1BB4,  has  been  placed  in  two  rooms  (Rooms  A  and  fi),  and  hia 
own  arrangement  reproduced.  It  is  especially  rich  in  Egyptian 
bronzes,  Tanagra  Figurines,  Greek  and  Roman  glass,  mosaics,  eto. 
The  Uemorial  Room  contains  many  personal  mementoes  of  Sena- 
tor Stanford,  including  the  "I«st  Spike,"  radng  trophies.  Sena- 
torial chair,  etc.  Here  also  is  a  large  assortment  of  rare  lac*, 
India  shawls,  fans,  and  dresses,  and  many  personal  efTeets  ot 
General  Grant. 

The  Ceenola  collection  contains  flva  thousand  piece*  of  Greek 
and  Roman  potter;  and  glass.  The  Elgyptian  collection  comprisM 
casta  of  statutary  and  bas  reliefs,  mummies,  scrolla,  scarabeea,  ate., 
collected  by  Brugsch  Bey,  Curator  of  the  Giieh  Uuseum,  and 
Libyan  pottery  of  the  date  of  3000  B.  0.,  excavated  by  Dr.  F. 
Petree.  It  contains,  besides,  a  collection  of  embroideries,  the  gift 
of  Mr.  ^mothy  Hopkins,  which  is  made  up  ot  linen  dating  from 
the  sixth  to  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  and  also  Coptic  embroidery. 
The  Corean  collection,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Hopkins,  contains  costumes, 
household  goods,  cabinets,  etc  Hr.  Hopkins  has  also  placed  in  the 
Unaenm  a  collection  of  andent  and  modeni  eolns  and  medals. 
The  ChiniM6  and  Japanwa  collection   oompxiaea   tnouwa,  wcwa. 
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oliiiui,  lacquer,  specimens  of  wood  carving,  cabinet*,  embroideriea, 
musical  instrumentB,  etc.,  including  the  imperial  bed-room  net,  a 
marvel  of  wood  carving.  The  American  collection  is  made  up 
principall}'  of  mound  relica,  Indian  baaketa,  utensils,  Alaslcan 
canoes,  and  totem  polei.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  stone  imple- 
ments from  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

The  fine  arte  collectionB  have  been  made  mainly  bj  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford. At  the  present  time  there  are  nearly  five  hundred  paintinga 
in  the  museum,  including  pictures  by  Meissonier,  Bouvier,  Bon- 
nat,  Richter,  Carolua-Durau,  Van  I^ck,  Bierstadt,  Ch.  Landelle, 
Keith,  and  others.  Tlie  ceramics  collected  by  Mrs.  Stanford 
are  especially  noteworthy.  The  Anna  Lathrop  Hewes  collection 
of  paintings,  statuary,  mosaic,  etc.,  and  a  collection  of  pictures 
in  oil  and  water  colors  presented  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Welton 
Stanford,  of  Australia,  are  also  noteworthy. 

In  the  Natural  History  room,  in  the  north  wing,  there  is  a 
large  collection  of  birds'  eggs  and  skins,  donated  by  the  lata 
Thomas  Flint,  of  San  Frandsco.  With  them,  is  a  collection  of 
mounted  mammals,  the  most  important  being  a  series  of  the  fur 
seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  presented  by  President  Jordan. 

An  historical  collection  of  early  California  paintings  and  etch- 
ings is  now  being  made,  the  two  large  paintings  by  Charles  Nahl, 
formerly  hanging  in  the  Capitol  at  Sacramento,  being  late  ad- 
ditions. The  Stock  Farm  Historical  Collection  will  also  aoon  be 
placed  in  the  Museum. 


The  University  Chapel 


Faonltj  OommlttBa  on  Clupel    Serrloci 

Dl.  Elliott,  Chairman;  Professors  Mdbbat,  Millcb,  Lovbjot, 

and  M.  B.  Shith. 

liulvfrriiltjF  Chmpel  Vnlan 

Executive  Committee:  Professor  B.  E,  Howard,  Chairman; 
Professor  H.  D.  Sr&ABNS,  Treaanrer;  Professor  A.  T.  MnR«AY,Pro- 
fessor  Walteb  Miller,  Dr.  0.  L.  Elliott,  ProfesBor  O.  M.  Johk- 
STo.v,  Mrs.  M.  R.  Surm,  Mrs.  H.  D.  Steaskb,  Miss  H.  H.  Bsown, 
and  Mr.  L,  E.  Habtbb. 

Mrs.  Anna  D.  Stabbuck,  OrgaiUft;  Dr.  Gkoboe  B.  Littu^ 
Choritter. 

The  Chnrter  of  tbe  Univerutf  prohibits  sectarian  instmction, 
but  provides  that  there  shall  be  taught  in  the  Univerutj  "the  im- 
mortality of  tbe  soul,  the  existence  of  an  all-wise  and  benevolent 
Creator,  and  that  obedience  to  His  lang  is  the  highest  duty  of 

Two  voluntary  religioiia  services  are  maintained  b;  the  Unlvar- 
rity — a  Sunday  morning  church  service  and  a  Thursday  afternoon 
vesper  service.  The  University  Chapel  Union,  organized  hy  th* 
University  community  in  ISQO,  co-operates  with  the  Faculty  Com- 
mittee on  Chapel  Services  in  the  endeavor  to  make  the  religiooa 
services  of  the  University  an  expression  of  the  life  of  the  cwm- 
munity,  and  invested,  as  far  as  posuble,  with  the  atmosphere  of 
a  church  home. 

The  MemoTlBl  Chnroh 
The  Meuorial  Chttbch,  begun  in  18D9,  will  be  completed  In 
1901.  The  building  is  in  total  length,  through  vestibule,  nave, 
and  apse,  100  feet;  through  transept,  156  feet.  The  tower  is  164 
feet  from  ground  level  to  apex.  The  seating  capacity,  including 
galleries  in  the  transept  and  over  the  vestibule,  is  seventeen  hun- 
dred. Exterior  and  interior  walls  are  of  buff  sandstone,  witb 
fongh  rock  face  outside  and  tine  tooled  face  inside.  The  floora 
are  of  concrete  and  mosaic  tile;  the  roofs  of  open  timber  oon- 
struction,  natural  wood  flnish,  supporting  terra  eatt»  tile.  TIw 
central  tower  is  supported  by  four  cluster!  of  item*  oolumiu  WM. 
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around  a  ttttl  frkme.  Tha  ele»r  wp*B  of  the  udiM  under  tlM 
tower  is  fortj-one  feet,  and  the  eoffit*  of  the  arche*  at*  flf^-tTO 
feet  from  the  auditorium.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower  is  out 
Iqr  two  balconiee,  approached  through  comer  turret*,  and  lighted 
t^  twenty-four  windowa.  Three  large  memorial  windowa  will 
light  the  apse,  and  the  eixteen  Urge  windows  of  the  nave  and 
transept  will  illustrate  a  bihUeal  allegory. 

VnlTantrj  PreMshers 

The  following  is  the  list  of  speal^era  and  subjects  in  tha  UiuTer- 
aity  Chapel,  Bunday  mornings  at  elersn  o'clock,  for  the  calendar 
year  ending  March,  1901; 
Professor  Waltbh  Mn.iXB. — Eaeter. 

The  Rev.  Bbadfobd  Lkavitt,  San  Francisco. — Th«  Way  to  ffeoMn. 
Professor  Abtuub  Omcken  Lovejot. — 1      The    /ndiftdwaltfy    of 

Religion.    2.    The  Outer  and  the  fnMr  lAfe.    3.    Patriot- 

ism.     4.     Being  an  IndividuaL 
The   Itev.   Samuel   SLOcounE,  San  Francisco — The   Kingdom   c/ 

Heaven, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Rose,  International  College  Secretary,  T.  M.  0.  A.— 

ilsaociation  Work. 
The  Rev.  Abthcb  H&hbt  BABnHistL,  Los  Oatos. — OAriafe  Tm- 

(tmony  of  Bimaelf. 
The  Rev.  CnABUS  Retrolds  Bbowk,  Oakland. — Right  Method* 

in  Religion. 
Profeasor  Bnnr  Estes  Howabo. — 1.  Trtio  Oreatnet.    2.  Pereonal 

Oreeda.    3.  All  Thinge  are  Your*.    4.  A  Man'e  Religion. 
The  Rev.  Fhaitk  L.  Eosker,  Berkeley.— TAe  Man  in  All  Men. 
The  Rev.  OioBai  O.  Eldbkdoe,  Ban  Francisco. — The)/  that  Hunger 

and  Tkirtt  after  Righteotteneee. 
Tha  Rev.  Qbobge  W.  Stoke,  Field  Secretary,  American  Unitarian 

Asaociation,  Ban  Frandsco. — Attrttiem. 
Mr.  Heitet  Weihstock,  Sacramento. — Jetie  the  Jtie, 
The  Eer.  Gboboe  0.  Adamb,  D.  D.,  San  Frandaco.— Zrtfs  a  Qifl 

from  Atove. 
The  Rev.  Nai^ah  Ainh.phub  ttih^tt^  s^i  Joee. — Tht  BMUtiful 

Soul. 
Dr.  Obkut  Lulu  Bluott.— "UIw  m  a  Father." 
Professor  Auocstub  Tabeb  Muekat. — 1.  Ohrietmae.    2.  Wonhip. 
Hr.  JoHft  R.  UoiT,  Qeneral  Sacretary,  World's  Student  Chriatian 

Faderatioo.— J%e  Forward  Mooenunt. 


The  UniTenily  Obapal 


Mr.  Obomk  W.  Ixatitt,  Intenutional  Collaga  Saonitur  for  MU- 

■iona. — TKe  World'*  Mitaiont. 
Tha  Ser.  Aanam  H.  Buoos,  Son  Fnudioa, — OhrittUm  Snitir' 

The  Rftbbi  Jaoob  VoOBaAiroEB,  D.  D.,  8ui  FruuiMO. — Oppotit* 

JMijriou*  Fiouu. 
Th«  Rer,  Chables  H.  Catom,  Cbic&go. — An  0pm  Door. 
The  B«v.  Honxn  F.  M*fTi,*iaw,  D.  D.,  8ui  Jaw.— fA^  AttainrntiU 

of  Otory. 
Tha  S«T.  EcoEKi  HuimnaToH  Benson,  BsnU  CImra. — A  Qndi^ 

Borrow. 
FrofesMr  Chabus  MonTAem  Bakewkll,  nniTerdty  of  Oalifor- 

ni*. — ImmortaJitjf. 

BftooBlanrcmts  BennoD— Majr  97,  1900 
Tha  Rabbi  Jacod  Voobsanokb,  D.  D. — Th»  Owning  of  t\e  Right- 

0OM  nation. 


University  Lectures,  Recitals*  etc. 

UulT*Hlt7  LKtiirea 

Public  leeturea  od  aubjecta  of  general  intereat,  hf  memberB  ot 
the  Faculty  or  by  persoiu  invited  from  abrottd,  are  given  in  the 
Chapel,  UBUallf  on  Tuesday  evenings.    The  following  is  the  list 
of  Buch  lectures  for  the  calendar  year  ending  March,  1001: 
Fresldejit  Dattd  Stabr  Jordan. — 1.    The  Pataion  Play  of  Obemm- 

mtrgau,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,     t.  The  Blood  of 

the  Naliott.    S.  China.    4.  Japan,  illustrated  with  lantern 

slides. 
Ur.  Ln  Emebsoh  BAaam. — Select  Readings. 
Professor  Alfxed  EiiEBSon,  of  New  York.— The  Olatsieal  BohooU 

at  Athene. 
Professor  WnxuH  RnestLL  DtmLEZ. — The  Treee  of  the  national 

Forest   Beiervee   of  Oalifomia,  illustrated   with   lantern 

Professor  Ewaij)  FLcaEL. — Vnivertitg  Ideate. 

Professor  HinsT  Moiiai  Stephenb,  Cornell  Universl^. — Bngland 

Professor  Bukt  Estes  Howabd. — Demoeraoy  and  Edueatio*. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Kellooo,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — The  Importance  of  Col- 

lege  Athletic: 
Ura.  Judith  Eixek  Footbb,  Washington,  D.  C. — The  Bed  Crote 

Work. 
Professor  Johit  Frteb,  University  of  California. — The  Ohineee 

Problem. 
Professor  Hiart  RuauTO-f  Fairtloiki'I.^I  Trip  through  Canada, 

illustrated  with  lantern  elides. 
No  FoON  CtiEW,  Chinese  Consul  and  Editor  Ohvng  8ai  Oat  Fo, 

tiie  Chinese  daily  of  San  Francisco. — The  Trouble  in  China 

ei  viitiicd  bg  a  Ohinammt. 
Professor  A1.B10N  Woodbubt  Suaix,  University    of    Chicago. — 

Preparation  and  Opportunity. 
Professor  T)A:nt3,  L.  Ames,  New  York. — Handwriting. 
Mr.  Jack  Lokdon,  Oakland. — Rpading:     An  Odyeiey  of  the  Ifortk. 
Tile  Hod.  Jo»n  W.  Footkb,  Bx-Seeretai?  of  State. — The  Oontular 
Service  of  the  United  Btatst. 


UniTersify  Leotores,  Becitals,  Etc. 


CDiniD«nceinent  Addraai-HBr  90,  taOO 

ProfeBsor  Wuxuu  Henbt  HuDson. — Tk«  OuUun  of  To-Day  ami 
tht  Literatwre  of  To-Morroio. 

MaalcBl  Beoilkli 

1.  Ut.  Jjto  Coorws,  aod  Miss  Mat  Suujvut, 

t.  The  Pttio  Alto  Choral  Society. 

3.  Mis«  Meia  Aaheb,  and  Mr.  Hasbt  Samvelb. 

4.  ProfesKT  Hebmak  Genbs,  and  Mr.  Habht  Saicuku. 

6.    Professor  H.  B.  Pasuohe,  Mr«.  Edith  Scott  Bastord,  Miuai 

BmiAH  Georoe  and  Ivei^tta  Geebt,  and  othen. 
6.    Mr.  Samuel  I.  Satahkah,  and  Mr.  Abthub  FicnEKBCHTB. 

Fonndera'   Dar  Addrena-Mareli  8,  ISOl 

Mr.  CsiBixs  V.  hvuiOB,  Los  Angelea.— ^fduootioK. 


Debates  and  Prize  Contests 


InteroolIetlBla  DsbaM 

Aa  Ihtercoluoiatb  Dibatb,  under  the  auapiccs  of  the  Amo- 
dated  Studenta  of  Stanford  and  of  the  University  of  California, 
is  held  io  San  Francisco  in  April  of  each  fear. 

The  question  for  1001  is,  "Reaohied,  That  the  extinction  of  tha 
Boer  republics  is  for  the  permanent  interest  of  dviliiation." 

The  coDtestanta  from  Stanford  are  Meairs.  Cbou.  MoBnun 
Marback,  Wuxuk  Aif  rid  Mossib,  and  WnxiAK  Cars  Morrow  ; 
alternate,  Ekward  Walter  Ricb. 

0am  ot  Dabmta 

The  Caritot  Meoal,  for  individual  excellencQ  In  publio  apeak- 
ixg,  given  b7  the  Baron  de  Coubertin,  in  honor  of  the  lat«  Presi- 
dent Badl-Camot,  is  competed  for  hy  three  reprsBsntativee  each 
of  Stanford  and  ot  the  Univeraitf  of  California.  Tha  debate  it 
held  in  February,  at  each  Universitf  in  alternate  yeftrs.  In  1001 
the  debate  was  held  at  Stanford,  and  the  question  was,  "Retotved, 
That  the  French  administrative  law  is  incompatible  with  the 
■pirit  of  a  democratic  republic." 

nie  eonteatants  from  Stanford  were  Uessra.  Johit  FKAifcis 
BnousH,  Jr.,  Cecil  Mobtimer  Mabrack,  and  Wiluau  Altbeo 
HOSKU.    The  medal  was  awarded  to  William  Aitbed  Horbib. 


University  Associations 


PHlLOUOaiCAL  ASSOCUTION 

Professor  Ebkest  Mokdeix  Psasb,  Pntident;  Profwaor 
Kabi.  Q.  RENDTOBTr,  BttsT^tary. 
The  UoiverBitf  Philological  ABsociation  was  organized  Septem- 
ber IT,  1SD2,  for  the  purpose  of  reading  and  discussing  the  resulta 
of  scientific  investigationB  in  language  and  literature.     The  mem- 
bership consists  of  the  instructoiB  and  advanced  students  in  tha 
different  language  departments  in  the  University.     The  regular 
time  of  meeting  is  the  last  Thursday  of  each  academic  month,  tX 
2:30  p.  ro.     The  following  papers  were  preKoted  during  tha  cal- 
endar year  ending  April,  IQOl : 
May  17,  1900.    Profeeeor  Eerbekt  Zabriskh  Eip— A  Oompari«o» 

of  the  Three  Extant  Veriiona  of  the  Wiener  Oeneete,    Mr. 

JawKBSon  Eluorc — Some  Plautine  BmettiatUme. 
October  *.    Professor  Julius  Gobbel — The  Dmelopmettt  of  Hef 

nmeutto*. 
November    1,     Professor    Ewaui    Fluoel — Qower*!    Uxrour    de 

fomme  and  Chavoer'g  Prologue  to  tAe  Canterbury  Talet, 

Profeeeor    Kabl    O.    BxsmoBMW — A.  Problem  in  Qemum 

Byntam. 
November  22.     Profeeeor  Oliver  Mabthi  Johrstok — HUtory  of 

the  Cofutition  Contrary  to  Poet  in  Prenoh.    Profesaor  H^ 

BSST    Zabbiskie   EiP—WordfiDorlft'e    Uee    of    the    Word 

'Machine.' 
Ueoember  21.    Profeaaor  ArrarBTUs  T&beb  Hubbat — Borne  Cor- 

reetioHt  to  lAddetl  and  Scott'*  Dictionary. 
January  31,  1901.    Professor  John  Esxst  Hatcke — The  Bouroee 

of  iteinhot  von  Dnme't  Paition  of  Saint  Oeorge, 
March  8.    Professor  Hirbt  Rubbiox  Faibclouoh — Certain  Que»- 

tione  in  the  Bielory  of  l^tin  Comedy.  Profeeeor  Bbhect 

UoNDELL  Pease — On  a  New  Interprttatioit  of  Jttoenal, 
March  28.    Profeaior  Bwaia  Fluscl— OhoHoer'*  Dee  of  the  Word 

'IMigion.' 
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THE  SCIENCE  ASSOaATION 

Profeasor  Chables  Nbwtom  Littu:,  Pretidmt;  ProfMaor  Snnr- 

AKT  Woodford  YDUini,  Vice-Pretident ;  Frofeawr  Hzutur 

Db  Clebcq  Stkabhs,  Becretary. 

The    SciesK   Associatioa    was    or^nized    January    17,    1894. 

Original  invest igationa  and  papers  of  general  interest  on  scientiSe 

topics  are  presented  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  papers  were  read  before  the  AssadatioQ  between 
September,  1000,  and  April,  1001: 

Professor  Joun  Cabpek  Bbakitsb — The  Stone  JUtft  of  Brvmk 
trafessor  Stewabt  Woodtokd  Yocnci — UetattabiUty. 
Professor  Douqlas  Houqhton  Campbell — Some  Reoeitt  BtucUet 

in  Fertilization  of  Floicering  PUtnte. 
ProfessoT  Fbank  Ahoell — Some  Suhoontoiou*  Vacton  m  Jtidg- 

ProfeiBor  Clement  Ajjerni  Copelahd — The  Tiemtt  Ltimp. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  CLUB 

The  Philosophy  Club  conRiate  of  members  of  the  Faculty  and 
graduate  students  interested  in  the  nntechnical  discusuon  of 
questions  of  general  philosophic  interest.  It  baa  no  formal  or- 
ganization. The  first  meeting  was  held  in  October,  ISSO,  and  the 
Club  has  since  met  monthly  during  the  academic  year. 

During  lSOO-01  the  diBcussions  have  dealt  with  a  connected 
■erles  of  topics  in  the  Theory  of  Knowledge.  Papers  have  been 
read  by  Professor  Awoell,  Professor  Bakewell,  of  the  Universtty 
of  California,  Professor  Lovejoy,  Professor  Hoskihs,  and  Hr. 

FABSONa. 


University  Extension 


ProfesBor  Ddniitat,  C)taimum;  ProfewoTB  Amaaaov, 
and  MiLLBB. 

The  organization  of  Uuiveratty  Eztensioa  Bodedee  is  not  under- 
taken by  the  UniverBitf,  but  its  tOBtructora  are,  in  general,  pre- 
pared to  respond  to  requests  for  courses  of  lectures  not  conflicting 
with  University  duties.  Tbej  are  also  willing,  whenever  occasion 
arises,  to  undertalce  worlc  in  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  to  take  part 
in  lecture  courses  in  neighboring  towns. 

In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  single  lectures  deliTered  In 
the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  State,  tlie  following  mort 
extended  courses  were  presented  during  1900-01: 

1 .  Japan  and  China. — Four  Uoturtt  in  San  Jow. 

(President  Joaauf.) 

2.  Gemiaa  Literature  dnrlns  the  Middle  Agta.Sim  !»■ 
turet  in  San  Iirancisco.  (Professor  G<«Bel.) 

3.  Causes  of  the  Civil  War. — Two  lectvret  in  San  Frandsoo. 

Professor  Duhiwat.) 

4.  Diplomacy,  Politics,  and  SUvery,  during  the  Civil 
War, — Thrct  lecturet  in  Oakland  and  Alameda. 

(Professor  Duniwat.) 

5.  The  Colonial  Period  In  the  History  of  tbe  United 
State*.— Ten  lecttiret  in  Oakland.  (Professor  DuifiWAT.) 

6.  Evolution  of  the  State, — Four  lecturet  in  Oakland. 

(Professor  Howabd.) 

7.  Education  and  Democracy. — Ten  lecture*  for  tba  Boo- 
nomic  League.  (Profeswr  HowAio.) 


The  Hopkins  Laboratory 


ProfesBon  Cbakus  Beswt  Oilkkt  utd  Olit^  VBiOMa  Jer- 
kies, Direeton. 

Cbloe  Ixsirt  St&ses,  Artist  of  the  Hopldiu  L«bonitor7. 

Ltdia  M.  Habt  and  Chaei^s  B.  Hudboh,  Auistuit  ArtuU. 

The  Hopldna  Seaside  LkboratiiTj,  fonnded  by  tlie  liberali^  of 
Hr.  Timothy  Hopldni,  of  San  Frandsea,  ia  an  oi^nie  part  of 
the  irork  of  the  UniTersity,  and  for  the  biolc^teal  departments 
constitutes  a  Bummer  session  of  the  UnJTendtj.  The  buildings 
are  located  at  Pacific  Grove,  two  nuk«  west  of  Honterej,  and 
stand  on  a  low  blufT  immediately  fadng  the  sea.  They  consiit 
of  two  two-stotj  structures  capable  of  aoeomntodating  about 
eightj'  atudents,  and  contain  four  general  laboratories,  one  lecture 
room,  Berentcen  private  rooms  for  apodal  investigators,  and  a 
dark  room  for  photography.  They  are  provided  with  aquaria  and 
running  water,  and  all  necesaaiy  facilities  for  biological  study. 
The  library  and  apparatus  of  the  University  are  available  for 
use  in  the  laboratory. 

The  Laboratory  makes  proviuon  for  three  dassea  of  students: 

1.  Teachers  or  others  who  de«re  to  become  acquaintod  with 
mariTie  animals  and  plants,  and  to  learn  the  practical  methods 
of  thdr  study. 

2.  Students  in  the  Zoological,  Physiological,  and  Botanical 
Uepartmente  of  the  UnireTsity  who  wish  to  supplement  thdr 
studies  with  work  on  living  marine  organisms  under  the  favorabFe 
conditions  of  such  a,  station. 

3.  Inveatig&tors  who  are  prepared  to  make  reeearchee  in 
marine  biology,  for  which  the  Pacific  Coast  with  its  almost  un- 
worked  field  offers  ezceptiona.1  attractions. 

SeSMON  OP  1900 

The  ninth  session  of  the  lAboratory  was  held  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1900,  banning  June  11th. 

Gboboe  Cuntoit  PnicB,  Ph.  D.,  Assodate  Profeewr  of  Zoology, 
Ldand  Stanford  Junior  University. 

Fk&hk  Mace  MacFabland,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tology, Leland  Stanford  Junior  University. 

GwoBaE  Jameb  Fubce,  Ph.  D.,  Aasodate  Profesw>r  of  Botany 
Mid  Plant  Fhydology,  LeUnA  &U]doT&'3u9&oT  VJi&vvt^tj. 
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Aulatmnts  la  the  Iikboratorr 

JoHiT  C.  Bnowv,  A.  B.,  Student  in  Zoology,  Leluid  Stanford 
Junior  Univeruty. 

WuxiAu  Austin  Cannon,  A.  M.,  Aasistuit  in  Botany,  LeUnd 
Stanford  Junior  Univeraity. 

Joseph  Qbinnill,  A.  B.,  Student  in  Zoology,  Ldand  Stanford 
Junior  UniveTsity. 

Adelaide  Lowbt  Pollock,  Student  in  Physiology,  Ldand  Stan- 
ford Junior  University. 

Coar*«*  of  Inltraotion 

1.  Qenerftl  Zoolosy.— This  couru  ie  doMgned  for  t«aohen 
and  ottierH  who  deaire  an  acquaintance  witb  tbe  anatomy  and  lifa 
habits  of  marine  animalB,  and  with  the  methoda  puraued  in  labora- 
tory study.  The  instruction  consista  of  lectures,  laboratory  dis- 
sections, and  field  work.  There  are  two  or  more  lectures  eacti 
week,  and  the  remainder  of  each  day  is  spent  in  the  laboratory, 
or  on  the  collecting  grounds,  under  tbe  iniinediat«  direction  of  tlia 
instructors.  The  embrjoli^  of  one  or  more  forms  is  briefly  fol- 
lowed in  connection  with  the  sTiatomical  work.  Animals  for  study 
are  selected  so  as  to  include  one  or  more  representatives  of  eaeli 
of  the  larger  groups  of  marine  animals.  (Fbioe,  Bitowir.) 

2.  Oeneral  Cryptognmlc  Botany.— This  course  is  designed 
primarily  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  students  who  intend  to  teaeh 
the  outlines  of  tbe  subject.  It  includes  the  study  in  the  laboi*- 
toi7  of  representative  forms  from  each  group,  and  the  examination 
of  as  many  forms  in  connection  with  these  as  time  will  permit,  in 
order  to  obtain  as  comprehensive  an  idea  as  posoibla  of  «adL 
group.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  algie,  and  students  are  en- 
couraged to  devote  much  time  to  these  forms.  Attention  la  paid 
to  the  collection,  preservation,  and  preparation  of  material  for 
class  purposes.    Lectures  accompany  the  laboratoiy  work. 

(PEmcE,  CASnoN.) 
4.  Embryology. — A  course  in  Embryology,  offered  to  thoM 
who  have  had  the  equivalent  of  the  course  in  genera]  soology,  and 
devoted  principally  to  a  study  of  the  development  of  vertebrataf. 
Attention  is  given  to  embryological  technique,  such  as  the  prepare 
tlon  of  surface  views  and  of  serial  sections.  (PmCE,  aBniirau.) 

4.  Comparative  Morphology  and  Histology  of  tli«  N«rv- 
oua  SyBtem  and  S^OBe  Organs. — Thia  course  is  open  to  all 
students  acquainted  with  elementary  histological  taehnlque.  It 
oonslsta  of  three  lectures  per  we^,  accompanied  hf  daily  laboiai- 
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toiy  work  upon  a  aertcB  of  inyerUbrato  mud  vertebrate  fomu.  A 
limited  number  of  Btudents  maj  also  begin  iaveitigatioii  along 
biatological  or  cytological  lines.  (UcFablaitd.} 

8.  Advaaced  Course  In  Zoology.— This  course  is  designed 
for  those  who  have  had  at  least  one  year's  work  in  loology  or 
physiology,  and  consists  in  more  advanced  studies  in  the  mor- 
phology and  classiQcation  of  one  or  more  groups  of  marine 
inverlebrstee.  Abundant  opporttmity  is  given  for  the  collection 
and  preeervation  of  material  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor, 
and  students  are  encouraged  to  gain  in  this  way  a  wide  general 
knowledge  of  marine  forms.  (McFablahd.) 

Stndvnte 

I.    THosi  occtJPYiHO  invEsnaATOBs'  noons 

WnxiAH  FiTRH  AuxN,  A.  B.,  Student  in  Zoology,  University. 

BoBKXt  J.  TEubt,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Bebbebt  pARUit  JonHBon,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Zoology,  University  of  California. 

Nettu  llAsiA  Stevens,  A.  M.,  Student  in  Physiolt^i;,  Univer- 
sity. 

U.      THOSE   lAKUro  KEOm.AB  OOUBBES 

Aldkrmah,  Bupest  Lewis,  Student  in  I^w,  University. 
Baibd,  AlVIH  Walteb,  Student  in  Physiology,  University. 
Bases,  Wjujax  E.,  Teacher  in  the  Public  Schools,  Tolo  County. 
Bbhtlet,  Jambs  Ardsew,  Student  in  Physiology,  University. 
Boston,  Walteb  Mobteh,  Student  in  History,  University. 
Bbooohtbr,  Mabiok  Pebcival,  Student  in  Physiology,  Univeralty. 
Bbown,  Joseph  Gbant,  Student  in  Physics,  University. 
Bbown,  Mabel  Houquton,  Student  in  History,  University. 
Bbuhb,  Ernest  Loms,  Student  in  Law,  University. 
UuTTEBTiELD,  AucK  Olivia,  Student  in  History,  University. 
Caoligbi,  Tictob  Alexani>bb,  Student  in  Pbysiologj,  University. 
Gablbon,  Ahton  Julkts,  A.  B.,  Student  in  Physiology,  Univer- 

Gbaftel,  Halbert  William,  Student  in  Law,  University. 
Gbasb,  THOBimiTON  Clabke,  Student  in  Chemistry,  Univerd^, 
DAT,  IxLKSD  Homes,  Student  in  Physiology,  University. 
DAT,  William  Clabence,  Student  in  Economics,  University. 
Jfteavsofl,  Louis  Banos,  Student  in  Physiology,  University. 
FOLSOK,  Datid  Mobbill,  Student  in  Geology,  University. 
S*Mt,  Feu(K  Stmm,  Student  in  Physiology,  Uuiverdtgr. 
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HATHOKn,  Elkahok  HoLunaBWOBTH,  Student  in  History,  Utd- 
venuty. 

Havins,  Habold,  Student  in  Geology,  Unirenity. 

HoLBBOOx,  Chasleb  E.,  Student  in  L«w,  Univoruty. 

HoLWAT,  RuLUT  Stephek.  Tescher  Ln  State  Nonnal,  Ban  Joh. 

Htairas,  KoBEXT  V.,  A.  M.,  Teacher  of  Natural  Bdenee,  W^to- 
burg  Academy,  Waitaburg,  Wn. 

HOWABD,  Obsod,  a.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Hititory,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah. 

HUBLBUBT,  Mat,  Student  in  Snglish,  University. 

HTKAif,  WiLLiAH  H.,  A.  B.,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Woodland. 

KP.I.EB,  Clara  Dbubili.a,  Student  in  Oennan,  Univeieity. 

IiAHortKCKEB,  Harrt  Leslib,  Student  in  Physiology,  Univerrity. 

LsvT,  Ahdbe  Bowkb,  Student  in  Physiology,  Unlveruty. 

Lznn,  Ellen  Utlet,  Student  in  English,  UniTcrslty. 

McNee,  Alexardbb  Edwabd,  Student  in  Physiology,  Univeral^. 

MuiTin,  Mart  Tiola,  Student  in  Oennan,  University. 

Matbews,  Elleh,  Student  in  Zoology,  University. 

Hatthbwb,  Heleh  Lucy,  Student  in  Histoiy. 

Unxs,  Helett  Hall,  Student  in  Zoology,  UnivBrdty. 

MoROAS,  WiNiniED  June,  Student  in  Pbydology,  UniverM^. 

Pollock,  Adelaidi  Lowbt,  Student  in  Phyriology,  Univerdt7. 

Randolph,  Floba  ALBtttriHE,  Student  in  Botany,  Univenlty, 

Rayuohd,  iKVUra  C,  Student  in  HistoTy,  University, 

RiDCB,  Ella  Hoobc,  Student  in  I«tin,  University. 

RoBtNBOM,  Eabl  Clattor,  Student  in  Zoology,  University. 

Shouuideb,  Charles  John,  Student  in  Zoology,  University. 

Short,  Fbakcxs  Euzabeth,  Student  in  Education,  Unlrersi^. 

Skilluiqs,  Mart  Eluit  C,  Student  in  Education,  University. 

Weli^,  Qeoboe  Sumkebs,  Prindpal  of  Qranunar  School,  San  JoM. 

WiSEBAfiT,  Loif  KiRST,  Student  in  Law,  University. 

ZdCKEB,  EuKABELLi  Hin>soiT,  Student  in  SngUah,  Univerrity. 

SBMICm  CHI  1901 
The  session  of  IWl  will  begin  Monday,  June  10th,  the  regular 
course  of  instruction  continuing  until  July  20th.  InveatigatatB 
or  advanced  atudenta  may  arrange  to  continue  their  work  throne- 
out  the  summer.  A  drcular  containing  detailed  InfonnaUon  eon- 
ctming  the  work  of  the  LAboratory  may  be  had  on  application  to 
tbe  R^Btrar  or  to  the  Directors. 

To  inveotigators,  the  fadlities  of  the  lAboratory  nr*  offarad 
free.   All  otharB  will  be  ehaiged  a  tee  of  tw«nty-flT<B  doUuv 
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Abruns,  Le  'Roy, 

lngl«v>ood. 

Bot»ny 

A.  B., 

SUnlord.  lew. 

Ackerman,  Lloyd  Stuart, 

S<M  FranciKO. 

Ackerman,  Sidney  Irving, 

Ban  FrancUoo, 

a«rman 

Adama,  Briatov, 

0.,           English 

Adame,  Frank, 

WrigKU. 

Bconomica 

Adams,  Herbert  Harter, 

Seattle,  Wath., 

Electrical  Eng. 

Adama,  Sherwood  Hopldna, 

Doicaon  C'ily,  Canada,   Geology  Sp. 

Akeni,  RoberU  Eleanor, 

Pretoott,  Arts., 

Mathematiea 

AlbertBon,  Louia  Hanson, 

Law 

B.Ik,  UnlT. of PuIBb,  1900. 

Alden,  Mary  Estelle, 

Englid. 

Alderman,  Rupert  Lewis, 

iSiinia  Clara, 

L*« 

Mayfield, 

Lav 

A.  B.,  Col. 

.of  WublDgtOD.  18»S. 

Allaire,  Grace  Maud, 

Aurora,  lU., 

German 

AUen,  Ada  JuUa, 

Uountain  View, 

EducaUwi 

Allen,  Charles  Partridge,  Jr.. 

Denver,  Col, 

Civil  Eng. 

Allen,  Chester  Boyce, 

San  Jose,       Geology  and  Mining 

Allen,  Lily  Burch, 

Palo  Alio, 

Phyaiology  8p. 

AUen,  Margaret  Varty, 

Portland,  Ore., 

History 

Allen,  William  Fitch, 

Holland  Patent. 

N.  J.,      Zo<dogy 

A.B.. 

atutord,  IVOO. 

Alston,  Joseph  Wade, 

illegkeny.  Pa., 

Geology 

Alvarado,  John  Bolton, 

Ban  Rafael, 

Geology 

Am«,Kate, 

yapa. 

Education 

Anderson,  Chloe  Case, 

Ban  Jo^ 

English 

Ajiderson,  Edward  Flayfair, 

Ban  Joee, 

English 

A.  B.  ud  A.  II.,  DniT. . 

itlUcUgan,  lerS;  Ph.  D 

Anderson,  Irving, 

Wallace,  Idaho, 

Geology 

Anderson,  Malcolm  Playf  air. 

Menlo  Park, 

Zoology 

Anderson,  Robert  Tan  Vleck, 

Uenlo  Park. 

English 

Andrade,  Frank, 

Honolulu,  H.  I., 

Civil  Eng.  Bp. 

Anthony,   BdiUi  Anne, 

Pacific  Grove. 

Mathematics 

Anthony,  Herbert  WilUam, 

Pacific  Qrove, 

Qvil  Eng. 

Arnold,  Alice  Eugenia, 

Loa  Angele%, 

Engliah 

Arnold,  lUlph, 

Palo  Alto, 

Oology 

Ostalogae  of  Stndeats 
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ArquSs,  Frandscft  Luisa, 
Ashenfelter,  AmiA  Bennett, 
Ashlej,  FloreTice  JoBephin^ 
AahtoD,  George  Humboldt, 
Atherton,  Cecelia  Freeman, 
Atkinson,  Uarry  Hunt, 
Atldiuon,  William  Sacluton, 


San  Jom,  Bomanlo  \mx%. 

BUoer  City,  V.  M.,  Engliali 

Btoekton,  English 

Menlo  Park,    Electrical  Bug.  Sp. 
Lakeport,  Qstoiy 

Sail  Lake  Otty,  Utah,  Bconomlci 
Lot  Qatoa,  Bot*ii7 


.,      Geology  Sp. 

Aurtin,  Arthur  Oswin, 

Btoekton, 

ATery,  Esther  Van  Tuyl, 

Corvallit,  Ore., 

English 

Babcock,  Harry  Saltonrtall, 

Ji.fiencer,  Ool^ 

Civil  Eng. 

Bacher,  Bertha  Rachel, 

Ban  Jow. 

GemiaB 

Bacon,  Robert  Harold, 

Palo  Alto, 

Civil  Bug. 

Bacon,  Sanford  Lord, 

Ban  JoK, 

Uw 

Bailey,  Elizabeth  Harriet, 

Ban  JoM, 

Bduoatlon 

Bailey,  Forrest  Cutt«r, 

BanJoM, 

Eagliah 

Baird,  AJvin  Walter, 

Portland.  Ore., 

Physiologr 

Baker,  Clarence  Ulyda, 

Banta  Clara, 

BngUsh 

Baker,  Cleveland  Hall, 

Oakland, 

Uiw 

Baker.  Emily  IJster, 

Ban  FranciMO, 

Bngliah 

Baker,  Jay  B., 

Banta  Ana, 

Electrical  Eog. 

Baker,  Oscar  Walton, 

Ban  Jow, 

Uw 

Baker,  Warren  Dwight, 

Greek 

A.  B.,  rnlT.  of  Mich.,  im:  A.  v.,  UN. 

Balcom,  Emory  Edward, 

Banta  Am, 

Law 

Balcomb,  Alona, 

Monmouth,  Or»., 

Education  1^. 

Jfonmourt,  Ore., 

Physiology 

Balcomb,  Jean  Bart, 

Woodland  Part, 

OoL,    Civil  Eng. 

Baldwin,  Grace  Sarah, 

Onforro, 

Drawing 

Baldwin,  Henry  Giles, 

Ban  Fratioiaeo,  Electrical  Eng.Sp. 

Baldwin,  Leroy  Kingsley. 

Gten  FalU.  N.  T. 

a«.logy 

Ball,  Lew  Anna, 

Oakland, 

Education 

Ball,  Robert  Bruce, 

Banning, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Ballagh,  Ehmert, 

Porterville, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Ballard,  Jessie  Hay, 

Seattle,  Wath., 

Hiatory 

Bancroft,  Frederic  Wolcott, 

Denver  Vol., 

Physiology 

Bangs,  Edgar  Hale, 

Oedlandt, 

Ueeh.  Eng. 

Bansbach,  Louis  Philip, 

Denver,  Ool, 

Chemlrtiy 

Alameda, 

Geology 

Barkui.H«ii, 

BanFrmeueo, 

I%l«l«teci 
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Barkar,  William  Ctdu, 
Bumard,  Jessie  Elizabetli, 
Barnard,  Mar^line  E., 
Barneberg,  Grace  EliEabetn, 
Baroes,  Mar;  Ruth, 
Bamatt,  Mary  Amelia, 
Barnhiael,  Cltdre  Grace, 

Barnhiael,  Clara  Duane, 
Barobisel,  Walter  Benedict, 
BamhouBe,  Mabel, 
Barnwell,  Susie  Dale, 
Barr,  William  Lawrence, 
Barrett,  Annie, 
Barrett,   Gertrude   M., 
Bartlett,  Pearl   Muriel, 
Barton,  Qeorga  Castle, 
Bartniff,  Mary  Macbride, 
Basaett,   Lee   Emeraon, 

a.  B., 
Baum,  Mabel  Helen, 
Beach,  Jesse  Marion, 
Beach,  Wesley  Heman, 

A.  B., 

Beagles,  Walter  Conrad, 
Bean,  Jane  Lotiise, 
Beardslee,  Francis  Claude, 
Bariw,  Graham  Hughes, 
Baebe,  Lela, 
Bcecher,  Flora  Bell^ 
Beermaker,  Ida  Amanda, 

Beggs,  Lulu  Mahal, 
Bahlow,  Edgar  Augustus, 
Bell,  Jessie  Franeea, 
Ball,  Jessie  Newcomh, 
Bell,  Ruby  Grean, 
Beunett,  Frank  Walts, 
Bannett,  Lyman  Ranson, 
Banaou,  Alice  Loretta, 
Boitlej,  James  Andrew, 
Btramrdin,  Alfred  Lmiis, 
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Ogden.  Dtak, 

G«)logy 

CKieo, 

Hirtory 

Ventura, 

Phydology 

San  LuU  Obiapo, 

Histofy 

Paoific  flaooh. 

German 

Santa  Bo»a, 

Zoology 

Ban  Jote. 

History 

..  SUDtonl.  IWl. 

Palo  Alio, 

OenBan 

Ban  Jon. 

I^w 

WaUon^lU). 

Latin 

Lot  Angelet, 

Horn.  Lang. 

Centralia,  Wath., 

Palo  Alto, 

Latin 

Ontario, 

Botany 

PaUbrook. 

English 

Ban  Diego, 

History 

Belltfonto,  Pa., 

EngUsh 

Salem,  Wie., 

Englid, 

,  Btanford,  1«)I. 

Alameda, 

Rom.  Lang. 

Cotton, 

lAtln 

Colton, 

Latin 

Sapa. 

Law 

BanJow, 

Hirtory 

Doorte,  OoL, 

Uwfip. 

Poriorvilk, 

Law 

WattoHvilU, 

Banta  Orvt, 

ffistoiy 

Ban  JoK. 

Englidi 

.,  StSDfoid.  18«8. 

Lo*  Oatot, 

English 

Ban  Franoitoo,       Electrical  Eng. 

Palo   Alto, 

Economic* 

English 

KnighUtown,  lad. 

Zoology 

Phoenia,  Arig., 

Law 

Pkoenim,  Arim.,        Economics  Bp. 

Portland,  Ot«., 

Latin 

Modesto, 

Pbydoli^y 

KwHUffJUe,  Ind., 

Meeh.Biig. 

rthm  Odiott  WL.  UnU).  vmi. 
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Bcrahard,  G«orge  WilliuB, 
Berwick,  Edward,  Jr., 
Bidwell,  RoUe  Biahop, 
Billings,  Florence  Frances, 
Billings,  William  Elbridg«, 
Bird,  Susan  Frances, 
Birdaall,  Kathrine, 


Evantvilh,  Ind^    Rom.  Lang.  8 


Oahiate, 


Elcctric&l  Bog. 


Monterey,  Hiitorf  8p, 

Lot  Angele*,  Iaw  Sp. 

Redlandt,  IaUb 

Oonoori,  Iav 

Banning,  EngUgli 
Berkeley, 

antord,  1901. 


Birtch,  Fayette, 

BanJoM, 

Physiology 

BUdc,  Roy  Eury, 

San  Jote, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Blair,  Thomaa  Arthnr, 

Ban  Jaeinto, 

UathemaUea 

Blake,  Sarah  Jan^ 

Cupertino, 

ffistoryflp. 

Blodget,   CUude   Raymond, 

Bakertfield. 

Palermo, 

I«w 

Bonnell,  Cornelia, 

Palo  Alto, 

Physiology  Bp. 

Bonuell,  John  Hester, 

Pato  Alto, 

Englidi 

Bootes,   Bertha   Bumham, 

Batta  Lttko  City,  CTfoA,     EngHsh 

Borden,  Haiy  Gray, 

.,       Physiology 

Boren,  Prank  Heniy, 

San  Semonlino, 

Chemirtir 

Borgquirt,    AMn, 

Palo  Alfo, 

Eduoation 

'.  of  ruh,  iB>T. 

Borough.  Uarie, 

Ban  Franpi^oo, 

GreA 

Boston,  Walter  Morten, 

Dvrango,  Ool^ 

Histoiy 

.  Palo  Alto, 

Latin 

Boulware,  Lucretia, 

Palo  Alto, 

Latin 

Bourland,  William  Franklin, 

Peterthvrg,  I.  T., 

U« 

Bowers,  Walter  Lewis, 

Ouray,  Vol.. 

l4tW 

Bowman,  Larrey  HacFarlan^ 

Delphi.  InO.. 

EnglUi 

Boyd,  Ada  Howard, 

Phoenits,  Art*, 

MathemaUa 

Boyd,  Bessie  Agnes, 

Bivtnide, 

HathematiM 

Bc^d,  Hugh  James, 

Riverside. 

A.  B..  Btanforrl,  IBOO, 

Boyd.  Katharine  Mclntyre, 

Rivertide, 

QeimaB 

Boyle,  Harry, 

Ban  Rafael. 

History 

"Braden,  Fred  Bassett, 

Loa  Angolet, 

Law 

Bradford,  Cora  May,  CartKage,  Mo^ 

Bradley,  Christophei  Mason,  Tacoma,  Wath^ 

Bradley,  Frad  Earnest,  Hoiuton,  Ttaat, 
'  Work  oompMad  Bonuwr,  1900. 
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Bndl^,  Frank  Fotter, 
firuU^,  OUv«r  U., 
B'BKK'  G«orge  Henrj,  Jr^ 
Bnen,  Eugene, 


BeOiandi,  6«oIag7  Bp. 

Tacoma,  Wotlk,  Geology 

Sam  Jom,  ElMtriol  Eng. 

Cinl  Ens. 


,  Luella  Hay, 
Brcanner,  Olney  Bdwin, 
Brickell,  Howard, 
BriggB,  Caroline  EluabeUi, 

A.  K.BU 

BriaU)!,  Alice  Josephine, 

A.  B.,  u 
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CoTonado, 

History 

Fowler,  Frederick  Hall, 

Palo  Alto, 

English 

Fowler,  Ruth, 

Santa  Rota, 

Hathematies 

France  Lucy  Mabel, 

Ban  Franoitoo. 

lAtin 

rtvaOt,  muiam  Cumb,  Jt^ 

.     B-ffalo,  H. -X, 

^»c»te4 
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FraMT,  Aunk  Graeme, 


Fr*aer,  William  Royal, 

Paio   Alto, 

Electrical  Bng. 

Frazier,  Lelaiid, 

Qrand  Centre,  Uo. 

,  Physiol.^  Sp. 

Froderiekson,  Albion  Fabian, 

TempUton, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Free,  Arthur  Monroe, 

Vountain  Tieto, 

IdW 

Freeman,  EldoTa, 

Cupertino, 

Utin 

Friedman,  Henry  Albert, 

Ban  Franoieeo, 

Economic* 

Frink,  Leater  Daniel, 

Vountain  Vi«u>, 

Electrical  Eng. 

liYiaaelle,  Edward  Irving, 

Bakenfield, 

Friaselle,  Ralpb  D., 

Bakertfield, 

FrUKlle,  Samuel  Parker, 

Bak«vfield, 

Frost,  Martha  Mabalah, 

San  Diego. 

German 

San  Francitoo, 

Eoanoniica 

Fruhling,  Arthur  Ferdinand, 

San  Jon, 

Lftw 

Fry,  H,  Ray, 

San  Jose, 

L«w 

Fi^ar,  Emma  Elizabeth,          Soda  Spring*,  Idaht 

1,  Education  Sp. 

Fujii,  Juroku, 

Hiroakima,  Japan,         Chemiatry 

Tlu,  Japan. 

Englidi 

Fuller,  Lewis  Everett, 

Ban  Uateo, 

PuUer,  Mabel  Blake, 

Pomona, 

Education 

B.L..PonIOMOoll.g8,l»<W. 

Gaddis,  FleUher  Eugene  Allen, 

Santa  Rom, 

History 

Gage,  George  Guilford, 

Oakland. 

Chemistry 

Galloway,  Frances  Han^, 

Weieer,  Idcfio, 

Education  Sp. 

Garibaldi,  Kathryne  Elvira. 

Uened. 

I^tin 

ilodeeto. 

Latin 

Gamer,  Cora  Ettie, 

Eollitter. 

HUtory 

Gamer,  Lettie  Maude, 

Bollieter. 

Phydci 

Garrett,  Graham  Leslie, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Gay,  Harold  Sinclair, 

Redlande, 

Geology 

Geer,  Fred  Asahel, 

Turlock, 

Geology 

Geis,  Helen  Dudu, 

Fresno. 

German 

Geissler,  Arthur  Dorman, 

Ban  FranoiMo, 

Chemistry 

Gbirardelli,  D.  Lyle, 

San  FranmKO,     Mechanical  Bog. 

Gibson,  Cora  Helen, 

Lak^ort, 

EngUeh 

Oiddings,  Charles  KelMn, 

Ogden,  Utah. 

Chemistry 

Qildersleeve,  Joseph  Burt, 

Palo  Alto, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Giles.  Joe  Thomas, 

Palo  Alto, 

Phydci 

Giles.  Joe  Thomas, 

PaJo  Alto, 

Physici 

A.  B., 

,  Indiuu  TlDi».,  19M. 

aill,  Maijland  Elicabeth, 

W.  Berkeley, 

Oerman 

OaiMpl^  Claode  Bul«y, 

Palo  Alto, 

lAW 
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Oikun,  Charles  Edward, 

Palo   Alto, 

Geology 

Oilman,  Hai?  Katharine, 

Palo  Alto, 

Economics 

Oilman,  PhiUp  Kingsnortb, 

Pah  Alto, 

Phyeiologr 

OiTcna,  John  AUred, 

Blackfoot,  Idaho, 

Civil  Eng. 

Ooodhue,  Carrie  Amanda, 

Oakland. 

German  i9p. 

Qoodwin,  Lucia, 

Aurora.  III.. 

Education 

Gossett,  Evangdine  Singleton, 

Palo  Alto, 

EngUsb 

Graebe,  Mary  Dranga, 

Ban  Francisco, 

Latin  Bp. 

Graham,  Emilia  EsUrly, 

Ban  Joat,          Romanic  Lang.  Sp. 

Grant,  Daitiel  GarSeld, 

San  Francisco, 

Economies 

Grape,  Helena  Wilhelmi, 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

:,,            OeJfman 

Gray,  Albert  Maywood, 

Mento  Park,  Geology  and  Mining 

Gray,  Eunice  Thompson, 

Lvveme,  Minn., 

English 

Gray,  Ida, 

8ui»un, 

Education 

Gray,  Walter  Eempster, 

Milu^ukee,  Wis,, 

Hiatory 

Green,  Lueiua  Payton, 

Mountain  Vieu>, 

Law 

Greene,  Uary  Jean, 

Santa  Crun, 

Greenleaf,  Charles  Hunt, 

Palo  Alto, 

Som.  Lang. 

A.  B„  StaDforf,  lew. 

Gregory,  George  W., 

lUdding, 

Law  Bp. 

Gr^ory,  Thomas  Tingey  Craven,  Suimtn, 

Law 

A.  B.,  BMutonl,  im. 

Grider,  Noah  Centennial. 

OakJale, 

Geology 

Gridley,  Kat«  Louise, 

Pacific  Beach, 

Latin 

GrigBby,  John  Livingston, 

Ban  JoK, 

Lawftji. 

Grigsby,  Lilian  Hardman, 

Tulare, 

English 

Orimaley,  George  Perry, 

Topeka.  Kantat, 

Geology 

A.  B..  Ohio  Stale  nnlT..18»;  A. 

M.,  iKi;  Ph.  u..  John  : 

EopUDi,  law. 

Griunell,  Joseph, 

PModena, 

Zoal<^ 

Ouidery,  Myrtle, 

OrOCTlfe, 

Latin 

Guild,  Bertha, 

Bilo,  BamUi. 

Education  Bp. 

Gundrum,  Frederick  Fretageot, 

.     Kiverride. 

Physiology 

Butte,  Uonl., 

English  8p. 

fisag,  Eugenie  Marie, 

Palo  Alto. 

German 

fiadden,  Mary  Anne, 

Palo  Alto. 

Romanic  Lang. 

Hadley,  Hoy  Overman, 

Nev>   Whatcom.  ' 

Wath.,     English 

Haehl,  Harry  Lewis, 

Ban  Franoitco. 

Geology 

Hagmayer,  Emilie  Catherine, 

Cloverdale, 

German 

Eahn,M>nd, 

Portland,  Ore., 

History 

Hale,  Alice  SUnford, 

tUdlanit, 

-svtiwn 

EMi»,SdjthMM^ 

Bait  Ldlw  OUv> 

Utah.     TSiwgMa. 

Skl0i  JZotert  J^Ior, 
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Palo  Alto,  EduMtloD  ap. 

Yokohama,  Japan,        Chamuti7 
Palo  Alto,  Itom.  Lmg.  ftp. 

Ban  Francitco,  MMhanical  Bng. 
Son  Jote,  ClTil  Bug. 

Son  Diego,  Hiatot; 

Oakland,  Law 

Rapid  City,  8.  D.,    Geologr  and  janing 
Phoenia,  AHm.,  Drawing 

HoUiater,  Xatiii 

Bducatiou  Sp. 
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Hb1«7,  Perda  Cooiu, 

Hall,  Elmon  Lawrence, 

Hall,  Evelyn  Hallam  MoviuB, 

Halt,  Harold, 

Hall.  Hubert  Harry, 

Hall,   Laura, 

Hall,  Whipple  Spear, 

Halley,  Albert  Smith, 

tHalaej,  William  (Jiark, 

Hamilton,  Addie  Louise, 

Hamilton,  Frank  Dana, 

Hamilton,  Henry  Liberty, 

Hamilton,  Joseph  Reuben, 

Hamilton,  Ralph  Alexander, 

Hamilton,  Thomas, 

Hamilton,  WalUr  Raleigh, 

tiamliD,  Helen  Hale, 

Hammerson,  Alice  Louise, 

Hammond,  Florence  Gertrude,    San  Jote, 

Hammond,  Peter  Homer,  Palo  Alto, 

Hampion,  Alfred  Aubert,  Wathingti 


Palo  Alto, 
King's  City, 
Rivertide, 
Ban  Diego, 
Palo  Alto, 
BierravUle, 
Belmont, 


English 
QnA 


D.  C. 


Qvil  Eng. 

Education  8p. 

German 

English 

Latin  8p. 


Hampaon,  Joseph  Hale,  Washington,  D.  C.,    Geology  and  Mining 
Hardiaon,  Augusta,  Santa  Paula,  Engliah 

Hardy,  Eleunore  Streetcr,  La   Croase,   Wi»., 

Hardy,  Samuel  Percy  Llewellyn,  Oakland, 


Harkins,  Charles  Lorin,  Ufnlo  Park, 

Harkins,  Edward  Caatelar,  Uenlo  Park, 

Harkins,  Mary  Santa  Barbara,  Uenlo  Park, 

Harper,   Emile  Sherwood,  Waddington, 

Harris,  Abe  Perry,  Ban  Jotf, 

Harris,  Blanche,  Ban  Frc 

Harris,  May,  Ban  Fn 

Harris,  Rosalie,  Ban  Francitco, 

Hart,  Ethel  Terry,  Redlandt, 

Hart,  Frank  Russel,  Pacific  Orove, 

Harter,  Lloyd  Elliott,  Son  Jose, 

Hartnell,  Ella  Rachel,  Balincs, 

Harwood,  Henry  Gordon,  Rfdicood  City, 
A.  B.,  HtaDtnd,  IBMi  A.  H..  18ST. 

BadceU,  Jessie  Judson,  Bradford,  Pa., 

ff  tskell,  Nathan  Adolp^iu,  Som  Jo%«, 


History 
Phydolt^y 
Chemist  17 
Mathematics 

English  Bp. 

Law 

English 

English 
Rom.  Lang. 
Physiology 


English 
Psychology 

Hiatory 
PhlloeopI^ 


rotod 
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Hathwaj,  Anita  Monmrch, 
Batton,  Chorlea  Walter, 
Haub,  Hattie  Dora  Franma, 
Hauverman,  Ckirneliiu  Duaiie, 
Hawley,  Lm  Carroll, 
Hayden,  Sara  Dsna, 
Hajs,  Willis  Bamum, 
Healey,  John  Edward, 
Heaalip,  CirrilU  Uaj, 
Heinemann,  Ada  Julia, 
Heller,  Edmund, 
Helwig,  I«ater  Henry, 
Hendrick,  Mary  Emma, 
Hendy,  Ethel  AniU, 
Heoley,  Arthur  Sidney, 


1^.  flarw.  Mat*.. 

Hirt«7 

Ban  Luit  Obiapo, 

Hirtory 

ffapo. 

Law  Up. 

jSonts  Roaa, 

Phyriology 

Banning, 

Chemirtiy 

EducaUon 

TBmpe,  AriM., 

Hiatoiy 

Patadma. 

Oerman 

VentuTO, 

History 

Lot  Angelet, 

Eiiglish 

Lot  Angelea, 

Physiology 

Rivertide, 

Zoology 

Worth  Bloomfield,     Mining  Eng. 
Lot  Angel«»,  Englidi 

Ban  Franeueo,  History 

Ukiah,  Geology  and  Mining 


Henriksen,  Martin  Erail, 

Zoology 

Henry,  Helen  Natolie, 

Canton,  China, 

Bnglisb 

Hensey,  William  Henty, 

English 

Henzel,  Ida  Bell, 

Ban  FrawHtoo, 

LatJn 

Herold,  Ada  Elizabeth, 

Ban  Joae, 

Hiatory 

H«rre,  Albert  WUUam  Christian  Tbe^Ze,  Bpringfield. 

ri2,,Batuiy 

Herron,  George  Merrick, 

ffapB.                         ] 

UathemaUcs 

Herzinger,  Leo  Agnes, 

Ouray,  Cot., 

EngUsh 

Hess,  Frank  L., 

Tiaalia,          Geology 

and  Alining 

Hewlett,  George, 

Ban  Francisco, 

Law 

Heywood,  Florence, 

Indianapolit,  Ind., 

English 

Hicks,  Alden  Rhodes, 

Palo  Alio, 

L*w 

Higgios,  Alice  Aileen, 

Kansas  City,  Mo., 

English 

Uiggins,  Margaret  May, 

Aatoria,  Ore., 

English  Sp. 

Hill,  Bessie  Florence, 

Portland,  Ore.. 

EngUsh 

mil,  Edith  Abbie, 

Redland*. 

Osrnuui 

Hill,  Elisabeth  Gertrude, 

Red  Wing,  Minn., 

Utin 

A.  B..  OnlT.  oJ  OhMgo 

.  18H;  A.  U.,  HUDford,  IWl. 

Hill,  Harriwn  Wesley, 

Geology 

HilU,  Boy  WilBon, 

Ban  Jote, 

Chemistry 

mnman.  Frank, 

Phyiiology 

Hobson,  Edna  Maiy. 

Eaitland, 

EngUah 

"Bodgt^  VjU7  Amhnnm^ 
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Hoerl*.  J»nrt  Eliubeth, 

English 

Hogue.  Clara   Eluabcth, 

Bamta  Fauta, 

Physiokwr 

A.  a. 

Btuf»rd.l«n. 

Hognc,  Helan  May, 

Alban;,,  Ons, 

0«nnan 

Hohl,  Leonard  Louis, 

CheroJbee, 

anl  Eng. 

Holbrook,  Charles  Edmund, 

Onouw,  la.. 

Law 

Holden,  Francra  Cooke, 

Santa  Ana, 

Edneation 

HoUey,  Harry  Hal!, 

Palo  Alto, 

Qeology 

Holloway,  Edith  ffilda, 

Helena,   tfoat. 

Hiabny 

Holly,  Theodora  H., 

Palo  Alto, 

Drawing  Bp. 

Holman,  Fred  SanderBon, 

wmut. 

Romanio   iMlg. 

Holmee,  Helen  Lathrop, 

Tacovta,   Wa»h., 

EngUsh 

Holmes,  John  Elioer. 

Taeoma,  Wa$h., 

Chemirtry 

Holmquist,  Hjalmar  Edwin, 

Balicood  City, 

Law 

Holt,  Grace, 

Ban  Jot, 

English 

Holt.  William  Armfleld, 

Ban  Jote, 

Physiology 

Holway,  Ruliff  SUphen, 

Ban  Jote, 

Education 

Hood,  Florence  Mifflin, 

Ballimore,   Md., 

HiatoiT 

Hood,  Frederick  Donald, 

Palo  Alto, 

Hoover,  Theodora  Jesse, 

Palo  Alio, 

Geology 

Hopper,  Florence, 

Lot  Angelet, 

LaUn 

Hopper,  Leona  May, 

Palo  Alio, 

English 

Hopper,  Maximillian   Duff, 

Del   JUy, 

Physics 

Horn,  David  Uarshall, 

Chemistry 

Horr,  Marrion  Augusta, 

Banta  Clara, 

History 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

Hough,  Ernest  Ellsworth, 

Fairfield,  la.. 

Edoeation 

Howard,  Delle, 

History 

Howard,  Elva, 

Cloverdalt, 

Physiologr 

Howard,  Harold  Shaftor, 

Oakland, 

Economics 

Howard,  Sarah  Gatea, 

Palo  Alto, 

Hubbard,  Horace  Clarence, 
Hudson,  Albert  Potts  mil, 
Hudson,  William  George, 
Hughes,  Robert  James, 
Hull,  Angus  Clifton, 
Hummel,  Redolpho  Brann, 
Hunter,  Thomas  Benton,  Jr., 
Hurlburt,  May, 

Horlbnt,  Sdwud  Hvnrood, 

^Mtt,  Intf, 


Lot  Angelet,  Histoi;  8p. 

Taeoma,  Wn.,  Economics 

Wattonville,  Law 
Meroed,                 Electrical  Eng. 

Aurora,  III.,  Greek 

Bmilh't  Ferry,  Pa.,  English  Bp. 

Wathington,  D.  0.,  Civil  Eng. 

BeymovT,  Oomt.,  Eoonomica 

Red%M>od  GUv,  Iaw 
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Hyde,  James  Mocdonald, 
Hyd«,  Idllian  8«raphine, 
Hyde,  MB17  Elizabeth, 
Hyde,  Otia  Edmin, 
Hymdiag,  Cecelia  Helena, 
Iba,  Ella, 
Iba,  Uatilda, 
lijima,  Eitaro, 
Illingsworth,  James  Franklin, 

D.  S.,  Fomon 

Irish,  John  Peck,  Jr., 
Irija,  Matthew  Etautaro, 
Izumi,  AkiTa, 
Jackson,  Byron  Nicholson, 
Jacobs,  George  Clarence, 
James,  Carlton  Cheney, 
Jamick,  Joseph, 

A.  B.,  Bi 
Jeffere,  Granville  Bond, 
Jensen,  Pet«r  Joseph, 
Jio,  Marmoru, 

B.  a.,  DdIt. 
Johnson,  Henry  Roland, 
Johnson,  John  Everett, 
Johnson,  Mae  Louise, 
Johnston,  John  Leslie, 
Joiner,  Alice, 
Joiner,   Charlea  Henry, 
Jollyman,  Josiah  Fickard, 
Jones,   Augustine, 
Jones,  Edgar  Axton, 
Jones,  Herbert  CoISn, 
Jones,  Oliver  Oeorge, 
Jordan,  Harold  Bo  wen, 
Joy,  Alexander  Cartwright, 
Kaiser,  Charlea  Emerson, 
Kalloch,  BeUe, 
Kane,  Emilia  Marion, 
Karr,  Frank, 

Kehrlein,  Bmil  Valentine,  Jr., 
Keiaer,  Emelie  Carolina, 
K^th,  Bt^deo  JamM, 


PaUi  Alto, 

Geology 

Palo  Alto. 

History 

Palo  Alto, 

History 

Drawing 

Redtuood  City, 

Education 

San  Diego, 

Physiology 

Ban  Diego, 

English 

Tokio,  Japan, 

Geology 

North  Ontario, 

Zoology 

Oakland. 

Economies 

Nagoya,  Japan. 

Economies 

Hokkaido,  Japan. 

G«ology 

Merced. 

CMl  Edg. 

CivU  Bng. 

AljMnd,  Wit., 

LAtin 

Bloomington,  III.,         Education 
Provo,  Utah.,  Education 

Tokio,  Japan,        Electrical  Eng. 


Wa»hington,  D. 

C,           Geology 

San  Uaroial,  Mea..           EngUah 

Latin 

Bedtcood  Oity, 

Law 

Polo,  lU., 

Engliah 

Polo.  IIL, 

Cupertino, 

Electrical  Eng. 

ColUge  Park. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Eureka, 

L«w 

OolUga  Park. 

Law 

Denver,  Vol., 

LawSp. 

Porterville, 

English  Sp. 

Reno,  Sev.. 

Electrical  Eng. 

San  Franoitoa, 

Engliah 

San  Franeitoo, 

History 

HeytBort*,  lU., 

Law  Bp. 

SoM  Frmuiteo, 

Geology 

San  Jota. 

Phyaiology 

OMooso,  lU, 

\i^&». 

Cfttali^ae  oi  Stadeots 


KtUer,  CUn  DnuiU, 

Gernum 

Ksllogg,  Clurla  Hitchdl, 

Botanj 

KelloHt,  Bmna. 

P(ilo  Alto, 

Bngliriiflp. 

Kniiton,  Lad>  Nicbol., 

Stockton, 

MMhi^Ftlft 

Keniudy,  Ekrl  Fonrtlui, 

Ben  JoM, 

L*ir 

Keniudr,  Hilo  Rnuell, 

Ara}>«aa, 

Phyriology  Bp. 

Kciuwr,  Chkrlca  Ednwnd, 

Palo  Alio,           Mining  Eng.  8p, 

Kent,  Avk  Bthal, 

Paoifio  Grow, 

Phyriology 

Kewler,  Hirrey  HaU, 

El  Cajon, 

Cbenuatrj  Bp. 

Hiitorr 

KimbnH,  Alice  Wjndwr, 

RedlafuU. 

Englidi 

KimbaU,    Elaie, 

Palo  Alto, 

German 

Kimball,   Rulus  Hat«li, 

BoonomiM 

Kimball,  Ruth  lAird, 

Redtand», 

EDgUih 

Kimball,  Sherman, 

Patadma, 

Chemiatrj 

Kimble,  Maj  G.. 

Lo,  Angela 

Chemisti7 

King,  Annie  Rom, 

Hiatorr 

King,  James  Seaman, 

Ontario, 

Hiatoiy 

King,  Mabel  l.^da, 

Ban  LuU  Obiapo. 

Rom.  Lang.  Bp. 

Kingerr,  WUUam  H., 

UeUinnvilh,  Ore. 

.  Education  Bp, 

Kingeburj,  Sumd  Myra, 

San  Franciaoo, 

Hiatory 

*.  B.,  nnlT.  or  Puiao.  ISW;  A.  K..  BUDlord,  ISM. 

Kip,  Kathrrn  Romer, 

Ban  Fnnoiteo, 

Engliah 

Kirkpatriek,  Oraoe  Fleming, 

Palo  Alto, 

Education 

Klalne,  M^rie  Ludie, 

Ban  Jote, 

German 

Kiunt,  AuguatUB  Jouph, 

Olf!a»,  S.  F, 

Geology 

Knipp,  Oertrude, 

Tehachapi, 

Phyriology 

Knapp,  Jamea  Edmund, 

Palo  Alto. 

Chemiatry 

Knepper,  Earl  H., 

Lot  Angeh,, 

Geology 

Knepper,  Jeuie, 

Lot  Angelea, 

Mathematica 

Knight,  Robert  Bru<w, 

Benderson,  Ky.. 

Law 

KnutU,  John  Gottlieb, 

Foirmont,   W.   Fa.,            German 

English 


A.  B_  Wwt  TlT(liita  DniT.,  IMT. 

KodK,  Kiaatauehi,  Tamaguehi,  Japan, 

Koerber,  Ullle  Louiae,  Ban  Jote, 

Kooati.  Junea  Alva,  Palo  Alto, 

Kraft,  AugiiaU  Chita,  San  Diego, 

Kroeek,  Loula  Samuel,  Loa  Angeht,  fhyaiologr 

B.  B.,  UbIt.  of  WUf,  1«H:  A.  H..  Btuiard.  IWT. 

Kueehler,  Henry  Horbury,  Pnto  Alto,  (StU  ^. 

B.  a,  nttDOla  <»Il«t«,  UM 

Kvba,  Harold  PhtlUp,  Kmmmt  ffUr,  «•,      nyafaOogr 

Kama,  TotU-jwm,  *«hK  4«i«K 
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Eummer,  Blutche,  San  Jot,  Kngliih 

Kununer,  Grace  OlMk,  8ai»  Jo»e,  Romanie  l4uig. 

Eawaoa,  Sfainkai  Inokichi,  Bakui>ka-ke»,  Japan,       Zoology 

A.  B.,  Btuitard.ieSt. 


lAird,  Anna  Umj, 

Jfontaloo, 

Latin 

Lamb,  Porter  Emeraon, 

Lot  Angelet, 

Geology 

Denver,   Col., 

Latin 

i.  B.,  8tu,ford,1900. 

Une,  Emeat  Alien, 

Uenlo  Park, 

Law 

lane,  Fulton, 

Seattle,   Wtuh^ 

Neto  Brighton,  Pa. 

,     Phyriology 

Lathrop,  Helen, 

Oakland, 

Englidt 

Lathrop,  Laura  Myrtle, 

BoUny 

HoUialer. 

History 

LaTsyea,  Qraea  White, 

MinneapoliM.  Minn., 

Latin 

Lawrence,  George  Richardson, 

Geology 

lawry,  George  Vance, 

Redding, 

LawiSp. 

Lawe,  Henry, 

Eonolalu.  B.  I., 

Mathematics 

Idwson,  Frank  May, 

'WatMngton,  D.  0., 

Zoology 

Uwson,  Lawrence  Miller, 

Civil   Eng. 

Ledyard,  Benjamin  Cory, 

Ban  Joae, 

Phyaiology 

Lee,  Andre  Edward, 

Physiology 

Lee,  Howard  Shields, 

La  Fort,  Peter  von, 

Leib,  Frank  Allen, 

Ban  Joie, 

I*w 

Leib,  Roy  Chilton, 

Ban  Joae, 

I^w 

Leigh,   Hamilton   Bowie, 

Oakland, 

LawSp. 

Lenunon,  Allen  Boaley,  Jr., 

Santa  Rota, 

Geology 

BantaBota. 

Law 

Leonard.  Edward  Michael, 

Aptoe. 

Law 

a.  a,  Suta  Clan  OoU.,  1900. 

Leonard,  Mand  Bemiee, 

Hygiene  Sp. 

Levy,  Leon  QambetU, 

Phyaiology 

Lewii,  AlTln  Franda, 

Mavfield. 

G«rfogy 

J>wla,  De  Lenoey, 

Ban  JoM, 

Law 

Lewis,  Howard  Milton, 

Great  Falit,  Mont., 

English 

Lewis,  John  Morgan, 

Waihiku,  Maui,  H. 

I..       History 

a.  B.,  Huictta  Ooit.,  im. 

Lewis,  Winford  Lee, 

Qridley, 

Ghamlatry 

Leyehon.  Arthur, 

Kinfftton,  fti. 

Geology 

Liddle,  Carrie  Walker, 

SanJote, 

IUn»!&»ft 

Lloyd,  Editli, 

■to«M 
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Looker,  Mary  lahbel. 

Helma.  Mont., 

EngUab 

Lockejr,  Richard,  Jr., 

BeUsntt,  Mont., 

U« 

Lockwood,  Lot  Dean, 

Brown»vilU, 

Law  %. 

Loeser,  Kktherine  PosUr, 

Palo  Alio, 

Chemietry  Sp. 

LoDglej,  John  Artemas, 

Palo  Alto, 

Roro.L«g. 

A.  B„  BttBtoiO, 

ISMi  A.  B..  HmmufJ.  ISM. 

LoofbouTow,  Leon  L., 

Sail  Lake  City,  Utah,  Philosophy 

Lord,  Charlott*  Mable, 

Palo  Alto. 

Hirtory 

Loser,  Lena  Louiae, 

Auroro,  III., 

lAtln 

Losse,  Vivian  Beatrice, 

Ban  Jo»e, 

EngUah 

Louslej,  Vincent  Daniel, 

Santa  Barbara, 

Livermore, 

Lkw 

Lucaa,  Harry  Clifford, 

Santa  Cruai, 

Iaw 

Luce,  Edgar  Auguatine, 

Ban  Diego, 

Law 

Luck,  Ottmar  Heniy, 

Aurora,  III., 

Iaw 

Lull,  Georg^  Jr., 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

Lullman,  Rebecca  Chriatiani 

k,      Danbury,  0., 

English 

A.  B.,  K.tlon^  Norni.1  OdIt  ,  IWO. 

Lnllman,  R^na  Rebecca, 

Danbury,  0., 

G«nnan 

A.B.,  B.doi 

ul  Normml  DuIt.,  1900. 

Lnnt,  JaiuM  Cfaaae, 

Ban  Franci»eo, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Lutgerding,   George  H., 

Law 

Lutta,  Frances  Eldcna, 

Wiltotn. 

Latin 

Lynn,  Ellen  Utley, 

Cambria, 

EngUah 

A.  B. 

.  Stanfort,  1901. 

I^oni,  Irving  Henry, 

Ban  Frantnaeo, 

Economiea 

I^ona,  Louia  Spitz, 

Ban  FranciKio, 

Physiology 

Mabrey,  Eli  Nelson, 

Palo  Alio, 

Law 

Mabury,  Laura  Nevada, 

Ban  Jose, 

English 

McCabe,  Harry  Manning, 

Ban  Jose, 

Geology  Sp. 

HeCaugbern,  John  Cast?, 

Binadale,  N.  B.. 

Economla 

McComas,  Ruah, 

Pomona, 

Law 

MeComiafa,  Charles  Davia, 

English 

UcComlah,  Ralph  Ointon, 

Lav 

UcConnel],  Henry, 

Portland,  Orv.. 

Civil  Eng. 

McConniek,  Manaon  Fielding,    Fre«w. 

Law 

HcCracken,  Mary  laabel. 

Oakland, 

Physiology  ep. 

McCrca,  Samuel  Prwaly, 

Palo  Alto, 

HUtory 

B.  B.,  DnlT.  ot  ATlmni.  l»oa 

HcCroakey,  Edith  Irene, 

Bollitter, 

A.  B..  Piclfle  : 

MacDonald,  Perry  Wallace, 

Fortenille, 

Law 

McDomwU,  Edward  Lton, 

WottabuTa,  Pffl^ 

I«Ua 
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HcDougald,  LouiM, 

Rom.  Lang. 

UcDongald,  M«T7  E., 

atockltm, 

Englidi 

McDowell,  John  Ezra, 

Aihiond,  Ohio. 

Law 

A.B.. 

SMnford.  ISOO. 

McDowell,  Percy, 

McElaay.  Elsie, 

Santa  Roaa, 

Physiology 

McElroy,  Frank  Osrfield, 

Otlumtca,  la.. 

Law  Bp. 

McFadden,  Elizabeth, 

Banta  Ann, 

Physiology 

McFadden,   John   Andrew, 

Santa  Ana, 

Chemistry 

McFadden,  Ralph  John, 

Piocenfia, 

Geology 

McFadden,  Thomas  Lewis, 

Placentia. 

Law 

A.  B., 

McGee,  Alice  Ben, 

Denver,  Col., 

Rom.  Laag. 

UcGilvray,  Alexander  Beaton 

Carey,  Palo  Alto, 

Law  Sp. 

McKee,  Geor|pa, 

Ban  Jote, 

Bom.  Lang. 

siuiford.  laoi. 

Maclaren,  Glover  Reeve, 

San  Jow, 

McLaughUn,  Hoy  Pannelee, 

ValUjo, 

Geology 

McLelUn,  Ethel  Cora, 

Son  Diego, 

History 

McLeod,  Roderick  George, 

Winona,  Minn., 

Education 

McManis,  John  T., 

Palo  Alto, 

Education 

A.  B.. 

.  Runrofd.  im. 

McMurphy,  Jamea  Ira  WilMn,    Albion, 

Zoology  Bp. 

McNaught,  Carl  Shelby, 

Spokane,  Wash., 

Geology 

McNaught,  Hector  Cowan, 

Denver,  Col., 

Chemistry 

McNee,  Alexander  Edward, 

San  Frantdaco, 

Phywology 

McNeil,  Arthur  James, 

West  aide. 

Civil  Eng. 

McQuaid,  Lois  Etbel, 

ValUjo, 

History 

McWethy,  James  Le  Roy, 

Aurora,  lU., 

Physiology 

McWethy,  William  Ernert, 

Rialto. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Madden,  Martha  Elizabeth, 

Uilton,  Pa., 

Madsen,  Peter, 

Oakland, 

German  Sp. 

Maloy,  WalUr  C, 

Ban  Joee, 

Economics 

Manning,  William  Albert, 

Balem,  Ore., 

A.  B.  wiuuMtMUnlT.,  i«w. 

Mansfield,  James  Whimater, 

Palo  Alto, 

Chsmiotry 

Manwaring,  Clarence  Tiyon, 

Meriden,  Conn., 

Law 

Maples,  Edward  Thompson, 

Bakertfield, 

Economics 

Maples,  Roscoe  William, 

Berkeley, 

Marrack.  Cecil  Mortimer, 

Ban  Franoiaeo, 

Martin,  Adelin, 

Ambog,  Waah., 

Bom.  Lang.  Sp. 

Martin,  Dock  K., 

Waco,  Te»ai, 

HistAi7 

a  B..  BuKn  Voir.,  MM. 
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lUitiD,  Hden  Edmou, 

Omaha,  Neb^ 

QennanSp. 

Martin,  Homer, 

Oregon  City,  Ore., 

L«tiii 

HarUn.  Mair  Viola, 

Woodlamd, 

Oerman 

Martin,  Percy  Alvin, 

Rom.  L*ng. 

Marx,  Joseph, 

FataAma, 

Chem.  Eng. 

MaMD,   Gertrude   Helen, 

San  Joae, 

English 

Ph.  B.,  CalT.  at  Hidllgui.  ISie;  Pb.   H.,  IBM. 

HathewB,  Ellen, 

Lot  Angetea, 

Zoology 

Matbews,  Julia 

Lot  Angeht, 

EngUsh 

4.  B., 

.  Stuford.  IWl. 

Matthew^  Helen  Lucy, 

Balem,  Ore., 

History 

Uaulsby,  Lulu  Arminta, 

Banla  Barbara, 

English 

Maw,  Charles  Edward, 

Plain  City,  Vtah, 

Education 

Mayeda,  Frank  Kinicbiro, 

Tokio.  Japan, 

Zoology 

Mekeel,  Joshena  Ston«^ 

Physiology 

Melone,  Nettie  E., 

Saratoga, 

German 

Meredith,  Mary  California, 

Ban  Lui»  Ohitpo, 

Latin 

Merriam,  Bertha  Virginia, 

r«n«  Oakt, 

Latin 

Merriam,  Cyrus  Uncoln, 

Dmoer,  Col., 

Chemistry 

Merrill,  John  Albert, 

L«ir 

Del  Rev,  lU., 

Latin 

A.  B.,  BiUIcOnok  OolL ,  IMS. 

Herritt,  Maiy  EliEabeth, 

Woodland. 

Rom.  Lang. 

A.B.. 

Btufdrd,  IMl. 

Meiritt,  Eowena, 

Woodland, 

Oerman 

Metzler,  Anna, 

Santa  OrtiB, 

Oerman 

Meyer,  Catherine  Bertha, 

Baitta  Rota, 

Oerman 

(ttuford.  IWl. 

•Meyer,  Raymond  Daniel, 

Carbon,  Wyo., 

Civil  Eog. 

A.  a, 

ataiford.  IMO. 

lOUer,  CUra  Marie, 

Tcmpe.,  Ariz., 

Oerman  Bp. 

Miller,  Earl  Everett, 

Vinton,  la.. 

Law 

Miller.  Guy  Chester, 

Salem,  Ore,, 

English 

Miller,  Joseph  Adams,  Jr., 

Auttm,  Nev., 

Chemistry 

Miller,  William  John, 

College  Park, 

Geology 

tt  a,  ttaiT.  or  Ptcuit.  itMo. 

Mills,  Ada  Sophia, 

English 

MilK  Ethelwyn, 

Oakland, 

MilU,  Helen  Hall, 

Menlo  Park, 

Mills,  Louis  David, 

Menlo  Park, 

Geology 

Miner,  Adalaide  M., 

Pomona, 

History 

Mini,  Joseph,  Jr., 

Lot  Oatot,             Electrical  Eng. 
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Hirdcf,  Minnie  M., 
Misner,  Frauds  OsbonM, 
Miancr,  Walter, 
Uitchel,  Edgar  LilUan, 
Hitchell,  John  Fearee, 
Mitchell,  Paul  Latoftr, 
Mitchell,  William  ElUa, 
Mi^rake,  Hanzaburo, 
Hoeller,  Albert  Lucien, 
MoDteith,  Andrew  Ector, 


Ban  Franoiteo,  Greek 

Palo  Alto,      Mechanical  Eng.  8p. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,    Geology  andMining 


Education 
Chemiatrj 
English 
Geology 
ChemiBtiy 
Chemistrj 


Femdale, 
PTovid^nce,  R.  I., 
Harrison  8ta.,  Utai^ 
New  York,  N.  Y, 
Okayama,  Japan, 
San  Francisco, 
Ban  FranciaaOf 
Montgomery,  Charles  Dudl^,      Cedar  Point,  Kantaa, 

B.  a,  Ruuu  Hlate  Agr.  Coll.,  ISOO. 

Montgomery,  Dewitt,  Placentia,  English 

Montgomery,  Seymour  Thomas,  Ban  Jok,  I«ir 

Moody,  Pay  Frances,         Junction  City,  Kantat,  Rom.  Lang.  8p. 
Moore,   Grace   Ethel,  Orangevillc,  Idaho,  Latin 

Moore,  Grant  Hathaway,  Loa  Gatot,  Civil  Eng. 

Moore,  Jessie  Archibald,  Lot  Angeht,  Chemistry 

A.  B.,  BUnford,  1901. 
Moore,  Liunan  Gordon,  Jr., 
Morsn,  Hugh  Anderson, 
Mordecai,  George  Washington, 
Morehead,  Alma, 
Horeing,  Helen  Sue, 
Morgan,  Winifred  June, 
Mori,  Jame, 

Horjarty,  Willis  Harrison, 
Morin,  William  Jamca, 
Morris,  Earl  Leonard, 
Morris,  William  Alfred, 
Morrison,  Arthur  Robert, 
Morrison,  Harry  Lee, 
Morrison,  Sara  Graham, 
Morrison,  William  Gentiy, 
Morrow,  William  Carr, 
Horse,  Ada  Berenice, 
Moss,  Harold  Bae, 
Houle,  Irene  Helen, 
Houlton,  Dudley, 
Houlton,  Josephine, 
HoultoD,  lina, 
Moorot,  Louise  Anna, 


Kinaman,  0., 

Physiology 

Palo  Alto. 

I^Un 

Jr.,  itaden. 

Law 

Chico, 

Mathematics 

Stockton, 

German 

Oakland, 

Physiology 

Tokio,  Japan, 

Histoty 

Emlenton,  Pa., 

Law 

Three  Rivert.  Matt. 

.  Rom.  Lang. 

Banta  Ana, 

Zoology 

Salem,  Ore., 

Histoiy 

Denver,  Col., 

I«w 

Denver,  Col., 

Geology 

Sharon,  Pa., 

Histoiy 

Bcncer,  Col., 

Law 

Portland,  Ore., 

History 

Banta  Clara, 

English 

San  Mateo, 

Greek 

Ban  Joae, 

English 

Palo  Alto, 

Zoology 

CampbeU, 

English 

Palo  Alto. 

English 

Redtoood  City, 

Bom.  Lkng. 
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Muckleaton,  Euold  BtnuLn,         Perth,  Ontario,  CoMaia,      Orack 

k.  B..  Trlultj  UdIt.,  Toronto,  ISM;  A.  If.,  atuHam,  IMO. 
Hugler,  Eleaoor  Caroline,  Merced,  Botany 

Huir,  John  Church,  Lot  Angela,  Civil  Eng.  8p, 

MuUer,  Leonard  GCrard  du  Celli6e,  Nymegen,  HoUand,     E,  Lang. 
'MulUna,  Jouuu  Muriel,  Maj/field,  Histoiy 


Hurgotten,  FranelB  Clark, 

San  Jote, 

Claaa.  Phil. 

Murphy.  Chester  GrifBn, 

Bilem.  Ow, 

Uw 

A.  B., 

,  SMotord.  iwn. 

Murphy,  Cornelius  Bamund, 

Lew 

Myers,  Estelle, 

St.  LouU,  Ho., 

German 

Naftzger,  Frederick  Earle, 

Los  Angclei, 

English 

Nagel,  Laura  Ingeborg, 

Davenport,  la., 

HistoiT 

!Nangle,  Francis  Eaton, 

Wayne,  Sebr., 

History  «p. 

Naramore,  Chester, 

Campbell, 

Geology 

Needles,  Edna  A., 

Palo  Alto, 

English   8p. 

Nelson.  Laura  C, 

Ban  Jose, 

German  Sp. 

Newburg,  Mervyn  Jacobs, 

San  Bemarditto, 

Nichols,  Frances, 

Santa  Ana, 

EngUsh 

Nichols,  Percy  E.. 

San  Jose, 

Geology 

Nickel.  Louis, 

Del  Norte,  Col.. 

Geology 

Nicolas,  Virginia  Noelie, 

FutUrton, 

Bom.  I^jig. 

Nightingill,  Frank  William, 

Chvie. 

English  Sp. 

NiLdrk,  Frank  Austin, 

San  Jote. 

Civil  Eng. 

Nims,  Grace, 

Pacific  Orove, 

Physiea 

Nishikawa,  Kotaro, 

Noland,  Daniel  Vorhees, 

Riverside, 

Economic* 

Noon,  Grace  Agues, 

Cambridge,  Uagg., 

Physioloe; 

North,  Wheeler  Oren, 

Los  Angeles. 

Geology 

Nourse,  Bayard  Everheart, 

Santa  Ana, 

Physiology 

Kourse,  John  Thomas,  Jr., 

Banta  Ana, 

Law 

A.  B.. 

,  eiuroM,  iww. 

Nutter,  Edward  Hoit, 

Ban  Francisco, 

Qtolofsj 

Oafcford,  Benjamin  Palmer, 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

O'Parrell,  Edith, 

San  Diego, 

Englid) 

Banta  Clara, 

Lfttin 

A.  B., 

.  BUnfori,  18M. 

Ban  Jose, 

History 

Olshausen,  Bruno  Adolph, 

Los  Angeles, 

Chemiatry  Sp. 

O'Neal,  Josiah  Philip, 

FaU  Brook,         Mechanical  Eng. 

Osbom,  Lucy  Ellery, 

WattonviUe, 

English 

*  Work  oemplMcd  taamvt,  Itoo. 
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Oebome,  Joliii  Walt«r, 
Ownby,  Wade  Hampton, 
Page,  Alexander  Griffitb, 
Page,  Clarence  Winalow, 
Page,  Emest  Stoddard, 

A.  B., 

Page,  JoeepE  Henry, 
Pahl,  August  JutiUB, 
Palen,  Matthew  Addison, 
Palmer,  Edward  Augustus, 
Palmer,  Lillian, 
Palmer,  Thomas  Lewis  Earle, 
Park,  Robert  Nym, 
Park,  Sara  Bad, 
Parker,  Paul  Percy, 
Parkhurst,  Minnette  Ada, 
Parkin,  Harry  Dravo, 
Parkin,  William  Metcalf, 
Parsons,  Augustus  Taber, 
Parsons,   Edith   Ferris, 
Pusmore,  Irvin, 

A.  B., 

Pattcraon,  Frances  Doremus, 
A.  B., 
Patterson,  Letitia, 

Patterson,  Mabel, 
Patterson,   William  Don»ld, 
Patterson,  William  John, 
Patton,  Alice  Ida, 
Peck,  Anne  Earle, 

A.  B., 

Feckham,  Eliiabetk  Anne, 
Peckham,  James  Benjamin, 
Perdval,  Harold  Spencer, 
Perrin,  Anita  Butler, 
Perrin,  Arch, 
Peny,  Irrin  David, 
Perry,  Katharine  Ama 
Perry,  Laura  Custaman, 
Peter  Charles  Augustus,  Jr., 
Peterson,  Ida  May, 
Fetarson,  LkUra  A|ii»li«, 
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Palo  AllOt  Psychology 

Monlicello,  III^  Law  8p. 

Palo  Alto,  Physiology 

Berkeley,  Phymology 

Berkeley,  Law 

etuford,  IWXL 

Ellensburg,  Was\.,  Law 

Stockton,  Electrical  Eng. 

Cotton,  Law 

Vncatvilte,  Conn.,  Psychology 
Ban  Jose,  English  Bp. 

Denver,  Col.,  Latin 

Bali  Lake  City,  Vtah,  Geology 
Bait  Lake  City.  Dtak,  French 
Balinai,  History 

Pacific  Orovc,  English 

New  Kentington,  Pa.,  Economics 
New  Kentington,  Pa.,  Geology 
iSan  Jose,  Civil  Eng. 

Ban  Jose,  English 

Qrampian,  Pa.,       Classical  PhiL 

BMiford.  IWi. 

East  Orange,  N,  J,,         Histoi; 

East  Orange,  S.  J.,        English 

StufoM,  1001. 

Ban  Joee,  Botany 

Cenlreoille,  Law 

Pittsbttrg,  Kansas,  Mining  Eng. 

Oilroy,  Latin 

Polo  Alto,  Bom.  Lang. 

Bturord,  ISM. 

Watsonville,  Physiology 

San  Jose,  Iaw 

Aspen,  Col..  BjEtoiy 

Biockton,  English 

Ban  Jose,  History 

Cotton,  Educatios 

Monterey,  EducaUos 

Ban  Frofloiseo,  Rom.  Lang. 
.,     Preteott,  Arif.,  Meduuiical  Eng. 

Uiddlelown,  History 
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PetorMm,  Uaiy  Holda, 
PfoutB,  Watson  Frtt, 
Phelps,  Mary  Uabel, 


Foteler,  Htitotj 

Butte,  Mont.,  0«olog7  Sp. 

Ban  Jo»e,  EDgliih 
A.  B.,  Stuford,  IMl. 

Phillips,  Majbelle  AveliiMi,           Ontairio,  Lkljli 
Piercy,  Viola  Carrie  OanMU,        San  Franeiaeo,       Rom.  lAUg.  j^. 

I^ersoD,  Chcriea  J.,                      Redwood  City,  Zoology 


PUlot,  Mary  Auguata, 

San  JoM, 

History 

Pitcher,  Yrene, 

Diaon, 

Uathematies 

Pitner,  Paul  Jerome, 

Etxyntlon.  /«., 

Otology 

Plagematin,  Oscar  Fred, 

San  Franoitoo, 

G«ology 

Pleak,  Raymond  Lucaa, 

English 

Pleaaanta,  Emma  Shaw, 

PottniUc,  Peiin, 

HygicM 

B.  fl..  W«ll«l^Coll-g.,  ISM). 

Plecher,  Andrew, 

BelmoHt,  S.  0.. 

Phydci 

Middlelon,  Ida., 

L«w 

A.  fl.,  CniT 

.  of  VobruU  IMD. 

Plumb,  Preston  B., 

BmpoHa,  Kan*., 

EMDcnniei 

Pollard,  Claude, 

Saratoga, 

L«« 

Pollock,  Adelaide  Lowry, 

Stockton, 

Phyrfology 

Porter,  Mahel, 

CalUtoga, 

Latin 

Po«t,  Mary  Helen, 

Santa  Clara, 

I«tiii 

B.  L.,  BnlOi  Coll^,  ISM, 

PotUr,  EUot  Gray, 

Ban  Franciaco, 

Chemistry 

Potter,    Elbert  King, 

AnaKeim, 

Law 

Powell,  Fred  Wilbur, 

Palmer,  Moat., 

Powers,  Nelwin  Charles, 

Oennan 

Prentice,  Edwin  Whitman, 

San  Francitco, 

Civil  Eng. 

Preston,  Archibald  Edward, 

Banta  Clara,  Geology  and  Hiniag 

Prisk,  Charles  Henry, 

Oraaa  Valley, 

EngUsh  Bp. 

Puraell,  Fred  Jodah  Coltw, 

Sapa  Junction, 

Law 

Purvine,  Blmer  WalUr, 

Zena,  Or«., 

EngUslt 

A.  B.,  MoHlnDTlUa  ColL.  IML 

Quayle,  Charlea,  Gotland,  Law 

1.  B.,  Btonlord,  laoo. 
Bademaker,  Aid*  Eleanor,  San  Franoiaoo,  I«tin 

Baitt,  Charles  Burton,  San  Bernardino,  Civil  Bug; 

Kamsay,  Sophia  Georgina  Crawford,         Palo  Alio,  Hlatoiy 

A.  a.  Btanford.  1«01. 

Randall,  Philip  Oreen,  Bedford,  Man.,  English 

a.  &,  Hamrd,  ign 
AuidaU,  WUliun  Bamae;  Qawa,  Santa  Rota,  Fhyaiologr 
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Randolph,  Flora  Albertine,         Palo  Mto, 

Sawdon,  Blftiich«  Louise,  Palo  Alto, 

A.  a.  stufoTd,  isn. 


Botanr 

Hnglith 


JUwdon,  Harr  Elian, 

Pala  Alto. 

EngUah 

Raj,  Burnham  Mandan, 

Querida.  (7oI.,Q«ology  and  Mining 

Ra^,  James  Clay, 

Yuba  City, 

German 

lUj,  LilUan  Bmeliae, 

Palo  Alto, 

Physia 

A.  B., 

BUnrord,  INT. 

'BaTinond,  Irving  C, 

Palo  Alto, 

Historr 

A.  B., 

,  BHnlanl,  1900. 

Bea,  Erneat  Lloyd. 

jSan  Joie, 

Claesical  Phil. 

Reed,  Samuel  Pajne,  Jr., 

Los  a  at  09, 

Phyeiology 

Bees,  Kelly, 

foSfettwiUe,  Tmn.. 

,      Class.  Phil. 

Beeves,  Clyde  Wlliam, 

BilUboro,  Ore^ 

Geology 

Beidy,  Francis  James, 

Ban  JoM., 

Chemistiy 

Beiuud,  Ralph  Edward, 

Wathington,  D.  0 

English 

Heppy,  Boy  ValenUne, 

Ventura, 

Latin 

Reynolds,  Emily  Irene, 

Palo  Alto, 

Englidi 

Ri^nolds,  Kenneth  Franklin, 

Chemiatry 

Reynolds,  Marion  Fred, 

History 

Rhodes,  Ethel, 

San  Jota, 

Physiology 

Rice,  Edward  Walt«r, 

Oilroy, 

Law 

Rice,  Jesse  Albert, 

Palo  Alto, 

EngUsh  8p. 

Richards,  Charles  Lenmore, 

Austin.  jr«B, 

Law 

Richards,  Charles  Haynard, 

San  Jou, 

Greek 

Bichards,  Flora  ValenUne, 

Gridley. 

Mathematioa 

Richards,  Irmagarde, 

Greek 

Woroeater,  Miut^ 

Mathematioi 

RiddeU,  Charles  Frauds, 

Corrmodo, 

EoonomloB 

Rider,  Ella  Uoore, 

Napa, 

Latia 

A.  B.. 

Btuford.  1«0I. 

Ripley.  lila  Irene, 

Ban  Jota, 

EngUsh 

Riste,  Edgar  Carw, 

Ohmes.WMK 

LawSp. 

Ritchie,  Agues  Sibfaald, 

Bt.  HotMo, 

Hlatory 

Ritchie,  William, 

lAW 

Aakland,   0^ 

History 

RlttenhouM,  Floyd  Omar, 

Atkland,  0, 

History 

Rittcr,  Carlton  H., 

Ohico, 

Bdneatloii 

Ritter,  Orid  Herbert, 

Otuoo. 

LatiB 

RlxoD,  Charlotte  AmeUa, 

LosAngahi, 

History 

Roberta,  Harry  I^man, 
•  Wert  MmpM«]  Sammer, 


Bali  Lake  Oitf,  Utok,  Pbij^ldna 
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SobartB,  Milnor, 

Colorado  Bpringt, 

Col.,     Owlogy 

i.B., 

.,  German  Bp. 

San  Francitoo, 

Law 

Robinson,  CUrence  Arthur, 

Avrora,  III, 

Cheraistiy 

Aurora.  tU., 

Physiology 

HobinBon,  Sarah  Alice, 

Oakland. 

Drawing 

Billing, 

History  Bp. 

RobsoD,  Keman, 

Ban  Frajieiteo, 

EducaUon 

A.  n..  l.b("W«ie7«l.  18«;A. 

H.,  HuT>ni,l«M;  A.B.,  atuford.  ISOl. 

Hockey,  Paul, 

Uining  Eng. 

Boehr,  Frank, 

Ban  Joie, 

Law 

Umlo  Park, 

Chemistry 

A.  B, 

Roacoe,  William  VVaUace, 

Upper  Matlole, 

LawSfp. 

Rose,  Andrew  Henry, 

Ontario. 

English 

RoMberry,  Fred  Thomas, 

Pope  Valley,         Sleetrical  Eng. 

Roseberrj,  Louia  Healon, 

Pope  VaUey, 

Law 

Ross,  Bessie  Leonora, 

Astoria,  Ore., 

Bnglish 

Rou,  HaU  CarloB, 

Belmont, 

Law 

Uoea,  Uaude  Uwing, 

Lot  Angele*. 

English  Bp. 

Roaaeter,  MyrUe  Brace, 

Redwood  City, 

English 

Hoth,  Emnu  Katharine, 

Paiadena. 

German 

Roth,  Lester  Lionel, 

Ban  Franeiaoo, 

Rom.  I*ng. 

Roth,  WilUam  Philip, 

Roughan,  Robert, 

Roc  Ion,  Uaa4,. 

Economics 

Rouiller,  Charles  August, 

Paraje.   N.  M., 

Chemistry 

Hounds,  Ida  May, 

Alameda, 

History 

Rourke,  Patrick  Lawrence, 

Ban  Franciwo, 

Law 

Rowell,  Bernice  C, 

Eaalon, 

BfathemaUes 

Rowell,  Edna  Ellen, 

Boston, 

Physiology 

Howell,  Gertrude  Francea, 

Eaaton, 

Education 

Rowley,  Arthur  Reginald, 

Portland,   Ora., 

Chemistry 

Rush,  Frederick  Winn, 

Buiaun, 

Geology 

Hush,  Walter  Scott,       Gutkrie.  Okhhorna,    Electr 

ical  Eng.  Bp. 

Rusk,  Hester  Dresser  Babb, 

ililaaukee.  Ore., 

Hygiene  Bp. 

RnsB,  Edythe  Josephine, 

Femdale, 

English 

Russell,  Isaac, 
Ruth,  Anna  Frances, 
Ryan,  John  Joseph, 
Ryan,  Arthur  Clark, 
Sakuma,  Chailea  Oonjlro, 


Bait  Lake  City,  Utah,       English 
Pomomi,  Greek 

Qitroy,  HiaUtry 

Kingston,  H.  T.,  Economics 

AioMlceni,  Japan,  ^w&.-Cun^Sa^ 
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Fruitvale,  Historr  iSp. 

Oleander,  History 

Kanta*  City,  Mo.,  ChemiBtiy  Bp. 
Ban  Joie,  Bom.  Lang. 

De  Lamar,  Idaho,  Geology 

avil  Eng. 


De  Lamar,  Idaho, 


Suibom,  George  FrMicia, 

Bandstcdt,  Lillian  Matheldah, 

Saundera,  Daniel  Green,  Jr., 

Sawyer,  Frances  Caroline, 

Scales,  Henry  Crowell, 

Scales,  Wilbert  Oetchell, 

Scbaefer,  Joe  Augustus,  Denver,  Col.,  ChemiHtry 

Schanck,  Francis  Raber,  Ehmore,  Mechanical  Eng. 

Schanck,  Imogene  Anna,  Elsinore,  Latin 

Sdimutzler,  Cbarlea  Frederick,  San  Praneiteo,  Qennan 

A.  B..  SturoRl,  IBM;  A.  M..  18M. 
Schneider,  Frederick,  Palo  Alto,  Law  8p. 

Schoenheit,  Sophie  Edith,  Baa  Joee,  Chemistry 

SchoSeld,  Blanche  Adele,  Mitehell,  8.  Dak.,  Oennan 


L.  B.,  SI 

Sdiott,  Franklin  Tuthill,  Antiock, 

A.  B.,  atuirord,  18W. 
Schulte,  Walter  Oustav  Adolph,  Ban  Franoieoo, 
Sohulz,  Lou  Ernest,  Porterville, 

6chulz,  Roy  Edwiu,  Redlanda, 

Schwartz,  Elsie  Emma,  Omaha,  Vebr., 

Schwarzkopf,  Rudolph  Herrmann,  •Veicorfc, 


Scobey,  Frederick  Charles, 
Scott,  Anne  Lockerby, 
Scott,  Carroll  De  Wilton, 
Scott,  Mattie  Marie, 
Bcott,  Ruth  Gage, 
Scoville,  Harry  Franklin, 
Sears,  Maud  May, 
Seeley,  Carrol  Carpenter, 
SeltoD,  Joseph  Weimar,  Jr., 
Seibert,  Donald  Kingsland, 
Sell,  Charles  Walter, 
Senow,  Hachiro, 
Shadbume,  Wade  Hampton, 
Sharpe,  Howard  Brookes, 
Shair,  Bertha  Mary, 
Shelley,  Oswald  Procter, 
Sherwood,  Prances  Marie, 
Sherwood,  William  Ellsworth, 
Shibley,  Ernest  Harvey, 

Shields,   Tlarywy, 


Denver,  Col., 
Pomona, 
Ban  Diego, 
National  City, 
Dvluth,   Mmn., 
Corona, 
Batt  Oakland, 
PortUina,  Ore., 
Ban  Diego, 
Ban  Franci$oo, 
Denver,  Col., 
Bendoi,  Japan, 
Ban  Franoiaeo, 
Helena,  Mont., 
San  Franoiaeo, 
San  Jote, 
Lot  Angelet, 

MiUer, 
B.,  BtufOrd,  IMO. 

Eureka, 


Pbyain 

Physiology 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Claaaical  Phil. 

English 

,  Phyaiology  Bp. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Engllah 

Law 

English  Bp. 

Engliah 

Law 

Physiology 

Bom.  Lang. 

Law 

Law 

Civil  Eng.. 

Economies 

I4LW 

Geology 

Rom.  Lang, 

Civil  Eng, 

English 

MathematiOi 

BkwitTiiesi. "«»%- 
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Sblplej,  Howard  Umjum^ 

8t.  Paul,  Jftnfs 

Eoonomici  Bp, 

SUtn,  Mmt  Ellen, 

Ban  Diego, 

Engliah 

Short,  FrancM  Eliubetb, 

WadtKorth,  Neo., 

Education 

Bill,  Alfred  Bul«7, 

BUukfoot,  Idaho, 

Law 

SilT^,  Antony 

Slmira, 

Simon,  Marie, 

Banla  Rota. 

Omnd  Sapid*,  Mioh.,        English 

Sindo,  UichiUro, 

Palo  illo. 

Physiology  Bp. 

Singw,  Martin, 

ClarktviUe,  Ark^ 

Rom.  Lang. 

A.B.,ATkui«l 

6i«Mn,  Louis  Eugene, 

SWlUngB,  Mary  Ellen  CoTington,  Jfamedo. 

Education 

A.  B.. 

aianfoM,  IMO. 

Skinner,  Edwin  Hum^ 

SanJoM, 

Bom.  I^ag. 

Slaker,  Frank  Louis, 

Aurora,  /«., 

Gwlogy 

Slemons,  En'.  MaxvelL 

Itonrovia,  Osology: 

and  Mining  Bp. 

Sloan,  William  Henrr, 

Palo  Alio, 

Physiology  8p. 

SmaU,  Ida  Louise, 

Io«e, 

Education  Bp. 

Smith,  Edward  Augustus,  Jr. 

,      Denver,  Ool, 

Oeology 

Smith,  Gerttuda  Mary, 

Campbell, 

Greek 

Smith,  Guy  Tinton, 

Aurora,  Itt., 

Smith,  Helen  Edna, 

Lot  Angele*, 

Drawing 

•Smith,  Jamea  Fred, 

OampbsU, 

Education 

Smith,  Lanra, 

Reno,  ffn.., 

Ghonistry 

Smith,  Marion, 

Aurora,  JH, 

History 

Smith,  Nellie  M^, 

Polo  Alio, 

Physics 

Smith,  Paul  Lavendee, 

i><MO  Aobles, 

0«>logy 

Smith,  Rose  Flora, 

Loe  Angele*. 

Orosk 

A.B..I 

nu[0rd.lM7. 

Smith,  Sarah  Km^ 

San  Franeitoo, 

English  Bp. 

Smith,  Stanley. 

Rom.  lAng. 

.Smith,  William  Arthur,  Loi  Angtiei,  Electrical  Eng.  Bp. 

Snell,  Joel  Andrew,  Tehama,  Edneation 

Ph.  IL,  §ui  Jtnqnln  TiUsT  Ooll. ,  IMS. 

Snodgrasa,  Robert  Bran*,  Onlorio,  Zoology 


Snyder,  George  Samnal, 
Snyder,  Kathrene  May, 
SOxj,  Arthur  Wilson, 
Sob«7,  OhrlsUbal  Rosa, 
Babtj,  (Hfford  1^v», 


Flttoher,  Wath., 
FUtoker.  Waah., 
Ban  Pranoiteo, 
Ban  Franoiaoo, 


Zoology  Bp. 
Botany  Bp. 
Phydology 
Chemistry 
Phyriology 
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Sobler,  Frftnk  Emest, 

KeltegviOe. 

Pbyriologjr 

SohnB,  Cteorge  W., 

Seattle,  WatK.. 

Sol,  Servando,  Santa  Teela, 

Baivador,  C.  A.,MMhanical  Bug.  Bp. 

Souie,  aair« 

HUtoiy 

Spaulding,  Milo  Herrick, 

Kalitpcl,  ifottt., 

Zoology 

Spencer,  Edith  EmerBon, 

ioa  Anffsfet, 

Englia 

Spencer,  Omar  Corwin, 

I-wfifp. 

Spinney,  Earl, 

PoriUmd,  Ort., 

Civil  Bng. 

Sprague,  Botwrt  Almerin, 

Lot  Angelea, 

apology  Sf- 

SpreckelB,  John  Dolph,  Jr., 

Chemiatrr 

SpuTgeon,  Cleo  Mineta, 

Palo  Alto, 

Zoology 

Btack,  William  Joseph, 

Banta  Onu, 

LaUn 

Stager.  Henr^  Walter, 

Palo  Alto, 

SUncIiiT,  David  Miller, 

Edinboro,  P<mn., 

Economics  Bp. 

Stanford,  Jamea  NichoU, 

English 

Stanford,  Mildred, 

Olympia.  Wath.. 

En^isb 

SUrbuck,  Anna  Diller, 

Palo   Alto, 

SUrk,  Mollie  Pearl, 

Oakland, 

EngUsh 

.  Etuktord.  I  MO. 

SUrratt,  Kanley  Arthur, 

Physiology 

St«pbeae,  Charlea  Thomas, 

Dentw,  Col., 

Chemiatry 

SUphena,  Leroy  Hamilton, 

Ban  Jott,            Claw.  PMlology 

Steplienson,  Ruth  MilUcent, 

Baoramenta, 

QrMk 

SUphenson,  Terry  Elmo, 

Orange, 

Tmw 

Sterrett,  Roger  John, 

Patadeaa, 

BngUsh 

Stevens,  Frank  Asbury, 

Uontioello,  III, 

Um 

Stevens,  Uaude  Frances, 

Oroville, 

Histoiy 

EDgliA 

LLB.,  < 

Stevenson,  Archie  HcNicol, 

Denver,  Col., 

Law 

Stevenson,  Clara, 

MIenIo  Park, 

English 

Stevenson,  Howard  Griffith,  Jr.,  Menio  Part. 

ChemiatiT 

8t«wart.  Arthur   Bonbright, 

Beaoer  FaU$,  Pa. 

Law 

Stillman,  Cara. 

Palo  Alto. 

English 

Stillman,  Uinna, 

Palo  Alto, 

Madera. 

HngUri. 

Stone,  Clinton  Enryn, 

San  Jams, 

Histoiy 

Stone,  Walt«r  Corbaley, 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

Storey,  Thomas  Andrew, 

Palo  Alto, 

Physiology 
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Struige,  B«Hie, 

Palo  Alto, 

Cbemirtfjr 

Strtinge,  Shelby  Phlppi, 

Palo  Alio, 

Chemirtry 

aan  Francitoo, 

Economics 

Strohm,  Frank  H., 

Denver,  Col., 

Geology 

Strout,  Emeat  Allen, 

Bebattopol, 

Geology 

StubtiB,  Theodora  Wateri, 

Reno,  Nov., 

Fhyuology 

Studify,  Clarence  KniBht, 

Adin. 

Education  Bp. 

Subr,  Rebecca  Selena, 

Law 

Surnnan,  Leo  Henry, 

Ban  FrMoitco, 

Law 

Ban  Franeiaco, 

Cbemiatry 

Swart,  Frank, 

Seu>  ParU,  Ind., 

Law 

Swftrtilander,  Joseph  Slack, 

Omaha,  Keb., 

Physialogy 

Bweetland,  Eulavelle, 

Lemoore, 

EngliiU 

Sweetman,  Claire  Prederiea, 

Billinga,  Uont., 

Latin 

Swindell*.  Charles  Jay, 

Tacoma,  TVa»\., 

Law 

Ban  Francitoo, 

Geology 

Swing,   William   Walter, 

Education 

Swink,  RufiM  Clyde, 

Ban  Joit, 

Phyaies 

Symondii,  Nathaniel  Gardner, 

Lot  Oatot, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Tiber,  Clara  Mabel. 

Elko,  Nev., 

Mathematics 

Taber,  Cora  Emma. 

mho.  Xev., 

History 

Talbert.  FrankUn  Lilburn, 

Santa  Clara, 

Economic!  Bp. 

Talbot,  Earle, 

Ban  Francweo, 

arit  Eng. 

Tanaka,  Shintaro, 

Tokio,  Japan, 

Eoonomics 

Tarbell,  Olga  8., 

Santa  Row, 

Zoology 

Taylor,  Florence, 

SteuhenoilU,  0., 

Latin 

Taylor,  Henry  Huntly. 

Ban  FrancUco, 

History 

Stanford.  IWO. 

Taylor,  John  Calvin, 

Ban  Franeieoo, 

Physiology 

Taylor,  Marion  Dickie, 

iJlV^VWOtC, 

Latin 

Taylor,  Ruth, 

Bteubenvilk,  0., 

History 

Taylor,  Stuart  Le  Roi, 

Pah  Alto, 

Taylor,  Wilder, 

Eureka, 

Geology  8p. 

Terrell,  Charles  Leroy, 

Ban  FranciKO, 

Law 

Tetro,  Maude  Julia, 

Pah  Alio, 

Drawing 

Thayer,  Edward  Irving, 

Denver,  Col., 

Law 

Thayer.  Ida  May, 

Bradford,  Ma>»., 

English  Bp. 

Theobald,  Harry  Coucfa, 

Pah  Alto. 

English 

A.  B.. 

BtufOrd.  IWM. 

Thiea,  Arno  Grote, 

Denver,  Col., 

Geology 

Thtriot,  George  Milton, 

Santa  Clara, 

L«w 
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ThomAB,  Charlea  WUbnr, 

WooHani, 

Greek 

Thomu,   George   M., 

Ukiah. 

Tbomaa,   Mic&j&h   Aiid«rMm, 

Vkwk, 

LaUn 

Thomas,  Monro*  Hardon, 

Palo  Alto. 

Law 

Kteds.  Or., 

Law 

ThompMn,  Charles  Silent, 

P<uo  Roblet, 

Zoology 

ThompsoD,  Frank  Emert, 

Palo  Alto. 

EducaUon 

Thon^non,  Robert  A., 

Palo  Alto, 

Education 

Thompson,  Ray  Walter, 

Palo  Alto, 

Eoonomioa 

Thorapaon,  William   Herbert, 

MiMcie,  Jnd., 

Law 

ThoiDfl,  Clifford  Carlton, 

Hialto, 

Geology 

Thomson,  Austin  MeEee, 

lipton.  Will  8.,  Phoeniv,  Arim., 

LL.  B^  DnlT.  Dt  iDdtau.  1S9S. 


Palo  Alto,     Geology  and  Mining 
History 


Toll,  Asahel  Clark, 

BaidxoiMt>iae,  N,  T., 

.    CirilEng. 

Toll,  Maria  Louise, 

BoUidnsKJUe,  V.  r. 

History 

ToirnBend,  Percy  Seymoor, 

Palo  Alio, 

GMtlogy 

A.  B, 

Btut^.  iwa 

Townsend,  Vera, 

Palo  Alto, 

Latin 

Trader,  Hurrold, 

Palo  Alto, 

Latin 

Trader,  Kittie  Louise, 

Palo  Alto, 

Rom.  Lang. 

Traeger,  William  Isham, 

Porterville. 

Law 

Traphagen,   Katharine  Ethel, 

Paaadma, 

English 

Tripp,  Lydia  Mae, 

Roakfori,  III., 

History 

Tritch,  Walter  Edwin, 

Denver,  Col., 

Chemistry 

Truesdell,  Amelia  Woodward, 

Ban  Francitco, 

EnKUsh 

Kyoto,  Japan,        Electrical  Eng. 

Tucker,  Adelaide  May, 

Palo  Alto, 

Physiology 

A.  B.,  KUnioid,  ten:  a.  m.,  isoo. 

Tucker,  Helene  Remardine, 

Uanohetter,  la.. 

Latin 

8anta  Onui, 

Rom.  Lang. 

A.B„ 

aturord.  iMt. 

Turner,  Resale  Kathleen, 

Pom  BobiM, 

LaUn 

Turner,  James  Ernest, 

Konw*  City,  Mo, 

Chemistry 

Twieg,  William  Charles, 

Cleveland,  0, 

Cheraistiy 

A.B. 

,  Bluiford.  1«0D. 

Tynan,  Maud  Loretta, 

jSan  Jote, 

History 

Uri,  Sol, 

Ban  PranctMo, 

Chemistry 

Vandeventer,  Thomas  Llc^ 

Mount  Sterling,  Ftt, 

Law 

Van  Dine,  Melnn  Everett, 

Cupertino. 

Law 

Van  Dorn,  Agnes  Augusta, 

Palo  Alto, 

lAttB 
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Vui  UxetD,  LouiM, 
Vftugbn,  Amu  Bonfo7, 

B.  L.,  UdIt.  < 

Vincent,  L^la  Jaanettc^ 
Tiiir«rd,  Helen  Pixbo, 

A.  B..  B 
VorbM,  Mmj  Earh&rt, 
Wftgner,  Fletcher  Benurd, 
Wagner,  Juliet  Anbnnette, 
Wttite,  Cturies  Bdgmr, 
Waldo,  Lotto, 
Walker,  Abr&hun  lincoln, 

B.  B..  Su  JtMqDln  YilliT  OoU.,  1B8T. 

Walker,  Anna  Uuths,  Olm  Moon,  Pn^ 

Walker,  Edna  Rawlings,  Fato  Alio, 

Walker,  Henrj  Earl,       Vineyard  ffotwn,  Uatt.,  Mechanical  Eng, 

Walker,  Lou  Cain,  Polo  Alto,  Hathematici 

Ptl.B.,OblaHHt*U.,  leeS;  A.M„nLlT.ofH«br..l«M;  A.  B..8tali(DId,  IMMl 


Qtoiogr 

OakUind. 

Hirtory  8p. 

Palo  Alto, 

Germaa 

San  FraiKMOo, 

mrtory 

Lo,  Angetet, 

PhyeiolcgT 

mtoiA:  IWl^ 

Son  Diego, 

EngUali 

IndianapolU,  Ind., 

HiitoiT 

8m  Fmncitoo, 

Latin 

Rivertide, 

San  Jomi. 

Qennan 

Bureka, 

Edncation 

Latin 
Geinum 


Walker,  William  Leet«r, 

Monrotiia, 

Geology 

Wallace,  Anna  Tharesa, 

Polo  Alto, 

ImUb 

A.D., 

SUnftrd,  ig»i 

Wallace,  Wilma  Virginia, 

Denvor,  Col., 

LaUn 

Walling,  William  Beiumn, 

Erie,  Pa., 

EogUeb 

Walter,  Herbert  David, 

Ban  Franei»eo, 

Englidi 

BUnfDid,  IMl. 

Wanzer,  Flnrenca  Helena, 

Santa  Orue, 

English 

Ward,  Edith  Graoav 

Korean  BiU, 

Drawing 

WardaU,  Clarenoe  Marion, 

Palo  Alio, 

Law 

Waring,  0«rald  Aahler, 

FaUbrook, 

Oology 

Warren,  Eugene, 

Bilver  Citg,  N. 

jr.,             L«w 

Washburn,  Jeuica  Thompson 

,     Son/oM, 

English 

Waterman,  Mora  Bara, 

Palo  Alto, 

History 

Waterman,  William  Arthur, 

Palo  Alto,    Mechanical  Eng.  Bp. 

Wateon,  Arthur  Barry, 

Ban  Franoitoo, 

History 

Webster,  Hazel  Hope, 

Palo  Alto, 

Englieh 

Weddle,  Walt«-  Ethelbert, 

Dimiba, 

Chemistry  Bp. 

Weh,  Edna  Genera, 

Plymouth,  0.. 

EngUeh 

B.  L..  Ohio  1 

ITmKTUI  UnlY.,  IMl. 

Weihe,  Harry  Augurtu*, 

Law 

Weir,  Habel  McQueoi, 

Boone,  la.. 

CUos.  Philology 

Welch,  Luvenia  Eachael, 

Palo  Alto, 

German 
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Weld,  Adft  Uar, 

Wel^  BlMnor  EaUuine, 

LB 

W«Uer,  Funy  Emily, 
Wellman,  Anna  ^nnifred, 
W«1U,  Frank  Clinton, 
Welb,  George  Summera, 
Wertheimer,  Leo  Justin. 
Wheeler,  Alice  Clara, 
Wbeeler,  Era  Marian, 
Wheeler,  Frank  R., 


Fhjaiologj 
Woodland,  Clasi.  Phitology 

.,  Stanfoid,  IWt. 

Waittbitrg,  Wash.,  EngUek 

Carltbad,  Bngliah  Bp. 

San  Andreat,  Law  Bf. 

San  Jom,  Chemistry 

Ban  Franoitoo,  Eeonomlos 

Palo  Alto,  English 

Monrovia,  English 

Tacoma,  Waah.,  Mechanical  Eng.  Bp. 


Wheeler,  Richmond, 

Albony,  Ore., 

Chemistry 

B8..  AlbiDTColl.,  1691. 

Wherry,  Edith  Margaret, 

Wellettey,  Ma,:, 

English 

Whitaker,  WillUm  Franklin, 

Lebanon,  Ind., 

CivUEng. 

White,  Joseph  Ephriam, 

Santa  Bortaro, 

Geology 

White,  )£ay  Houghton, 

Cathay, 

Zoology 

WhiUock,  Walter  Adison, 

Berkeley, 

LawSp. 

Whitmore,  Charles  Abbott, 

Oamard, 

English 

Whitmore,  Helen  Isabel, 

Eureka,  Sev., 

History  Bp. 

Whitmore,  Herbert  Mareellus, 

Ban  Jam.  ' 

Electrical  Eng. 

Whitney,  Fredenck  EU, 

Ban  Joae, 

EngUsh  Bp. 

Whittier,  Wilmot  Edgar, 

Rivertide, 

Mathfonatioe 

tWier.  Jmnie  EUiabeth. 

Brno,  Vev., 

History 

Wiggine,  Carl  Edward, 

Latin 

WigI^  Keith  BUhue, 

Palo  Alto, 

Wigle,  Rutq-  Beatrice, 

Palo  Alto, 

Oerman 

A.  B  ,  BUatord,  Itcn. 

Wilbur,  Ray  Lyman, 

Palo  Alto, 

Phynokwy 

A,  B.,  IJtuifDTd,  1S9«:  A.  K.,  leSfl:  U.  D..  Ooopar  ttadlnl  Ooll.,  Ues. 

Wilbur,  Theresa  May, 

Willard,  Maaon  Cortbell, 

Long  Bea^h. 

EngUsh 

WilUams,  Ansel  Smith, 

Blookton, 

I41W 

WilUams,  Edwin  Henry, 

Ban  Jote, 

Sconomiea 

Williama,  George  Morgan, 

Palo  Alto, 

ijhiglish 

B.  8..  Sew  Hntoo  IMl.  of  A«t.  ud  Utah.  Altl, 

IStB. 

Williams,  William  AUred, 

BanMiffuel, 

Geology 

Wilson,  Jessica  Anna, 

Santa  Monica, 

Gumiait 

Wilson,  Joseph  Elmer, 

Oakland, 

English 

Wison,Uda, 

Vallejo, 

mstory 

of  CdUranli,  art;  A.  U.,  BtufoM,  IffXL 


Ofttalogne  of  Students 


Wilson,  Sunnel  HounUord, 
WilU,  Bertha  AdwIU, 
Winuii,  Claude, 
Wintlcr,  Carl  Butl«r, 
Wisehart,  Lon  Kirb;, 
Woloott,  Oliver  Qeorge, 
Wolff,  Marcns, 
Wolt«ri,  Sophia  JuUaoe, 
Wood,  Elflie  Maude, 
Wood,  Walton  Jones, 
Wood,  miliam  ChriBtopber, 
Wood,   Winifred, 
Woodward,  Amy  Meredyth, 
Woollej,  Edward, 
Woollej,  John  TUa, 
WooBter,  Charles  Bassett, 
Wootten,  Joseph  Bivens, 
WoriUll,  Harrold  Egbert, 
Worstell,  Lawrence  Evert, 
Terington,  Heniy  Herbert, 
Yoch,  Bertha  Mary, 
Yoeh,  Elizabeth  Clementine, 
Yoch,  Jouphine  Roie, 

Yoshimi,  Masaahi, 
Yoshioka,  Swazo  F., 
Young,  Charles  Newton, 
Young,  Harriet  Marl  and. 
Young,  John  Quigley, 
Young,  Waldemar, 
Younger,  Herbert  Lane, 
;!fli8ch,  Ina  Antoinette, 
-Zint,  Harry  Lee, 
Zschofcke,  Arthur  Jacob, 
Zucker,   Emmabelle  Hudson, 


OJmKob,  la.. 

BMtingt,  Ji0b., 

EnglUh 

■a  Ktbnikt,  uc». 

Ban  FrawiMOO. 

Law 

San  Joie, 

Phyriologr 

Ban  Joae, 

Law 

Portland,  Ort., 

Lftw 

Xete  Cattle,  Ind. 

Law  Bp. 

Palo  Alto, 

Ban  Francisco, 

Eoonomiea  Bp. 

Ban  Franciaeo, 

Germai 

Palo  Alto, 

HirtoiT 

Mtreed, 

J«w 

Blmira, 

History 

Palo  Alto, 

History 

Detroit,  Uich., 

EnglUh 

Chkago.  III., 

Drawing 

Eden  Tale, 

Law 

Linden, 

Education 

Wallaee,  Idaho. 

History 

Wallaee,  Idaho, 

Law 

Canon,  Nev., 

Physiology 

Banta  Ana, 

German 

Banta  Ana, 

Latin 

Banta  Aim. 

Claadeal  PtiiL 

Tokio,  Japan, 

EdueatioB 

Ban  Franeitco, 

Civil  Eng. 

Pomona, 

Qvil  Eng. 

Agneic, 

Mathematics 

Fort  Jotun, 

Phyaiolc^y 

Bait  Lake   City, 

Utah,     RnKliih 

Palo  Alto, 

Uasville,  Wit., 

Oemuui 

Dmver,  Col., 

Latin 

Palo  Altii, 

UechanleftI  Eng. 

Oakland, 

Entfliah 

SUMMARIES 

oppicbrs 

Truttees. 16 

Facoltv— 

Protetson M 

AHOoiate  PrDfeBsara 19 

AssisUnt  Prof«sion 23 

iDBtnicton 26 

AasisbuitB 32 

LectDren 8        136 

Other  Officeiu 21 

students 

In  Graddatz  Stahdikq 117 

UXDBRGRADDATEa IU9 

SriciAL  Stuubsts. Ift3 


Total  (w. 


:  lit 


r,  479 ;  2d  m 
Br  Major  Subjicts 


17) 


Greek [ 

L«tin 

ClMticnl  Philology ! 

Gemui I 

Ronunic  L«agnsgea | 

English.... 
Philosaphy, 

Bdncation  . 


Pnwing 

Hktbematios 

Chem'Btry 

Hygiene!;;.!:;! 

Pbysiolngy 

Zoology 

Geology 

Civil  Eng 

Mechanical  Hog . . 
Blectrical  Eng 


1389 


Bt  E 

Califomu 93(1    New  Jcra«T 2 

Oregon  60  New  Mcsico   3 

Colorado 40  Connecticut t 

lUiuoiB 32   New   Esmpahire    S 

Wuhiogton 32    twuth  Dakota £ 

PeiuuylvanU 26  ^^'70ImIlg 2 

UoDtuia IT   Alabanu 1 

Uuh 17  Alaska 1 

Indiatu    10   Arkansks 1 

Ohio  10  Florida 1 

Vew  York 16  Indian  Territoir 1 

Iowa 14  Kentucky 1 

Arizona   IJ  Mainland 1 

Idaho  12  Missisaippi 1 

UasaacbuMtta    12  North  Carolina 1 

Nevada 12   Oklahoma 1 

District  of  Uolninbia  ....     10    Rhode  Island 1 

Nebraska 10   West  Virginia 1 

Kansas   9   Japan 10 

Uiuouri    9  Canada S 

Wisconsin   9  Mexico 2 

Minnesota 8   Central  America I 

Hawaii 6   China 1 

Texas   6   Denmark 1 

Michigan 4   India 1 

Tennessee 4  Holland 1 

CAUTomtiA  BX  ComrtEs 

Alameda 41  Kiverside 22 

Amador 2  Sacramento 7 

Butt* 10   San  Bernardino 38 

Calavenu I  San  Benito  7 

Contra  Costa   2  San  Diego 40 

Colusa 1  San  Francisco 110 

Fresno 12  San  Joaquin  S 

Glenn   I   San  Luis  Otttspo   13 

Humboldt    21    Sun  Mateo    SI 

Inyo   1   Santa  Barbara   7 

Kern 7  8«nU  Clara  812 

Kings 1    Santa   Cruz    16 

Lake 4  bierra  1 

Los  Angeles   68  Shasta   4 

Madera 2  Solano   10 

Uarin    4  Sonoma 20 

Mariposa 2  Siskiyou    3 

Mendocino 7    Stanislaus   5 

Merced  7  Sutter 4 

Modoc 1  Tehama 1 

Hont«rfl7 16   Tulare    13 

Napa    13  Ventura 10 

Nerada 2  iolo  5 

Oraium U  Tu)m 2 

Plmen \ 


Degrees  Conferred 


UAT  30,  1000,  ■BEPTGMBER  14,  1000,  tJANUASY  11,  IMl 

BACHELORS  OP  ARTS 


tWilliam  PlMBUit  Campbell, 

JuneB  Oilman  Coffin, 
tCynthU  Edna  Coleman, 
tK  RotbI  Flint, 

JoMpb  Jamick, 

CLASSICAL  FHII:OIX)OT 

John  Williams  Palmer,  tEleanor  Katbrine  WslgM, 

flrvin  Passniore,  tJoaephine  Rose  Yoeh, 

OEBlIAina  LAXaUAGEfl 

Edith  Parkhnnt  Austin, 
Paul  E.  Bibar, 
tEatbrine  BirdaaU, 
Lotti«  Edith  Brand, 
Helen  Cubberley, 
Emil^  Charlotte  Dole, 
Lrura  Johneon  Emery, 


James  Francii  I^nagui, 
Bertha  Margaret  Fhelpa, 
tElla  Moore  Rider, 
Lera  Wimi. 


tCatherine  Bertha  M(7«r, 
Isabel  Linton  Pedc, 

t  Blanche  Adele  Seo&eld. 

tKuby  Beatrice  Wigle, 
Evangeline  Wilson, 
Ann  Bartlett  Winn, 
Charlotte  Wirt. 


BOiUkinc  LixavAatE 


tGeorgIa  McKee, 
tUary  Elizabeth  Menitt, 
MolUe  Pearl  SUrk, 


Bertha  Cornelia  Toombi, 
tJosephine  May  Tnroob 


Edith  Harion  Acworth, 

Zoe  Sara  Bartruff, 
fLce  EmeTBon  Baseett, 

Alberta  Belt, 

Annie  Hay  Bell, 

^eodora  Hotbe  Borglnm, 
IHar?  Ludle  Caldwell, 

Hay  L.  Cook, 

Ererly  Uahin  DaTis, 

Olive  Percy  Davis, 

Florence  Dunbar, 


William  Sleke  Henry, 

Kate  Alaska  Hooper, 
fEdna  Mary  Hobion, 
tEllen  Utley  Lynn, 
t  Julia  Matthews, 
tLeUtia  Patterson, 
tUary  Mabel  Phelps, 

Elizabeth  Adelaide  Pratt, 
tEdytbe  Josephine  Rnas, 

Harry  Conch  Theobald, 
tEerbert  David  Walter. 


Inet    ElhB    GhmM  (Pk.  3,  X«wrMM  U«t«.V 


Degrees  Conferred 


aio 

EDUCATION 

Elmer  White  Enuaett,  tKeriuiii  Eobson  (A.  B.  and  A. 
Clarenca   Edgsi   Hawley,  if..  Harvard), 

Verne  Adrian  McGeorge,  'Mary  Ellen  Covington  SkilUngi, 

Mary  Alma  Patterson,  " "  ~ 


■Jamea  Fred  Sndth. 


HISTOBV 


tClaire  Grace  BarnhiMl, 
*\Valt«r  Morten   Boston, 
Carl  Grover  Brown, 
Walter  Edward  Byrne, 
Kntherine  Agnee  Chandler, 
Uary  Ethel  Coblentz, 
tMyrtie  Cooneeu, 
tKathryn  Helen  Daly, 
tHebecca  Louise  Davis, 
Grace  Pattison  Diggles, 
Abbie  Birch  Durfee, 
Clara  Eloise  Earl, 
Uaveu  VViia.  n  Edwards, 
Anna  Graeme  Fraser, 
fMary  Margaret  Kidder, 


ECOHOUICB  ADD 

Ignatius  Joseph  Egau, 
Francis  St.  Joseph  Fox, 
Alfred  B.  Haslacher, 
Emeat  DcforeaL  Holly, 
George  Gibbs  Kellogg, 
John  Ezra  McDowell, 
Bernard  Charles  Nichola, 


ThomoH  Lewis  McFadden, 
'Joanna  Muriel  Mullina, 
t  Frances  Doremua  Pattcraon, 
Theodora  Payne, 
*In-ing  C.  Raymond, 
tSophia   Georgina   Crawford 
Ramsey, 
Marion  Reynolds, 
Helen   Hjerleid  Shelley, 
Clarence  Burton  Stroha, 
Henry  Huntly  Taylor, 
Royall  Charles  Victor, 
Ernest  Wilson, 
tLida  Wilson. 


Henlly  Shoichi  Ohan, 
Frederic  Jewell  Perry, 
Frank  Branch  Riley, 
Gilchrist  Porter  Roberta, 
John  Elbert  Springer, 
Daniel  Ward  Stadtmuller, 
Gwendolyn  Stewart. 


LAW 


■Fred  Bassett  Braden, 
John  Harvejr  Coverley, 
William  Ernest  IXckson, 
Samuel  Francis  Caches, 
Otto  Henry  Hahn, 
Swan  Taraldion  Hogeroll, 
John  Eugene  Law, 
Williui  Carr  MoInnLs, 


Ernest  Stoddard  Page, 
Charles  Quay le, 
John  Reynolds   Stowe, 
Hilton  Richmond  White, 
Llewellyn  Burt  Wilson. 


Degrees  Conferred 


211 


MATUEKATICS 

Alice  KoBS  Bailey,  ErneBt  Harvey  SbiUey, 

Hugh  Jamee  Boyd,  *Loa  Cain  Walker  [Ph.  B.,  Ohio 

James  Qullen  Biyant,  State  Vniv.;  A.  M.,  Unie. 

Marion  Emma  DaonalB,  □/  Nebratka.) 


John  Endicott  Chapin, 
Harold  Woodro&n  Dunell, 
Clifton  Maupin  Faria, 
William  Draper  Harkina, 
David  Forbis  Meiklejohn, 


tJCEsje  Archibald  Moore, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Boesman, 
Percy  Seymour  Townsend, 
William  Charlee  Twi%. 


*Sarah  Elizabeth  Cotton  (A.  . 
Lake  Forett  Univ.), 


'Marion  Percival  Broughten, 

Florence  Emerson, 
tLouis   Bangs   Ferguson, 

Howard  Gilmau  Hill, 
tClara  Elizabeth  Hogue, 


t.,  Harry  A.  Dutton, 
Viola  May  Lake. 

AND  HISTOLOGT 

Qranville  Ernest  Leaviit, 
Clara  Louise  Martin, 
Garth  Parker, 
tHelen  Plato  Vinyard, 
Harry  Isaae  Wiel. 


ZOOLOOT 

William  Fitch  AUen,  Helen  Swett. 

|Bobert  Evana  Snodgrau, 

QEOUMT  AND  UIHIRa 

Henry  Herman  Bell,  fClifford  Carlton  Tboms. 

Hugh  Bose, 


'Raymond  Daniel  Meyer, 


Will  Rainwater  White. 


UEOHANIOai.  BIiaiNEERINO 

tCharles  Warren  Ctobb. 

tXECTRICAL  EKQIKEEUKO 

George  Frederick  Maddock,  Marion  Pishon  Watte, 

Arthur  Harlan  Stephens,  Lloyd  Blauralt  Wick«i«hK(&, 

Benjamin  Thomas  Viall, 


213  Degrttea  Oonf«ned 

nA3TERB  OP  ARTS 
Harold  Stnuu  UueklMton,  A.  B.,   (Truiily  I7ihv,  T«mU»). 

Helm  Borgnun,  A.  B.,  (Fomot  OoU.), 
tEliMb«th  Gertrude  Hill,  A.  B.,  {Univ.  of  CMcai/o). 

atKUunc  lAirouAau 
Henwig  Dertlu  Bum,  A.  B. 

BOKAHIO  LUraiTAaU 

Ettille  Bethell,  A.  B,  (/ndiotM  Um«.). 

■HeusH 
Lilf  Hobfeld.  A.  B.,  ([7nKr.  of  Omtifonia). 
Cileries  Levis  Stovj,  A.  B., 
Haimah  Adellk  Tucker,  A.  B., 
loniM  Suzenne  Wtlson,  Ph.  B.  (I7iko.  of  Ool^orate). 

EODOATIOII 

Newell  Harrto  Bullock.  A.  B. 

BIBTOBZ 

Sereh  EmtnA  SimonB,  A.  B. 

BOTAin 

Dorotbr  QoodeoD  Bacon,  A.  B., 
WilUBm  Auetin  Camicni,  A.  B., 
Amine  Wilson  UcNaughton,  A.  B., 
WilliBm  Frenklin  Wi^t,  A.  B. 

rarsioLooT  am  Katoum 
Nettie  Uerla  Btenna,  A.  B., 
Adelaide  U.  Tneker,  A.  B. 

0I0IA9T  um  unrxtm 
Kalpb  Arnold,  A.  B., 
Carl  Bmil  Kneeht,  A.  B. 

DOCTOB  OP  PmUMOPHT 

A.X. 


Alumni  A5soclatlon 

Oroanizbd  Jum  IB,  189Z 

CONSimiTION 

In  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  UniTerdt;,  to  aeenra 
unity  among  ita  graduates,  and  to  foater  a,a  attachment  to  our 
Alma  Mater,  we  do  hereby  conititute  oureelvea  en  aeBodatlon  to 
be  known  us  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University. 

1.  All  pemona  who  have  receiTed  a  d^ree  from  the  LeUnd 
Stanford  Junior  University  are  members  of  this  Association. 

2.  All  members  of  the  Faculty  are  honorary  memtiere  of  this 
Association. 

3.  The  officers  of  this  Aasodation  shall  be  a  Preddent;  one 
Vice-Prnident  from  each  succesHive  gronp  of  five  classes  (pro- 
vided that  when  the  last  group  shall  number  three  classes  it  shall 
thereafter  be  entitled  to  a  Vice-President)  ;  a  Secretary;  and  a 
Treasurer. 

i.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  the 
following  persons:  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Asso^dstion, 
and  three  other  persons  chosen  by  the  Association,  one  of  whom 
■hall  be  designated  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  arrange 
the  programmes  for  Alumni  Day  and  other  publio  oecaaionB;  to 
regulate  the  finances  of  the  Aasodatloni  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  them ;  and  to  attend  to  all  bad- 
ness of  the  Aasodation  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

S.  The  President  shall  be  rm-officio  a  member  of  all  com- 
mittees.  At  each  annual  business  meeting  he  shall  appoint  a 
committee  of  two  persons  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

7.  The  ofBcers  and  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected 
bj  ballot  at  the  annual  business  meeting  to  be  held  on  Alumni 
Day,  a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  being  necessary  for  election. 

B.  Any  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  these  Articles  of  Asao- 
elation  must  be  made  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  have  the  aaasnt 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 

onrCEBB  nn  1000-01 
iVe»i<i«t(— Leslie  Moulthrop  Burwell,  "03. 
Firti  Ftoe-PrMMMt— Hana  Fradarlok  B^UaUlb,  ^W. 


'iH  Alnmai  AsAooiatioD 

Second  Vive-J'rfaidcnt — Charles  ErnMt  Sdiwartz,  'B9. 

^ccrniary — Lillian  Emeline  Bay,  '97. 

TrcatuTtr — John  Francis  Bhcehan,  Jr.,  'BS. 

Etceeulive  Committee — Jiiukaon  Eli  ReynoldB,  '96,  Chairniii.ni 
IEh;  L^man  Wilbur,  '06;  Henrietta  StaUmuUer,  "05;  Lillian  Erne 
line  R»y,  '07 ;  John  Francie  Sheehan,  Jr.,  '95. 

Local  Alumni  Asaocltttloiu 

(4i  l>at  rfporlcd) 
San  FrandKa  AMocUtiM 
Prrtidcnt — John  Fruncix  Sheelian,  '05. 
Vtce-J'reai'denI — Abraham  Lewis,  '06. 
Sterelary — William  Elder  Stuart,  'OS. 
-■—Ira   Shell  Lilliek,  '07. 


I'resident — Arthur  Uenrjr  Washburn,  '03. 
Vice-I'ivti4cnt — Alfred  Barstow,  "OS. 
Beerctary — Harriet  Cory,  '05. 
Trcaaurcr — (.Juries  Henry  Hogg,  *B3, 

Pufat  5iMiMl  AMOclallon 
Prraidrnt — John  Henry  McDaniela,  '05. 
Sccrclarj/ — Jessie  Muriel  Reeves,  es.  '07. 


ODditlon*  ol,  m. 


ClTil  EugliKsrtDg,  Its. 
OommitlrM,  73. 
Candnol  of  BtoitoDU.  17. 
Connril,  UnivmHj,  77. 
Cnnrau  oC  InilmclloD,  m. 
Urhato  Hud  FrluCoDtKU,  Kl. 

UormitortM,  lA.  K). 
Unwlng  and  PiituUiui.  US' 
Boonomlca  ud  SODlolagr,  IWi. 
EdiwMInn,  M. 
El*etri(ml  EDgluwrlDg,  ICII. 
Eudowmnt  ol  Duliruitrj.  M. 
KnglsMrlDR.  oboBtal,  IIT. 


BnglUh,  n. 
EDiomologT,  IM. 
EipenM*,>3- 


UopUni  LtbiMarj.  M,  1(». 
HTglencindOrguilcTriliiliif,  Ml. 


MnUiniHUiil,  11 T. 
HBchaiilcal  EuiitliwriDK,  U7. 
Kedlcil  pnpanloTT  itndlH.  1^7 
Kamoil^  Areh,  3B. 
Memoriil  CboiDh.  U,  1S7. 
Uamorli]  Bobolumhlp,  H. 
MlMlDF.  111. 
Udhdhu,  M,  31,  lU. 
Orgnnlntloiu,  K. 
Pullftl  Btandlm,  K),  Kl. 
PblloK«la*l  AMoetotlOD,  1«3 

PbUMopbr.  at. 

PblUMopbj  anb,  IN 
Phfifa,  UO. 

PbTilolngT  lod  HliloloflT,  IM. 
PijohologT.  M, 
ReaUttatfOD,  W. 
Rf^Qlitloiu  at  ths  DDlTvrtlt;,  M 
BsUgloiu  WTTloH,  38, 1ST. 
Ktiidcnn,  Unlnnltr,  M. 


UNIVERSITY   PUBLICATIONS 

UlHTOBV  .MID  ECUnOSlIU 

I.    Tbt-TkrirrOoiitroTtTiT  lu  lliv  Dnltedfltuk-B.lo  1X3:1.    Urnn  LmIIb  ElUolt. 

pp.  ^7^     fl.iiO.— 2,    OffluUI  Ri'lallODB  bftKtta  the  Uuited  Hlitva  ind  tbv  lUuni 
Indiina.    Liicy  Ell»b»lti  Teitor.    l>t.  IWl.    7Sc. 

TUK  UorKIXH  LlDOBATOSt 

1.  Tbi!  Klsbvt  0(  StniloL  IIHTlil  htiiiT  .lurlUa.  wul  vlbRK.  pp.  Ui.  '» 
liUti-a.  tl.SO.— 1.  On  Ibu  OYiuiltl  i:lun>'li.'n  of  tho  ur^u  SeluibHluB.  Fni  k 
Cruovr.  pp.  411.  11  plltds.  7:ie.— :i.  Tlii;  Fialicil  iiT  tui^it  BuuuJ.  JuriLiii  bdiI 
BtHlES.  |.p.-4.  WplBiiH.  {1.00.  G.  Nuii'i  bn  FiiUia  Lilllo  Knomi  nr  N<.-«  ID 
■oii«»,  pp.  41.  U  plitea.  tl.lU.~-7.  N-'W  lIillophsK>  (11).  Vpiihiu  Iiyuiui 
KeUuMK.  pp.  131.  U  plulvM.  $I.UI).— x.  U>l  •tf  Flili-*  udlluclxil  st  Port  Lwlluw. 
Vxlilnchin.  Xdwiii  Olupiu  SIulu.  pp.  11.  J  plutr-a.  Mic.— P.  Mirioe  Faakllx 
rrom  tLc  Oi»l  M»>un-«  i>r  Aikiunn,  Jinicii  Prrrlu  .Sniirh.  pp.  T3.  Uplim. 
7!Io.— ttl.  bcimHOunuimiif  CtTM'kiliilLallul'tTivAliuD.  Wallet  Mlllvr.  IV.  m. 
-Vr.  -  II.  A  UoiiiIiiJudical  titudy  >ir  Ntiiui  ind  Xmuli-lielUm.  InjU([Iui  UiniKliiim 
CiDipball,  pp.  t».  A  platen.  .'Me.— It.  Urolc^y  uf  tliv  Fsk'Zule  Am  nf  .triuniiu 
■uuthuf  thoNoviuiillIf  lti!)(iiiii.  CinniuUall  Aalik-T.  ai  cut*.  lm*i>(.  M:.  U. 
A  Ueolii^ksl  Ki.-cuiiiidi«ini.i>  ot  Itu'  Ool  Fli^lda  uf  the  luaUD  Tvrntoiy.  NoiJi 
Fl«ld>  Unkf.  pp.  M,  'i  inip«,  1  plalii.  Mc.— IH.  Tlir  Itiuipbiiii'iusul  (1ri(.iu> 
lu  Ou.-  TDKliliih  Putlcliiti>ii  utilatas  Uicud.  Cliirlet  Vilmii  Um-uo.  pp.  »>.  9 
ptilin.  SUr.— IV.  Sew  UilloplUin  illll.  Vrninji  Lymiiu  KWW^.  pp. 'J.I.  II 
pUle*.  tl.SO.  .in).  llicKiituivoIttiiiAiiKi'iiiiluuurAlt:ii-uudFni<Hui>lnLiclieui. 
('.niT|i«  Jmuu  I^ilKB.  pp.  M,  1  plate.  Aur.-^l.  Blndh-n  (m  tlw  Fluvcr  and 
knibtyn  of  Spanouinui.  Itunglu  Uni^lituii  CuupbrlL  pp.  3().  3  bliilni.  r>iic. 
— £L    llicDcvvlopiuentuid  I^logi'iiyuf  Vlamittci'na.    Juiwi Pcrtiu  SuiUIi.    pp. 

I'd.    h  plated.    nUc ;13.    Sludln  uu   Ibi!  Coaiil  ItHlwood,  Bcjuuia  ■■'Ui|ii,.rviretil 

Kiidl.    Ucuruu  Jtmn  Plvrco.    pp.  31.    1  plitv.    Mc. 


a.  Til*  I-ii>>liiu  u(  I'lutu.  Hlith  OoumiFucviiKUt  Addrrn.  ulivtr  Pwbli'K 
J»Lk,nii.  pp.  it.  l.V.-l.  TLc  OM  aud  Ilie  Sow.  Bevbutli  CoiiiiuiMiwu.fut 
Addrca*.  Walter  UIIKt.  pp.  le.  13c  -3.  Tliu  Scivullde  MetLod  auJ  ita  Lituita. 
tioa>.    l£li(titti  Coiuiuenoeineiit  Aildreaa.     F>Tiiaudu  lUufurd.    |ip.  ii.    Mc. 

la  Trrma  of  Lil«.  Sermotui  and  Talk*  bi  C'lllruc  Btudeula.  Wilbur  W. 
Tboburu.    pp.  MJ.    S1.3J. 

1tebednli>  ut  LcutDTt'i  uul  Uceitatlonii  fur  Ivul-'KL  Firat  editl<>n  r-'ulj-  Ma^ 
'Jii.     10c. 


Tilt:    IlKliliiTKAH, 

SUiii/bnl  Uiiirtrtil'i,  Vitlijorn 


IRntored  ftt  the*  Pont  Oftiro  at  HUutoril  UniTfrilty  m  04»CQiid-eUt»  matter  j 


Chas.  B.  Wing,  Professor  of  Structural  Engineering. 

Frank  Angkli^  Professor  of  Psychology. 

W.  R.  Dudley,  Professor  of  Botany. 

A.  T.  Murray.  Professor  of  Greek. 

Julius  Gobbsl,  Professor  of  Germanic  Literature  and 

Philology. 
Nathan  Abbott,  Professor  of  Law. 
John  E.  Matzkk,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages. 
Gborgb  M.  Richardson,  Professor  of  Organic  Chem- 

Jahbs  O.  Griffin,  Professor  of  German. 
Waltsr  Millbr,  Professor  of  Classical  Pbilolc^?. 
RuFUS  L.  Grbbn,  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
O.  L.  Elliott,  Registrar. 

Vernon  L.  Kbllogg,  Professor  of  Entomology. 
Lionel  R.  Lenox,  Professor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 
A.  G.  Newcohbr,  Associate  Professor  of  English. 
Arthur  B.  Clark,  Associate  Professor   of   Drawing 
and  Painting. 

F.  M.  McFarland,  Assodate  Professor  of  Histology. 
Cleh.  a.  Copbland,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical 

Engineering. 

G.  C.  Prick,  Associate  Professor  of  Zoology. 

J.  C.  L.  Fish,  Associate  Profess<Mr  of  Civil  Engineering. 

H.  C.  Nash,  Librarian. 

Ellwood    p.    Cubbrrlev,    Associate    Professor   of 

Education. 
GuiDO   H.   Marx,   Assodate  Professor  of  Mechanical 

Engineering. 
George  A.  Ct.ARK,  Secretary  to  the  University. 
James  P.  Hall,  Associate  Professor  of  Law. 
Oliver  M.  Johnston,  Associate  Professor  of  Romanic 

Languages. 
George  J.  Peircb,  Associate  Professor  of  Botany. 
Herman  D.  Stearns,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics. 


March  tS,  /90/. 


To  the  Friends  of  Stanford  University  : 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  University  Council 
[professors  and  associate  professors]  uf  the  Leiand  Stanford 
Junior  University,  in  view  of  the  numerous  publications 
following  upon  the  resignation  of  Professor  Ross,  which 
reflect  on  the  Univereity  and  its  founder,  and  on  our  con- 
nection with  it,  deem  it  wise  to  issue  the  following  statement. 

In  doing  this  wc  do  not  impeach  the  good  faith 
of  those  who  have  interested  themselves  in  this  matter 
because  of  the  <]uestion  of  University  policy  involved,  but 
we  wish  to  affirm  our  confidence  in  the  University,  its 
Founder,  and  its   President. 

We  have  examined  all  records,  letters,  and  copies 
of  letters  in  the  possession  of  the  University  bearing  upon 
this  case,  and  are  agreed : — 

(i)  That  in  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Ross  no 
question  of  academic  freedom  was  involved ; 

(2)  That  in  the  dismissal  of  Professor  Ross,  Pres- 
ident Jordan  was  justified. 

J.  C.  Brannkr,  Professor  of  Geolofy. 

O.  P.  Jbnkins,  Professor  of  PhyuoloEy  and  Histology. 

Melville  B.  Andkrson,  Professor  of  Ei^lisb  Liteia* 

ture. 
J.  M.  Stillhan,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Fernando  Sanfoxd,  Profeasor  of  Physics. 
Chas.  D.  Marx,  Professor  of  Civil  Eogiaeering. 
Charles  H.  Gilbert,  Professor  of  Zoology. 
DotJGLAS  HouQHTOM  Caupbsll,  Professor  of  Botany. 
EWAU)  Flugbi-,  fnAvaat  k&  'ixtiji^  IKSi^ia^ . 
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UNIVERSITY   CALENDAR. 

1900. 

Sept.  1  i^aturday.. .        Entrance  exaiuiniLtiona  begin. 

Sept.  4  Tuesday       1 

Sept.  6  \Vedne«.iay  \      «^g'«t^ti«"  <■'  Matriculated  Students. 

Sept,  6  Tliureday Regietration  of  New  Students. 

Sept.  7  Friday Inatruotion  begins. 

Sept.  U  Friday Conterringof  Degrees. 

Nov.  29  Thursduv     )                      ,   .       „ 

D^.  -J  Sunday"      [     Thankagivmg  Recess. 

Dei'.      IM    Friday FirBt  Semester  ends. 

1901. 

Jan.        4     h'riday Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

Jan.        7    Mondav       )  ,  ,  ., 

„  '        )■  . .  KeeiHtration  for  Second  Semester. 

Jan.        »    Tuesday       ^  * 

Jan.      U     FridHy Conferring  of  Degrees. 

Feb.     21'    Friday Washington's  Birthday. 

.Mar.      9    Saturday Founder's  Day. 

Mar.    :»    Saturdai'        )      ,.  ,  „ 

'        >  .  .Mid-Semester  Recesu. 
April     (     Sunday  ) 

May  14  Tuesday Memorial  Day, 

May  23  Thursday Instruction  ends. 

May  24  Friday Entrance  Examinations  begin. 

May  26  Sunday Baccalaureate  Sermon. 

May  27  Monday.. Class  Day. 

May  28  Tuesday Alumni  Day. 

May  29  Wednesday Comm 


David  Starr  Jordan,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  University. 

Nathan  Abbott,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  ProfesBor  of  Law. 

Clabkb  Butler  Whiitieb,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Aasociate  Profeesor  of 

James  Pasrbr  Hall,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Associate  Professor  of  Law, 
Jackson  Eli  Rbvnolds,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 
Chakles  Koss  Lbwbrb,  a.  B,,  Assistant  Professor  of  Law. 

Hon.  Cdbtis  T1.  Lindley,  of  the  San  Francisco  Bar,  Lecturer  on 

the  Law  of  Mines  and  Irrigation. 
Joseph  Hctchinson,  LL.  B.,  of  the  San  FranGisco  Bar,  Lecturer 

on  California  Practice. 

Hbnry  Rdbkton  Faibcloooh,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  ClasBi(»l  Lit- 
erature, Lecturer  on  Roman  Law. 

Clvde  Aooi'stds  Ddniway,  Ph.  D.,  Associate  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Lecturer  on  International  Law. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LAW. 


The  purpose  of  the  Department  is  to  give  such  a  training  in  the 
fundauienlal  principleH  of  English  and  American  law  as  will  con- 
Btittite  the  beet  preparation  for  the  pnictice  of  the  profeflaion  in 
any  place  where  that  system  of  law  prevsile.  The  course  is  in- 
tended to  occupy  three  full  collegiate  years  of  the  student's  time. 
The  theory  of  the  Department  Is  that  a  funeral  university  tnin- 
ing,  in  addition  to  the  law  work  proper,  is  essential  to  adequate 
prepuration  for  the  practice  of  law.  Therefore  the  professiona) 
decree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  will  be  given  only  to  students  who 
have  had  such  training.  Those  who  have  received  the  d^ree  of 
Bachelor  of  .\rts  or  an  equivalent  degree  from  inEtitntione  of 
recognized  roIlegiat«  rank,  or  those  who  are  admitted  to  the 
fourth  year  claxH  of  the  University,  meet  the  above  requirements 
as  to  L'uiversity  training,  ami  may  therefore  complete  the  course 
in  law  in  three  years. 

However,  it  is  believed  that  the  most  advantageous  results  can 
be  attained  by  lie^fiiining  the  work  in  law  during  the  undergradu- 
ate years  in  I'onuectioii  with  other  studies  in  Che  University. 
With  this  in  view,  the  DopartmenC  permita  students  on  entering 
the  University  to  ^egi^^tHr  witli  law  as  their  major  subject,  and  to 
complete  the  first  of  the  three  years  of  the  law  course  dnriug 
their  four  undergraduate  years.  In  this  way  the  student  will 
save  a  year'f  lime  as  compared  with  those  completing  their 
undergra<luate  work  before  taking  any  law  work,  and  yet  in  no 
way  im]>air  hi?  training.  For  the  order  in  which  this  work  may 
be  taken,  see  infra  under  "Admission  to  Courses  in  Law." 

Those  entering  the  University  as  special  students  may  ordi- 
narily eon  iplete  the  courses  in  law  in  three  years  without  meeting 
the  al>ove  requirement,  hut  they  mill  rereive  no  degrre. 

Method  of  Instruction. 
In  general,  the  method  of  instruction  is  that  originated  by 
Professor Langdellol  Harvard,  and  known  as  the  "case  system." 
Cases  selected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  development  of 
the  leading  principles  of  each  subject  are  discussed  in  class  aft«r 
prelimjiiary  study  and  analysis  by  the  student. 
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ProfeMor  William  A.  Keener,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  of 
Columbia  UniversityiBtates  the  advantages  of  the  "case  system" 

aa  follows : 

"  1.  That  law,  like  other  applied  sciences,  should  be  studied  in 
its  application,  if  one  is  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  thereof. 
2.  That  this  is  entirely  feasible,  for  the  reason  that  while  the  ad- 
judged cases  are  numerous  the  principles  controlling  them  are 
comparatively  few.  3.  That  it  ih  oy  the  study  of  cases  that  one 
is  to  acquire  the  power  of  legal  reasoning,  discrimination,  and 
judgment,  qualities  indispensable  to  the  practicing  lawyer.  4. 
That  the  study  of  cases  best  develops  the  power  to  analyse  and 
to  state  clearly  and  concisely  a  uuuipiicated  state  of  facts,  a  power 
which  in  no  small  degree  distinguisheH  the  good  from  the  poor 
and  indifTerent  lawyer.  5.  That  the  system,  because  of  the  study 
of  fundamental  principles,  avoids  the  danger  of  producing  a  mere 
case  lawyer,  while  it  furnishes,  liecause  the  principles  are  studied 
in  their  application  to  facts,  an  efiectual  preventive  of  any  ten- 
dency to  mere  academic  learning.  6.  That  the  student,  by  the 
study  of  cases,  not  only  follows  the  taw  in  its  growth  and  devel- 
opment, but  thereby  acquires  tlie  habit  of  legal  thought,  wliich 
can  be  acquired  only  by  the  study  of  cases,  and  which  must  be 
ac<}uired  by  him  either  as  a  student,  or  after  he  has  liecome  a  prac- 
titioner, if  he  is  to  attain  any  success  as  a  lawyer.  7.  That  it  is 
the  best  adapted  to  exciting  and  holding  the  interest  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  is,  therefore,  best  adapted  to  making  a  lasting  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind.  8.  That  it  is  a  method  distinctly  productive 
of  individuality  in  teaching  and  of  a  scientific  spirit  of  investi- 
gation, independence,  and  self-reliance  on  the  part  of  the  stu< 

In  adopting  the  case  system  the  use  of  text-ttooks  is  not  dis- 
carded. A  constant  reference  to  them  in  connection  with  the 
subjects  taken  up  is  a  feature  of  the  system  wherever  used. 


There  is  no  admission  to  the  Department  independent  of  ad- 
mission to  the  University.  The  student  must  enter  the  Univer- 
sity either  as  undergraduate,  graduate,  or  special,  in  accordance 
witli  general  University  requirements.  Having  entered,  the 
student  may  register  tor  courses  in  law  only  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Deparimeni  stated  below.  A  condensed 
statement  ol  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University 
precedes  the  rules  governing  admission  to  the  courses  in  law. 
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ASKOSIOM  TO  THB  CNIVBRSITI. 

CRindidateH  for  admiBBion  muBt  be  at  leaat  tixteen  years  of  ajce, 
or  if  Bpecial  )^tudeDts,  Iwenl^-ont,  They  must  present  certificates 
of  ^;ood  moral  character,  and  if  from  other  collies  or  universi- 
tiea,  must  bring  letters  of  honorable  dismieaal. 
To  Undergraduate  Standing. 
Admission  to  the  University  in  full  undergraduate  standing 
implies  the  completion  of  a  (oar  years'  high  school  course,  or  its 
equivalent.  A  three  years'  high  school  course  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  prepare  for  admission  in  partial  standing.  Twenty-two 
subjects  are  included  in  the  entrance  list.  These  are  all  reduced 
to  the  unit  of  a  high  school  year,  making  thirty-three  credits, 
and  placed  on  an  eiact  equality,  except  that  subject  1  (English 
Composition)  must  be  included  in  all  entrance  groups.  Each 
entrance  credit  is  intended  to  represent  one  full  year's  work  in 
the  high  scliool,  with  daily  recitations,  two  laboratory  periods 
beinu  regarded  an  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  period- 
Fifteen  credits  are  necessary  tor  admission  in  full  standing, 
and  these  may  be  made  up  of  English  Composition  (one  credit) 
and  such  other  subjectx  (aggregating  fourteen  credits)  as  may  be 
selected  by  the  candidate.  [Until  September,  1901,  Ihirtetn  creij- 
ita  will  be  accepted  for  admission  in  full  standing.] 

Until  Septemlier,  1901,  ten  credits  will  be  accepted  for  admis- 
sion in  paTtial  tlanding.     Beginning  with  September,  1901,  ttaelve 
credits  will  be  required  for  partial  standing.    All  entrance  de- 
Qciencies  must  be  liatisfied  before  graduation. 
Entraoce  Subjects. 

1.  English  Composition  (1).    12.  Drawing  (1). 

2.  Elementary  Algebra  <2).     13.  Ancient  History  (1). 

3.  Plane  Geometry  (1).  14.  English  History  (1). 

A.  Solid  Geometry  (."i).  15.  Med.  and  Mod.  History  (1), 

5.  Trigonometry  {>^).  16.  American  History  (1). 

6.  Advanced  Algebra  (1).  17.  English  Literature  (1,  or  2). 

7.  Physics  (1).  18.  Spanish  (1). 

8.  Chemistry  (1).  ,  ■  19.  French  (2,  or  3). 

9.  Physiology  (1),  20.  German  (2,  3,  or  4). 

10.  Botany  (1).  21.  Latin  (2,  3,  or  4). 

11.  Zoology  (1).  22.  Greek  (2,  or  3). 

[The  numerals  in  parentheses  indicate  the  counting  value,  in 
^Ttdili,  of  the  various  subjects.] 
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In  special  cases,  aubjecte  not  inclu<led  in  the  eiiirauuu  nm,  hu 
»B  the  mechanical  drawing  and  ehopwork  oC  manual  tr&ining  a 
polyteclinic  schools,  may  be  offered  for  entrance  if  pursued  in  a 
manner  and  to  an  extent  satisfactory  to  the  University. 

[For  a  detailed  statement  as  to  the  preparation  requisite  in 
these  subjectfl,  see  the  University  RegUter,  which  will  be  sent  on 
application,] 

I.  On  Examination. 

Examinations  in  all  entrance  subjects  are  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  January,  May.  and  Angus t-8epteniber,  and  will  not  be 
held  at  any  other  time  or  place.  (But  see  under  "Substitutions," 
p.  8.)  Specimen  examination  papers  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Registrar, 

Candidates  for  admission  may,  if  they  prefer,  take  a  part  of 
their  examinations  a  siemestflr  or  a  year  before  they  propose  to 
enter  i  but  no  account  will  be  taken  of  examinations  passed 
more  than  a  year  before  the  proposed  time  of  entering. 


II.  On  Recommendation. 

The  University  does  not  agree,  in  advance,  to  exempt  the  grad- 
uates of  any  school  from  all  entrance  examinations.  Recom- 
mendations from  the  principal  of  any  reputable  preparatory  school 
will  be  considered,  and  examinations  waived  in  all  entrance  sub- 
jects fairly  covered  in  the  candidate's  course  of  study,  subject  to 
the  following  conditions : 

The  candidate  must  have  completed  a  full  course  in  the  school, 
and  have  been  duly  graduated  after  at  least  one  j'ear's  attend- 

The  candidate  must  be  specifically  recommended  by  the  prin- 
cipal in  the  subjects  in  which  exemption  is  sought. 

The  Faculty  reserve  the  right  to  require  an  examination  in  any 
recommended  subject,  if  for  any  reason  the  work  done  is  deemed 
insutncient  or  unsatisfactory. 

In  English  Composition  recommendations  must  be  supple- 
mented by  an  exercise  in  writing  Eciglish,  at  the  University. 

In  Physics,  Chemistry,  Physiology.  Botany,  Zoology,  Drawing, 
History,  English  Literature,  and  in  French,  German,  Latin,  and 
Greek  Prose  Composition,  various  supplementary  tests  are  im- 
posed by  the  University.  These  supplementary  tests  are  fully 
set  forth  in  the  University  RegiiUr, 


8  Dsputment  of  L«ir. 

Btfcommeodatiaaa  wQl  be  emwidered  >t  uij  time  of  tlM  jtmr, 
bat  rince,  in  general,  do  one  can  be  anorad  of  sdmioDCMi  to  the 
DniFersitjr  vitboat  examinatiOTi  in  one  or  more  rabjects,  it  in 
important  that  certiOcates  be  forwarded  as  earlj  as  poeaible. 

Blanlia  for  admiaaion  on  recomntendation  may  be  obtained  from 
tbe  K^iatrar. 

Snbstitatioiis. 

1.  Credits  eecared  bv  pawing  the  regular  entrance  examins- 
tiona  of  other  iastitationt  of  recognized  collegiate  rank,  maj  be 
ollereil  in  place  of  recommendations  from  approved  schoola,  pro- 
vided B  Butlicient  number  have  been  paaaed  to  Becare  Bdnaission 
in  regular  standing  to  the  institution  from  which  credits  are 
offered.     Partial  credits  will  not  be  oonaidered. 

2.  A  candidate  falfilling  all  tbe  reqoirements  for  admisBion  in 
fall  standing  to  Harrard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Cornell  (A.  B.  course), 
Johnn  Hopkins,  Chicago,  California  (Groups  I  or  II},  or  to  any 
Other  university  whose  entrance  requirementa  are  accepted  as 
equivalent  to  those  of  this  CTniversity,  will  be  admitted  to  pro- 
visional undergraduate  standing  without  further  testa. 

As  Special  Students. 

Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  not  be  received  as 
special  students. 

The  privileges  extended  to  special  students  are  not  intended  for 
those  who  come  directly  from  the  schools,  with  insufficient  prep- 
aration for  regular  standing,  but  for  those  who  are  qualified  by 
age,  character,  practical  experience,  and  habits  of  study  to  profit 
by  university  courses.  Such  properly  qualified  persons  may  be 
admitted  as  special  students,  without  fulfilling  the  r^;ular  en- 
trance requirements,  upon  presenting  satisfactory  credentials  and 
testimonials. 

Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  University  regulations 
M  regular  undergraduates,  and  they  may  become  candidates  for 
graduation  upon  tulQlling  all  University  requirements,  including 
those  for  entrance. 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  any  special  student  to  maintain  a  good 
standing  in  the  studies  to  which  he  is  admitted  will  at  once  sever 
his  connection  with  the  University;  and  a  special  student  sus- 
pended for  failure  in  University  work  may  be  readmitted  only 
upon  attaining  regular  undergraduate  standing. 

Blank  applications  for  admission  as  special  students  may  b^ 
obtained  from  tbe  Registrar. 


^J 
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To  Advanced  Standing. 

Students  from  other  inetitutioDB  of  recognised  collegiate  ranli, 
who  present  lettere  of  honorable  dismiBS&l,  maj  be  admitted  to 
such  standing  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Faculty  may  deem 
equitable,  but  noauch  student  can  be  given  more  than  three  years' 
advanced  credit  [ninety  hours  toward  graduation).  Every  candi- 
date is  required  to  present,  along  witti  a  catalogue  of  the  institu- 
tion in  which  he  has  studied,  a  full  statement,  duly  certified,  of 
the  studies  he  has  completed,  including  studies  passed  orcredited 
At  entrance.  Blank  applications  for  admission  to  Advanced 
Standing  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  work 
done  before  entering  the  University  must  be  filed  within  one  year 
after  matriculation ;  and  such  applications  will  not  be  received  at 
a  later  date. 

To  Gradnate  Standing. 

Graduates  of  this  University,  and  of  other  institutions  of  recog- 
nized collegiate  rank,  may  be  admitted  to  graduate  standing  in 
the  University  upon  presentation  of  diplomas  or  equivalent  cre- 
dentials. They  may  become  candidates  for  advanced  degrees 
upon  fulfilling  the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  Faculty.  In  case 
they  become  candidates  for  the  baccalaureate  degree,  the  question 
of  hours  required  for  graduation  may  be  waived,  and  the  degree 
conferred  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  thirty  houra 
of  University  work  and  the  fulfillment  of  all  major  and  minor 
requirements.  Graduate  students  not  candidates  for  any  degree 
may  be  admitted,  upon  the  approval  of  the  major  professor,  to 
such  work  as  their  previous  training  seems  to  warrant. 


ADKISSION  TO  THB  COUIUBS  IN  LAW. 

Regnlar  Undergradnates. 
Regular  undergraduates,  candidates  for  a  degree,  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  any  of  the  courses  in  law  during  the  first  year  of 
their  undergraduate  course.  On  entering  the  University  the  stu- 
dent, under  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  ol  Law,  undertakes  a  course 
of  study  which,  in  his  Qrat  year,  comprises  subjects  of  a  general 
nature  or  those  leading  up  to  the  study  of  law.  In  bis  second 
jear  he  continues  these,  and  includes  the  course  in  Elementary 
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l^w,  or  some  other  first  year  course  in  law,  under  the  ftpprovftl 
of  the  mkjor  professor.  In  the  third  year  he  includes  two  other 
courses  in  law;  in  his  fourth  year,  three  more.  In  the  last  two 
years  he  drops  a  proportionate  part  of  his  general  studies.  After 
taking  the  Bachelor  of  Arte  degree,  he  completes  the  second  and 
third  years  of  the  law  course. 

Studitnts  entering  with  at  least  one  year's  advanced  standing 
may  take  such  courses  in  law  as  wilt  enable  them  to  complete 
the  first  year  sultjects  before  takit^  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts. 

Only  the  flrst  year  law  courses  can  be  counted  toward  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts." 

Graduates. 
Students  admitted  to  graduate  standing,  who  have  not  com- 
pleted one  year  of  their  law  course,  may  undertake  all  the  first 
year  subjects  in  law  during  their  first  year  in  the  department, 
and  thus,  as  suggested  above,  complete  their  law  course  in  three 

Special  Students. 
Special  students  may  take  such  courses  in  law  as  the  major 
professor  shall  approve.    They  may  ordinarily  complete  the  law 
course  in  three  years,  but  will  receive  no  decree. 

Admission  to  Second  and  Third  Year  Courses. 

Admission  to  the  courses  o(  the  second  year  presupposes  that 
the  student  has  completed  or  is  pursuing  all  the  first  year  courses. 

Admission  to  the  third  year  courses  presupposes  that  the  stu- 
dent has  completed  or  is  pursuing  at  least  five  of  the  second  yesir 


(a)  EDtorlDij  flrsl  ^earolaaii.  Take  no  law  during  Hrst  yekri  ElemeDtary 
Lsw  seooDd  yean  two  couraeH  third  year;  three  oourBes  [ourth  rear;  and 
complete  Che  law  oourae  in  two  BrsdnalB  yaars, 

{b)  Eaterlng  seooad  year  olasa.  Take  law  courses  aa  ir  he  had  completed 
flrst-year  Hark  here.    See  (a). 

{c)  EnteTlns  third  year  claaa.  Take  Elementary  Law  and  two  coursai 
during  Brat  year;  three  oouraes  seoosd  yean  and  ci 
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,  [For  the  present  some  of  the  second  and  third  year  couraei  will 
be  given  only  in  Hlternate  yeare.  and  so  it  may  be  necesMry  for 
some  etadents  adntjtted  to  the  second  year  courses  to  take  third 
year  courses,  and  vice  vena.] 

Work  in  Law  Done  Elsewhere. 

Courses  in  Law  taken  elsewhere  will  not  be  considered  as  meet- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  Department,  except  upon  examina- 
tion in  all  the  subjects  offered.  These  examinations  may  be 
talten  at  the  time  of  the  regular  examinations  at  tlie  close  of  the 
spring  semester,  or  on  application  for  admission.  For  these  ex- 
aminations the  applicant  should  prepare  himself  by  a  study  of 
the  books  used  in  the  several  courses. 

Degrees. 

Students  of  the  University  whose  major  subject  is  Law,  on 
graduating  from  the  University  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bacbb- 
LOR  OF  Arts.  Each  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
must  present  for  graduation  a  thesis  of  not  less  than  three  thou- 
sand words  on  a  subject  to  Ije  selected  with  the  advice  of  the 
major  professor. 

Students  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  or 
its  equivalent,  and  who  have  completed  fifteen  courses  in  Law, 
exclusive  of  Elementary  Law  and  the  Special  Courses  in  Law, 
will  be  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  provided  they  have 
spent  two  years  in  resident  study  at  the  University,  one  year  of 
which  shall  have  been  as  graduate  students.  Each  canrtidate 
for  the  professional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  must  present  a 
thesis  of  not  less  than  6ve  thousand  words  on  a  subject  to  be  se- 
lected with  the  approval  of  the  major  professor. 

Admission  to  the  Bar. 

Those  holding  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  from  this  Depart- 
ment must  pass  the  State  Bar  Examinations  just  as  other  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  practice.  The  courses  offered  by  the  De- 
partment prepare  the  student  for  these  examinations. 
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COURSES  OP  nSTRDCTIOH. 

First  Tear  Coanet. 

1.  Elemnitarr  Law.— LectnrM.    No  text-book. 

Tlie  aim«of  this  eoane  &r«:  Pint,  to  give  tottadenta  ot  the 
DepartniPiit  mch  sn  introdoction  to  the  U«  u  will  enable  them 
to  paniiit-  their  further  vork  to  the  beM  adraDtage  ;  Mcondly,  to 
fCive  tJi  xtarlents  of  other  departments  a  few  general  conceptiont 
which  may  prove  of  value  to  them  in  other  work,  in  bosinew,  or 
tiliwwliere.  5  Art.,  both  temetUn. 

(AbBon,  Whiitibb,  Hall,  RBr:<OLDS,  Lawaaa.) 

2.  Contracts. — Text-book :  Keener'e  Casee  on  Contrscts- 

3  hn.,  bolk  KnuiUrt.  (Wuitnaa.) 

8.  Criminal  Law.— Text- book :  Beale's  Csaea  on  Criminal  I^w. 
May'R  ('riminal  Law  ie  recommended  for  the  atudent'a  nee 
In  eonnerli'm  with  thin  course. 

S  kri.,  both  temeiter$.  (Lbwbbb.) 

i,  Property  I,  Text-book :  Gray'a  Caaea  on  Property,  vols.  I 
and  1 1 .  Thia  courtio  includes  Peraunal  Property,  an  introdnction 
to  the  Ijaw  of  Keal  Property,  a  diacuasion  oi  the  nature  and  inci- 
deritH  of  ita  ownerihiji,  and  a  conaideretion  of  rigbta  in  anoth«r'a 
land.  3  krt.,  both  temeiten.  (Abbott.) 

S.  Torts. — Text-I>ook:  Amtta  and  Smith's  Cases  on  Torta. 

3  An.,  both  eemeitert.  (WnrrnBa.) 

S,  Equity  L-Toxt-book:  Keener 'a  Caaea  on  Equity  Juriadic- 
tlun,  vol,  I.  Thia  courae  deala  with  the  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Llmil4ition  of  E>)uity  Juri8di(;tion,  Bills  of  Peace,  Bills  of  Inter- 
pleader, Ititla  Quia  Timet  and  (^  Remove  Cloud  on  Title,  Waste, 
Trdspaas  to  Real  Eatate,  and  Nuiaance. 

(  Ari.,  both  itmeiUrt.  (Rbtholim.) 

Second  Year  Courses. 

in  Agency. 
(Rbtnoldb.) 

B.  Properly  II.  Teit-Uxik :  Gray'a  Cases  on  Property,  vols, 
III  anil  IV.  Thf  nwond  yiiar's  work  in  Property  treaU  of  the 
Aequinitliin  »f  Bval  Katate,  both  inter  vivoa  and  on  the  death  of 
the  form  or  owner.  3  hr*.,  both  ttmttten.  (Abbott.) 
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9.  Sales.— Teit-book :  Willielon'i  Caaee  on  Sales.  (Given  in 
1900-1901,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Partnerabip.) 

3  hr*.,  both  Hnuftcri.  (Hall.) 

lOo.  Carriers.— Text-book :  McClain'e  Cases  on  Carriera. 

b.  Damages.— Text-book :  Beale's  Cases  on  Damages. 
These  two  eubjecta  taken  together  comprise  one  conrse,  and  to 
obtain  credit  in  either  a  student  must  elect  both.    (Given  in 
1900-1901,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Conflict  of  Laws.) 

3  hrt.,  both  lemeiUrt.  (Lrwbbs,} 

11.  Bills  and  Notes.— Text-book :  Ames'  Cases  on  Bills  and 
Notes.  5  krt.,  both  temeileri,  (Hall.) 

12.  Trnsts.— Text- book :  Ames'  Cases  on  Trotte. 

5  hrt.,  both  temtiUrt.  (LawEBa.) 

13.  Persons.— Text- book :  Woodruff's  Cases  on  Persons.  (Given 
in  1900-1901,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Property  III.) 

t  hri.,  both  lenuiteri.  (Abbott.) 

Ua.  Common  Law  Pleading.— Text-book :  Amea'  Cases  on 
Pleading. 

b.  Equity  Pleading. — Text-book :  LangdeH'e  Cases  on  Equity 
Pleading. 

In  connection  with  these  courses,  constant  reference  to 
Code  Pleading  will  be  made.  The  two  subjects  taken  together 
comprise  one  course,  and  to  obtain  credit  in  either  a  student 
must  elect  both.  (Given  in  1901-1902,  and  alternating  there- 
after with  Evidence.) 

S  hri.,  both  umeiter».  (WHrmBR.) 

IG.  Evidence. — Text-book:  Thayer'sCaseson  Evidence.  (Given 
in  1900-1901,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Law  14.) 

)  hr$.,  both  Mmeiten.  (WiinnEB.) 

Third  Year  Courses. 

16.  Property  III. — Text-book :  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  vola. 
V  and  VI.  This  course  comprehends  Conditional  and  Future 
Interests,  Illegal  Conditions  and  Restraints,  Priority,  Conversion 
and  Election,  Joint  Ownership,  Curtesy  and  Dower.  (Given  in 
1901-1902,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Persona.) 

5  hrt.,  both  ttmeitert.  (Abbott.) 

17.  Conflict  of  Laws.— Selected  Cases.  (Given  in  1901-1902, 
and  alternating  thereafter  with  Law  10.) 

$  hn.,  both  $emetltTi.  (Le«caa.^ 
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18.  Corporations. — Text-book:  Eeener'a  Cues  on  Corporations. 
(Given  in  1900-1901,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Bquity  11.) 

S  hrt.,  both  utaeiteri.  (Kbtnolds.) 

19.  Partnership.— Text- book :  Amee'  Caeea  on  Partnership. 
(Oiv«n  in  1901-1903,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Sales.) 

S  hn.,  both  itmetUri.  <Hall.) 

20.  Equity  II.— Text-book :  Keener'e  Cases  on  Equity  Joria- 
diction,  vols.  II  and  III.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
ttideraition  of  Specilic  Performance,  Reformation  and  Kecision  of 
ConlractH.  {Given  in  1901-1902,  and  alternating  thereafter  with 
Corporations.)  9  hn.,  both  temeilert.  (Retnolds.) 

21.  Constitutional  Law.— Text- book :  Thayer's  Coses  on  Coa- 
>nal  Law.  S  hrt.,  both  temtittri.  (H&i^.) 


22.  California  Practice.- Text-book :  California  Code  of  Civil 
Procedure.  I  hr.,  both  letnttt^rt.  (Hutchinson.) 

h  efinuttrt.  (LiNDLEr.) 

21.  Roman  Law. — Text-book:  Institute  of  GaiuH. 

t  hre.,  Snd  temeeter.  (Fairclodgb.) 

26.  International  Law. — Text-book :  Snow's  Cases  on  Interna- 
tional i.aw.  f  hrt.,  both  lemetleri.  (Dcniway.) 


Moot  courts  are  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Department, 
and  the  instructors  aSHist  in  the  selection  of  cases,  and  e: 
the  briefs  and  opinions  rendered. 


Library. 
Students  supplement  the  classroom  work  by  collateral  reading 
in  the  Library,  which  contains  all  the  recent  English  and  Ameri- 
can Reports,  and  the  authoritative  text- books  on  varions  subjects. 
A  liberal  appropriation  is  mode  annnally  by  the  University  for 
additions  to  the  library. 
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Expenses  of  the  Student. 

Registration  tees  are  charged  as  follows,  payable  on  registra- 
tion: Regular  undergraduate  BtxidvntM,  ten  dullari  per  semester: 
spetrialand  partial  students,  fi/treii  dollari  per  semester.  Library 
fees  are  charged  as  follows,  payable  at  tbe  beginoing  of  each 
semester:  First  year  courses,  one  dollar  per  Bemeet«r;  second 
and  third  year  courses,  ttvo  dollart  per  semeHter. 

The  uverage  cost  of  living  in  the  University  dormitories  is  $23 
per  month.  Students  may  obtain  accommodations  elsewhere  at 
rates  to  suit  Individual  tastes  and  means. 

Self- Support  of  Students. 
No  provision  has  been  made  for  affording  direct  pecuniary  as- 
sistance to  students,  but  a  considerable  number  manage  in  one 
way  or  another  to  earn  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  eipeneet 
while  attending  the  University.  Such  opportunities  occur  in  the 
tine  of  office  and  laboratory  assistance,  personal  services  of  nu- 
merous kinds,  and  the  management  of  various   student  enter- 

The  Faculty  Committee  on  Student  Aid,  in  cotSperation  with  the 
Christian  Associations,  register  without  charge  all  students  who 
apply  for  employment,  and  supply  employers  with  student  labor 
as  demanded. 

All  inquiries  for  information  concerning  this  Department 
ehouhl  be  aildressed  to 

Nathan  Abbott, 

Stanford  University,  Cal. 


oidi  EXERCISES  di^ 

of  the 

TtNTH    ANNIVERSARY 

of  the  Opening  of 

Lelaiid  Stanford  Junior  University 


ASliEMBLY    1 


TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  I,  I90t 

Eight  p.m. 


Music :  ■'  Gloria  "  iTwelfth  Mass) 

Chorus,  led  by  J.  J.  Morris 

Prayer 

Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie 

Scripture  Reading,  Proverbs  iv 

Address  for  the  Founders  I.clamf  . 

Read  by  Dr.  J.  M   Stillman 

Address  by  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Poem.  "After  Ten  Years'       .... 
"William  J.  Neidig 


PROGRAM  (Continued) 


Music :  "  How  Lovely  Are  the  Messengers  "    J/tndf/ssokii 
Chorus 

"Pioneer  Days"  ...... 

Mrs.  Ellen  Coit  Elliott 

"President  Jordan's  Address  and  the  University 

Ideal"  

Professor  M.  B.  Anderson 

Dedication  Hymn    H'onfn  Ac  Capiam  auslavus  A.  Hull.  U.S-.V. 
(Entire  audience  joining) 

Benediction  ....... 


DEDICATION   HYMN 


II  llii>ii  ureul  ti(ni  of  l^vi-. 

Ae  here  thv  laws  men  Um 

RuKt  1.1-low.  iihivf, 

Jlo.v  tliey  thy  love  duonu. 

Tli.>n  trieii.l  ..(  men; 

Tliy  wiedom  o«-n. 

Ai'i'>-|>1   lliix  xiCl  wt>   liriiig. 

Thf  wmidere  of  the  m». 

Tlie  Hoiiiri"  "f  i>r«iBe  we  amu. 

Of  earli.  and  shy,  ihftll  b« 

Aii.l  jiraiil  our  (irHviT.i,  0  K 

"K- 

7>]ulc  witneHHeaof  Uiee, 

AiiK'ii,  iiiiicri. 

Tliy  l-o«er  i»Bhe  Icnowi 

wr„„g!it. 
FiiLliilltiied   witli   lioly   tl>r)i]([lil 

Atiil  Blriiii);  ilet<ire. 
Cotiiu,   [.'ir.1,  Hiid  own  it  thine: 
Clinic  H-itli  thy  v'>"-i'r  K-iii^-ii, 
And  hk'BS  iti«  grent  dcfiKn, 

Its  life  iiisi-ire. 


III. 
Cunji',  luvirr  ul  munkiiid. 
Mould  Uere  the  youlhhil  iiiin< 

III  thine  own  wiiy. 
Til  m'liri'liing  hi-nrlH  driiw 
liive  nindoiii  friim  on  liiiili 
Anil  with  thv  uiitt^hfiil  ey< 

O'er  nil  liold  Hway. 


igh, 


V. 

Come  th..n,  O  (/>rd,  i 
ThiB  treasured  gift,  and  ■ 

Its  life  eublime. 
K(>r  tnitli,  nn  arm  of  might;  J 
A  liulwiirk  for  the  right; 
A  imtioii'B  pride;  ft  light 

To  I'vi'ry  clime. 


VI. 

Hen'  let  thy  praisd  resound. 
Love,  joy.  itnd'pefice  abound, 

Uiiod  will  to  men ; 
And  thip  memorial  be 
Sacred  to  liberty, 
To  love  of  men  mid  tliee. 
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DIRECTORY 

The  rooms  In  the  Inner  Quadrangle  are  numbered  c 
lively,  beginning  bI  the  left  of  the  main  entrance,  ten  numbers 
being  allotted  to  each  building.  Nnmbera  120  to  160  are  in  the 
Engineering  buildingH,  south  o[  the  Quadrangle.  The  Psycholog- 
ical Laboratory  ia  in  the  brick  building  near  EB{ondite  Cottage, 
east  of  Encina  Hall.  The  Studios  are  in  the  frame  building  south 
of  the  Engineering  buildings.  The  Aesembly  Hall  ie  the  first 
building  east  of  the  Memorial  Arch  in  the  Outer  Quadrangle. 

The  office  of  the  Pbesidbnt  is  room  112. 

The  office  of  the  Rkoistrab  is  room  110. 

The  LiBRABV  occupies  the  Thomas  Welton  Stanford  Library 
Building  in  the  Outer  Quadrangle. 

The  otlice  of  tlie  AsiiisrAKT  Professob  of  Hyqibne  is  room  93. 

The  various  Departmental  oSicije  are  given  in  the  Schedule  and 
in  the  Dirbctorv  of  OrricEKs  akd  Stodsktb. 

The  University  Post,  Tel^raph,  and  Telephone  Offlce  is  Stan- 
ford VniveriHy,  Califumia. 

The  University  Railway  Station  and  EzprasB  Office  ia  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

Bequests  for  R« if i>ffr«,  blanks,  and  other  printed  matter,  and 
inquiries  regarding  terms  of  admission,  advanced  standing,  etc., 
^Otild  b«  addresBed  to  The  Rtgi»trar,  Stanford  Onivertity,  Cal. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR 

^||J;.  :tl  SiiliinliLy Kiitrunce  ExiiniiiiuticniH  U:j;in, 

""■'■'■  "'  '"''*'''y        [.      . KegintrHtion  ot  MatnciilatcU  SliidetiU. 

-I'lil.  4  \\  eduowlay  ' 

■=<']it..  r,  Tliiirnliiy    HtiiiKtruticjii  nf  Nttw  St»<lents. 

~e]i(.  '1  KrWlHy   , ,  Inntnictioii  btgins. 

-(i|it.  \:\  I'riciuy ('(iiiferriti)!  ul  Itegrees. 

•  •\,  _  liiiireil.n    J        .ThankMKJving  Itet^iip. 

>(■*■ .  i;i)  l-'ridiiy  .  ....   . .  Kiret  Semester  end*. 


■'*"'■  ''     Moii'iay   J            KegiBtration  for  Sec 

.[iin.  I     TiiBSrtay  ' 

Jim.  N     Weiliienday  ....  Instruction  iH-giiiH. 

Jan.  Id     Triilay Mid-Year  Coiiferrin):  ot  DegreeH. 

I'eti.  L'L'  SiLliirday WaaliiiigtoJi's  Hirtliilay. 

Mar.  ii  Siiiiilay Kounder'a  [lay. 

Mar  Ji.  Saturday  J    . . . .  Mid.Semoater  Rece««. 

.\|)ril  li  Sunday      ' 

May  lA  \Ve<liienday. ....  Memorial  I'ay. 

May  'J2  Tliiiri'day IiixtriictiotL  endi>. 

May  Xi  Friday Entrance  ExaminationH  Ix'gin. 

May  L'-")  Sunday. Bat'cal aureate  Sermon. 

Mav  !;(•  Mciiidav. CUm  Jtuv. 

May  -27  Tupsduy Vliinmi  l'»ay. 

May  L'S  Wt-dneaday Conmiencenieiit. 

.\u)C-  :fli  Satiinlay Kntrance  KxamiiialionH  i*i,'i". 

si'pl.  J  Tnusday        I       |;e„jstration  of  MatricnUletl  StiidtntH. 

Se].t.  '-i  Wfdnesaay  ) 

Sept.  4  Tlinraday Ki>gi»tration  of  New  SttidentH. 

Sept.  .*)  I'riclay InHtriiution  Ijegins. 

Sept.  IL'  Kriilay Conlerring  ot  Degrees, 


Tl.ureday   I 


.  .TIiaiikNgiving  Hecexa. 


Jan,       -2     Friday   lOnlrance  Kxaniinations  l)egin. 

,  ._       ,'  ■     ,-       . .  KegiBtration  for  Second  Semester. 

Jan.       I)     rucsday   * 
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JaSB   LaTSROP    i:TA!iFOKD 


TRUSTEES 

Mr. 

Timothy   Hopkins,         -          -         _ 

San  Fr»noi«» 

tTIi 

,e  lion.  Ilh-NBv  L.  DoDOB.    -        - 

-  San  Francieco 

Till- 

H.JEl.    11..HACK   D.tYIB.        -           -            - 

San  FranciBco 

Th.. 

H.in.  Tii..M.*H  B.  McFaruinu,    - 

-  San  Francisco 

Tlic 

Moil-  Gkoriie  E.  Gray, 

San  Francisco 

Th.. 

II..11.  XATirAK  W.  Spaildino,      - 

-       -    Oakland 

Til.. 

lli-n.  William  M.  Stewart, 

-  CareonCitv,  Nev. 

iTl. 

.■  lifv.   Horatio  Stkbbisb.  D.  D., 

-      Cambridge,  Mrbs. 

Mr. 

.loHKni  P.  Ghant,       -         _         _ 

San  Francisco 

Mr. 

SaMI-EI,    V.    I.EIB,      -             -             - 

-       -    San  Jose 

Mr. 

T.E..S  Slosh,        -          -          -          - 

San  Francisco 

Tlie 

llrtii.  TiiovAH  Wklton  Stanford, 

-  Melbourne,  Australia 

>rr. 

Frank  ^Fillkr, 

-  Sacramento 

Mr, 

CHARLKH   (1.    LaTHKOP,        - 

-     Stanford  University 

Mr. 

UU8SEI.L   J.    \VlLSO.V,    -             -             - 

San  Francisco 

Okfhehs  of  thr  Board  of 

■  Trustees 

Mr. 

Sami'kl  K.  Leib,          _          _          _ 

-      President 

Mr. 

IUbsell  J.  Wilson,        - 

-  Vice-Preaident 

Mr. 

Ckarlrh  G.  Latiirop, 

-      Treasurer 

Mr. 

Herbert  0.  Xabh, 

-          "        -  Secretarj- 

FACULTY  AND  OTHER  OFFICERS 


DAVID  STARR  JORDAN,  Preaident  ot  the  Univeraity. 

Xaxmin  llovtt,  Strm  Avt, 
M.  S,,  Cornell  UnlTernfly,  1 


afH-rw»nJ   Lecturer  In  Martna  Boti 

mv.  Anderaon  School  at  PenlkaBS. 

ISH:  Teucher  or  N*lural   HlBlory, 

rnillBnapolfB  Higb  School.    1K4-TS; 

Hlty,  KfTS-IB;  AaBlmant  to  the  U.  S. 

r  or  ZooloEy.    Indiana    Univereliy. 

1879-86;  Prosldeoi  ol  iDdtana  Unlvei 

■bUf.  168S-91;  PresWent  of  Ihe  Call- 

fcrnia  Academy  ot  Sciences,  181Xl-e8 

Id  cb&rge  of  Fur  Saul  iDveHIIgaliDIis, 

itaa-ta. 

JOHN  CASPER  BRANNER,  Vice-President  of  the  University, 

und  Professor  of  Geology.  IS  Alvarado  Rote. 

B.S.,  Cornell  UnfverKlty.ieai;  Ph.  D.,  Indiana  UnlTersliy.  1886.  AbiIbI- 
ant  OeologlBt.  Imperial  OeoloEloal  Survey  of  BrBill,  1875-78;  Special 
BolanlBl  tor  Thomas  A.  Edison  Id  South  America.  I8S0-B1 ;  Speolal  Agent 
of  the  U.  S.  Depanmenl  oI  Auriculturo  for  InvesIlKBtlnn  Cotton  and  ibe 
Inst-cta  nfTecllDK  It  la  Brazil.  1883-83:  TopORraphlcal  Qeologlat  or  the 
tieolo^loal  Survey  ur  PennBylvanla,  Aathraolte  DlittrlDt.  18H3-8&:  Pro- 
rcssoT  or  Geology.  iDdlaua  University,  1685-tlI,'  Btato  Oeoloilst  ot  Arkan- 
BBS,  ie8T-»2. 

OLIVER   PEEBLES    JENKINS.  Profeasor  ot  Physiology  and 
Histology.  Cedro  Cottage. 

A,  B„  Moore's  Hill  College,  18119,  A.  M.,  187«;  M.  S..  Indlano  UnlverBlty, 


A.  M..Bu11erCtilvcr»lly.  }«r7.  ProfeKSorof  Modem  Langui rob,  Dutler 
UniverHliy,  1877-BU:  Proresaor  ot  EngUab  Llteraiure,  Knoi  College, 
IBHl-M;  ProteBBoror  LlteratureandHlBlory,  PuMueUnlvarslty.  18a(-87: 
Professor  or  tlie  English  Laoanage  and  Literature,  Ualveraiij  of  lotta. 


H  Facility  and  Other  Offirers 

.lOIIN  >IAXS()S  STDXMAN,  ProfeBW)rofClieDiiBtry. 

*  Atraradu  liirf. 
fb.  El..  t'lilvErHlt}'  uf  CttlirornlB,  1814.  Pb.  D..  IBK     Anxistant  Id  Clieini*- 
irv.  I'Divemliy  iil  Calironilk.  IKS-Tt:  Sludeot  in  Cbemlatry,  StniMbsK 

t   Wilrztiiirit.  IK7S-;n:  laHlructor  In  Orgaule  aod  Q«ner>l    ChemUtrT- 

I'liiverslt)'  nf  i'alltonila,  IH^i-ta:  CbemUt  ol  the  Boatoo  aod  Amerltao 
Siiitur  Itcnnlng  CoDIHiny,  ItW-M. 

KKllNAM")  SANFORM,  Prf-teworotPIivaico. 

+50  Kingtle-i  Art. 
K  S..I'Brlhitiiel'ol1eito,  inti;  U.S..  IHU:  StuileDt.  Unlviraltr  or  Berlin. 
IxhX-KK:  [Tnt'.'KKOr  ot  Ptaynical  BclHuce,  Ut.  Morris  College.  I8n-»: 
SiiiH-Hnti'Ddi'DiorSthooIa,  ORleCnuatv.  111..  IWJ-SB:  Instructor  Id  Ptan- 
i.'h  HQd  (.-humlmry.  KDidewood  (I|]  1  High  Sclwol,  1888-W;  Protestor  ol 
rh.i.lcBl  Si-lcoea,  Lake  Forest  Unlverslly,  IHlMll. 

rilAlil.KS  liAVin  MAKX,  ProCewor  of  Civil  EiiRJneeriiig. 

557  KingtUn  Ave. 


It.  I'.  V...  t;orDi'lI  UDirorsliy,  liTX:  C.  K..  Karlsruhe  PolyteehDlcum.  18>l. 
li.HiriH'li.rlnnvIl  KngtneerlnE,  Karliinihc  PolytechDlcuni.  IHO-Bi:  U.  & 
A>hIniudI  Kn«iticer.  MlHsourT  Rlvar  ImproTsmeni,  IMH-M:  Aaalataat 
Pr..li-Ksor  of  CIvtl  Kogtnoetlng,  Cornell  Uolverslly.  18M-00;  PrafeBBorat 


PolyteehDlcum.  lUI. 

JoiversTw.  11 

'  WlFtcomlii.  imi>^l. 

1:UM:.ST  .MUNDKLL  PKA.sk,  l-rnfeasor  ot  tlie  Latin  l.an(cuagc 

:iii<<  Lituruturc.  S  Alrarttdo   Itoir. 

A   II..  Ihilvenllynl  ColorsilQ,  I1H2,  A.  M..  ItM.    (iraduate  SvtMlar.  Johns 

Ihipklns  I'nlvfTKlly.  I(lffi-H4.  t'ellnw.  IW4-Mt:  Student  atBoDo.  ItMS.  tWl: 

iiiHtructorlu  l.ailn,  SaHlh  Udlcge.   1KM:  Professor  of  L.a(lD.   Bowdotn 


t  IT.\|{|.[:,S   IIECNRY  (iH.BERT,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

433  MelviHr  .Inf. 

It  S.,  lluHir  ['ulvvrHliy,  IK7D:  M.  S.,  Indlsna  UDlvonilly.  18Ht,  Ph.  !>.. 
IHM.  AkkIhIhdi  In  Nniural  Svli^noes  aod  Modern  Languages,  Initlana 
rnfvonili.v.  1H«|-K4:  Prorsssnrot  Nalufal  History.  Unlverslly  ot  Clnoln- 
iiiill.  IBW-KH;  I'rofesRor  o[  Zoology,  ladlaEa  Dnivoralty,  ltte-91:  Aaslsl- 
ani  to  the  U.  8.  Pish  rVimmlssfon,  I88&41. 

IKHIiLAS   IU)i:(il!TaN  CAMPBEUL,  ProleHBorofBoUny. 
M  Satrttlifrm  .St. 
I'll.  M..  T^nlvcrslty  nf  Mlchlgun,  IMU,  Hb.  U.,  1086.    Teaoher  ot  Blotocy. 
I>rirnli  High  Si'hoo!.  IWS-M:  Student  at  Bonn.  Tablngon.  and  Berlin. 
1H1«-S<^  ProfesBflr ol  Bolany.  Indians  Unlvorsity,  lW8-ei. 


II.  M.  K..  Cornell  Unlverslly.  IMM,  M.  M.  E.,  I8M.  Mai-blnlst  and  Con- 
truptiir  Willi  Brown  &  Sharp  Hfi;.  Co..  Providenoe.  R.  I..  1B;S-8D^  Ma- 
chlntsl  and  Shngi  foreman.  Stralgbt  Lino  Engine  Workn.  Syracuse, 
N.  v..  IMMtl;  SuperlntsDdeni.  KlngNford  Fnundry  and  Macbloe  Wurks. 
OsH'fgu,  N.  v..  IS83-eS:  Fellow  in  Mecbanlcal  Engineering.  Coroell  Vnl- 
vrrHlty.  IKW-ST,  Asslslant  Professor,  1»f'-ei;  ProfesKor  ot  Macbloe 
rvdiirr,  ITnlverritty  of  Wliuoniln,  IWI-W. 

•  Absi'Ut  Du  leave.  Itul-M. 
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KWALD  FLUGEL,  Protegsor  of  Englixli  Pliilology. 

I15i  Ciiwper  m. 

Pb,  D..  UalvcrHltyol  Leipilg.  lS«a.    Studenl.  UalTemitlsa  ot  Freiburg 
and  Leipzig.  IRK-W;  Prlval  Docent,  Uolrersltj  of  Leipzig,  1M8-W. 

CriARI.KS  ItKNJAMIS  WISG,  ProfeMor  or  StruoUirul  En- 
gin  eerint;.  34^  Liiir'ibi  Art. 
C.  K.,  Cornell  Unlvemlij.  ltu«.  i'ellow  In  Clvtl  EogineerlnK.  CornHI 
UnirHrHltjr.  18M-»;.  Inmruvtor,  lltttT-WJ.  AmilHtiiDt  ProTeascir.  IIM)-U1:  Ku- 
Klooer,  Pompion  (N.  J.)  Puwilor  Co..  IMW,  Phoenix  Powder  Co.,  FaniiiDK- 
ilftle.  K.  J.,  ISSB;  Asslntant  Kaglneer,  Berlin  (OonD.)  Iron  BrldMe  <'u-. 
]>4W-M;  ProlcBSor  of  BrlJK"  uml  Hyilruulic  Engineering,  Unlverxil.T  nf 
WUiv.nsln.  IHBI-W. 

KItANK  ANGKU,.  Pr.>feMsi.r  of  Psjcl.ol.jjiy. 

lOOr,  Rryiint  Si. 
II.  S.,Unlveriillyuf  VennoDl,  IMS:  Pti.  D..  UnN'mllv  of  LeIlizlK.  iWf. 
L.  H.  U,  UnfvoiHltS'  of  Vermont,  laW.    Teaolier  In  WnHbinnion  (IJ  <'.) 
High  Siiluwl.  IWIWIT:  AMlhlBnlProteswirot  Piiychology.Oom.'II  Uuivi-r- 
Hltf.  IHIIl-M. 

•LKANDKR  MUXKlt  H08KINS,  Profesaur  of  A|.|.li.il  Mall.e- 
iiiilticR.  [In    K»ru^tr.\ 

B.  C.  E.  and  B.  S.,  UDlvursltr  of  WlHeonHla.  IKM,  M.  H.  t((K>.  C.  K.  IXKT. 


lUHlKliT  KIKiAll  ALLARDICK,  l>ro[eM8or  ot  Mntlieiiiatb^. 

m  Unlriitifrni  St. 
A.  M.,  Unlvunlty  of  BJiuliurg,  IHIti.  Dailor  Srholar  in  Matl>emitil< 
ITnlvorally  ot    Edlnburg,   IXmt-IM,    llrummond  Sobolar  In  Mutheniiiil> 


\Vr[,I,IAM  KIJ9SKI.L  Dl'DLEY,  Pr.)te»9or  of  R<itunv. 

9  Miaradu  R;„ 

».  S.,  Cornsll  UnlvurMiji.  l«J.  M. 

Penlkese.  I»74,  Hnrirard  Unlver«lly,  ...  .  _ 

Bnrlin.   ian-88:  Inilriictor  In  flotitny,  Curuell    Unlvenlt] 


rsltleii  or  Stram' 


AIHilTSTUS  TABEK  MUKRAV,  PrufHKUor  .if  Greek,  aiirt  St-cre- 
tiiry  of  tlie  Faculty.  Itil9  HrtjaiU  Si. 

A.  B..  Hiiverford  College,  1XM:  Ph.  D.,  JohnH  HopklUH  Uniiersll)'.  IHBO. 
Fellow  In  JohOH  HopklnH  Ualverxliy,  1»IT-W>:  Proreinorof  Greek,  Earl- 
ham  College,  ItWS-WI;  atudent,  rnfveralHes  of  Leipzig  nud  Bprlln. 
IWU-UT;  PrvfeHBOr  of  Greek.  ColonulDlJollfgu.  IWI-W. 

.rULElIS  GOEKKL,  ProfeRBor  of  Geniiaiiii:  Literature  anil  Pliil- 
ology. Il!47  '.'oii'pfr  SI. 
Pb.  D,.UDlveniltf  u(  TllblDgeo.   DM.    Siudeni.   llalvfrnlty  of  Leipylg. 
1S?»-Sl;  Inatruotor  In  German.  Johns  H..pklnHlliiiv.TKliy,l(«-iW;  Pjllior 
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NATHAN  ABBOTT,  ProfeMOr  of  Law. 

tl  JjOtutn  St. 

A.  B.,  Vule  UDlvemlir,  1877;  LL,  B.,  BoilOB  Ualvenlir.  1M«.  Prt.r»wt 
□I  Law.  University  at  MlcblK*s,  18B1-M;  proroasoror  Lbw.  N-orthnulern 
UnlVLTsKj,  inU-M. 

JOHN  EKNST  MATZKE,  ProlcsHorof  Romanic  Lannniagee. 
4  Alvamda  Jtoa. 
A.  B..  Hnpe CullUBp.  \9»i:  Pb.  D.,  JuhDS  Hopkins  tJalrerallf.  1888.    Pro- 
luiiHUrul  Freni-b.BowdoinColleKe-llW-W;  ProMsBnror  tbe  RomaDleI.*>- 
Kuigi's.  Indlttnu  VnlTerBlij.  ItWi^l;    AssooUte  la  Ibe  RoiDkDic  L>n- 
Kuae«<i>  JobnxHapklaaUDlvrrsllr.lWl-tfS. 

tGEORGE  MAXN  RICHARDSON,  ProfeBHor  of  Organic  Chem- 
istry. [Bahiuiore,  Md.) 
A.  C,  I.ebleh  Untverslty.  INK:  Pb.  D..  JrjbDi  HapklBS  UniverHttr  ia» 
lDslnictorIuiJusD[llailceCliemk'alADal;NlH.LebEgta  UDlvenUr.  IWIS-W: 
Veiluv  In  Chemliiiry.  Jobna  Hopklos  Unlvenii;,  ISaHU;  InmnictDr  In 
Organic  Chemistry,  Lehlgb  UblTenity,  IGSO-lll. 

JAMES  OWEN  GRIFFIN,  ProfeBBor  of  German. 

ti  Alvarado  Roir. 

<iriiduat(!  <if  the  PcnDsylvDBlB  Stale  Normal  5cb<>ol.  is;3.  Teacbor  <d 
IVuuMjIvuiilaSiftio  Normal  SchonI,  lg7S-T4:  Prlnrlpttl,  UnQdiilu  {M.  y.) 
Acadpmy,  IM7t-;U;  Studenl.  Univemlly  or  Odlllagen,  ltns-«ll:  PrlncLIWI 
i>r  Ih'lawUTT  Ai.'u<lemy  IDelbl.  N.  Y.|.  ll>Xi-»;  Iniitnictor  In  German,  Cor- 
nell University.  Ixsa-BI,  Kaglairar.  lglW-«l. 

•  WALTKIt  MILLER.  Protesaor  of  Classical  Philology. 

[-Inn  .frtor,  Mich.] 
A  M..  UolViTNlIy  uf  Michigan,  IBM.  SludenC,  Unlverslt;  or  I.t<lpzi|i. 
l«W-tt,  IBW-Bl;  Monibarof  ibe  AmerloaD  Scbool  of  CIuibIckI  Studies  at 
AlbeDH,  1I*«&-W;  InalructurlD  Greek,  Unlveraltj  of  Mlcblgao.  I»te-8T,  In- 
ainicior  In  Latin  anil  Sangkrlt,  1887-88,  Acifqg  ABslBlaDt  Professor. 
INM-S9:  Senior  Knyal  Arcbu^oloKlcal  Scmlcarv,  University  of  Leipzig, 
irau-Hl;  AsaoclBLoProtesaorof  Gresk.  Dnlverally  of  MfSBOurl,  lg«l-M. 


Indiana  UnlverKlij,l»( 
Professor  ot  Pure  Muth' 


A.  B.,  Doano  College,   isaa;  Graduate,  AnduTer  Theological  Semfnarr, 
IKS;  A.  M.,  Uaane  Cullege,  IW-^    Pa^ilor.  Congregaltunal  Churah.  Waco, 

Neb.,  iH95-n;  PruFesaorof  Miatoryand  BnglUta  Literature.  Doane  Col  leue. 
Ititn-IU:  Sludenl,  XIalveislty  of  Leipite,  ISOU-OI, 

ORRIN  LESLIE  ELLIOTT,  Registrar. 

Pb.  B.,  Cornell  UniTeralty.  I8ffi,  Ph.  D.,  IW 

Political  Soleooe.  Cornell  UnlTerally.    188^.88.  Inmruotor  ._    . 

1888-81,  AaaUtani  Regislrar  aod  Presldent'i  Secretary.  IBSIMII. 


•  Abtent  on  leave,  IW\-<H. 
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VEBSON  LYMAN  KELLOGG,  Protefiaor  of  Entomology. 

19  Salvatierra  St. 
B.  S.,  UniTerBity  of  KaasBB,  18MI.  M.  S.,  1B«.    Student,  Cornell  Uolver- 
Btty.  tK>l.  UD<vt;r»ii;  of  Lelpilif,  1803;  AsuUlitDt  FrofeHgoroi  Enlflmol- 
ogj.  Onlverally  of  Knnsfts,  1880-93,  Assoelftle  ProtBBBor,  18B3-W. 

BOLTON  COIT  BROWN,  ProfeHsor  of  Drawing  and  Painting, 
374  Kinggley  Are. 
B.  P.,  Syraouse  UDfyerslIj,   I»«,  M.  P..  I8W.    laslructor  in  Freebaad 

GDVerDmeDt  An  School  SDa'Parkdiiie  Art  Sohool,  Toronlo,  tm-M:  Id- 
struolor  In  Art,  Buobtel  CoUeKC<  iwo-fll. 

JAMER  PERRIN  SMITH,  Professor  of    Mineralogy  and  Pale- 
ontology. 1035  Bryant  St. 
A.  M..  Vauderbllt  UatverHity,  IBM;  Pb.   D..   Unlveraltj  at  GatllugaD, 
IBB-.!.    Assislaat  Oeoloelsl  and  Cbemist,  ArksnaaB  Qeologloal  Sunsy. 
188T~»0. 

LIONEL  REMOND  LENOX,  Profusaor  of  Analytical  Chemistry. 

Caitro. 
I  a  College.  1688.    AHslntanl  CbemlBt,  Betblebem  Iroa  Co., 
looi,    lusLruuiur  In   CbemlBtrr,   LpliUb  UnlverBlly.    IRgS-DI;   CtaemUt, 
Orilaanoe  Department.  U.  S.  N.,  WasblugtoD,  D.  C.  ieS1-Si. 

IIENKY  RUSIITON  FAIRCLOUGK,  ProfeeBor  ot  ClaBsical  Lit- 
erature. 6  Alvarado  Row. 
A.  B.,  Unlveralty  of  Toronlo,  IB83,  A.  M..  18;«;  Pb.  U..  JobnB  Hophliis 
Unlvsrr^lty.  I»«.  Fello»  in  Classtoa,  UnlTeralty  Collage.  Toronlo, 
1883-81;  ClBBsloaland  Engltsb  MB»ler,  BrochTtlle  Hieb  Scbool,  lf84-8ft; 
OraduBleScbolBr,JobnBHoph{QiUDlverxit;.l889-BT,  Fellow,  I8»7;  Lee- 
lurer  In  Greek  and  Ancient  History,  UulTeraltj  College,  Toronto.  i887-»S, 

MAX  FARRAND,  Professor  of  History. 

159  Encina  Hall. 
A.  B..  PrlDoetob  UulTer^ily,  ISM,  A.  H..  18>3,  Pb.  D..  ItOB.  BoudlDOt 
PbUow  Id  HUtory,  Princeton  University,  1809-93,  Fellow  In  Soolal 
Sclenoe,  IS>3-M;  Student.  UnlverBltleB  of  Leipzig  and  Heidelberg, 
18R1-M;  Ibstruclor  In  History,  WcsleyHD  UDlTerslty,  18M-gB,  ABBOulate 
PtoteBBor,  IWH-W.  ProIesBor,  IGW-ISOI. 

JOHN  J.  HALSEY,  Acting  Profcsaor  of  Economics. 

1017  Bryant  St. 
A,  B.,  Unfverelty  of  Chicago,  1870.  A.  M.,  1873;  LL.  D..  Centre  College, 
1897.    Professor  of  Political  and  Social  SolenoB,  Lake  Forest  Uniirorslty, 

ALPHONSO   GERALD   NEWCOMER,  Associate  Professor  of 
English.  Foreit  Court. 

A.  B..  UDHerslty  of  Michigan.  1887;  A.  M..  Cornell  UnlvorHlly,  1888. 
Fellow  Id  ClaBsIcs,  Cornell  UDlverslty.  IWIT-SS;  Principal.  Mt.  Morris 
(Ill.)H.S..  1888-89;  Instructor  lb  Latin  and  French, Kdoi  College,  1889-91. 

ARTHUR  BRIDGMAN  CLAUK,  Aaaociate  Profeasor  of   Draw- 
ing. ColUgf   Terrace. 

B.  Ar.,  Syracuse  ITnWorHlty,  18S8.  M.  Ar..  1801.  Director  at  Trade 
Sobools  and  IbBlrucIor  la  Drnwlag.  New  York  Slate  Reformatory,  El- 
mlra,  N,  Y  ,  1888-89;  Instructor  IQ   Architeotutfl,  SlfMUM  tttViw^iVs , 
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t  HEKBKKT  CFIAKLKS  NASH,  Librarian. 

[Vhtrr.n,.,.t,   iai. 
VU'D  OonsuJof  Ihe  Uiill«iSmt8«  »l  Niop.  Pruuae.  ISTT-SI ;  Prlvati' s.-v- 
rptbrir  lu  Ibi-  Hun    Leland  KUatonl,  l)m-IIS:  Secreiary   ur   [he  Buan)  ot 
TiiiiIerH.  L.-lunil  Siunronl  Jr.  Uolveniltj-,  since  IW). 

KHANK  MACk'm,KAKI,AN)>,  A^wwiate  ProW-or  of  liiHtolouy, 
467  FoTi'.t  Air.' 
i%  II.IX-PUUH  Unlvcnlly.  IMV:  A.M..  Lelaod  StBDfurd  Jr.  UalverH)[v 
IHKI;  I'll.  U.  I'uiversliy  oF  Wllriliunt.  IIW.  AHalHtant  In  tlloluitv  lie 
(■»u«  L-nlv,.r«li.v.  Iiwt-ai:  Pn.feKur  ur  moH*y.  Ollvei  Colleirr.  I8>«'-W. 
Slmli'Ol.  WUr/.l.uiv.  ZilHcll,  ami  Nmiilea,  IHM-W. 

iil':ii|:i;l-:  CLIXTON   I'IUCE,  AHFK>cinti>  rmrfs»i)rotZ.(olouj-. 
.■  Siihntierra  'St. 
II  S.Hcl'HUw  tTnlvemiif.  '>*>•  Ph.D..  LbUdiI  Stiiurnnl  Jr.  Uuli-ersiiy. 

..I  Miiuii-li.'wir^!"!,  '     *■   ■    "  "  "      ■  -.      u  verHiiy 

,IO!IN  CII.VULKS  LOUSSItl'RY  FISri,  Aawniate  Pmfea»or  ..( 

Civil  Kri>!im-iTiii(t.  a*S  Liur-ohi  Are. 

<'   K  .('..irtLi'll  I'nti'irr^llv.  \iW'l.    iDijlrui'lor  In  Civil  EDKlnrvrlQg,  C^nirir 

•  l:l.l,\V(>0|i  I'.  (TIlltKllLKY,  A^WK-iate   Priifesnor   of   E.Iik-ii- 

lii'M.  (.\V»'   York  Vii».\ 

A.   It.,  liuliann  L'ulvar>iiy.  IHI1.    Profeswir  nl  Pb;t<ieul  Suipuoi-,   Viii. 

i-riiiim  rnivrrslty  (Iml),  IMl-lH.  Pmldent.  IWA-IM;  Superlnii-ud^ui  ur 
Cfiy  Si'li»i>i^.  Shq  lUfiro,  Cul.,  IWrt-iiK 

•M  \1!Y  HnllKHTS  SMITH.  Associate  Protesaor  of  84>cioloL'v 
[.V*"   r.,rt  tViv'. 
l>li  It..  |-.ini<-11 1'nivarHliy,  IMi.  M.  S.,  l!*8);  Pb.  U.,  Lelaad  Siiiaf-ril  Jr 
fnliiTsily,  IWil.    T-Bohcr  of  History,  Wiisnln|{t<>D,  D.  C.  Hl(th  Sah.K.I. 
iHSiJsi;  Trai-lHTi>[Hl«t.iry,  Prl<Bl«  SohcM.I.  ClnolnoHil,  O.,  imtt-iW:  m. 
Ntnici'ir  in  Hiniory  iiud  Kwiuimli-s.  Wcllesiey  C.iUfigp,  ihkHii,  Ri-K-lstrur 


t'M> 


•il.VDH  AriirsTr.<  l>t'SI\VAY,  AMSocint«Pi^)ff«iior  of    Mis- 

A    ll.dirm-n  riili-i,'r»iiy.  1««;  A.  M.,  Harvard  Unlvenilty,  ItW.  1*1,.  ti. 
isur    jiiKinirlor  In  lIlMory.  Hurvjrd  tTnlversitj  uud  Radoiilli-  l.k>Ile|.-i'. 

tilUlllUK  AllClimALH  I'LAKK,  S^cn-tary  to  tlie  llnivernitv. 

r  Al,ara<l»  It,,,,-.' 

II.  I...  I'uivflnilly  .If  MinD>'s«ta,   IWI.    Rwn'lary.  I'.  S.  Fur  Seitl  <;,mi 
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cr.AKKK   HUTLEK   WHLTTIKB,  Asaotiftte  Pn>feH9or  of  L»w. 
9  Snlvalierra  St. 
A.n..  I^lftfldSlanlorUJf.  Culverslty.lMS:  LL.  R,  Harrikrd  UnlvtitHlty. 

JAMICS  PARKER  IIAI.L,  Asaociate  Pnitessor  of  Law. 

l.hifvlu  Are.'iiid  Hamonn  St. 
A.  ll.i^rDellUnlveniUT.  i«H:  I.L    H..  HurvsrU  UnlverMlty,  IWT.    Leo- 
mii.-r  Id  Luk,  Un[v«r»ily  ut  Huflulu,  IWH-1W«]. 

•('I,I':mKNT  AUSTIN  COPEf.ANK.  AasoctaH^Profeasorof  Ekc- 

tricHt  Kngiti»>ering.  [Lin  Aiigtlet.] 

M.  r...  CuroeU  Untvemlt;.    IKBA.      SecreUry.    Rleotrlc    Rapid    Trsn^ilt 

StreuICurOo..  SuoDleKo.  IMW-M;  F.levUlulmn.Coppatgueea  HlulDsCki., 

ItlilKU.  Arlx.,  IHM-ei;  Asslsiuui  SuporlDii'DdeDi.  EdlHua  EleotrloalCo.. 

(iKDltliK  .IA^^KS  PEfliOE,  Artsociate  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Plant  PlivHioloif}-.  94S  Bryant  Si. 

U.S..  HarvaraUnlverKily.  INK):  PU.  1>.,  UuLvarstLjDt  I«i|iitK,  IBM.  A>- 
sfstunt  Id  llciLHUT,  Harvard  t'nlverslly  and  RadclIKe  Cullege,  IHKMM: 
IMrker  (Vllow  la  Harvard  UalvrrHlly.  HludylDI  Id  Boon.  I^lpllg.  aod 
Munich.  IHU'I-'JI:    Asslntaot  PmruKMir  ol  Boiany,  ludian*   Unlvenlly, 

IIKKMAN    1)1-:  CLERCHl    STEARNS.    Awoi-iate    Professor    of 
Pliyi'ius.  3  Sali-atierra  SI. 

A.  a..  L-^laml  Stanford  Jr.  LTDlvornlty,  IXUJ,  A.  H..  IIN3.  SludsiK.  Uul- 
vmUy  uf  IkTlln.  1X»T-IMI. 

(H.IVKR  MARTIN  JOHNSTON.  Afsociate  Professor  of  Romanic 

Ijinniiages.  67.'i  Ilamillim  Arf. 

A.  n..  MlHHlsalupl  I^olleSH.  IHI).  A.  M..  I<«H;  Pb.  U.,  JohoH  Hopklus  Uul- 
vnrritly.  I«UH.  I'riDcipal.  Pn'paruiurv  Ivpartmuut,  MImhIhhIpvI  UiUhka. 
ItWMil.I'rof.-sa.worEDKllBhana  HI«ior>-,  IMtl-BS:  Pfllow  la  JotanH  Hiip- 
ktu«  UolverKity.  IWH-W:  I^vturer  la  H'reiiDb  i^iloluKy-  Uryn  MawrCul- 

STIOWART  WOODFORII  YOtING,  Associate  ProfesHor  of  Chem- 
imrv.  I'J  Snlratitrm  SI. 

It,  S..  cdroi'll  UalverBliy.  I8UII,  A-NixtaDi  in  CliemlBirr.  (.■omell  Unlviir- 
xiiy.  IHUU-Dl:  iD^truBtiir  In  L'bemUtry.  SwartbDHirt:  College.  IMH-H.'). 

.MKI.VfS  (III.IIKRT  KOIXIK,  AHKociule  Librarian. 


JOHN  t'LKSIIER  NEWSOM,  AxsuL-iate  Professor  of  Miiiiiigaii<l 
Metallurgy.  10  AU'anidu  Row. 

A.  II.,  lodlaua  UaivarNlty.  IWI.  A.  M..  l^-lnoa  »ttiDtard  Jr.  UDlverxllv. 
ima.  Ph.  U..  Iffil;   As-il>taut.  ArkanBUH  (iwluKloal  Survey.  ItWI-Wi:   Ju- 
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:  EPHRAIM  DOUGLASS  ADAMS,  Aasodkte  Profeesor  of  Hi»- 
tory.  {Larrfnef.  KantOM.] 

A.  B  .  t'clnnlij  ot  Hlcblgmn.  WT.  Pb.  D..  im.  PrlBclpal  of  Hlib 
Srbo-':.  Mtiir^Cor.  Is.  ISK;  Priselpal  of  Rleb  School.  SscIbbw.  MIctt.. 
!■*«:  SiiMlkl  Ar*ul  Id  CbarfC  or  Slreel  ttallwBri.  Elenmih  Ceaanl. 
Wkhblnehi'i.  D  C  .  >mt:  Aniitsot  PnittSMr  moa  ^terw^nl  Profeuorof 
L.'jivpekii  HUtory.  t'Diirnlii  oF  Kaasu.  ISBI-ISOL 


sits,  ii^-  P>  b  ■  trDiTcreliT  o[  CbicmtD,  IW7.  SunMr  I\»iErKdDk» 
^-b<:>r  Id  KPODOmics.  UDlTerati;  ot  Toroato.  ISM.  Hkckemie  Fellov  in 
Pi>:iiical  Science.  ltV*-».  ET»n[D;r  Is  t-^oDoulei  viil  OiDBitintioDKl 
HT4:ory  ItM-H::  FeLloir  In  ti^ooDOmicn  *nd  Sociolon.  Columbia  DDiTcr 


in  RallTBT  K*le  Grtaran«ei.  IBOI. 

HESKY  WINCHE^^TER  ROLFE,  AseocUto  Professor  of  Gre*k. 
4S3  3felrilU  Are. 
A.  B..  AmbrrsI  College.  IBSO.  A.  M..  1B8&.    Studenl.  DnlTerslt;  or  L«1p- 


a  Leclurer, 


0  EDgllili.  Cornell  rnlTenltf.  tt<8S-§S:  Profeuo 

"eee.  IWo-eO:  Leclnrer  on  Lmtin  Lltemu 

airenliy or PeDD>rlT»DU.  ltfil-B9:  Unire 


KIRT  ESTE3  HOWAKD,  Acting  Aasociit*  Professor  ot  Politi- 
cal ircience.  363  itehilh  Art. 
A.  1) .  n'rsitrn  RcitTTe  L'DlvfrKit;.  IM3.  A.  M..  IHM:    Grrndskte    Lkne 

Thcol.iBlial  S-mlniir.T.  lt««.  Pnsior.  First  presbyiarlan  Cburcti.  Bkt 
niy.  Mich  .  IfW-Hli  Pastor.  Flrsl  PresbilerHD  Cburoh,  develnDd  O 
W>i>-9-.':  Pastor.  Las  ADgeles,Csl..  l^iJIt:  Slodant.  Harranl  CDlTerallr' 

•KARL  G.  KEXDTOKFF,  AssisUnt  Professor  of  German. 

[/n  Europe.] 
A.  M.,  Lelmd  Siantord  Jr.  rnlverslty.  UM.  Pb   D.,  18W,    Btudent.  Unl- 
VLT.sIt  J  of  OlertBGD.  IBKt-Ni,  UDlrershr  or  Kiel.  IMS-SI. 

EDWIN  DILLEK  STARBUCK,  Assistant  Profeaaor  of  I'^luca- 
tion.  360  KingtUy  Are. 

A.  B..  iDdlaa*  UalrersllF.  11W1;  A.  M..  Hnrrknl  Uulfenlt;.  IMG:  Pti.  D.. 
Clurk  UnUiTKily,  INBT.  Tnacber  of  MathemaUoi  BDd  Latin,  Sploelsod 
[Tnd.)  Arademy.  IWOfil:  Profpxsor  of  MaltaemnllcH,  VluoeDnss  (Ind.) 
Ualversit];,  LWI-83;  Felluir  Id  Payobologr,  Clnrk  UDlrenllr,  l«IS-e7. 

HAROLD  HEATH,  AsaisUnt  Professor  of  Zoology. 

8S5  Waotrly  St. 
A.    B.,   OhloWoBleySD    Onlyerglly,    ISflS;   Pb.  D.,  DnIiersItT  of  Psdd- 
aylvnola,  1I«S.    Aisislaal  la  Bfologf ,  OhloWesleyanUblvenftT.  1801-03; 
ProfesBor  of  Blologr.  UnlTeniUr  of  ibe  PaclHo.  Isij-W;  Harrison  Fellow 
In  Zootogy,  UDirarsltj  of  PeUDiJlvaain,  IWS-BS. 
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SAMUEL  JACKSON  BABNETT,  AeeiBtant  ProEeeaorof  Phveice. 

J07  Eneina  I  fall. 
A.  B ,  UniTeraity  ot  Doovtr,  1B»4.  Ph.  D.,  Cornell  UnEverHitj.  1898.    In- 

lu  AHlronoiutcal  UMsrvalory,' University  of  Virginia,  IWMM.  uud  In- 
Blmctor  In  Aatronomj,  IKM;  Univcraity  Sobolsr  and  Fallow  in  Pbyiloa. 
Cornell  UDlvarallT.  IWA-W;  InslruDinr  and  orternard  Frofuasor  or 
Ph.Tilua,  CuloruloCollegs,  IWB-IM). 

•JACKSON   ELI  REYNOLDS,  AsBistantProtesaor  of  I^w. 

[.V«io  York  City.] 
A.  B.,  Lelind  Stanford  Jr.  University,  IBM  ;  LL.B.,  Columbia  UalToralty, 


a..  UnlveriUc  at  NeTada.  1803;  A.  B..  L-elaDdSMnfonl  Jr.  Unlvsralty. 
I;  Student,  Harvard  Law  Sobool,  l»8-M. 


Medical   Colluae.    IKW.    InHlraolor 
Cooper  MedlealColloije,  IfW-IBOU. 

PIERKK  JOSEPH   FBEIN,    AasisUnt    Profeaeor  of    Romanic 

Languages.  7?7  Cvwper  St. 

A.  B..  William*  College.  IXM;  Ph.  D.,  Johui  Hopklni  Univeraity.  l»ft. 
Instructor  In  t'reacb  and  Gmeh,  Oatau  College,  IHUS-Ui:  Fellow  Id  Jotini 
HopkluaUnlveralty,  lg»8-M. 

FREDKKICK  JOHN  ROGERS,  AsgisUnt  Frofeesor  of  Phvek-B. 
630  Bnjaiit  St. 

M.  S.,  Cornell  UnlrerBlly.  isei.  loBtruolar  In  Pbyslcs,  Coraell  Univer- 
ally,  iHua-iwa 

LILLIE  JANE  MARTIN,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psvcholi^v. 

IS  Salvatifrra  St. 
A.   B.,  Valvar  Coll'tgc.   IfR).    Teacher  o[   Science,  Indianapolis   High 
Sctaool,   1K«0-W:   vlce-Prlnclpat   and   Head  of  Department  ol  Science, 


HANS    FREDERICK    BLICHFELDT,     Assistant  Pnitessor  of 
Matlieniatics.  Ilamillijn  Ave.,  Anhby  Addition. 

A.  B..Leland  Stanford  Jr.  Unlierally.  1W»;  Ph.  D.,  Unlreralty  ol  Lelp- 

itg,  I8W, 

MARATHON'   MONTROSE    RAMSEY,   Assistant    Professor   of 
^'piiniHh.  14  Laiiien  Ht. 

D.  S  .  Columbian  Unlvomliy,  18S).  A.  M„  1»».  iDRtrnetor  in  SpauUh, 
Columbian  ITnlvemity.  1K>4-M.  HrofcHaor  ol  Romanic  Laaguagen,  1WI9- 
IVIU.  Kollow  by  CourlCKy.  Jobni  Hopkins  UDlvemlty.  lUUO-Ol. 

•  Absent  on  Icaye.  IDOl-oa. 
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CIIARLKS  HENRY  KIGBER,  AnisUnt  ProtMsor  of    Phir.»- 
■•Phy-  me    tVartrly  Xt. 

A.  B.,  UuiTenlif  ot  Cklltornlk,  IMS;  A.  H.,  H»rT>id  UDlTSrslir  IMI 
PC.  1)..  IWii.  Prlnelpal  at  Sobooli.  Pluervllle.  CkL.  IfOt-ai-  Mauler 
Mutbemkllci.  BalmoDt  Sebool.  IBII-M:  Aulttuit  In  PbllOMnrtic  H&r- 
vsr<l  UnlveniltT,  IB»e-llWl.  *^' 

Cctl.BERT    ('EARLES,  AwitiUnt    ProfesBoroI    RoDiftaio    I^n- 

gusg*a.  S  Alraradu  Ron: 

A  B  .  WulMRD  L'slverxltT.  ISM;  Fli.  D..  UnlnnltTOtl^lptlB.  isy    |a 

■iruoiur  la  Frvncb  Uil  IibIIu.  iDdlasa  UDlvanltT,  IWB-IflUI^  AaHoelaw 

PnileMior  ut  KuKlixb  >nd  Madeni  L*bcub8>^.  Uolvenltj  or  ArkBiiM&i'. 

liKOKUE  ABKAM    MILLER,    Axsitittiit   ProfesBOr    of    Matbe- 
nialica.  leo  Kuriua  Hall. 

A.  a..  Uublenheni  ColleRe.  Lsn;  Ph.  D.  Camberlaod  UalvaraUy.  laa 
Pnitesmirof  Uuthenmtlos,  Eureka  CalleKc.  ItM-M;  Inmrnctor  la  Matbe- 
maitu*.  ITDlviTiillT  o(  Mlcbliao,  ]>ia-t6;  Studeat.  UBlTCnltlM  of  l^lu- 
liKUDd  Pari*.  It«r>-V7:  Inttructor  la  MaibemailcB.  (Joniell  UaUi-nltv 
IIVT-ltllJL    InHtruL-lor  in  MMhemMlci.  UdIxthUj  oI  Cbtoago.  Hutnmi-r 

IIAYMO.VIi    MACl><>NAI.ri     ALI>KN,    AsaisUnt    Professor     o( 
Kn^tlisli  Literature  and  lihetoHi-.  TOI  Bryanl  Si. 

A  ll.t'utverHLtyof  PFDDsylvaDla.lHI;  A.H.HarvardUDlTantU*  ii«M' 
Ph.  II..  UDlvsrnll;  a[  PenDxylvaDta.  IBM.  iQitniotor  In  EDSllab.  Colum- 
Llao  Cninjmnr,  WuHblnKUm,  D.  C  lBW-«;  AMlilani  InEnstliib.  liar- 
varil  Unlvemlly,  l'*>»-V7;  Senior  Fellow  Lo  F.ngllHh,  Uolveralty  of  I'eDn- 

sylvaDln.  IW-iM.  Inairuotor,  18W-I9UI. 

Wd.I.fAM   ALPHA  COOPER,  AeBintimtProfeBaor  of  Gennai). 
IS3  l.yltuit  Avt. 
A   It .  M»rl<-iia  Collese,  leW.  A.  U.,  IMC     Student.  Unlveniillesor  Boud 
I^'lpilft.  and  Puri^.  llW-Ut:  Iniilniolur  la  Oerman  and  FrvDcb,  Hurletia 

Culli'in.-.  I)iu!>-W,  ProleHsnr,  IMW-IUUI. 

KLKAXOIt  llltOOKS  PEARSON,  AsgisUnt  Protester  ol  Eng- 
lixli.  364  Kiugilrg  .Inc. 

A   tl .  [-niT.-n<lij  ot  Mli'blKBD.  IWl.    Prlnolpal.  Caillllela  Hall,  IWT-Wt. 

•  WILLIAM  FREEMAN  SNOW.  ABsiHtjint  Profeaeorof  llygiem- 
[Baltimorf,  Md.] 
A.  II.,  LHHDd  SlADtord  Jr.  Ualveniltf,  ItM;  A.  M..  IWT:  M.  D.,  Coopor 
Medical  Col luue.  IWii. 

;.VNIHJK\V    .\LLEN     BROWNE,    AssUtanl     Proleasor  of  Mi- 
olianic  .\rt!',  and  Suiicrintendent  oF  SIio|>h. 

[Mimlertif,  Mtj-ico.] 
Sludeot.  Ualveralty  of  Uicblgan,  1K8S-S0;  Teac bar. Chicago  Eosllsb  HiEli 
aad  Manual  Training  Soboal,   imn-V>:  Haohlalnt  CoDlraotor.  Monierey 
Mexico,  IHn-1900;  witta  Uailcan  Lead  Compiiny,  IMMB. 

FRANK  GEORGE    BAUM.    ABfiii<IaTit    ProFesHor    of    Elei^tricitl 
Engineerini;.  419  Flomii-e  ,SI. 

A.  B..  Leland  HtantonI  Jr.  UnlverxHv,  IXM.  K.  E..  MOV. 
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GKOROE   KREDKKICK    MAmK)CK.   AssisUiit    PwfMm.r 
Meciisnical  Bngitieeriii);. 

Hamiina  St,  and  Ckanuiiig  An 

A.  D..  Iceland  Siaufonl  Jr.  UulverslLT.  IWO- 


I,  Mlohlgan  AKrIaullural   Collega    1HB-W:    Pro- 


•  EI-MKR  Er,SUORTH  FARMER,  InBtructor  in  Electrical  Kn- 

gineering.  [fiiufield,  Ma»f.\ 

A.  II.,  Leland  Sunronl  Jr.  Uolversltr,  IW.  B.  E..  IWT. 

CLARA  S.  STOI.TENBERG,  Instructor  in  PliyBiology. 

7  Alvarado  Roir. 
A.  U.,  LelsDd  Stanford  Jr.  Unlvi-ralty.  rMM.  A.  M.,  iw?. 

KDK     WOKTIilNtiTON    EISKE,    InHlriiclor    in     Drawing    and 
Painting.  .KS  Melrille  Ave. 

H.  P..  STraciuiu  tJolvsrsilv.  IfUI.  Sludi'Dl  and  Member  ol  Art  Studsatd' 
League,  New  York.  litM-M;  SludCDt.  AcMdimls  Montpftmaius,  Paris, 
ISSK-M. 

KIIWARD  LAMBK  PARSONS,  Instructor  in  FhiloHopliy. 

San  ilalr.>,. 
A.    n..    Yalfl  IFDlvcrslly.  IKW     Student,  Union  Tbaologloal  SomlDarr. 
Now  York,  imi-O-i.  Fellow,  IWS-U:  Studeot,  UBlversllyor  ll«rlln,  ISH-M: 
TnHt  motor.  New  York  Training  School  rorDeaoonesiiea.  IIM-U;  Rmtorot 
Trinity  Church,  Moulo  Park,  IBBS-igai;  Rector  of  St.  Uatthow'iiUbureb, 

JOHN  OTTEUBKIN  SNYUKR,  Initnictor  inZoology. 

A.  H.,  Lnlivnd  Stantord  Jr.  HDlverglly,  1WI.  A.  M.,  IMW. 

THOMAS  ANDREW  STOREV,  In8truct<..r  in  Hyijieni-  and  Or- 
ganic  Training.  8  Alvaradu  Roa. 

A.  ■)..  Leland  StUDfard  Jr.  ITnlvarHlty.  ItM,  A.  M.,  [900. 

MAUD  MARCH,  Inatrnetor  ii 

•  JEFKKRSON  RI.MUKK,  Iiiittructor  ii 

A.  B,,  liOland  StBDford  Jr.  UnWerBUr,  I 
Principal  of  Merced  Ooantr  Hlgti  Scbool,  it 

•  Absent  OD  learo.  ISUI-OI. 
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l  WUntiurK,  IStb-'t:  Inwruotor  in  Organto  inil  Gene 


b'KKNASDU  SANKORIi,  Profesior  of  Plivsici. 

4S0  Kingtlrtj  Ave. 
It  a..C>rttiiii|etk>lleRC.  ISTOj  M.S.,  tKBl:  Student,  Unlieniiy  ot  Berlin. 
IHHt-XH:  Profeniior  Df  Physical  Sdi^DCe.  Ml,  Marrl*  College.  IBTV-81: 
SiiiwMnt'itidtiDt  at  Suhools.  Ogle  Cnuoly,  111..  Itta-M:  Inainioior  In  Ptajm- 
lv»  ndd  Chemintrj,  Bnglownod  (It) )  High  Sotaool,  IffiS-SO;  Protesmr  of 
riiyHlcal  Sclonce,  Luke  Forrst  UDlvcralt;,  IWO-VI. 

CII.AKLKS  lUVlll  MARX,  ProfesMOr of  Civil  Engineering. 

357  KingtUij  Avt. 

H.  i:.  K.,  Corniill  UnlTersUy,  IBTS:  C.  E.,  Ksrlsrube  Polyteobalcum.  Itei. 
InnlniclortDClTll  Enntneerlnj,  KirliiruliB  Polyleohnlcum,  IStB-ai;  U.S. 
MlBdourl  Klver  Iml        


11  EaKlneerlng,  UDlversUy'oI  WIhcouk 


'L*".".?',"™^'.?*'  Cornell  Untvonillr,  IKM-Sn;  Profeit 


lOKNKST  MONDEM.  PEASE,  IVoreeaor  of  the  I.atiii  ljin);iiagc 
mill  Literature.  S  Aharndo   Row. 

A.R..  UnlvemllyorColoriiilo,  I(M.  A.  M..  IBM.  UrBdunte  Scholar.  Jubns 
HopHInN  Untvorsilj.  IBfn-fU,  Fsllaw,  IWM-NH:  Sludeut  Kt  Bono,  18%,  mi: 
iDHlruoloria  Lslln.  Smitb  Uollego,   I88B;  ProteKSor  ot  Latla,   Bowdolo 

(•lHKr,i:H  IIKNRY  UIl.BERT.ProfeaBor  of  Zoology. 

iSS  MehilU  Ave. 

11.  S„  llulliT  i;niv«r»liy,  IMO;  M.  S..  fntlfant.  Unlvorsliy.  18W.  Ph.  D.. 
ixax,  AsNlRUDt  lu  Nttlural  Scl<:nocs  und  Modem  Langu&Kea.  iDdlank 
linlverHii)'.  IKWMM:  PmteHBor  of  Natural  HlNtorr.  UnlverHltT  ot  dooln- 
Dutl.  18IM-HH:  Proleisor  ot  Zoologf.  Indiana  University,  HtHg-BU  Aanlsl- 
ant  10  the  II.  8.  Flnta  CummlaBlon,  IKWI-Sl. 

IKirGI.AS  lIUt:GHT()N  CA^tPBELL,  Profeesorof  Botany. 
19  Salvatirrra  Si. 
Ph.  M.,  UnlvBrslly  r>t  Michigan,  imt.  Ph.  U.,  IHM.    Tpaoher  ot  Biology, 
Dnimit   HIkIi  Si'bool,  IHIffi-BS:  Student  at  Bonu,  TQblnKen.  aod  Berlti, 
18W-W:  ProfBHHor  or  Botany,  Indiana  UDlvertlty.  IRSS-BI. 

•ALBERT    WII,LI.\M    SMITH,  ProteaHor  of    Mechanical  En- 

gineerinj!.  \Neir   Yort  City.] 

B.  M.  K..  Cornell  Unlreralty.  mv.  M.  M.  E..  1SH.  Machlnlai  and  Con- 
tractor with  Brown  &  Sharp  Mrg.  Co..  Provldenoe,  R.  I.,  IBTB-W;  Ma- 
cblnlHt  anil  Shnp  Foreman.  Straigbt  Line  Engine  Workn.  Syracuie. 
N.  Y..  IKHii-NS:  Superintend  en  I.  KlnnHtord  Koundrr  and  Machine  Works, 
Osniigo.  N.  y..  IH83-M;  Fellow  In  Meohanioal  EngiDcerlng.  Comall  Udl- 
venlly.  IKM-g?.  Asslntant  Proleasor.  I88T-B!;  Vrafesior  ot  Machiae 
n-slBn.  UnlterBllyot  WIscODiln,  leBI-M. 
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F-WALI)  FLUGEL,  Profeasor  ot  p:n(!rLsti  Philology. 

JJ.5.J  Cotcper  Si. 

Ph.  D..UnlverBl  It  or  Leipzig,  IBS8.  StudflDt,  Unl*en<il<si  at  Freiburg 
and  Leipzig.  itm-W:  PrlvKl  Docent,  UtHremU;  of  Letpilf,  1888-M. 

CriARI.ES    l)KN.IAMIN    WING,  Profeaaor  or  Strui'tiirul   En- 
gineerini;.  34-''  Linridn  Are. 

V.E..  Cornell  Uulveritllj.  18W.    Fellow  Id  Civil  EDglneerlnK.  Corix-ll 

Ktneer.  Pompion  (N.  J.I  Powder  Co.,  I8K7.  Fboonlx  Powder  (V,  FBrmiDg- 
Okie.  M.  J..  1888:  ADHlHiaot  Kngiueer.  Berlin  (Coon.)  Iron  BrldgP  Co.. 
IK8»-W;  ProtesBor  of  Brlilifn  and  Hfilruullo  EnglneeriDg,  UDlviirnU)'  i>r 
WlBcunalD,  1801-02. 

FRANK  ANGEr.L.  PniteHBur  or  Psyclioloiry. 

lOOr,  Hryaul  Si. 

a.  S..Unlveriitty  of  VermoBt,  INI8;  Ph.  II..  Unlvpmlty  of  Leliiitg,  l8U1t 
I..  H.  D.,  UuiverHlty  of  Vermotit,  iWi.  Teaohrr  lu  WaHtaluRtun  {U.  i-.| 
HIghSohool,  I8tti-M;  ABMlstanl  ProfeHnorof  Fsjehology,  Uorui'll  U.ilvcr- 
Hliy.  ll«l-!»«. 

•  LEANDKR  M[1.I,ER  HOSKINS,  Pn.ffHsor  of  Api-liod  Miitln^- 
iiintic'B.  |/«   ICiiriiftr.] 

B.  C.  E.  and  B.  S..  UnlvorallT  Of  WfKConsln.  IHM.  M.  S.  IWO.  C.  K.  IKMT' 
InHtruvlorln  EnglneerlDR.  Unlveraltyof  WIiu»i»iId,  IHffi-Hi.  AsxUlunI 


Cornell  Unlvcnfly.  18T-I.  M.  S..  1870.  Hiudent.  Runii 
use.  1K4.  Htrvanl  Un1v«n<liy.  I8T«.  UulrerHlUeHOfSln 
I.  l«fn-S»:  iBHtniclor  Id  Ilotan)'.  Cornell  University, 
11  Professor.  IWH-w. 


IWWll;  Profesi 

.rULEIJS  GOKBEL,  PrcreBBor  of  Geruiniik  Literatiiro  «n,l  Phil- 
ology. m7  Vixrper  SI. 
Pb.  D.,UnlvfrHliyof  TiililDveu.   IMS,    aiudenl.   Uulverslty  ot  Leipzig. 
187»-*l;  loatniclor  InGeranm.  JohD»Hopk1n«niilv.Tslty,  IP8S-8K;  fMlii.r 
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NATHAN  ABBOTT,  ProfeBwr  of  Law. 

SI  Latuen  St. 
A.  B,,  Y»le  Unlvernlir.  I8T7;  LL.  B.,  Boiloo  Univeralir,  isra.     Pnifessor 
o(  Law,  ODlvRrHlI}  oC  MlclilEaD,  mi-IH:  Processor  of  Law,  NorthweHieru 

Uulvemlly,  leM-M. 

JOHN'  EllNST  HATZKE.Profeesorof  Romanic  Languages. 
4  Alvarntlo  Roir. 

A.  B..  Hope Cul lege  138i;  Pb.  D,,  Jnhas  BopklnB  University.  IMW.  Pro- 
ruiBorur  PreDUb.fioHilulaColtege.  IMW-UO;  ProMsanrot  Ibe  Romanic  L.»li- 
guagen,  Intllana  Ualveraity.  lt«U4l;  Assoolale  Id  tbe  Romaaic  l.aii- 
BuugeH.  JobQs  HopklDn  Ualvemlij,  IWl-Oa. 

tUEuRGE  MAN'N  RICHARDSON,  Profeswir of  Organic  Cheni- 
iBtry.  [Ballim^re,  Md.) 

A.  v..  LebtRb  Untvcmlty,  IRM:  Pb.  D.,  Johns  HoiiklDB  UolverHliy.  I8M>. 
Instructor  luijuaDlllavivaCbemiealAnalialii.Ijeblgb  UnlTersitT,  ittM8-m: 
Pellon  Id  UhemUirj,  Jobna  Hopkins  UalTeraliT,  IBW-«U;  Iniitructor  In 
OrgttnlcChemlHirj,  Lehigh  OnlyBrslty,  1«I0-1)I, 

JAMES  OWEN  GRIFFIN,  ProfcHHOr  of  Gtrman. 

li  Alvarailo  Mow. 

Oraduule  uf  Ibe  PuDnaylTDufs  Stalo  Nonual  Schiul.  18T3.  Teacbcr  )d 
Ponuiiylvunlu  Slate  Normal  School.  l«13-74:  Principal,  UaadlUu  (N.  Y.) 
Aoademy,  mt-n:  l^tudvat.  Unlveraliy  o(  GiitllDgen,  i?n-)tl;  Principal 
ol  Uulaware  Ai'uilemy  (Deltil.  N.  Y.),  IMO-ia:  Inatructor  In  Qermaa,  Coi~ 
UBll  Unlvcrttlty,  inffi-81.  Registrar.  1890-91. 

•  WALTElt  MILLER,  Professor  of  Claasical  Philology. 

[Ann  Arbor,  Mich.] 

A.  M..  Unlvpnilty  of  Mlvblgan.  IBM,  Student,  UnlveraUy  ot  LeInilB. 
l(«4-(«,  l»«-«l;  MoinlierodboAmerloaa  School  ot  Claiislcal  Studlea  at 
Attaean,  IHA-W:  Instructor  Id  Greek,  Unlveralt;  of  Mlohlgan.  IBSfl-gT.  In- 
struotur  Id  Lalln  and  Sanskrit,  IBST.^.  AciIdk  Asslstaat  Profoaaur, 
]RHg-g9:  Senior  Rn^al  ArchtpciloRlcel  Semlaarr,  Unlverslij  ot  L«lpxiK 
lau-Ul:  Ansoclale  Frufcasorol  Greek,  University  ot  Missouri,  1SU1-&. 

RUFUS  LOT  GREEN,  ProfesBOr  ot  Mathematics. 

13  Salvalifrra  St. 
n.  S.,  lodlaDu  University,  188&,  A.  U..  DM.    iDStruotor  Id  Matbematlcn 

Indiana  Universlly.  lttf<9-W;  StudeDt.JobDR  Hopkins  University.  ISW-S;: 
ProtesBor  or  Pure  MaihcmaiicK,  Indiana  UQlversltj,  ISBT-BS. 

ARLEY  BARTHLOW  SHOW,  Profeeaorof  Metiiaeval  Hiatorv. 
S53  ilelvilU  Are.' 
A.  n..  Donne  Collegf^.  IdHj;  Graduate.  ADdover  Theological  SamlnBrv, 
IXIfi;  A.  M.,Doanfl  College.  ItO-i.  Paxtor.  Uongregationarcburoh.  Waco, 
Noll  ,1sa5-ST;priifessorat  History  and  Engliab  Literature,  Doaue College 
I8S7-9S;  Student,  Unlrerally  of  Leipzig,  1«0U-Oi. 

ORRIN  LESLIE  ELLIOTT,  Registrar. 

It  Alvarado  Roir. 
Ph.  B.,  Cornell  University.   I8S5,  Pb.  D.,  1980.    Fellow  Id  Hlatory  and 
Political  Setence,  Cornell  Uhiverslty.    1N8&-Se,  iDStruotor  In   Kugllsh, 
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VERKON  LYMAN  KELLOGG,  ProteBsor  of  Entomology. 

19  Salvatierra 
It  KanKSB,  I8«e,  M.  S.,  IWS.    Student.  Cornell  U 


BOLTON  COIT  BROWN,  Professor  of  Drawing  and  Painting. 
S74  Kiagetey  Ave. 
B.  P..  Syraouae  UnlTBiHlty,   1885,  M.  P.,  ItM.    Instructor  In  Freehsnd 
I>rawlng.  Ckimell  Uulrerslty,  lEi^S-B8;  PrloDipaL,  Flae  Art  Ddpartment, 


JAMER  PEKRIN  SMITH,  Professor  of   Mineralogy  and  Pale- 
ontology, loss  Bryant  Si. 
A,  M.,  VandBrblli  Uniueralty,  1888;  Ph.  D..  University  DC  GoUlngBn, 
IW-;.    ABHUlaal  QeologlBi  and  CbcmlBt.  ArkansaB  Qeologloal  Surrer, 

LIONEL  REMOND  LENOX,  Professor  of  Analytical  ChemiBtry. 

Caitro. 
Pb.  B..  Columbia  College.  1888.    AaKltitant  Cbemlal.  Belblehem  Iron  Co., 
1B8T;    Instruolor  ia   CtaEmlslrr,  LobUb  University.    1888-01;  Cbemist, 
Ordnanoe  Department,  U.S.  N.pWashlugton,  D,  C,  |ggi-ei. 

HENRY  RUSHTON  FAIRCLOUGH,  Professor  of  Classical  Lit- 
erature. 6  Alvarado  Row. 
A.  B.,  Uulveratlj  ot  Toronto,  1883.  A.  M..  189«:  Ph.  li..  Jobna  Hopkliis 
mueraltj.  IBB«,  Fellow  In  Classlos,  University  College.  Toronto, 
I883-84;  ClaiHloal  and  Easllsb  Master.  Brookcllle  HIgb  SoBool.  1884-8a: 
Graduate  Scbolat.JobnflHnpkimUnWeraliy,  ISW-W.tello*,  1887;  Leo- 
turer  In  Greek  and  Ancient  Hlslory,  Unlveralty  College,  Toronto,  1897-118, 

MAX  FARRAND,  ProtesHorof  History. 

1S9  Encina  Hall. 
A.  B.,  Prlnoeton  UDlienlty.  ia>3.  A.  M..  18B3,  Pb.  O.,  18M.  Boudluot 
Fellow  IQ  Rlalory.  Prlucetou  UDlveraltj.  ieH-«8,  Fellow  In  Social 
Science,  1883-04;  Student.  Unlrersitlen  ol  I>elpzig  and  UeldBlberg, 
18B4-M;  iQslnietor  In  Hlalory,  Wesleyan  tlnlrerstty,  18I)S-»S.  Assoulale 
Professor,  isas-w,  Proreasor.  ISW-IBUI. 

JOHN  J.  HALSEY,  Acting  Professor  of  Economics. 

I0i7  Bryant  St. 
A.  B..  University  of  Cblcago,  1870,  A.  M..  1873;  LL.  D.,  Centre  Cullege, 
I8BT.    Professor  of  Political  and  Social  Solenoe,  Lake  Forest  Unlversliy, 


Fellow   Id  Classics,  Cornell  University,  ieS7-8«;  Principal,    Mt.  Morris 
(t]l.)H.  S..I888-8B;  Inatniclor  In  Latin  and  Frencb,IInoi  College,  188S-«l. 

ARTHUR  BRIDGMAN  CLARK,  Associate  Professor  ot  Draw- 
ing. College  Terrace. 
B.  Ar.  Syracuse  Untcerslly.    1888.    M.  Ar..   18»t.      Director  uf  Trade 
Soboola  and  Instructor  In  Drawing.  New   York  Slate  Relurmalac^,  &<.> 
'   v,N.  Y.,  1888-80;  Instruotor  in   ArobIteM>u«.  aii«Q>u«  'U%\^enVvi. 
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f  )IKKIIK.UT  CIIAKLKS  NA»)I.  Librarian. 

<e  Uulled  SUI«a  kl  Nlcv.  Pmuoe.  IKTT 


KiUNK  MACK  M.l  AKr.AXll,  AnwicialeProf.-ijuor  of  Histoliwv 
n  Unlvcnill;,  i>fl>:  A.M.,  Lelaod  Slaufora  Jr.  Culier^Liiy 

•Ut*.  IHW.      AHHljltHDl     In    BtolU^]',    IV 


I.   U..   L'ulvflnilli, 


OIIN  ('nAltLi-:s  LOUXSIU'llY  I'lSM,  Aswxiate  Profp8^„r  ..f 

Civil  KnBiiii-eriiii!.  SSi  l.iH^„i„   .{.e. 

r.  K..(;.irnHll  lT,ily.Tslly.  IHW.    Instruclorin  Civil  Kn|{lni-t>rlnK.  OorOMll 


A.  II..  lUilUnu  Uuivemlty,  IWI.  rrofeSHur  <>t  PliyiiEeal  SoIcl 
peuueH  UulrerHlii'  (luJ.),  IWi-wi.  Presltlant,  lim-tM',  Superlnie 
Ult^ScliiNilH.SnljIllr)!".  CbI..  IWA-m 


alvemlly.  leHi.  M.  K.,  ISei:  Pb.  D.,  Lelaml  SiuDr.rti  j 
Tt^kCher  <>f  HlMtarj'.  Wikiinlngton.  U.  ir.  HiKh  5ehi-j 
.tHlHUn-j.  I>rlvut8  Suhiwl.  UlnelDDHil,  O.,  ISM-M    \, 

ry  nnd  ]-:kii>nu]n1i'H,  WvllrHley  CoIIoh^.  IWA-MI.  Ki-kIhii-; 


<Tt'[iH)  ilTGn  MAIiX.  AHsociHte  Profpaxor  of  Meclianica)  Kii- 

HiiieiTiiig.  3-:v  Unmln   Arr. 

M.  K,  CnrnrU   UuK'-ritlly.    ISin.    With   UIi'dhoo   Tool   C«..   RoOifHirr 
.V.  v..  IWi-l-tM:  »il1i  lleini-li[.  MIIuh  A  r<i..  CtitlsdelphlH.  IRM-K). 

•ri.VliK  AIJGUSTI'S  m'NIWAY.  AHSoointeProtcBsor  of    l[i«- 
lory,  l/„  K,.n.i^.] 

A.  II .  airnc-Ll  UntvefKlij.  1«W;  A.  M..  H>irv»nl  Unlvomily.  liW.  Ph.  I> 
liert.   JuKlrur.lor  In  HIhKifv.  Uttrv.iril  UnUersttr  und  RadoMRp  (>>lli'i.-f . 

(ii:oit(iK  AIlCniBALI'  CLAEtK,  Sec.rctarv  to  li.e  lTiiiv«rfiii v 
7  Mrarado  I!,,,,.' 

a.  L..  Uulvflnlty  <if  Mlnaefliita,  IWIl.    »fcn'liir>-,  r.  S.  Kur  SriiI  (\.,„ 


tAlyneat  on  Ifiive,  Seisiini 
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t'r,AKKK  BUTI.ER  WHITTIKR.  Aftsotiat*  Professor  o(  L»w. 
9  Salvntierm  S(. 
A.  B..  LelnndStanfonlJr.UDlversItT.  119.1;  LL.  B.,  Harvard  [IntverHlly. 
I  KM. 

JAMKS  PARKKR  llAFJ.,  Associate  Prcfesaor  of  Uw. 

Linroln  Arr.  iiud  Kamonix  St. 
A.  n  ,  IJornellUnlverBlLr,  inM:  LL..  II.,  llnrvani  Ualvemll;.  IWT.    Leo- 
liirvr  Id  Law.  tliilvmtil;  of  nurfalu.  IAW-1WU, 

•  CI.KMKNT  AU.STIS  CoPEI.AKD.  ABSociate  Proleisorol  Elec- 

tricnl  Kiigiiieerini;.  [I.oi  AiigeUt.] 

M.  K.,  UorDBll  Unlieniit;,    IXUA.      Secralarj.    Blsotrlc    Rapid    Tru^H 

HCru</tCarCii..S>Dl>lei«o.  IM8K-M:  RIevtrlcUa. Copper  (Jueea  MItilaeCo., 

IllHbee.  AHz.,  IWS-VI:  AmIhIudI  Superlnipndcui.  t^liuin  Eleairlosl Co.. 

l<OH  AngBlBH,  1HU"-Bfl. 

liFOOKUE  JA^EKS  PE[1ECK,  Associate  Professor  ot  Botany  and 
Plain  Pliysiolotcy.  943  Bryant  Si. 

n.  S..  llBrvanlUalverslly.  IWO:  Pli.  [>..  Uulverxlly  of  LelUilK.  IBM.  Ai- 
stiiluiil  in  HotHuy.  Harvard  University  und  Kadclllto  UalleKC.  IIWMH: 
■  •itrXer  Frlluw  1u  Harvard  Unlvoriilly.  Htudylug  Id  Buan,  I^lpilg.  and 
MUaloh,  IWi-.'-Ut:    AssIhUdI    Processor  uf  UoMny.  Indiana  Ualveniky. 

IIKRMAN    DI-;  CLERCIJ    STKARNS,    As.soiriate    Professor    of 

Phyxies.  5  Nalratierra  Hi. 

A.  B..  Liilaaa  Staorord  Jr.  UnKeralty,  MVi.  A.  11..  IWS.  Sludeiil.  Unl- 
v'Tslty  of  Uorlla,  1S0T-U8. 

(II.IVKR  >rART[N  JOnSSTON.  Associiita  Professor  of  Roniaiiic 

l.Aiixuagea.  67.'i  llamitlon  Avf. 

A.  B..  MiHHlHHlupi  Collflge.  1«IJ.  A.  M.,  tfW;  Pb.  D..  JohDH  HopklaH  Unl- 
ventty.  \fm.  Prinolpal.  Pri'iiaratury  IVpartniBut.  MlKsliliilppI  i;otlMIs. 
IHUi-ui.PrvreNSorof  EDKllHliaiidHlstor>*,  IWI-SS:  IVIlow  In  Jotanii  Hop- 
klu>  ITnlvnmlty.  I«H-9H;  I.('ulurer  lu  h'rBnob  Philology.  Bryn  MawrCul 

STKWART  WOODPORI'  YOUNU,  Associate  Professor  of  Cliem- 
islry.  I'J  Snlralirrra  Si. 

II.  S.,  Coranll  Uulveniily.  IWU.    AKxlscaul  iii  UhemlKLry.  L-ornell  Unlvur- 

MlCLVrS  (irrJtKRT  nODdi:,  .V«sociiile  Librarian, 

4  l.a,uen  Si. 

A.  n  .  HumllluD  (\>llei.'e.  1»K>.  A   M..  1>«i<.    LlbmrlUD,  Hamilton  College. 

.lOHN  FI.KSMER  NEWti^OM,  AHsodat«  Profexsor  of  Mining aii.1 
Metalliiricy.  10  Alvaradv  Hua. 

A.  U.,  Indiana  Uni>er<<lty.  IWI.  A.  M.,  Lulaud  Stanford  Jr.  Ualversllv. 
IM».  Ph.  U.,  IWIk   AsHliIauL,  .^rkunsaii  UtuloglcalSurvoy.  IMII-M:   la- 
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iEPHRAlM  DOUGLASS  ADAMS,  Aasociate  Professor  of  HIb- 
tory.  [Lau}reiicf,   K'aniimi.] 

A.  B.,  I'nlTerBllT  of  Ulohlgan.  I8ST,  Ph.  D.,  IBSO.  PrlQalpKl  ot  Hfih 
Sobwil,  McGregor,  I*..  I8I«T;  PrloDlpkl  of  Higb  School,  S>slaa«.  MIcb., 
DM:  Special  Agent  la  Ctaurge  o(  Street  Ksllways,  Elerantb  CoDaiu. 
WBHUiDRloii,  D.  C.,18B0:  ABilBlut  Proreaior  and  ■tterward  Protssurol 
EuropeBD  Hleiory,  Unlvenlt3r  ot  K»nsks,  IBPI-igot 

1  SIMON  JAMES  HcLEAN,  AsBociate  Professor  of  Economics. 
[FaytlUcilU,  Art.] 
A.  B.,UDlvenilt(  or  Toronto,  ISM,  LL.  B..  1»S:  A.  M.,  Colnmbiit  Unlrer- 
■1t;.  ISSC:  Pli.  t>.,  UnivenliT  o(  CblOBgo,  1807,    RamsaT  Posts raduaM 

Soholarln  EeonomlEB,  UnlverBtly  of  tvimnifi   ibu    M>f>IiBn.i»  itoii i- 

PuiltlCBl  Science,   DM-IH,  Ktamtuei 

HlKlory,  1885-9;;  Fellow  Id  Boouomii 

Rity,  IWS-W:  FelloK  In  Rconomlcs,  t 

fPHBorot  KconnmloB  and  SoololDgy,  _  „ 

AdclBory  ^Vork  lor  DeparlmfDioC  Rallwaya  and  Canals,  Canada.  taee~» 

Special  CommlBsloner  on  Rallwaj'  Rate  QrlevaDMS,  1901. 

IIKNRY  WINCHESTER  ROLFE,  Associate  Professor  ot  Greek. 
4SS  Melville  Ave. 

A.  B..  Amhcmt  College,  IMO,  A.  H.,  18%.  Student,  Dnlrenlty  of  I^lp- 
r.\K.  IHKI'til;  Instructor  Id  EngllBh,  Cornell  UnlreraliT,  ISSS-Sft;  Profeasor 
of  I,alln,  Swaribmnre  Ccjllese,  IBW-OO;  Lecturer  on  tatlo  Lllarature  to 
i'OBiKraduateSiudents,  UniverHlifot  PenoBflvanla.  IWl-Mt:  UnlToraliT 
Eiicuiiloti  Lecturer,  ISSl-llWa 

BI:RT  ESTES  IIOWAKD,  Acting  Associate  Professor  of    Politi- 
cal Scienci.-.  S6S  Melville  Ave. 
A.  U.,  Westurn  Robltvo  University,  IRsa.  A.  H.,  ItM;   Qraduate.  Lane 

Tlimilnglcnl  Seminary.  ies«.  Paator.  First  Presbyterian  Cburoh.  Bay 
<}liy.  Mlub..  Ixm-UD;  Pastor,  First  Prenbyierlan  Cburab,  Cleveland  o 
1X<ili-e-.!;  Paslor,  Los  Angelea.Cal.,  1S02-M;  Sludenl,  Harvard  UDiversIly' 
IBW-IUUO 

•  KAltL  G.  RENDTORFF,  Asaiatant  ProteBsor  of  German. 

[In  Europe.] 
A.  M..  Lflsad  Slaorord  Jr.  rulicrHlly,  1894,  Fb    D,,  ISM.    Studenl.  Unl- 

verjitiy  of  Otmaen,  ItWJ-tB,  University  of  Kiel.  1885-91. 

EDWIN  DILLER  STARBUCK,  Assistant  ProfeBsor  of  Educa- 
tion, 360  Kingtley  Are. 
A.  U.  Indiana  University,  IIWI;  A.  M.,  Harvard  Unlvoralty,  1805:  Ph.  D., 
"■   -'■  ■■-'-  r«Hy,  1B97,    Teacher  ot  Mathemallos  bdiI  Latin.  Splcetaod 


HAROLD  HEATH,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

SSS   Waverly  St. 
A    n.,   Ohio  WesleynD   Doiversitj.   IS93;  Pb.  D,.  Unlvsrslty  of  Peon- 
.. ._  "loiogj-.obloWealeyanUnlvBrafty.lsOI-BS: 
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Pta.Tsloi,  CulorBdoCollege.  I 

•JACKSON  ELI  REYNOLDS,  AsBistant  Professor  of  Law. 

[.Vein  i'oTk  City.] 
A.  B.,  LolBDd  StnnTord  Jr.  Uoiverslly,  IKA  :  LL.B.,  Columbia  UoiveniK;, 

CHARLES  ROSS  LEWERS,  Aasiutant  Professor  of  Law, 

a  Sahatierra  St. 
A.  B..  UDirersKyor  Nerula,  1893;  A.  B..  LeUadStrnDConUr.  irnlrenltf. 
ISM);  Student,  Uarvanl  Lan  Sohool,  J»8-W. 

RAY  LYMAN  WILBUR,  Aasiatant  Professor  of  Phyaioloay. 
11  Alvarado  Jfoin. 
A.  B.,  LotBDd  Staafonl  Jr. 
MeUlcal   C'ollese.   I8W     Im.... 
Cooper  MedlcaT  College,  lees-II 

PIERRK  JOSEPH   FREIN,    AsaiaUnt    Proleseor  of    Roidbdic 
Languages.  7£7  Coirper  St. 

A.  B.,  WIlllamB  College.  18»t:  Ph.  D.,  Jobns  HopklDi  Ualversii;.  ISM, 
Insirucwr  In  Frenoh  and  Gruek,  Oahu  CollesB,  ISBS-BB;  Fellow  In  Johns 
UopklDH  llDlrarslly,  18W-W. 

FREDERICK  JOHN  ROGERS,  A ssisUiit  Professor  of  Physics. 
630  Bryant  St. 

M.  S.,  Cornell  Unlveraltj.  ISBl,  Instructor  In  Physics.  Comall  UnlvBr- 
sliy,  IBWa-lWW. 

LILLIE  JANE  MARTIN,  Aaaialant  Professor  of  Fsvcliology. 
IS  Salhatirrra  St. 

napolla   Rlgb 

....  .  It  of  Solenco, 

,  ISW-H;  Sludeal,  University  of  QSt- 

HANS   FREDERICK    BLICHFRLDT,     Assistant  Professor  of 

Mathematics.  Ifninilton  Ave.,  Aehbi/  Addition. 

A.  B.,  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  UnlTerslty,  lasS;  Ph.  D..  llnlverslly  of  Leip- 

MARATHON  MONTROSE   RAMSEY,  Assistant    Professor  of 

Spiitiisli.  14  Lamen  St. 

B.  a  .  Columhlim  University,  1HB4,  A.  M.,  1805.  Instructor  In  SpsDlsb, 
Columtilan  University,  1SM-M,  Professor  of  RomsDic  Lanttuage.-t,  IMS- 
IVDO;  h-ellon  by  Courtesy,  Johns  Uopkins  University,  IWU-OI. 

*  Absent  on  leKie,  IBOI-Ol. 
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..,    Balmoni  Scbool,  IBBI-W;  AaiUtkBi  In  PhlkMophT.    Har- 
.....  .....craltT.  in«-i«ui. 

Cni.BKRT   SKARLES,  AMisUnt   Profeflsorot    Roniank-    l^n- 

(fuages.  3  Alramd"   Huh-. 

A.  a.  WsileFkaL'ntTanlii,  ISH;  1%.  D.,  UnlnnJtTOf  I^lpilg.  lan.  In- 
■  iructur  (o  Fnracli  atiil  Ilkllu,  Indiana  UalTflinllr,  ]8B»-I9|U:  AiiHoelaiv 
ProtrMnor  at  Kd^LIkIi  ani)  HoilerD  LaaiUkKt^,  Unlveniitj  or  ArlikD>ia>, 

liHORUK  ABRAM    Mtl.LBK,    Assiiitant    Prafeasor    of    Matlit" 
n.aUca.  160  Kurina  HaU. 

A  B..  Mublenbenc  ColleRe.  !«:;  Pb.  D..  CMmberlaod  UDlverslty.  isw. 
Pmreswir  nr  MulbematlDi.  Eureka  Calle«e.  inS-IO;  lulraclor  Id  Mktlw- 
DiaiiCK.  Unlvi-nltj  ut  Mlcblian.  1«IS-M;  Siudeat.  Unlvenltlea  o(  I^lu- 
/.ifiuvi  I'arlii.  IHITi-UT  luHtructor  In  MatbemattcR.  Unrnell  Uoiientliv. 
IMr;.iyui;    ItmiruL'tnr  lo  Matbem alien.  UotiiTiiItT  or  Cbloaso,  BnmnuT 

l!AYM0.\1l    MAClXlNAI.n     AI.DEN,    AnaisUnt    ProteiiBor     of 
t:ntili!<li  Literature  and  Klielurk-.  701  Bryant  Hi. 

A  II.  UDtveroliyotPeaDsjlvaQta.  tnt;  A.  H.  HarvanlUnWaniltT.  law- 
Ph.  I).,  Uulversliy  of  PbhuhjIviioU.  IW§.  msinioLor  In  EnBllab,  Culum- 
lilan  UnlvenltF.  WukHIckiod.  D.  U  ,  IW4-U:  AaalaUnt  In  Ensllah.  Ilar- 
ranl  UnlverHliy.  IHM-UI;  Senior  Felloit  tn  BngllHb.  UnlvenllT  ol  Peim. 
N^lvanl:!,  IMtK-W,  iDBlruolor,  IBW-IMJI. 

WILLIAM  Ar.PIlA  CDnPEH.AaeiHtantPTOtoBBor  or  Gorman. 
ISS  Lytlon   .I.e. 

A  II .  MDrLFi(itCt)11i«e.  ISM.  A.  M..  IBUl.  Studeol.  UDlveralliSHor  Bodd. 
I.i'IpziK.  aotl  Parln.  l8Wt-VI;  InHtruolorlo  Oeman  and  Pivncb,  MarleKa 
Culli-ire.  IKin-w,  ProCiwaor,  imi-IIIUI. 

KLKASdR  ItHOOKS  PKARSON,  AssisUnt   Professor  of  Eiik- 
liHli.  S64  Kingitfy  Avr. 

A   II..  rulV'^rsUy  nr  Mi<-btKBD,  IBBI,    prinotpal.  Caaillle)a  Hall.  IWi-Mi. 

•\V1L1,L\M  FREEMAN  SNdW,  AsaiMtiint Professoi-of  Uygieni'. 
[BiiHimori:,  Md.] 
A    It..  I^^land  RLiiDlord  Jr.  Unlrprtliy.  IttM;  A.  M  .  INT:  H.  U..  Ooopor 

MedfCBl  djiluitf.  mii. 

:.VNI)ltEVV    ALLEN     BliOWNK,    ABsialant    Profeeaor  of  Mt- 
clmnic  Arii,  ami  Su|H>rint^iident  of  t^liops. 

[Miiiiterty,  Mejieo.] 
BtudBiit.  Uolveriliy  or  Ulchlgaa,  1888-90:  Teacher.  Cbloaao  ED£ll8h  HIkIi 
_.. . .  ™__,_,__  ,.....,.    ,..-,—.  ..-...._...  .. tor.  TBon--- 


g  Sobool.  IWO-ar:  UaoblnlHi  Conirantor.  IHoDterey, 


Heileo.  IMR'IMM:  wlib  Mei 

I'RANK  GEORGE    BAUM,    AesiHtaiit   Professor    of    Riertricnl 
Engineering.  419  Florrmv  Hi. 

A.  a.  LelBbd  Slanlurd  Jr.  Uplvpnlly.  IKW.  F..  R.,  IfWI. 
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GKOHGE   FKIi:f)f:KICK    MADDOCK.  AseisUut    PTufesBiT    <>t 
Median  ical  Engineerinf;. 

Hativina  Si.  and  Chanutng  Art. 

A.  B..  LeIftDil  SiaDtnrd  Jr.  UDlverxlty.  IWU. 

K[>\VAK])  I'i.AYFAlK  ANDERSON,  ActinK  Aasifltant  Pruftwwr 
ot  Knglisli  Philology.  6S7  Channing  Are. 

A.  M„  UDlveritltT  ot  Uluhlftan,  \«!9.  Ph,  D,.  ItW.  ProfesBor  or  Eullnli 
Llloraturs  ttDd  BEHtorT,  Obio  UalterBllT,  t88ft-W:  Proreiior  of  Bngllnh 
Hud  Modern  LiDguaaes,  Uloblaun  AErJoulturml  College,  IBM-Wi:  Prn- 
resmror  Frencb  ftnd  Qsrmka.  Mfttml  UDlTenlly.  iWI-M;  Tisclwr  In  tbil 
Washburn  School.  San  Joae.  IbVT-lWi. 

•KLMEK  E1,S\V0RTH  FARMER,  Inetniclor  in  Electrical  En- 
gineering. [PitUfield,  Jtfajiji.) 

A.  U.,  Inland  Staaford  Jr.  Univenlty,  IBM.  E.  E..  INT. 

CLARA  S.  STOLTENBERG,  Instructor  in  Physiologj-. 

7  Mvarado  Run: 
A.  II..  Lalund  Stanronl  Jr.  L'nivi'ralty.  llWd.  A.  M..  tt»T. 

ZCi'k     WORTIIINUTON    FISKE,    InMtrnctor    in    Ih-Bwinf!    mid 
Painting.  363  Melrille  Ave. 

H.  P..  Syraouiiv  rnlverall>',  IWI.  Sludvnt  and  Hemberof  Art  Sludeuta' 
League.  New  York.  IM«-»4;  Studi^Dt.  Aoadtmle  MaBlpamuBO,  Parln, 


JOHN  OTTBRBEIN  SSYDEH,  [natruclor  in  Zoology. 

A.  U..  LfluDil  Stanlord  Jr.  Uoliorally,  IWI,  A.  M..  IWB. 

S'DREW  STORl 

Training. 

A.  U.,  LelBDd  Stunlom  Jr.  University.  ItM,  A.  H..  1000. 

MAUD  MARCFI,  Instnwtor  in  Hygiene  and  Organic  Training. 

3  Lniiien  St. 
•  JEFFERSUN  EI.MOKK,  hiHtriictor  in  Latin. 


[tii  Kun^.] 
PrlDclpa]  of  Uemed  Oouuty  Hifli  Scbool.  IBM-ST. 

0.  mui-uii. 


B..  Lelaod  Stanford  Jr  University,   IW.  A.  M.,   IHH,  Pb.  D.,  IKIl. 
„._-,  .,  .. ^  „ „,__  "— »1.  IBK  ~ 
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A.  B  .  Leliiinl  StanronI  Jr.  Unlrerellr.  IBM. 

EDWIS  CHAPIX  BTARKS,  Curator  in  Zoology. 

lOie   Warerly  St. 

AHslatanl  la  I'nlird  Simcii  Bureau  o(  BIoIokIhI  Survey.  1W7-W:  Cantor 
of  ihe  Musf^um.  L'Dlirnliy  ol  WBHtalntcIoD.  ll«»-IBni. 

SAML'EL  SWAYZE  SEWARD,  JR.,  InBtructor  id  English. 

431  Umreriiiy  Arr. 
A.  B.  Columbia  CollPEc,  IW«:  A.  M..  Columbia  Col  venltT.  IWT      Seholmr 
In  Ltiernlure.  Columbia  (rnlverativ,   vtM-ilfJ,  AstUlani  In  Literature, 

inJT-W:  Siudeni.  OXonl  rnlverallj.  ]W»-HWa 

ERXKST  WILLIAM  RETTGER,  InBtructor  in  Applied   Math- 
einiilics.  375  Ererett  Air. 

A.  B..  iDijIaua  UnlTerslij,  1883:  Pb.  D.,  L'lark  L'nWeraUy.  IBM.  PrlDCl- 
pul.  Hluli  School,  R.-n«selfter.  Infl.,  l'«4-B5;  Fellow,  Clark  Univeralir 
H*K,-W.  iDxtrui-lor  In  MulbematlcH,  iDdlaca  UntTeralty,  IWB-I1K». 

LEE  EMKIiSOX  BASSETT,  Inetnictor  in  Elocution. 

381  LtJieoln  Ave. 

A.  B..  LHand  SlaoCord  Jr.  UnlrerKlIj.  1801.  Graduate  Cumuook  School 
of  Omlory,  I..OH  Anjteles.  itW:  luslructor  In  Public  Speaklog.  Unlveralty 
c.r»<m(hr'rn  Cullfornla.  IHWi-W;  Inmrucior  In  Elocution.  LongBeacb.Cal.. 
•lummur  Bi-hool,  IWk;  Siuili-ul.  Scbool  of  Eipreialon,  Boslon,  1B01. 

WILLIAM  JONATHAN  SEIDIG,  Instructor  in  Engl ish. 

8  Alrarado  Hon: 
A.  B..  I.elaud  Slanlurd  Jr.  L'nlvemlt}'.  IHSS. 

DAVID  SAMUKr,  FXEITDEN,  Instructor  in  Education, 

7  Sah-atierra  St. 

A.  B..  Rt.  ViU('CD''H  Collcee.  Lou  Annelts.  i«IO:  A.  B.,  LeUnd  StAntord 
Jr.  t-nlv-TsUj,   V-      '     "     »-■_-,..-,    _. 

ALVIK  JOSEPH  COX,  InBtructor  in  ChemiBtry. 

8g  Encina  Hall. 
A.  B,,  Leland  Stantord  Jr,  UnlverBUy,  IB01. 

CEiARLES  HENRY  HAMMELKAMP,  Instructor  in  Hietorv. 
14  Ewina  Ila'll. 
Ph.  B..  n>rno1l  UnlvErxiiy.  isM.  Pb.  D..  190).    Follow  Id  AmerlcaD  Hls- 
Uiry.  Cr)rnell  Vnlversltr.  IfOt-m,  Instructor.  ISOT-ieoO:  StudSDI,  Uaiver- 
Hltyot  Berlin,  IMIOJll. 

CHARLES?  FHEnERICK  PCHMUTZLEK,   Inatnictor  in  Ger- 
iiiRn. '  !19  Ramona  St. 

A.  It..  Leland  Staafonl  Jr-  UolTerallf .  18DS,  A.  H-,  IBM. 
*AbieDi  DD  leave,  IMl-Ot. 
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EDWARD  KIRBY  PUTNAM,  Inatructorin  EneliBh. 

J4  Alvarado  Rom. 
A.  B.,  IlLloolB  College,  imi:  A.  M..  Harrnrd  UDlveraltr,  ISW.    Student, 
Dnlveraltir  of  Cliloago,  18H-H. 

JAMES  TAYLOR  BURCHAM,  Instructor  in  Law. 

46S   Univeriitij  Ave. 
A.  B.,  Lelaiid  3taDfard  Jr.  UDlrersltr,  1g«,  LL.  B.,  IWI. 

IIALCOTT  CADWALADER  MORENO,   Instructor  in  Applied 
^[atliematics.  376  Everett  Are. 

A.  B..  UalTenillyofOeorEla.  ISea,  A.M.,  IHH,  U.  L..  1896:  Ph.  D..  Clark 

Unlreraity.  IIW).    Tutor  In  Malhomatloi,  1'-' •— -'" ■"•<"■ 

Scllalar&Di]  Fellow  in  Mattaem&tlos,  Clark 

BDt  In  Matbemiitliis,  Clark  Unlrersltf ,  1800-01. 

BENJAMIN  OLIVER  FOSTER,  Instructor  in  Latin. 

8  SahatUrra  St. 

A.  B..  LeUnd  Slaoford  Jr.  UnirerBltv,  1S05;  A.  M.,  HarrBrd  UnlTerallT, 
I89T,  Ph.  D..  IBM.  Parker  Fellow  of  liarrsnl  UhlversIIf ,  studylDR  In  the 
Amerlofto  Sohool  of  Classical  Siinllea  In  Home.  laos-lBOO;  Aoilng  Pro- 
lessor  ot  Latin  and  Greek,  Stale  Normal  College  of  Hlchlgan,  1W0-01. 

t  ALBERT  CONSER  WHITAKER,  Ina  true  tor  in  Econoniice. 
[Nem   York  fits-] 
A.  B..  Lelanil  Slsntord  Jr.  Unlversltj'.  189»:  Ph.  D,,  Columbia  Dnlverslt;, 

(EDWIN  BINGHAM  COPELAND,  Instructor    in    Systematic 

Botany.  [Chicago,  III.] 

A.  B..LelandSlantonlJr,  UnlTersftj,  Ifift'i;  Ph.  D„  Univaralty  of  Halle, 

18M.    Assistant  la  BlnloRy.  UniverHlly  of  Wlsoonsln.  ISBS-M,  Honoran 

Fellow  In  Bolany.  IBM-tT;  Aislstant  Professor  of  Botany.   Indiana  Unf- 


JOHN  EZRA  MtDOWELL.  A Bsiatant  Registrar. 

6  Latuen  Si. 
A,  B.,  Loland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  ISOO. 


EDWARD  JOHN  STANLEY,  Inatructor  in  Pattern  Making  and 
Foundry  Work.  SS0  AddUim  SL 

Macblnlsl  with  PacISc  Iron  Works.  San  Franolsco,  1B7S-TB,  Pattern 
Maker,  1880-S«;  Foreman,  Paltsm  Shop,  Union  Iron  Works,  San  Fran- 
olaco,  iBS«-l»OI. 

WILLIAM  ALBERT  MANNING,  Aasietant  in  Mathematics. 
375  Everett  Att. 
A.  B..  Wlllametlo  Unlverally.  1(00. 
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HOMKIi  ritU^K  KAKLK,  Aexialant  in  Spaiiitih. 

IC  /,««,„■„  .sv. 

SlllNKAi  IN'OKU'III  Kl'WANA,  Asair-ltuit  in  Eiitmiml<>t:v-. 
CoUegr   Trrrwt. 
A.  11..  I.olHDil  Sluufiiril  Jr.  Uulvenit.v.  ItUD.  A.  M  .  IVni. 

liAl.lMl  AKNOTJi,  AsHititaiit  iti  Ccologv. 

4S7  L<iWh   J.-'. 
A.  II.,  LrlitDd  Stunfnnl  Jr.  Unlvi-r^il.v,  Jam,  A.  M.,  Iffii. 

JOHN  T.    McMANls,  AHsixUnMn  Kdiication. 

K<nbnreader<i  Ruitil  tin't  Cinrjtfr  St. 

\.  a  ,  l.i'luml  StttDtonl  Jr.  UaLvsnilIy,  II07. 

I,K  HOY  AltKAMS,  Asfistantin  SvHtoiiiBtic  JhitHiiv. 

7S  K'ncinn   llnll. 

.\   11.,  LoluQd  Staafiml  Jr.  t'Dlvi-rnllF.  IWW. 
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Philosophy:  Charles  HENsr  Ribber.* 
Psychology:  Frank  Anuell. 
Education:  Ellwood  P.  Cukberlev. 
History:  Max  Farhand. 
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Hygiene  and  Organic  Training:  Ray  Lyman  Wilbcr.* 
Physiology  and  Histology:  Oliver  Peebles  Jenkinh. 
Zoology:  Charles   Henry   Gilbert.    Entomology:  Vernon  Lt- 
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Mechanical  Engineerli^:  Albbbt  William  8mitm. 
Electrical  Engineering:  Chablkn  David  Mari.» 
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Foundation 

The  founding,  at  Palo  Alto,  of  "a  univerBity  tor  both  Bexes, 
with  the  collegee,  schools,  seminarieB  of  IPAming,  mechanical 
institutes,  muBeums,  gatlerieBoF  art,  and  ail  other  things  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  a  univereity  of  high  degree,"  wbb  determined 
upon  by  the  Hon.  Leland  Stanford  and  Jane  Lathrop  Stanford,  in 
1884.  In  March  of  the  year  following  the  Legislature  of  Califor- 
nia paBsed  an  Act  providing  for  the  adminiBtration  of  truBt  funds 
in  connection  with  inetitutionB  of  learning.  Norember  14, 1886, 
the  Grant  of  Endowment  was  publicly  made  in  accordance  with 
thiB  Act,  and  on  the  Bame  day  the  Board  of  TruBteea  held  ita  first 
meeting,  in  San  Francisco.  The  work  of  constraction  was  at  once 
begun,  and  the  cornerstone  laid  May  14,  1867,  the  nineteenth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  Tlie  University 
WBB  formally  opened  to  etudente  Octoher  1, 1891. 
Name  and  Purpose 

"  Since  the  idea  of  eatablishing  an  institution  of  this  kind,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  came  directly  and  largely  from  our  aon  and 
only  child,  Iceland,  and  in  the  belief  that  had  he  been  spared  to 
advise  as  to  the  disposition  of  our  estate,  he  would  have  desired 
tite  devotion  of  a  large  portion  thereof  to  this  purpose,  we  will 
that  for  all  time  to  come  the  institution  hereby  founded  flhall  bear 
bis  name,  and  shall  be  known  u  The  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University." 

The  object  of  the  (Tniversity  is  "to  qualify  students  for  per- 
sonal succesB  and  direct  usefutnesB  in  life";  its  purposes,  "to 
promote  the  public  welfare  by  exercising  an  influence  in  behalf 
of  humanity  and  civilization,  teaching  the  blessingg  of  liberty 
r^inlated  by  law,  and  inculcating  love  and  reverence  for  the  great 
principles  of  government  as  derived  from  the  inalienable  rights  of 
man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Location 

The  University  is  located  on  the  Palo  Alto  estate  in  the  Santa. 
Clara  Valley,  thirty-three  miles  eonttieKsX  (iV  &«ft  ^T«wi«R»,  -^^ 
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the  CokHt  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  The  estate 
conaiatR  of  nliunt  nine  thousand  acreH,  partly  level  aiifl  pftrtiv 
riaing  into  the  fuolhillaof  the  SanbiCrux  Range.  On  the  grounds 
are  the  residence  of  the  founders  and  an  extenatve  arboretuoi 
containing  a  great  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees.  The  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  iiea  about  three  miles  east  of  tlic  University  buildings, 
and  acrOHB  the  bay  the  Monle  Diablo  Range  rises  to  the  height  of 
over  four  thousand  feet.  The  Lick  Observatory,  crowning  Mount 
Hamilton,  the  highest  of  the  range,  is  plainly  visible.  To  the 
southwest,  lietween  the  valley  and  the  ocean,  is  the  heavily 
wooded  Santa  Crux  Range,  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  in 
height. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  one  of  the  moat  attractive  portione  of 
the  KtAte  in  climate,  iu  natural  beauty,  and  in  the  fertility  and 
ailnpUveiiefii  of  its  soil  to  all  the  varied  fruita  of  California.  Tlie 
chiirnctvriatica  of  the  climate  are  its  evennesn  of  temperature,  its 
pure  and  bracing  uir,  and  ita  freedom  alike  from  the  fogs  and 
harali  winds  of  the  coast  and  from  the  oppressive  summer  heat  of 
the  interior  valleys.  In  winter  the  mercury  rarely  falls  below 
30*',  and  the  average  midday  temperature  la  about  55*;  inaumnier 
the  average  midday  temperature  is  between  75°  and  80°,  while  the 
nights  are  atwayn  cool.  The  rainfall,  of  aliout  fifteen  inches,  ia 
cliiefly  conlined  lo  the  months  from  December  to  April,  inclusive. 

Kudowment 

The  landed  ondowment  of  the  University,  in  addition  to  the 
I'alo  Alto  estate,  consista  of  the  Vina  eatate,  in  Tehama  County, 
of  fifty-nine  thoiiwuid  acres:  the  Gridley  estate,  in  Butle  County, 
of  twenty-two  thousand  acres;  and  various  tracts  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  Stanford  residence  in  San  Francisco  has  also  l)een 
dee<ledtothe  ['niversity.  The  main  part  of  the  University  en- 
dowment, included  in  recent  gifts  of  Mrs.  Stanford,  consists  of 
interest- Ilea  ring  set'uriiies. 

Buildings 

The  central  group  of  buildings  constitutes  two  quadrangles,  one 
surrounding  the  other.  The  Innkr  (Iiiaobanoi.e,  with  the  ex 
ception  of  the  Memorial  Church,  was  completed  in  1891.  Ita 
twelve  one- atory  buildings  and  Memorial  Church  are  connected 
by  a  continuous  open  arcade,  facing  a  jiaved  court  5S<i  feet  long  by 
246  feet  wide,  or  three  and  a  quarter  acres.  The  buildings  are  of 
buff  sandstone,  aomewh^t.  v«.T'v«i\\a  eoVit.   TW  wUtoework  is  of 
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brokuu  aiiliTnr,  n-itli  roiinth  rock  fiice,  tind  tlie  roofe  are  covered 
with  red  lile.  The  nrcliirectural  malif  is  to  be  found  in  the  ohl 
Spaiiisli  MissionH  rif   (.'nliCornia. 

The  Ot  Tea  Quadbanglr  was  begun  in  July,  lS9fl,  the  ARScmWy 
Hull,  Library,  iind  Memorial  Arch  i)eing  completud  in  18W.  Ris 
ndilitional  buildings,  now  in  process  of  construction,  will  be  coni- 
[ileti'il  in  1902;  tbeae  will  afford  accommodations  for  the  Depart- 
nientaof  Phyaiology,  Zoolt^y,  Rotany,  English,  History,  Econom- 
ics, Psychology,  nnil  Physics.  Additional  buildings,  completing 
the  otiterqnadruiiglo,  and  affording  iiccommo<lntio]is  for  Geology 
nnd  Mining,  and  Civil,  Mechanical,  and  Klectrlcal  Engineering, 
were  begun  in  1902.  The  main  buildings  of  the  outer  quad- 
rangle are  two  stories  in  height  above  the  basement,  and  con- 
^itructed  of  the  same  mnt«rial  and  in  the  same  general  styleas  the 
Inner  ((uadrangle.  The  principal  favade  consists  of  the  Memorial 
Arch  in  the  center  with  agroiip  of  three  buildingt)  on  either  side, 
the  whole  connected  by  a  continuous  open  arcade  H94  feet  in 
length. 

The  Memoiiiai.  Arch,  forming  the  central  feature  of  the  prln- 
dpal  facade  of  the  University,  is  100  feet  in  height,  90  feet  wide, 
and  34  feet  in  depth.  The  archway  is  +4  feet  wide  and  51  (eel 
high.  A  sculptured  frieze  twelve  feet  in  height,  designeil  by 
.\uguKu8  St.  Gaudens.  and  representing  the  "Progreiis  of  Civ- 
ilization in  America,"  surrounds  the  arch.  Above  tlilH  frieze  is 
a  corbelled  arch  course  terminating  in  the  [mrapet  wall  four  feet 
above  the  flat  firepi'oof  roof.  A  circular  iron  stairway  leads  from 
the  ground  level  to  the  roof. 

The  AssEMBLv  Hali.  is  the  first  hnilding  east  of  the  Memorial 
.Arch.  It  has  a  frontage  of  108  feet,  with  an  arcade  fourteen 
feet  wide  and  extended  on  the  west  side  to  connect  with  the  inner 
quadrangle.  The  AsBumhly  Hall,  including  galleries,  has  a  seat- 
ing capacity  of  seventeen  hundred.  The  stage  is  'M\%2&  feet,  with 
two  dressing-rooms  on  each  side.  The  Bta);e  and  auditorium  are 
lighted  by  two  large  ornamental  dome  skylights. 

The  Leland  ^tankord  Junjoh  Museum,  a.  concrete  building, 
■'140x1545  feet,  including  wings,  is  situ.ited  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  quadrangles,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Palo  Alio  Avenue. 
The  Museum  contains  the  arcliicological  and  art  collections  of  the 
University. 

The  Chbuibtry  building  was  begun  in  1900  and  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1902.    It  is  located  between  the  quadran^Uft  axA  ^!Et» 
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Museum.  It  is  of  Btone,  like  the  qnadrangle  buildings,  and  con- 
nate of  two  aeparote  structurea— the  main  Cttemistry  building 
and  the  AesayiDg  Laboratory.  The  main  building  ia  235  feet  in 
length  and  100  feet  in  width  at  the  wings,  and  consiets  of  two 
stories  with  basement  and  attic.  The  Assaying  Laboratory  is  a 
one-aUry  building,  115i30  leet,  In  the  rear  of  the  main  building, 
and  separated  from  it  by  an  enclosed  court. 

Behind  the  central  quadrangles  are  placed  the  workshops  of  the 
engineering  departments,  power-houses,  etc.  A  laboratory  build- 
ing for  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering  Is  now  in  process 
of  construction. 

The  dormitories  are  east  and  west  of  the  quadrangle.  Ehcina 
Hall,  for  young  men,  is  at  the  east,  and  occupies  a  ground  area  of 
312x150  feet.  It  is  four  stories  high,  built  of  the  same  material 
as  the  quadrangle,  and  decorated  with  end  arcades,  a  central 
arched  porch,  and  mosaic  work.  It  is  provided  with  electric 
lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  steam  beat,  suitable  furniture,  bath' 
rooms  on  each  floor,  and  has  accomraodations  for  three  hundred 
students.  Roblb  Hall,  for  young  women,  is  at  the  west.  It  is 
of  concrete,  is  about  a  third  the  siu  of  Encina  Hall,  and  will 
accommodate  one  hundred  students.  MAnaoSo  Hall  is  a  frame 
building,  at  present  used  as  an  annex  to  Roble  Hall.  It  will 
accommodate  about  thirty  students. 

Encina  Gymnasium  and  RoBLiGrtiNAeiuM  are  substantial  frame 
buildings,  equipped  with  the  necessary  apparatus  and  appliances 
for  physical  training. 

The  Univbbsitv  Ink  is  a  frame  building,  just  east  ot  the  quad- 
rangle, erected  in  1898.  It  is  intended  primarily  as  a  University 
commons  for  students  living  on  the  campus,  and  is  leased  and 
managed  by  an  association  of  students  on  the  co-operative  plan. 

The  grounds  immediately  about  the  University  have  been  re- 
served, in  part  for  experimental  and  ornamental  purposes,  and  in 
part  as  residence  sites  for  members  of  the  Faculty  and  others  who 
may  desire  to  live  on  the  University  campus.  Over  forty  cottages 
have  already  been  erected. 

ScientiBc  Collections 

It  is  intended  to  bring  together  in  the  museums  of  the  Univer- 
sity a  full  representation  of  the  natural  history  and  mineral 
products  of  California,  collections  of  all  books,  pamphlets,  photo- 
graphs, and  maps  bearing  upon  the  early  history  of  the  West,  and 
tuU  collections  oi  Indian  aTvX\q,m\X«:a  uid  \U>iettatione  of  aborig> 
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inal  life.  It  is  deeired  to  receive  donationH  from  all  persons  who 
are  interested  in  the  worlc  and  wiio  have  material  of  value  to  the 
muBeums.  Collections  sent  in  this  way  will  be  carefulljr  labeled 
and  preserved,  and  the  name  of  the  donor  will  be  kept  on  record. 
Messrs.  Wells,  Fargo  &  Go.  generously  offer  to  transport  such 
gifts  to  the  University  free  of  charge,  and  have  instructed  their 
officials  to  "  receive  and  promptly  forward  such  offerings  as  may 
be  tendered  from  time  to  time." 

Trustees 

The  general  management  and  control  of  the  ingtitution  is  vested 
in  a  board  of  trustees,  originally  numbering  twenty-four,  and 
chosen  for  life.  By  a  modification  of  the  charter,  effected  by  the 
surviving  founder  in  1S97,  the  number  of  trustees  was  reduced  to 
fifteen,  and  future  appointments  will  be  for  a  term  of  ten  years. 
The  charter  provides  that  the  founders,  during  their  lives,  shall 
"  perform  all  the  duties  and  exercise  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
enjoined  upon  and  vested  in  the  trusteea." 
Faculty  and  Council 

The  Faculty  consists  of  the  president,  professors,  associate  pro- 
fessors, assistant  professors,  and  instructors,  aided  by  non- 
resident lecturers,  aasistants,  and  other  officers.  Its  routine  work 
is  divided  among  various  committees,  responsible  primarily  to 
the  president. 

The  University  Council  consists  of  the  president,  profeeBors, 
and  associate  professors.  To  the  Council  are  entrusted  the  deter- 
mination of  requirements  for  admission  and  for  the  various 
degrees,  and  the  recommendation  of  candidates  for  graduation. 
It  also  acts  as  an  advisory  body  on  any  questions  of  general  policy 
that  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  the  president  or  trustees. 
Conduct  of  Students 

In  the  government  of  the  University  the  largest  liberty  consiat- 
ent  witii  good  work  and  good  order  is  allowed.  Students  are  ex- 
pected to  show  both  within  and  without  the  University  such 
respect  for  order,  morality,  personal  honor,  and  the  righte  of 
others  as  is  demanded  of  good  citisens.  Failure  to  do  this  will 
be  sufficient  cause  for  removal  from  the  University. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  University,  as  set  forth  by  ite 
founders,  is  to  train  young  men  and  young  women  "  for  personal 
success  and  direct  usefulness  in  life."  'Success'  and  'useful- 
ness,' as  here  understood,  involve  character  and  «ffi«e^ii'^«m«(ih\ 
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and  Ui«  reaourcea  of  the  Univeraity  kra  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  these  qualities,  so  thnt  every  graduate  may  be  pre- 
piire<l  to  do  aoiiie  usefitl  thing  honestly  nnd  effectively.  Each 
student,  therefore,  is  expected  and  encoiirsgcd  to  work  toirard 
Bome  deliaite  end  in  the  choline  of  his  Btiuliea.  Students  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  serious  work,  looking  toward  aitetinite  end.  are 
not  welcoine<l  and  will  not  l)e retained  in  Ihe  Univereity. 

Ktudeiit  Organizations 

Tliu  Young  Meu'B  Christian  Association  and  the  Voiiiig 
\Vi>:iiei]';'  Clirislian  Aesociittion  hold  regular  devotional  meeting?, 
and  courses  ot  Bible  Study  are  carried  on  througliout  the  year. 
Iluring  tiie  opening  week  ot  the  first  Hemeater  the  AstiociationB 
maintain  an  Infonnatiun  Bureau  for  the  accommodation  of  new 
Students.  Under  the  general  direction  of  the  Faculty  Committee, 
they  also  manage  the  Student  Employment  Bureau.  The  Atiso- 
clntions  coni)iile  each  year  a  Hand-Bout  containing  special  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  details  of  Univeraity  life  at  I'nlo  Alto, 
which  will  l>e  mailed  1o  prospective  students  on  application  to  thi^ 
Ke);istrar. 

The  general  direction  of  student  interests,  including  athleticii, 
musical  organizations,  intercollegiate  debating,  etc.,  is  intrusted 
to  the  Associated  Students.  Numerous  general  student  organiza- 
tions have  been  formed  for  mutual  assistance  nnd  improvement  in 
viiriouB  lines.  Two  college  journals,  the  Daily  Palo  Alio  ani\  fort* 
nightly  Sequoia,  are  published  by  the  Aspoeiated  Students.  The 
Chaparr'il  is  published  twice  a  month,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pre^s  Aspociatirin.  The  Quad  is  an  annual,  published  by  the 
Junior  Class.    The  Aliiiiinun  is  published  monthly  by  the  Ahinini 

Departments 
The  work  of  the  t'niveraity  is  grouped  under  the  following  de- 
partmental heads:  Greek,  Latin,  Uermaiiic  Languages,  Itoninnic 
languages,  Knginh  I.^ngu^e  and  Lit«raturB,  Pliiloeopbr, 
Psychology,  Education,  History,  Economics  and  Social  Scieni'e, 
Law,  Drawing,  Mathematics,  Physics,  Ohemietry,  iiotany, 
Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Zoology,  Geology  and  Mining,  Civil 
Engineering,  Mechanical  Engineering,  Electrical  Engineering. 
''''^Tlie  Department  Council  consists  of  all  professors,  associate 
professors,  and  assistant  professors  in  the  departme.it.  Of  this 
Council,  a  Senior  Vrof«BBOT,deB\in%tftd  by  the  (iresident,  act«  as 
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presiding  and  administrative  officer.  The  title  ot  Senior  Pro- 
(esHor  haH  rerereiice  only  to  the  adminlBtTatioii  ot  the  department 
itself  and  bears  no  relation  to  general  I'niversity  affairs.^ 

Tlie  Hopkins  Laboratory  of  Natural  History,  located  at  Paciflc 
Urove,  on  tliu  Bay  of  Monterey,  is  a  branch  of  the  hlological 
work  ot  the  t^nlvereity. 
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1.  TO  UNDERGRADUATE  STANDING 

Candiilatee  muat  be  >t  least  rixteen  ^ean  of  *ge.  Tbey  must 
present  certificates  of  good  moral  character,  and,  if  from  other 
colleges  or  imiversiticA,  must  bring  letters  of  honorable  dismina). 

Preparation  for  full  undergradnate  standing  implies  the  com- 
pletion of  a  four  years'  high  school  course,  or  its  equivBlent. 

Fifteen  credits  are  required  for  odmiseion  in  full  uadergrAdaate 
tttaiiding,  each  credit  repreeenting  one  full  year's  work  in  the 
high  school,  with  dailyrecitations,  two  laboratory  periods  being 
regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  one  recitation  period.  Theae  may 
be  made  up  of  English  Composition  (two  credits}  and  such  other 
subjects  (aggregating  thirteen  credits)  as  may  be  selected  by  the 
candidate  from  the  list  given  below,  except  that  subject  23  may 
not  be  offered  with  either  subject  10  or  subject  11.  ruelcc  credits 
will  Ife  accepted  for  admission  in  partial  standing  (see  p.  57). 

Entrance  credits  may  be  obtained  (a)  on  examination  at  the 
University  (see  pp.  48-49),  or  (6)  wholly  or  in  part  without  ex- 
amination (see  pp.  49-.^2).  The  subjects  which  may  be  offered, 
with  the  credit  value  of  each,  are  enumerated  below: 


'    1.  English  Composition  ( 

2.  Kleiuentary  Algebra  ( 

3.  Plane  tieometry  (1) 

4.  Solid  Geometry  {%) 
h.  Trigonometry  (^) 

(i.  Adv.  Algebra  (ji,  1,  1) 

7.  Physics  (1) 

8.  Chemistry  (1) 
St.  Physiology  (1) 

10.  Botany  (1) 
U.  Zoology  (!) 
12.  Freehand  Drawing  (1) 
-  13.  Ancient  History  (1) 
14.  Medifeval  and  Modern 
History  (1) 


I  SuBJBcrs 
.    15.  English  History  (]) 
16.  American  History  (1) 
IT.  English  Literature  (1,  2} 
18.  Spanish  (2) 
,  19.  French  (2,  3) 

20.  German  {2,  3,  4) 
^  21.  Latin(2,  3,  4) 

22.  Greek  (2, 3) 

23.  Biology  (1) 

24.  Physiography  (1) 

25.  Mechanical  Drawing  (i^) 

26.  Woodworking  (JjJ 

27.  Forge  Work  (Ji) 

28.  Foundry  Work  (>i) 

m.  Uaebine  Shop  Work  (1) 


^-.^^J 
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The  following  will  iadicato  the  preparation  necessary  in  the 
various  subjectB; 

1.  English  Composition 

The  ability  to  write  exerciees  not  only  free  from  marked  defl- 
ciences  in  Bpelling,  punctuation,  sentence  structure,  and  para- 
graphing, but  also  proving  the  candidate's  ability  to  think 
consecutively  on  a  simple  subject.  Such  subjects,  as  set  at  the 
time  of  the  examination,  will  be  drawn  for  the  most  part  from 
the  candidate's  own  experiences.  In  place  of  the  examination, 
exercise-books,  certified  by  the  teacher,  may  be  presented.  These 
bnxiks  must  contain  at  least  six  compositions  of  about  250  words 
each,  written  in  class  and  not  corrected  by  the  teacher,  not  more 
than  twDof  them  to  be  on  subjects  drawn  from  the  pupil's  reading. 
Blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  the  teacher  and  sent  in  with  the  exer- 
cise-books may  be  obtained  from  the  R^istrar.  To  be  acted  on 
in  September,  the  books  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  by 
August  I5th ;  to  be  acted  on  in  January,  by  Becember  16th. 

The  work  in  English  composition  should  be  given  at  least  two 
recitations  &  week  throughout  the  entire  high  school  course.  The 
greater  part  of  this  time  should  be  devoted  to  practice  in  writing, 
but  it  is  recommended  that  some  attention  be  also  paid  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  fundamental  principles  of  formal  rhetoric.    {Sereditt) 

2.  Elementary  Algebra 

The  requirement  in  this  subject  may  be  roughly  defined  as 
algebra  through  quadratic  equations.  Emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  laws  of  brackets,  the  subjects  of  multiplication,  factor- 
ing, common  divisors  and  multiples,  binomial  theorem  for  inte- 
gral exponents,  and  the  laws  of  exponents  and  of  fractions. 
Under  equations  are  included  those  of  the  first  degree  in  two  or 
more  unknowns,  and  simple  and  quadratic  equations  in  one 
unknown ;  also  the  formation  of  equations  with  given  roots,  and 
the  statement  of  problems  in  equational  form. 

Facility  and  accuracy  in  the  manipulation  of  algebraic  expres- 
sions should  be  attained,  as  well  as  an  understanding  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  various  operations.  The  solution  of  a  large  number  of 
moderately  difficult  problems  is  preferable  to  the  solution  of  a 
smaller  cumber  of  more  difficult  ones ;  while  the  frequent  nee  of 
problems  involving  lateral  expressions  serves  to  impress  upon  the 
pupil  the  generality  of  algebraic  results.  U  i/£  erediU) 
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3,  PUne  Geometry 

In  till'  teachini;  oE  geometry  streBH  should  be  placed  upon  K- 
curacy  of  etatement  ae  well  as  upon  strict  reasoning.  This  end 
may  l>e  promoted  by  reqiiiriiiK  original  prapoaltiona  to  be  written 
out  in  full  ill  a  neat  and  exact  manner.  Emphasia  should  be 
plaufil  upon  clear  thinking  rather  than  upon  the  acquirement  of 
geometrical  knowledge. 

The  requirement  in  plane  geometry  includes  problems  in  men- 
Buratioii  o(  plane  Bgures  and  original  propositions,  as  well  as  the 
iii^iml  demonBtrnteJ  theoreme.  The  followingtopics  are  included: 
the  general  properties  of  plane  figures;  the  circle,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  angles;  areas;  regular  polygons,  and  the  uieaaure  of  the 
circle.  (/  credit) 

4.  Solid  Geometry 

The  topics  included  are;  relations  of  lines  and  planes  to  space; 

the  properties  of  prisms,  pyramids,  cylinders,  and  cones;  the 

sphere  and  spherical  triangle;  also  the  meuRuratian  of  solids, 

and  original  propositions.  (1/t  fredit) 

5.  Trigonometry 

This  subject  includes  the  general  formulas  of  plane  trigonome- 
try; the  theory  of  logarithms  and  the  use  of  logarithmic  tables; 
applications  to  the  numerical  solution  of  triangles  and  of  simple 
problems  in  heinhts  and  distances.  (l/S  credit) 

<i.  Advanced  Algebra 

The  reijuirements  In  this  subject  are  arranged  in  three  parts, 
the  topics  of  the  ftrot  part  {a)  being  usually  included  in  high 
school  courses  in  advanced  algebra.  The  requirements  indicated 
In  the  second  and  third  parts  (b  and  e)  represent  a  more  modern 
treatment  of  the  subject,  and  are  recommended  in  place  of  the 
topicfl  usually  treated  in  the  more  advanced  courses  in  algebra. 

a.  Simultaneous  quadratic  equations,  and  equations  solved  like 
quadratics;  theory  of  quadratic  equations;  fractional  and  irra- 
tional equations;  surds  and  complex  quantities;  arithmetical, 
geometrical,  and  harmonic  pn^ressions;  permutations  and  com- 
binations. (J/f  credit) 

6.  Theory  of  degree,  houiogeneity,  and  symmetry;  type  terms 
and  sigma  notation ;  transformation  of  quotients ;  conditions  of 
divisibility;  the  remainder  theorem ;  undetermined  coefficients; 
detached  coefficients,  and  synthetic  division ;  together  with  ap- 
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plicationB  ot  tlie  [oregoinR  principles  to  the  multiplication,  factor- 
iiwtion,  and  tranatoriuiitioii  of  algebraic  functioDS.      (//«  credit) 

c  Decomposition  of  frnctiDns  into  partial  fractions;  theory  of 
complex  numbers;  De  Moivre'a  formula,  and  the  roots  of  num- 
bers ;  elementary  theory  of  e<|iiationa ;  the  numerical  eolution  of 
equations  of  hij^licr  degrees,  (//«  credii) 

7.  Pliyaica 

The  equivalent  of  one  year's  work  in  the  high  school,  includ- 
ing both  laboratory  and  text-book  work.  It  is  preferred  that  at 
least  one-half  the  time  be  given  to  laboratory  work  in  which  the 
students  perform  individually  such  experiments  as  are  described 
in  the  better  class  of  laboratory  manuals,  of  which  Halt  and  Ber- 
gen's Physics  may  be  named  ns  an  example.  Accurat«  notes  of 
the  laboratory  work  should  be  kept.  The  text-book  study  should 
cover  the  ground  ot  such  a  text  as  Crew's  Physics,  Hall  and  Ber- 
lin's Physics,  or  Carhart  and  Chute's  Physics.  These  books  are 
not  recommended  as  superior  to  others,  but  are  mentioned  as  in- 
eluding  about  the  amount  of  work  on  which  the  candidates  should 
be  prepared,  {1  credit) 

8,  Chemistry 

Beside  the  usual  text-book  and  recitation  work,  each  student 
should  have  a  course  in  the  laboratory,  where  he  performs  the 
experiments  for  himself.  Accurate  notes  of  the  laboratory  work 
should  be  kept.  The  amount  of  laboratory  work  desired  cannot 
he  obtained  witli  less  than  four  hours  per  week  for  one  school 
year  spent  in  actual  laboratory  work.  It  is  preferred  that  the 
laboratory  work  be  entirely  upon  geiifral  ratiier  than  partly  upon 
anali/lical  chemistry.  The  course  required  is  comprised  in  Rich- 
ardson's I^aboratory  Manual  and  Principles  of  Chemistry,  or  in 
Renisen's  Introduction  to  the  i^tudy  of  Chemistry,  and  is  the 
equivalent  of  Clieniistry  courses  1  and  a  in  the  University.  The 
inorganic  portion  of  Koscoe's  Elementary  Chemistry,  or  of  Elliot 
and  Storer's  Elementary  Chemistry,  with  a  proper  course  of  labor- 
atory experiments  such  as  is  given  in  Smith  and  Keller's  Labom- 
tory  Manual,  are  also  recommended  as  covering  the  course 
required.  (1  credit) 

Students  who  receive  entrance  credit  on  recommendation,  and 
who  wish  to  co[itinue  the  study  of  chemistry  in  the  University, 
will  be  admitted  to  advanced  courses  only  upon  passing  asatiafac- 
tory  examination  upton  the  work  covered  by  the  elemeabu'j 
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course.    Failing  this,  they  will  he  expected  to  take  the  elementttry 
course,  for  which  Univereity  credit  will  be  given. 

9.  Phyriologj 

The  eleuientg  of  human  phyeiolc^  and  hygiene,  the  equivalent 
of  Martin's  Human  Body.  The  text-book  work  should  beaooom- 
panied  by  experiment,  dissection  of  animals  and  organs,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  study  of  the  tissnes  with  the  microscope. 

Candidates  who  have  taken  only  the  work  in  elementary  pbysi' 
ology  and  hygiene  done  in  the  grammar  or  intermediate  grades 
are  not  prepared  to  offer  the  subject  for  entrance  credit.  The 
elementary  physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  grammar  grades,  in  this 
regard,  is  in  the  same  cat^^ry  as  ate  the  other  subjects  studied 
in  the  grammar  grades,  such  as  arithmetic  and  geography,  which 
are  assumed  as  preliminary  to  the  subjects  offered  for  entrance. 
(1  credit) 
10.  Botany 

A  knowledge  of  plants  and  plantrstractnre  and  development 
obtainable  from  experimental  work  in  connection  with  Bessey's 
or  Campbell's  Botany,  or  some  similar  work.  At  least  two-thirds 
of  the  year's  work  should  be  devoted  to  the  laboratory. 

In  preparing  to  meet  the  requirements  in  botany,  the  main 
thing  to  be  had  in  mind  is  that  the  work  shall  be  of  a  practical 
nature:  that  is,  that  the  study  be  done  mainly  from  specimens 
and  not  from  books.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  botany  is  a 
department  of  biology,  and  means  something  more  than  the  mere 
collecting  and  naming  of  specimens.  A  study  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  the  forms  studied  is  of  the  highest  importance, 
and,  so  fares  possible,  should  be  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
work.  A  good  plan  for  most  schools  is  to  select  a  few  typical 
representatives  of  the  principal  groups  of  plants,  «.  g.,  examples 
of  the  green,  red,  and  brown  algK,  moulds,  mildews,  lichens, 
liverworts,  mosses,  ferns,  etc.,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  flowering  planta.  Examples  of  all  these 
are  everywhere  accessible,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  main  character- 
istics of  each  of  the  principal  divisions  of  plants  will  be  expected 
of  the  student.  The  forms  selected  are  to  be  studied  as  exhaust- 
ively as  circumstances  will  admit,  and  students  should  be  ex- 
pected to  keep  a  careful  record  of  their  work,  in  the  form  of  notes 
and  drawings  made  directly  from  the  specimens  as  they  are 
Studied. 
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K  poBsible,  the  student  ahould  be  allowed  tbe  uee  of  a  compound 
microscope;  but  when  this  is  not  practicable,  microscopic  demon- 
strations by  the  instructor  are  indispensable.  The  laboratory 
work  of  the  students  may  be  supplemented  by  such  explanatory 
and  text-book  work  as  may  be  deemed  necessary;  but  this  must  be 
understood  to  supplement  and  not  to  replace  the  laboratory  work. 

Notes  and  drawings  shonld  be  neatly  made  in  blank-boohs  of 
moderate  size.  The  paper  tor  the  drawings  should  be  white, 
unruled,  hard,  smooth  but  not  glazed.  A  hard  pencil  should  be 
used  in  drawings,  and  accuracy  and  neatness  are  both  to  be  em- 
phasized. The  descriptive  notes  should  not  be  written  upon  the 
siirae  sheets  as  the  drawings,  and  should  be  clear  and  concise, 
including  only  what  the  student  has  himself  seen.  Notes  taken 
from  lectures  or  reading  should  be  kept  entirely  apart  from  the 
student's  own  observations. 

No  credit  will  be  given  for  an  herbarium.  The  time  necessary 
to  prepare  an  herl>arium  may  better  be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
living  plants.  (2  credit) 

11.  Zoology 

The  candidate  should  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
relationships  of  a  series  of  animals,  gained  primarily  through  the 
study  of  living  forms  and  the  dissection  of  specimens  in  the  lab- 
oratory. At  least  four  hours  per  week  for  one  school  year  should 
be  spent  in  actual  laboratory  work,  which  should  include  a  study 
of  the  following  forms,  or  their  ei|uivalent8 :  amteba,  paramcecium, 
hydra,  starfish,  sea-urchin,  earthworm,  crayfish,  grasshopper, 
clam,  slug,  squid,  dogfish,  pigeon,  rabbit.  The  dissections  should 
be  made  in  as  much  detail  as  is  indicated  in  Marshall  and  Hurst's 
Practical  Zoology,  which  is  recommended  as  a  laboratory  manual. 
Laboratory  note-books,  certified  by  the  inetructor,  must  be  sub- 
mitted as  eviilence  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  and  must  contain 
a  full  series  of  drawings  and  notes  based  on  original  dissections 
made  by  the  student. 

The  practical  work  indicated  above  should  be  supplemented  by 
such  lectures  or  reading  as  will  furnish  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  groups  studied.  As  a  general  reference  book  Parker 
and  Haswell's  Text-book  of  Zoology  (Macmillan  &  Co.,  1897)  is 
recommended.  (1  credit) 

12.  Freehand  Drawing 

The  ability  to  draw  something  well,  showing  familiarity  with 
the  technical  prini'iplea  involved.    This  should  include  as  foUatift-. 
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rectly,  from  nHtiire.  the  corner  of  a  room,  or  a  table  toj)  witli 
t>oxi>i'  or  otIiiT  arlicleu  it  may  i-ontain.  (Kxtansive  kiiowletlw 
o(  the  tliHiry  is  not  rei|iured.) 

L*.  t'omH't  drawitiB  ot  i)ru|H>rtuinH  and  character  of  t-urvei-,  in 
cihjiHUij,  in  leaf  Mpravij,  lurda'  win^^,  etc.,  and  viHiial  HennitivrneSF 

;).  [ii  li|i:))t  and  tihade,  s|>ecial  attention  should  be  given  to  tlie 
efferl  of  tiiilit  and  shade,  ao  a  whole,  on  a  group  C>ju«iatin^  uf  two 
or  thrt«  oilnred  nhjectx,  xuih  as  dishes,  books,  vegetables,  ma- 
chine ]>nrtH:  ah^o,  In  tlie  traiiNlation  ol  <i>lur  values  into  light  iin<l 
iihaile. 

The  style  of  rlrawing  xhould  lie  direct,  facile,  and  effective. 
ada|>t4.-d  to  the  thing  drawn,  refinement  in  its  proper  place  ami 
viifor  in  itf-  projier  place.  The  rei|uircd  ulcill  may  be  attained)  in 
two  hundre<J  and  forty  1ioiin>  of  well  directed  practice.  A  grou{> 
of  objects  is  usimlly  (^iven  as  a  test,  but,  if  the  candidate  prefers, 
a  cast,  or  a  head  from  life,  or  n  machine,  nmy  be  substituted. 

The  candidate  should  provide  hie  own  materials  for  the  exaiii- 
inatiiiii :  the  paper,  and  pen,  or  pencil,  or  charcoal  which  he  iri 
accnstiinieil  to  use.  (/  eredil) 

ia-/6.  Uitlury 

All  candidal^H  for  credit  in  entrance  history  must  submit  evi- 
dence of  cnnsiderahle  work  done  in  addition  to  the  test-book 
preparation.  For  the  sake  of  the  training  involved,  as  well  as  for 
the  infonuation  aciitirml  snd  the  stimulating  'if  interest,  the  fol- 
lowing cxerciseH  are  recommended :  supplementary  reading,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  original  material  where  possible;  notes  and 
digests  of  reading;  abstractn  or  analyses  of  sjiecifled  chapters, 
both  i>f  the  text-book  and  nupplementary  reading;  outlines  of 
subjects,  gathering  material  from  all  available  sources  i  map 
drawing  from  printed  data  or  comparison  of  existing  maps,  show- 
ing movements  of  exploration,  migration  or  conquest,  territorial 
changes,  or  social  phenomena. 

Such  work  should  be  regarded  as  a  means  rather  than  the  end 
of  hiHtorical  study,  and  in  every  instance  should  be  adapted  in 
character  and  amount  to  the  stage  of  advancement  of  the  class 
and  of  the  individual  pupil.  As  the  pupil  progresses  in  his  study, 
more  advanced  work  may  well  be  re<|uired  in  the  form  of  histor- 
ical eomjiosition,  and  of  note-tnking  in  tbe  class  from  talks  by  the 
teacher  or  reports  of  fellow  pupils. 
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The  fvtileiii:i!  u(  siu'li  work  niuHt  be  [ireseated  in  the  furiii  of  ii 
iiole-liook  i>T  l>outid  roltectiun  of  iiot(fr<,  containing  all  exerciHi'x 
prepared  upon  any  of  the  four  hietriry  auhjtfctS;  arrarif^d  in  order 
of  their  UHMgiimeiit,  and  certified  iind  tipproved  by  tlie  te;ioher. 
Ill  the  euBe  of  BchuolH  whoHe  rui'oinnieiidatioiiN  are  ai'cttpted  in 
place  of  the  examinHtions,  a  detailetl  xtateinent  by  tlie  teacher  af 
Ui  the  characlar,  amount,  and  quulily  of  the  work  of  each  cnndi- 
diite  iiiiiy  lie  submitted  in  place  of  the  note-book  itHelf. 

i;{.  Andent  History 

Text- luniks :  The  Oriental  .Viiltonii— Myeru,  General  lli^'t'iry, 
Pp.  t-86;  Fisher,  Brief  llist^iry  of  the  Nations,  pp.  \-m;  mu.1 
Adaniw,  European  HIetory,  pp.  1-16;  or  e<iuiv»lente.  'Ireecr — 
Botsford,  History  of  Greece;  or  the  equivalent.  Romf — fJotsford, 
History  of  Rome;  Myers,  Rome:  Itfl  Rise  and  Fall;  or  Morey, 
Outtineti  of  Roinun  lliatory;  or  the  ei{iiiva1ent. 

ForMuppleiiientitry  reading  and  reference:  "EpocliBof  Ancient 
History"  SerieM;  Oman,  History  of  Greece;  Cox,  General  History 
of  Greece  (Student  Seriett) ;  I'elham,  Ontllnes  of  Romun  Hixtory ; 
.Vhbolt,  Koinan  Holiticul  Inatitntiuns;  Shuckbnrgh,  History  of 
Rome;  Bury,  Hiatory  of  the  Roman  Empire  (Student  Series); 
and  Ginn  &  Co.'aCliit^sii'al  Atlaa,  or  Kiei>ert,  Classical  Atlas, 

(  /  creilil) 
14.   Medinrvul  und   Mo.iern  History 

Texi-liookH;  Myerx,  Metiiieval  »nd  Modern   History;    or  the 

For  supplementary  reading  and  reference:  Duruy.  History  of 
the  Middle  .Ages;  Adams,  Civilisation  Durinfc  the  Middle  Ages; 
Fyffe,  History  of  Modern  Europe  (Popular  Edition);  Seignohof, 
Political  Histfiry  of  Europewnce  IHU;  the  "Ejiocha'' Series;  and 
Putzger,  ElistoriiH-her  8chul- Atlas.  <l  eredil) 

15.  History  of  England 

Text-booka:  Ganliner,  Studeiil'a  Hiatory  of  Engliind;  Ran- 
some,  Advan<xd  History  of  Knglnnd:  nr  Terry,  History  of  Eng' 
iHnd;  or  the  eiiuivaleiit. 

For  supplementary  reading  and  reference;  Bright,  History  of 
KuKland:  Traill,  Social  England;  Turned,  History  (or  Ready 
Reference;  I'orritt,  The  Englishman  at  Home;  and  Gardiner, 
SchiKil  AlhiHof  English  History.  (1  rrrdit) 
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Ifi.  Americau  HiBtory 

Te]ct-I>ook» :  McLaughlin,  Hiitory  of  the  Americitn  Nation; 
CliAnuing,  Students'  History  of  the  United  States;  or  Johnston, 
History  of  the  United  States  (MacDonald's  Revision} ;  HinadaJe, 
American  Government;  or  Clark,  Outlines  of  Civics,  and  Bryce, 
American  Commonwealth  (abridged  edition);  or  equivalents. 

For  supplementary  reading  and  reference:  "Epochs  of  Ameri- 
can  History"  Series;  the  "American  History"  Series;  and 
MacCouii,  Historical  Geoi;rapliy  of  the  United  States. 

U  crtdit) 

Kor  available  original  material  in  all  the  above  subjects,  and 
for  the  hfHt  use  that  can  be  made  of  such  material,  the  Report  of 
the  New  Kngland  History  Teachers'  Association  on  the  Use  of 
Sources  in  the  Teaching  of  History  in  Secondary  Schools  (Hac- 
millan  Co.)  will  be  found  very  serviceable. 

17.  English  Literature 

A  detailed  list  of  the  works  read  in  preparation  should  be 
handed  to  the  examiner  when  the  candidate  presents  himself  for 
examination.  Blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Registrar. 

a.  Elementary. — Candidates  for  admission  who  offer  subject  I7a 
will  be  examine<I  in  reading  aloud.  In  connection  with  this  ex- 
amination they  will  be  tested  in  their  ability  to  follow  the  course 
of  thought  in  ordinary  prose  and  verse,  and  in  their  general 
knowledge  of  the  books  read  in  preparation. 

The  teacher  may  make  out  the  course  of  reading  from  tlie  fol- 
lowing list  of  books,  choosing  two  hooks  from  Group  I,  two  from 
Grou))  II,  lliree  from  Group  III,  and  four  from  Group  IV.  [The 
word  or  ifl  to  be  understood  as  permitting  only  one  of  the  hooks 
among  which  choice  is  to  be  made.] 

Omup  I, — Shftkspere's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Cfeear, 
Maclteth;  the  four  Gospels  (one  hook),  or  the  Stories  of  the  Crea- 
tion and  Fall,  the  Flood,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph,  and 
the  Exodufl,  the  l>ookB  of  Judges,  Ruth,  First  and  Second  Samuel, 
Isaiah  frtini  chapter  xl,  and  selections  from  the  Psalms  (one 
book),  or  Old  Testament  Stories  (Modern  Readers'  Bible  Series). 

Group  11. — GeoT^  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer  (ij);  Goldsmith's  The 
Vicar  of  WakeReltl  (U) ;  Thackeray's  The  Newcomes,  or  Henry 
Eamond;   Scot's   Ivanhoe,  or  Rob  Roy,  or  Qu«otin  Durvard; 
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Cooper's  The  Laet  of  the  Mohicans,  or  Hawthorne's  House  of  the 
Seven  Gables. 

Oroiip  III. — The  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers;  Irving's  Al* 
hambra,  or  Sketch  Book;  Havthorne's Twice  Told  Tales;  Web- 
ster's Rrst  Bunker  Ifill  Oration;  De  Qiiincey'e  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe;  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Clive;  on  Warren  Haatinga;  Car- 
ly]e's  Essay  on  Burns. 

Qroup  IV. — Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock;  a  translation  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  I,  VI,  XXII,  XXIV;  Goldsmith's  Deserted  Village  (3^); 
Gray's  Elegy  in  a  Couutry  Churiibyard  (>£);  Burns'a  Tarn  o' 
Shanter  and  Cotter's  Balurday  Night  (^);  Byron's  Prisoner  of 
ChillonO^);  Kests's  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  (^J;  Coleridge's  Ancient 
Mariner;  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  or  Lady  of  the  Lake,  or 
Marmion;  Lowell's  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  {>i);  Tennyson's  Enid 
andGeraint;  Macaulay's  Horatius  {)^).  {1  crtdit) 

[Substantial  equivalents  lor  any  books  in  the  foregoing  list  will 
be  accepted.  The  list  of  books  prescribed  for  entrance  subject  1 
at  the  University  of  CBlifornia  is  acceptable  as  a  substitute,  ex- 
cept that  Classic  Myths  must  be  replaced  by  a  book  from  Group 
II.J 

b.  Advanced. — The  examination  in  subject  176  will  presuppose  a 
detailed  study  of  the  books  presented,  and  a  general  knowledge  of 
their  place  in  the  history  of  Ei^ltsh  literature.  Great  emphasis 
will  be  laid  on  the  candidate's  power  of  intelligent  interpretation. 

Teachers  may  make  out  a  course  from  the  following  Hat,  select- 
ing one  book  from  Gronp  I,  one  from  Group  II,  and  taking  up 
the  whole  of  Group  III,  or  two  books  from  Group  I  and  three 
from  Group  II,  Repetition  of  booksoffered  for  subject  17o  should 
be  avoided. 

Group  I. — Macbeth ;  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  portions 
of  the  Bible;  Spenser's  Faery  Queene,  Book  I,  Ciintos  I,  II,  and 
III;  Chaucer's  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

Qroup  //.^Mocan lay's  Essay  on  Clive,  or  on  Warren  Hastings, 
or  on  Milton  {i4)t  oi  on  Addison  (>s),  or  Life  of  Johnson  (%); 
DeQuincey's  Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe ;  Burke's  Speech  on  Ooncil- 

Oroup  III. — Hales's  Longer  English  Poems,  omitting  Spenser's 
Prothalamion  and  Shelley's  Adonais,  and  smploying  only  such 
annotations  as  are  of  value  in  giving  a  full  understanding  of  the 
text;  or  Syle's  From  Milton  to  Tennyson,  omitting  Lycidas,  the 
selections  from  Pope,  Thomson,  Johnson,  Clcra^,  aii&%'K>-«'us.'o^, 
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Slielley'x   Kn^uni-an   MillB,  and  piH-ins  reckoiicil  in  I7n,  tV.      For 
iitlier  oiniti^iiiiiH,  eiiuivuleiitf  iiiiiHt  Ite  offered.  ( /  rrfftit) 

[Fair  >'<(iiivii1t!iitH  for  17b.  xnrli,  fur  example,  as  the   bookt>  pr^- 
wrilM^tl  fur  fiitraiiof  snbifi'l  H  nt  Ilie  l.'niversity  of   ('AlFrnmin, 

will  lK-]l.'r.'|.t<^l.| 

IH.  Spanislj 
Ttie  pr>-|>iirHiiiiri  iti  ^)>aniiili  i>lioiilil  follow  the  same  linef  mf 
ihoHf  Diitlimil  Ix-kiw  fur  Freiivli.  The  followiii);  bookn  are  recoii>- 
iiiende<l :  Kamecy,  An  KlenicDtary  Siianisli  Text-book  [IIo)t  A 
Co.),  or  Garner,  A  Siiaiiinli  (iraniinar  . .\meri(-an  Ibtok  Co.). 
Kaiiieey,  .\n  Eieiiii'iilKry  S]>aiiiBh  Reader  iHolt  &  Co.},  Mstzke, 
FirM  Siianis-h  Ki>a<litig8  (D.  C.  tieath  A  Co.),  Taniayo  y  Bhijh, 
I'll  Orania  Nii.mi  (Jeiikiiix,  New  York),  Valdes,  3o»f  <1).  C. 
Iluaili  A  Co.),  Alarron,  HI  CapiUn  Vpiieno  (D.  C.  Heatli  A  Co.). 

1ft.   Krenfli  '"'*'  '    ' 

a,  l':irmfiit'ir<i.—'t\if  re<|iiiremeiits  for  Klenientary  Fr«!in;li  are 
:iii  foUowH:  I.  All  Hccurale  knowledge  of  the  fonnn  of  tlie  ian- 
'.;uaue,  iiic-liir|iii)c  the  itilleetiotiH,  conjugations,  and  principal  partx 
iif  verli.i.  Piirliriiliir  atteniiou  should  lie  devoted  to  this  part  of 
the  Kiibjecl :  cdiikIhiiI  drilliii  the  verbal  inflections,  I  K)t  1 1  written 
and  oral,  uiighl  to  jiive  the  desired  results,  llictatioii  exercises, 
where  Kn^li^li  fornix  lire  to  be  rapidly  tnuiiilated  into  French,  are 
exiiei-iiilly  recotiiiiieiided.  2.  The  elements  nf  French  syntax, 
(•iiuli  uB  the  usee  of  the  article,  the  personiil  pronouns,  and  the 
siibjiinclive,  the  i«irtitive  cimMtrnct ions,  and  the  agreement  of  the 
iwrticiplew.  :i.  The  ability  to  turn  easy  English  into  French. 
4.  Tiie  ability  to  translate  or<linary  French  readily  and  rapidly. 
').  The  ability  to  jirononiice  French  correctly,  it  is  believed  that 
a  fairly  Kood  pronunciation  of  French  I'lin  be  obtained  in  the 
tilting  schools,  where  students  are  still  young  and  the  organs  of 
H|>eech  are  more  readily  trained,  if  the  necessary  time  iH  devot«d 
to  the  subject.  French  pronunciation  should  be  Kludied  Imth 
theoretically  and  pructically,  and  the  differences  of  vowel  qual- 
itieH,  of  stress,  pitch,  and  intonntion  between  Frencli  and  En^clisli 
:*lionld  lie  pointed  out. 

These  results  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  careful  study  of 
Hii  elementary  grammar,  such  as  Fraser  and  Sqiiair's  Fi'ench 
Urainmar  and  Kt-ader  (P.  C.  Heatli  &  Co.),  or  Whitney's  Prac- 
tical French  (iruniinar,  Fart  I  ( Holt  &  Co.),  or  GrendKcnlH  Short 
French  Graminnr  (Heatti  &C«,^,oTCVvMile«il's Complete  F«'ncli 
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Course  (Allyn  &  Bacon);  in  prose  composition,  from  ttie  atudy  of 
the  ezercisM  belongin);  to  these  grammars  and  Ihe  translation  of 
the  first  thirty-four  pages  of  Grandgent's  Selections  for  French 
Composition!  in  rosding,  from  the  study  of  from  four  hundred 
to  six  liundred  duodecimo  pages  from  tlie  works  of  at  least  three 
different  authors.  While  no  definite  authors  are  preacribed,  the 
following  are  suijgested  as  forming  a  suitable  combination; 
Super's  French  Reader  (I).  C.  Heath  A  Co.),  Duinas,  La  Tulipe 
\oire,  Hal^vy,  1,'AbW  Constantin,  Labiche,  I*  voyage  de  Mon- 
sieur Perrichon,  and  M6rim^,  Colomba.  For  the  study  of  pro- 
nunciation Matzke's  Primer  of  French  Pronunciation  (Holt  &  Co.) 
is  recommended.  <e  crediU) 

h,  Adianrrd. — Tlie  requirements  for  Advanced  French  are  as 
follows:  1.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  modern  French  Syntax. 
2.  The  ability  to  turn  mo<lern  French  at  sight  into  idiomatic 
KngliHli.  :i.  Theability  to  translate  connected  English  prose  into 
French.    4.  The  ability  to  write  French  from  dictation. 

These  results  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  study  of  the  syntax 
in  any  of  the  usual  w^hool  grammars,  such  aa  Fraser  and  Squair's 
French  Grammar  and  Reader  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  Whitney's 
Practical  French  Grammar  (Holt  &  Co.),  Edgren's  Compendious 
French  Grammar  (Heath  &  Co.),  or  Bevier's  French  Grammar 
( Kolt  &  Co.),  and  from  the  reading  of  from  four  hundred  to  six 
hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  prose  and  vertte  from  at  least  four 
standard  authors,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  Elementary 
French.  While  no  definite  texts  are  prescribed,  the  following 
are  recommended  as  forming  a  suitable  combination:  Geoi^e 
tjand,  t^  Petite  Fadette,  Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet,  Victor  Hugo, 
Hernani  (D.  C,  Heath  A  Co.),  Fontaines,  Historiettea  Modemes 
(D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.).  The  examination  will  include  a  test  of 
pronunciation  and  the  writing  of  French  from  dictation. 

(/  erfdil) 
20.  German 

The  requirements  in  Elementary  and  Intermediate  German  are 
essentially  those  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  College 
Entranue  Heqiiirenients  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

a.  Klementary.-  A  satisfactory  preparation  will  require:  The 
ability  to  translate  easy  German  prose  and  verse  at  sight;  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar,  embracing 
especially  inflections,  word-order,  syntax,  ^.\w,   vovo.^on.'Cviw  qV 
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words,  tlit.>  force  of  preBxee  and  euffixes,  and  the  relation  of  the 
English  mill  (iermui  coiigonanlal  climnftee;  th«  ability  to  traoe- 
late  fasy  prose  from  KnjcliBti  into  Uerman;  also  the  ability  to 
jirotioiinne  (.lerman  anil  to  recognise  German  words  and  simple 
senlPiiri'B  wlieu  spoken.  Careful  attention  should  be  fciven  to 
tliu  mien  lor  pronnndatlon,  length  of  vowel*,  and  accentuation, 
to  insure  the  fluent  and  intelligent  reading  of  the  German  text* 
useil  in  the  class-room.  This  preparation  would  be  represented 
aptiroximately,  in  reailing,  by  Brandt's,  Whitney's,  or  Hewett's 
Keailer,  and  the  careful  study  of  one  or  more  modem  dramas 
(about  two  hundred  iluudeciino  pages  of  easy  German) ;  in  gram- 
mar, by  Whitney's,  Brandt's,  Joynes-Melssner's,  or  Thomas's 
Grammar;  and  in  German  prose,  by  the  first  twenty-six  exer- 
cises ill  Hairis's  German  Prose  Composition.  The  work  in  Ger- 
man prose  shonUI  lie  preserved  in  note-books  used  exclusively  for 
tliiit  purpose,  written  in  ink,  and  consisting  of  the  original  work 
done  by  the  studtnt,  followed  by  the  corrected  work  approved  by 
the  teacher. 

All  candidates  must  present  a  statement   from   their   former 
teacher  of  the  amount  of  German  read  and  the  text-books  used. 
{«  ertdilt) 

b.  InUrmeiHate.—  A.  satisfactory  preparation  will  require,  in 
addition  to  the  reijuirements  far  Elementary  German :  the  ability 
to  translate  ordinary  German  prose  and  verse  at  sight;  a  thorough 
knowledgeof  word-formation,  derivatives,  and  cognates;  advanced 
German  syntax,  with  e^special  reference  to  the  uses  of  the  tenses, 
the  modal  auxiliaries,  and  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  moods; 
the  ability  to  translate  into  German  easy  connected  English  proee. 

It  is  Iwlieved  that  this  preparation  can  be  acquired  by  the  care- 
ful reading  of  live  himdreil  duodecimo  pages  of  classical  and  con- 
tem)>orary  prose  and  verse,  in  addition  to  the  reading  reqniretl 
tor  Elementary  German.  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  following  works :  Less- 
ing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Grvthe's  Eginont,  or  Goelz  von  Bcr- 
lichiniien,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  or  Maria  Stuart,  Heine's 
Harxreise,  Freytag's  Bihler  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit. 
For  the  preparation  in  translation  from  English  into  German  the 
first  lifty  jiages  of  von  Jugemann's,  or  Poll's  German  Prose  Com- 
position, or  it«  equivalent,  is  recommended.  The  work  in  German 
prose  should  be  preserved  in  the  manner  suggested  under  Ele- 
mentary German.    It  ia  i\eevT«\:iVe  \.Yi«X  «a.Tidtdat«a  should  acquire 
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the  ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conduisted  in  German,  and  to 
answer  in  aim  pie  German  sentencee. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  present  a  statement  from  their 
former  teacher  of  the  amount  of  German  read  and  text-books 
ueed.  (i  credit) 

c.  Advanced. — A  fourth  credit  in  German  may  be  given  to  can- 
didates who  fulfill,  in  addition  to  the  prepnration  required  in 
Elementary  and  Intermediate  German,  tlie  following  require- 
ments: Advanced  German  grammar  and  syntax;  elements  of 
the  comparative  grammar  of  English  and  German;  study  of 
G<bthe'8  Herni.inn  und  Dorothea,  or  Ipliigenia,  Lessing's  Nathan 
der  Weise,  and  Schiller's  Walleiiatein,  and  the  reading  of  ad- 
vanced literary  and  scientific  German  proee;  ;idvanced  German 
prose  composition,  and  the  ability  to  follow  lectures  given  in 
German. 

CandidateH  will  present  statements  from  their  former  teachers 
of  the  work  done.  (1  credit) 

21.  Latin 

a.  Elementary.— Tht  requirements  for  Elementary  Latin  include 
accuracy  in  pronunciation,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  forms, 
familiarity  witb  the  simpler  principles  of  syntAi,  a  vocabulary  of 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  common  words,  and  the 
ability  to  translate  easy  prose,  and  to  write  simple  Latin  sen- 
tences. 

These  attainments  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  careful  study 
of  a  beginner's  book  and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  pages  of 
classical  prose,  together  with  daily  exercise  in  oral  or  written 
composition  baaed  upon  the  authors  read.  Candidates  expecting 
entrance  cre<lit  upon  recommendation  from  approved  schools, 
must  complete  tatisCactorily  the  equivalentof  four  books  of  Csesar 
and  twenty-five  pages  of  sonle  easy  Latin,  and  translate  into 
Latin  English  exercises  to  the  amount  of  fifty  solid  pages.  The 
examinations  in  Latin  Composition  for  1902-03  will  be  based  upon 
the  first  four  books  of  Cesar's  Gallic  War.  (X  credit*) 

6.  Advanced. — The  requirements  for  Advanced  Latin  include 
the  ability  to  translate  at  sight  the  simpler  portions  of  Cicero's 
orations  and  Vergil's  .Eneid,  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
Latin  hexameter,  and  the  power  to  translate  a  passage  of  con- 
nected English  based  on  Cicero. 

These  attainments  ought  to  be  secured  from  tbe  «B.t«l>a,\  vK.'oiV-^ 
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ol  §even  orations  of  Cicero  and  eix  boobii  of  Vergil's  .fineld,  if 
euppleuiented  by  daily  exercieefl  in  composition  and  occasional 
practice  at  eiglit  reading.  Those  who  read  one  or  two  oratioiiB 
of  Ciit-ro  tlie  preceding  ye&r  will  be  able  to  add  ^allust's  Catiline 
or  tw>nie  of  Ovid  the  third  year.  Another  fifty  pages  of  English 
into  Latin  will  be  required  of  all  who  expect  entrance  credit  upon 
rei-onimendatioti  from  approved  Hchoole.  One  credit  may  be 
given  in  advanced  Latin  to  those  who  are  lacking  in  tlie  compo- 
sition or  in  the  Vergil.  {S  erediit) 
22.  Greek 

a.  E^inenfa I- (/.—Grammar,  the  inflections,  the  formation  of 
words,  and  the  essential  points  of  syntax;  Xenophon's  Anabasis, 
BoolcB  I-IV,  or  an  equivalent;  prose  com  iKisitiun  (Collar  and  Dan- 
ielt's  text-boob  is  reconimended);  translation  at  sight  of  easy 
prose.  It  is  expected  of  every  student  that  he  he  able  to  r«ad 
Greek  aloud  without  stumblintf.  {t  credit*) 

b.  Advanced. —  Homer,  Iliad,  Books  l-lll,  or  an  equivalent; 
advanced  prose  com|)oeition.  The  candidate  most  sbow  a  thor- 
ough aaiuaiutance  with  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Homer,  and 
must  be  able  to  scan  any  given  passage  exactly  and  to  read  it 
rhythmically.  In  the  writing  of  Greek  the  candidate  should 
have  a  year'H  training  teyond  that  rei)Uired  in  Elementary  GreeJi. 

(I  crtdil) 
23.  Biology 

A  course  of  study  and  laboratory  work  extending  through  one 
school  year,  the  time  divided  equally  Itetween  Botany  and  Zool- 
ogy. The  character  of  the  work  is  indicated  under  the  respective 
statenieiits  of  Botany  and  Zoology  (aubjecta  10  and  11). 

(/  ertdU) 
24.  Physiography 

The  equivalent  of  Davis's  Physii-al  Geography,  with  an  ap- 
proved laboratory  and  field  course  of  at  least  forty  exercises 
actually  performed  by  the  candidate.  The  original  note-book, 
certified  liy  the  instructor,  and  recording,  with  dates,  the  staps 
and  results  of  the  observations  made  by  the  candidate,  must  be 
submitted  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  work,  Special  stress 
will  be  place<l  upon  the  candidate's  ability  to  interpret  physiog- 
raphy. (/  credit) 
25.   Mechanical  Urutsing 

The  candidate  is  expected  to  have  acquired  neatness  and  ac- 
curacy in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments.     His  course  should 
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liave  tiicludeil  prBotke  in  line  work,  leUFrJiit;,  mnchine  or  iir- 
chitecturnl  working  ilraMingH,  and  tracing,  lie  iilionld  prewnt 
for  ins[>ection  fts  much  o[  hiB  work  ax  poesihle,  duty  certified  by 
bin  tecidiers.  Aa  an  examination  the  candidate  may  be  culled 
ii|«>n  to  make  a  simple  working  drawing  ot  wme  epecified  object. 
£6-29  Shopw'irk 
Twu  tliinga  will  be  expected  of  the  candidate  who  prenentB  any 
iiTif  of  these  BDbjects  for  entrance  credit:  tiret,  a  certain  Hniount 
of  manual  dexterity  (i.  e.  handicraft),  aa  evidenced  by  the  neet- 
neHs,  accuracy,  and  dispatch  with  which  he  tan  execute  a  given 
piece  of  work ;  itecond,  a  knowieilgt-  of  the  nature  and  properties 
[|f  the  materialH  and  tools  used  in  the  craft,  coupled  witli  n 
thornugli  understanding  of  tbe  principles  involved  in  its  opera- 

Candiilateii  who  have  bad  work  in  manual  training  or  aiuiilar 
KChooiR  should  present  note-books  and  piecee  of  work  executed  by 
them  and  certilied  by  their  instructors.  Those  whose  training 
has  l>een  in  commercial  shops  should,  as  far  as  possible,  present 
letters  from  tlieir  employers  stating  clearly  and  in  some  detail 
the  time  they  have  been  eniploye<l,  tiie  kind  of  work  they  have 
dime,  and  its  quality.  Any  candidate,  no  matter  what  his  cre- 
lientialH  are,  may  lie  re<|iiired  to  undergo  an  examination.  Tliis 
may  he  oral,  written,  the  actual  execution  of  a  set  piece  of  work, 
or  all  combined.  In  each  subject  the  ability  to  read  and  follow 
i\  working  drawing  is  expecteil. 

Below  are  given  the  more  specific  reipiirementa  for  the  partic- 
ular subjects,  with  the  understanding  that  the  foregoing  general 
reiiuireMient«  apply  to  tbem  all. 

20.  Woodworking 

The  ability  to  recognize  the  i-ommon  varieties  ot  wood  and 
yome  knowledge  of  their  physical  properties,  sucii  as  ease  ot 
uorking,  strengtli,  toughness,  hardness,  etc..  is  expecte<l.  Can- 
dhlates  must  be  familiar  with  the  uses  of  the  principal  iiand  tools 
of  carpentry  and  with  their  care.  They  hIiouM  be  able  to  make 
tbe  ordinary  kinds  of  joints  and  splices.  They  should  be  familiar 
with  tbe  operation  of  the  latlie:  tbe  jig,  Itand,  and  circular  sawsi 
and  planing  machines. 

Kipiivalent  X«  about  two  bundre<i  hours  of  work  under  instruc- 
tion in  a  manual  training  school,  or  a  year  in  a  commercial  shop. 
{lis  rredit) 
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27.  Forge  Work 
This  demands  an  elemenL&ry  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
wrought  iron  and  Hteel,  including  the  proper  heats  at  which  to 
work  them.  The  management  of  forge  and  fire  and  the  nature 
and  uses  of  alt  the  ordinary  blackemithing  tools  should  be  known. 
The  candidate  muat  be  able  to  execute  all  of  the  common  forging 
proceBsee,  including  the  various  forms  of  welds  in  iron  and  steel ; 
he  is  also  expected  to  be  able  to  harden,  temper,  and  anneal  the 

Equivalent  to  about  two  hundred  hours  of  work  under  inatrac- 
tion  in  a  mannal  training  school,  or  a  year  in  a  commercial  shop. 
il/S  credit) 

28.  Foundry  Work 

The  candidate  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  tools  and  proc- 
esses  useil  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  green  sand  moulding,  includ- 
ing core  work,  lie  should  be  familiar  with  the  cupola  and  know 
how  to  charge  and  operate  it.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  cast  iron,  and  should  have  had  experience  in  pouring 
cast  iron  as  well  as  in  moulding. 

Equivalent  to  about  two  hundred  hours  under  instruction  in  a 
manual  training  school,  or  a  year  in  a  commercial  foundry. 

U/e  credit) 

29,  Machine  Bhop 

A  knowledge  of  the  tools  and  processes  used  in  the  cotd-working 
of  iron,  steel,  and  brass  is  demanded  of  thecandidate.  HeBhoutd 
be  able  to  execute  all  forma  of  vise-work,  such  as  chipping,  filing, 
scraping,  fitting,  and  finishing.  He  must  be  familiar,  through 
experience  in  operating  them,  with  the  simpler  forma  of  machine 
tools,  such  as  the  engine,  lathe,  drill,  planer,  shaper,  and  milling 
machine.  A  knowledge  of  laying  out  work  and  adjusting  it  to  be 
operated  upon  is  expected  of  him,  as  is  also  the  ability  to  keep 
both  hand  and  machine  tools  in  proper  working  condition. 

Equivalent  to  about  four  hundre<l  hours  under  instruction  in 
a  manual  training  school,  or  two  years  in  a  commercial  shop. 
11  crtditi 
A.  Entbahcb  Crbuith  on  Examination 

Examinations  in  all  entrance  subjects  are  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  Auguat~.September.  Entrance  examinations  will  also  be 
held  in  January  and  May  in  subjects  for  which  application  is 
made,  in  writing,  tX  Veaat.  ten  d^j^  Vi«Sin«  Uie  first  examination 
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day.  The  January  and  Maj  examinatioae  will  be  open  only  to 
matriculated  etudente,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  entrance 
deBciencee,  and  to  candidates  for  admiaeion  whose  preparation  is 
approved  by  their  teachers.  Blanks  for  this  purpose,  and  speci- 
men examination  questions,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Registrar. 

Entrance  ejcaminations  are  held  in  the  following  order  (for 
dates,  see  p,  5) : 

Firtt  i)ny,— Elementary  Algebra,  8:15;  Advanced  Algebra, 
10:15;  Plane  Geometry,  1:30;  Solid  Geometry,  3:30;  Trigonom- 
etry, 4:45. 

Second  Day. — Physiolc^^,  Elementary  French,  8:15;  Chemis- 
try, Advanced  French,  10:16;  English  History,  1:30;  English 
Composition,  3:30. 

Third  Day. — Physics,  Spaniah,  6:15;  American  History,  Ele- 
mentary German,  10:15;  Zoology,  Intermediate  German,  1:30; 
Advanced  German,  Elementary  LaUu,  3:30. 

Fourth  Day. — Botany,  Advanced  Latin,  8:15;  Mediaeval  and 
Modern  History,  Elementary  Greek,  10:15;  Freetiand  Drawing, 
Advanced  Greek,  1 :30;  Ancient  History,  3:30. 

The  examinations  in  English  Literature  are  oral,  and  continue 
throughout  the  entire  four  days;  but  appointments  must  be  made 
during  the  forenoon  of  the  first  examination  day,  unless  arranged 
in  advance  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

For  the  present,  examinations  will  not  be  formally  set  in  sub- 
jecta  23-29;  but  on  application  these  may  be  arranged  during  the 
third  and  fourth  examination  days. 

Candidates  (or  admission  may,  if  they  prefer,  take  a  part  of 
tlieir  examinations  a  semester  or  a  year  before  they  propoae  to 
enter;  but  account  will  not  be  taken  of  an  examination  passed 
more  than  sixteen  months  before  the  proposed  time  of  entering. 

B.  Entrance  Crbdits  Without  Examination 
I.  On  Fulfilling  Requirements  of  Other  Universities 
1.  A  candidate  fulfilling  all  the  reqaJrementa  for  admisaion  in 
full  standing  to  Bryn  Mawr,  California  (Groups,  I,  II,  or  15  unit 
plan),  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell  (A.  B.  course),  Harvard  (A.  B. 
course),  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan  {Idunit  plan],  Sniiih,  Vassar, 
Weltesley,  or  Yale  (A.  B.  course),  will  be  admitted  to  lull  under- 
graduate  standing  without  further  teste. 
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J.  A  candiilute  fullilliii);  all  tlie  requireiueitts  for  tulmi^KJoii  iii 
lull  sUndin)5  to  tlie  (jt»t«  UiiivttrHitiea  of  California  (Groujis  lit, 
IV),  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kaasaa,  Minnesota,  MiiMuuri, 
Nebraaka,  or  Wisconsin,  will  bs  ftdinitt«<I  to  provisional  (partiul] 
undergraduate  standing;;  but  all  entrance  defiriencies  and  snp- 
pleinentary  teala  in  particular  subjects  must  be  met  in  the  usual 

til  onler  to  taktt  advantutfuof  the  [irovisioiis  under  (1)  uud  (2) 
above  (except  in  cast-  of  tlie  University  of  California)  graduate)' 
of  au-redited  scIiouIh  should  ttrst  present  their  credentials  U>  the 
rnlvemity  by  which  the  scliixil  is  accredited.  The  stute'rient  iif 
ftiindini;  issued  by  tlie  accrediting  University  may  then  Ih-  |>re- 
setited  for  admiHiiion  to  this  University. 

H.  Preliminary  credits  secured  by  passing  the  regular  eiitraiioe 
examinations  of  any  of  the  institution)!  named  above,  or  of  the 
College  Entrance  Exam i nation  Board  of  the  Middle  Statch  and 
Maryland,  may  be  offered,  in  place  of  recommendations  from  ap- 
proved schools,  in  KuhjectH  coTres|>onding  to  those  outlined  iii  the 
entrance  list. 

4.  Unilergra'luate  standing,  without  examination  except  in 
Knglish  Composition,  will  l>e  granted  to  candidates  from  Japan, 
as  follows:  (1)  to  miitriculatee  of  the  Im|>erial  Universities  nl 
Tokyo  and  Kyoto;  (2)  to  gradmites  of  the  Sapporo  Agricultural 
College,  the  Higher  Commercial  f^chool,  Doshisha  Collie,  and 
Keiogijiku  College  (J)  to  graduates  of  llie  eight  Higher  Sehools 
(Kotogakko),  the  two  Higher  Normal  Schools,  the  Girls'  (.'■ollem', 
and  the  Girlr>'  Higher  Normal  School. 

IE.  Un  RetomiiiendatKin  from  Approved  Schools 

Entrance  credits  maj  lie  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  the 

princil>al  of  any  appro\ed  pre|).iratory  8<'liool,  subject  to  the  fol- 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  coinpleteil  ii  full  course  in  the 
school  and  have  lieen  duly  graduateil  after  at  least  one  year's  at- 
tendance. 

2.  The  candidate  must  be  B()ecitlcally  recommended  by  the 
principal  in  the  subjects  in  which  exemption  is  sought. 

'■i.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  reject  the  recommenda- 
tion in  any  particular  subject,  if  for  anv  reason  the  work  done  is 
deemed  insuHicient  or  nnsatis factory. 

4.  lit  English  Com{>osition  recommeiidationN  must  be  supple- 
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niijnt«d  by  an  !ic<M|>table  exerciHe-lxiok,  <Iuly  certified  by  tlie 
teiuher  (see  i>.  33),  or  by  u  HBtisfnctory  exerciBe  in  writing  Eng- 
liab,  At  the  University.  But  candidateB  who  have  passed  the 
lireliuiinary  or  advanced  entrance  examinatlona  in  English  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns  Hop- 
kine,  Miclilsaii,  Smith,  Vassar.  Wellealey,  or  Yale,  or  the  exani> 
illations  of  the  College  Eotrance  Examination  Board  for  ttie  Mid- 
dle State:*  and  ^laryland,  will  be  excaeed  from  thia  exerciae  in 
ivriting  English. 

5.  In  PhysicH,  Physiology,  Botany,  Zoology,  Drawing,  Biology, 
and  Physiography  re(;ominenilationa  niiigt be  supplemented  byac- 
ceptable  drawings  and  laboratory  note-books.  These  not«-books 
should  contain  the  actual  notes  taken  in  the  laboratory,  not 
copies',  and  drawings  and  notes  must  be  certified  by  the  teacher. 
In  Physics  tlie  eanilidate  must  also  pass  an  examination  in  the 
lext-lMMik  work,  at  the  University.  But,  ))^inninK  with  1902, 
candidates  accredited  in  Physics  at  Bryn  Hawr,  California,  Glii- 
c-agi>,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Smith,  Vasaar,  or  Wellealey,  or 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  forthe  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  will  be  excused  Irom  all  supplementary  tests  in 
Physics. 

f>.  In  all  History  subjeclu  (completed  since  LS98J  recommenda- 
tions must  be  supplemented  by  acceptable  note-books,  duty  certi- 
fied by  the  teacher.  A  detailed  statement  by  the  teacher  as  to 
the  character,  amount,  and  i|uiility  of  the  work  may  be  submitted 
in  place  of  the  note-book  itself, 

7.  In  English  Literature  recommendations  must  be  supple- 
mented by  an  acceptable  oral  examination,  at  the  University. 
But  candidatefi  who  have  passed  full  entrance  examinations  in 
English  at  Bryn  Mawr,  California.  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Smith,  Vaasar,  Wellesley, 
or  Yale,  or  who  have  passed  the  examinations  of  the  College  En- 
trance Eiaminalion  Board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
will  be  excused  from  the  supplementary  oral  t«st. 

8.  In  French  and  Qerman  (completed  since  1899}  recommenda- 
tions must  be  supplemented  by  acceptable  exercise-books  in 
Prose  Composition,  duly  certified  by  the  teacher,  or  by  an  exam- 
ination st  the  University  in  Prose  Composition.  But  candidates 
who  have  passed  the  corresponding  entrance  examinations  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Smith,  Vassar,  or  Wellesley,  or  the 
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exii  mi  nation  B  uf  the  College  EntiVDce  Examination  Boattl  for  the 
Middle  States  nnd  Maryhmd,  wilt  be  excused  trom  all  siipple- 

tt.  In  Advanced  (iret^k  recoinmendations  roust  be  supplemented 
by  acceptable  exemse-biHiks  in  Prose  Coroposition,  duly  certi6ed 
by  the  teacher,  or  by  un  exHminatian  at  the  Vnivemity  in  Prose 
Composition.  But  candldatea  a<;credited  in  Advanced  Greek  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopfcina,  Michigan,  Smith,  Vassar.  Wellesley,  or  Yale,  or 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Middle 
States   and  Maryland,  will  be  excused  from  all   aupplemeotary 

10.  Refoin  mended  graduates  of  the  California  State  Normal 
Schools,  anil  of  other  State  Normal  Schools  of  equivalent  rank,  may 
be  admitted,  without  examination,  except  in  English  Compoei- 
tion,  to  proviaional  undergraduate  standing,  each  standing  sub- 
ject to  revision  after  one  year's  attendance. 

11.  Diplomas  (and  Hiibsei|uent  pass  cards)  issued  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  Yorli  will  be  accepted  in 
place  of  recommendations  from  approved  schools. 

A  candidate  presenting  acceptable  recommendations  ia  en1>- 
jectB  aggregating  j!/ff«ii  credits  may  be  assured  of  admiaaion  to 
the  University,  notwithstanding  various  supplementary  testa 
which  must  be  met.  But  Bnal  entrance  credit  in  any  particular 
subject  will  not  be  given  until  all  required  testa  have  been  satis- 
factorily met ;  and  such  supplementary  teste  must  be  fulfilled 
within  one  year  after  matriculation. 

Recommendationa  will  be  considered  at  any  time  of  the  year, 
but  since,  in  general,  candidates  cannot  be  asaured  of  admieeion 
to  the  Univeraity  without  examination  in  one  or  more  subjects, 
it  is  important  that  recommendations  be  forwarded  as  early  as 
possible. 

DIanks  for  admission  on  recommendation  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Registrar. 

II.  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 

Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  not  be  received  as 
special  students. 

The  privileges  extended  to  special  students  are  not  intended 
for  those  who  come  directly  from  the  echoola,  with  insufficient 
preparation  for  regular  atanding,  but  for  thoae  who  are  qualified 
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by  atie.  chnrncter,  practical  experiunce,  and  habite  oC  Htutly  to 
j>rofit  by  univerBJty  courses.  Such  properly  qualified  persons  may 
lie  iidmitt«d  as  special  students,  without  tulHIling  the  regular  en- 
I ranee  requirementB,  upon  precenting  satiBfaclory  credentials  and 
(eBtimonials. 

Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  (Jnlveraity  regulations 
as  regular  und  erg  rail  uat«s,  and  they  may  become  candidates  for 
icraduation  ujion  fullilling  all  University  requirements,  including 
those  for  entrance, 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  any  special  student  to  maintain  a  good 
standing  in  the  studies  to  which  he  is  admitted  will  at  once  sever 
his  connection  with  the  University;  and  a  specisl  student  sus- 
{lended  for  failure  in  University  work  may  be  readmitted  only 
upon  attaining  rcgnlar  undergraduate  standing. 

Blank  applications  for  admission  as  special  students  may  be 
iibliiined  from  the  Registrsr. 

III.  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Students  from  other  institutions  of  recognized  collegiate  rank, 
who  present  letters  oF  honorable  dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to 
such  standing  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Faculty  may  deem 
equitable.  Students  from  institutions  of  equivalent  rank,  who 
maintain  a  satisfactory  record  after  admission,  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  same  standing  as  at  the  former  institution,  except  that 
no  such  student  can  be  given  more  tlian  three  years'  advanced 
credit  (ninety  hours  toward  graduation).  Every  candidate  isre- 
c|uired  to  present,  along  with  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  has  studied,  a  full  statement,  duly  certified,  of  the 
studies  he  has  completed,  including  studies  passed  or  credited  at 
entrance. 

Recommended  graduates  of  the  San  Francisco  i^tate  Normal 
School,  and  of  other  approved  State  Normal  Schools  where  the 
normal  training  has  been  preceded  hy  a  full  four  years'  high 
school  course,  may  l)e  granted  an  advanced  credit  of  not  more 
than  thirty  hours. 

Blank  applications  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

.\ll  applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basis  of  work 
done  before  entering  the  University  must  be  fileil  within  one  year 
after  matriculation;  and  such  applications  will  not  be  received 
at  H  later  date. 
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i^lielley'N   Kugancan   llille,  and  pm-iiiH  reckoiiei)  in  ITii,  IV.      For 
i>lher  oiiiiBsioni',  eiiuivuleiitc  iniiMt  lie  offereil.  ( /  rredil) 

|Kairi'i|iiivnleiitB  fi>r  ITh.  siidi,  fill' exaiiipk,  av  ll>«  book»  pre- 
scrilwl  f(ireiitrai)r.>siihjPit  14  at  llie  Universilv  of  (^aliforniii, 
u'ill  lM.a.-c^i.t«l,) 

18,  Sponisli 

Tlie  pr'-i'iirHtioii  in  Spanish  flionlil  follow  llie  same  lines  af 
Lhom!  outliiiKf  l»!li>w  for  J^rent;)!.  The  loHowin);  books  are  recoin- 
mended:  ttamsey,  An  Klemfntary  Spanish  Text-book  (Mult  i^ 
Co.),  or  Garner,  A  t-paiiinh  Grnniiuar  lAinerifun  Hook  Co.), 
Kamsey,  An  Kleint-nliiry  Spanish  Reader  (Holt  &  Co.),  Mat^ke, 
rirBt  Spanish  KewlingB' (D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.),  Taniayo  y  Bbhp. 
IJii  I'ninia  Niifvo  (Jenkins,  New  York),  Valdep,  Jo?^  (D.  V. 
Heath  A  Co.),  .Alarcon,  Kl  Capitin  Wneno  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 
(if  cre<hu) 
19.  Krenc^h 

n.  Klemfiitarii.  —  'Vhv  reiinirfnients  for  Elementary  Frvndi  are 
iiHfullowH:  1.  An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  furtiiH  of  the  Inn- 
cuaife,  including  tlie  inlleutions,  conjngations,  and  principal  jmrtH 
•  if  verbs.  Partu-ular  attention  vhonld  he  devoted  to  this  part  of 
thesnhject;  cunstiiiil  ilrill  in  the  verbal  inflections,  lK>th  writt«n 
and  oral,  ought  to  jiive  the  denired  resiilte.  Dictation  eserciaea, 
where  English  tornis  lire  to  be  rapidly  translated  into  French,  are 
espei'iiilly  recommended.  2.  The  elements  of  French  ayntax, 
"uch  as  the  uses  of  the  article,  the  personal  pronoiins,  and  the 
subjunctive,  the  partitive  constructions,  aiid  the  agreement  of  the 
liarticiples.  ;S.  The  ability  to  turn  easy  English  into  French. 
-1.  The  ability  to  translate  ordinary  Freuch  readily  and  rapidly. 
■1.  The  ability  to  pronounce  French  correctly.  It  is  believeil  that 
a  fairly  good  pronunciation  of  French  <uin  be  obtained  in  the 
fitting  schools,  where  students  are  still  young  anil  the  organs  of 
Mjieech  are  more  readily  trained,  if  the  necessary  time  is  devoted 
to  the  subject.  French  pronunciation  should  be  sindied  l>otli 
theoretically  and  practically,  and  the  differences  of  vowel  qual- 
ities, of  stress,  pitch,  and  intonation  between  French  and  English 
should  be  pointed  out. 

These  results  ought  to  be  secured  (roin  the  careful  study  of 
an  elementary  grammar,  such  as  Fraser  and  Squair's  French 
Grammar  and  Reader  (D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.),  or  Whitney's  Prac- 
tical French  Grammar,  Part  I  ( Holt  &  Co.),  or  Grandicent's  Short 
French  Grammar  (Hdath  &  Co.),  or  Chardenal's  Complete  French 
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Coureu  (Allyii  &  Bacon);  in  prose  coniposition,  from  tlie  Rtudy  of 
the  exercises  bnlongin);  to  thene  |i||r»mniBrH  and  the  trsneUtion  ot 
the  Grat  thirty-four  p^cee  of  Grandgent's  Selections  for  French 
Composition;  in  reading,  from  the  study  of  from  four  hundred 
to  six  liundred  duodecimo  pages  from  tlie  works  ot  at  least  three 
different  authors.  While  no  definite  authors  are  preicribed,  the 
following  are  suKgested  as  forming  a  suitable  conibination : 
Super's  French  Header  (1).  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  Dumas,  L«  Tulijie 
Noire,  Hal^vy,  L'Abb€  Conatantiii,  I^liiche,  Le  voyage  de  Mon- 
sieur Perrichon,  and  Mirim6e,  Coloniha.  For  the  study  of  pro- 
nunciation Matzke's  Primer  of  French  Pronuncintion  (Holt  &  Co.) 
h  recommended.  (f  erediti) 

h.  Adraiieed. — The  reiiuirenients  for  Advanced  French  are  as 
follows:  I.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  modern  French  Syntax. 
2.  The  ability  to  turn  moilern  French  at  sight  into  idiomatic 
Engllsli.  'A.  The  ability  In  trnnHlateconnecte<l  English  prose  into 
French.    4.  The  ability  to  write  Frpnch  from  dictation. 

Tliese  resnlta  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  study  of  the  syntax 
in  any  of  the  usual  school  grammars,  such  as  Fraeer  and  Squair's 
Frencli  Grammar  and  Reader  (D.  C.  Heath  it  Co.),  Whitney's 
Practical  French  Grammar  (Holt  &  Co.),  Edgren's  Compendious 
French  Grammar  (Heath  &  Co.),  or  Bevier's  French  Grammar 
(Holt  &  Co.),  and  from  the  reailing  of  from  four  hundred  to  six 
hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  prose  and  verse  from  at  least  four 
standard  authors,  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  Elementary 
Frenith.  While  no  definite  texts  are  prescribed,  the  following 
are  recommended  as  forming  a  suitable  comhinalion:  George 
Sand,  t^  Petite  Fadette,  Balzac,  Eugenie  Graudet,  Victor  Hugo, 
flernani  (D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.),  Fontaines,  Historiettes  Modernes 
(D.  0.  Heath  A  Co.).  The  eiamiuation  will  include  a  test  of 
pronunciation  and  the  writing  of  French  from  dictation. 

(/  crfdit) 
30.  German 

The  requirements  in  Elementary  and  Intermediate  German  are 
essentially  those  recommended  by  the  Committee  on  College 
Entrance  Requirements  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

a.  KUmtntari/.-  A  satisfactory  preparation  will  require:  The 
ability  to  translate  easy  German  prose  and  verse  at  sight;  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar,  embracing 
especially  inflections,  word-order,  syntax,  the   composition  of 
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words,  thf  torce  of  preBxeg  and  euffizea,  and  the  relation  of  the 
Knglieli  niid  Ciermui  conaonant&l  cliiinft«B  i  th«  ability  to  trans' 
late  easy  proBe  from  Eii);liili  into  UermaD;  also  the  Ability  to 
proiionnne  Uerman  and  to  recogniee  German  words  and  Bimple 
sentoiines  wlien  spoken.  Careful  attention  elioald  be  given  to 
the  mien  fur  proniiiiriation,  length  of  vowele,  and  accentuation, 
to  insure  the  Hiient  and  intelligent  reading  of  the  German  teila 
URed  in  the  dasB-room.  This  preparation  would  be  represented 
approximately,  in  reading,  by  Brandt's,  Whitney's,  or  Hewett's 
Reailer,  and  the  careful  study  of  one  or  more  modern  dramas 
(about  two  hundred  duodecimo  pages  of  easy  German) ;  in  gram- 
mar, by  Whitney's,  Brandt's,  Joynps-Heissner's,  or  Thomas's 
Grammar;  and  in  German  proee,  liy  the  first  twenty-six  exer- 
cises in  Harris's  German  Prose  Compoeition.  The  work  in  Ger- 
nian  prose  should  tie  preserved  in  not«-bookB  used  exclusively  for 
Unit  purpose,  written  in  int(,  and  consisting  of  the  original  work 
done  by  the  student,  followed  by  thecorrected  work  approved  by 
the  teacher. 

All  candidates  must  present  a  statement  from  their  former 
teacher  of  the  amountof  German  read  and  the  text-books  need. 

b.  InUrmediaU.— k  satisfactory  preparation  will  require,  in 
addition  to  the  rcijuirements  for  Elementary  German :  the  ability 
to  tmuHlate  ordinary  German  prose  and  verse  at  sight  i  a  thorough 
knowledgeof  word-formation,  derivatives,  and  cognates;  advanced 
German  syntax,  with  esjiecial  reference  to  the  uses  of  the  tenses, 
the  moilal  auxiliaries,  and  the  subjunctive  and  infinitive  moods; 
the  ability  to  translate  into  German  easy  connected  English  proae- 

It  is  Iwlieved  that  this  preparation  can  be  acquired  by  the  care- 
ful reading  of  Ave  hun<lred  duodecimo  pages  of  classical  and  con- 
temporary proee  and  verse,  in  addition  to  the  reading  required 
for  Elenienlary  German,  ft  is  recommended  that  at  least  one- 
half  of  this  reading  be  selected  from  the  following  worker  Lees- 
ing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  G«the's  Egmont,  or  GoetE  von  Ber- 
lichingen,  Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell,  or  Maria  Stuart,  Heine's 
Harireise,  Freytag'e  Bitder  aus  der  deutschen  Vergangenheit. 
For  the  preparation  in  translation  from  English  into  German  the 
first  tifty  tiages  of  von  Jugemann's,  or  Poll's  German  Prose  Com- 
position, or  its  equivalent,  is  recommended.  The  work  in  German 
prose  should  be  preserved  in  the  manner  suggested  under  Ele- 
mentary German.    It  is  desirable  that  candidates  should  acquire 
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the  ability  to  follow  a  recitation  conducted  in   Germui,   and  to 
answer  in  simple  German  sentences. 

All  candidates  are  required  to  present  a  statement  from  their 
former  teacher  of  the  amount  of  German  read  and  text-books 
used.  (1  credit) 

c.  Advanftd. — A  fourth  credit  in  German  may  be  given  to  can- 
didates who  fulfill,  in  addition  to  the  preparation  required  in 
Elementary  and  Intermediate  German,  the  following  require- 
ments :  Advanced  German  grammar  and  syntax ;  elements  of 
the  comparative  grammar  of  English  and  German;  study  of 
Gcethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  or  Iphigenia,  Lessing'a  Nathan 
der  Weise,  and  Schiller's  WalleiiHtein,  and  the  reading  of  ad- 
vanced literary  and  scientific  German  prose;  advanced  German 
prose  composition,  and  the  ability  to  follow  lectures  given  in 
German. 

CandidatcH  will  present  statements  from  their  former  teachers 
of  the  work  done.  (I  credit) 

21.  Latin 

a.  Elementary. — The  requirements  for  Elementary  Latin  include 
accuracy  in  pronunciation,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  forms, 
familiarity  with  the  simpler  principles  of  syntax,  a  vocabulary  of 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  common  words,  and  the 
ability  to  tramilate  easy  prose,  and  to  write  simple  Latin  sen- 
tences. 

These  attainments  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  careful  study 
of  a  beginner's  book  and  about  one  hundred  and  ten  pages  of 
classical  prose,  together  with  daily  exercise  in  oral  or  written 
composition  baaed  upon  the  authors  read.  Candidates  expecting 
entrance  credit  upon  recommendation  from  approved  schools, 
must  complete  satisfactorily  the  equivalent  of  (oar  books  of  CiEBar 
and  twenty-tlve  pi^s  of  some  easy  Latin,  and  translate  into 
Latin  English  exercises  to  the  amount  of  fifty  solid  pages.  The 
examinations  in  Latin  Composition  for  1U02-03  will  be  based  upon 
the  first  four  books  of  Ceesar's  Gallic  War.  (7  creditt) 

b.  Advanced. — The  requirements  for  Advanced  Latin  include 
the  ability  to  translate  at  sight  the  simpler  portions  of  Cicero's 
orations  and  Vergil's  .F.neid,  familiarity  with  the  principles  of 
I^tin  hexamti^ter,  and  the  power  to  translate  a  passage  of  con- 
nected English  based  on  Cicero. 

These  attainments  ought  to  be  secured  from  the  careful  study 
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of  eeveii  oratioiiH  ui  Cicero  and  aix  books  of  Vet^U'a  .Kneid,  if 
Buppleuiented  by  daily  enercisea  in  composition  and  occasional 
practice  at  eight  reatling.  Those  wlio  read  one  or  two  orations 
of  Cii-cro  tiie  preceding  year  will  be  able  to  add  HaJlust'e  Catiline 
or  mnie  of  Ovid  the  third  year.  Another  fifty  pngee  of  finglish 
into  Latin  will  bereqiiiredof  all  who  expect  entrtuioe  credit  upon 
re<;ommendation  from  approved  schoola.  One  credit  may  be 
given  in  advanced  Latin  to  those  who  are  lacking  in  the  compo- 
nition  or  in  the  Vernil.  (t  credit*) 

22.  Gieek 

n.  EI«»i«n(ary.— Grammar,  the  intleciione,  tlie  formation  of 
worde,  anil  the  eHsential  points  oC  eyntaz;  Xenophon's  AnsbaeiH, 
Books  I-IV,  oren  eqnivalent;  prose  composition  (Collar  and  I>an- 
iell's  text-lKMik  is  recommended);  translation  at  sight  of  easy 
(iTose,  It  is  expected  of  every  student  that  he  be  able  to  rea<l 
Oreek  aloud  without  slumbling.  {i  crtdiU) 

b.  Advaw:ed. —  Homer,  Iliad,  Bookii  I-III,  or  an  equivalent; 
advanced  prose  composition.  The  candidate  must  shon-  a  thor- 
ough ac((uaintance  with  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Homer,  and 
must  be  fible  lo  scan  any  given  pass^e  exactly  and  to  read  it 
rhythmically.  In  the  writing  of  Greek  the  candidate  should 
have  a  year'H  traininft  beyond  that  required  in  Elementary  Greek. 
{/  rredit; 
%\.  Biology 

A  course  of  stiuly  and  laboratory  work  extending  through  one 
school  year,  the  time  divided  equally  l>etween  fiotany  and  Zool- 
ogy. The  character  of  the  work  is  indicated  under  the  respective 
statements  of  Botany  and  Koology  (subjects  10  and  11). 

{/  credit) 
24.  I'hysii^raphy 

The  equivalent  of  Da\'is's  Physical  Geography,  with  an  ap- 
proveii  laboratory  and  field  course  of  at  least  forty  exercisex 
actually  jierformed  by  the  candidate.  The  original  note-book, 
certified  by  the  instructor,  and  recording,  with  dates,  the  stepM 
and  results  of  the  observations  made  by  the  candidate,  must  be 
submitted  as  evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  work.  Special  stress 
will  be  place<l  upon  the  candidate's  ability  to  interpret  physiog- 
raphy. (/  eredit) 
25.   MecheuLcal  Urawiiii; 

The  candidate  in  expected  to  have  acquired  neatness  and  ac- 
c'liracy  in  the  tiw  of  dtavvnf^  inatruments.     His  course  should 
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have  iiiclu<le<l  prai'tice  in  line  work,  letttriiig,  [uncliin^  or  iir- 
chiwcturtti  working  drauinKS,  and  tracing.  IIk  should  present 
for  ins|)ection  as  much  of  liis  work  ax  possible,  duly  certiAed  by 
hin  tfauhers.  As  an  examination  the  canilidate  may  be  railed 
iifion  to  make  a  Bimple  working  drawing  of  some  Hpecified  objeirt. 
iG-^y  Sbvpivvrk 
Two  tliinga  will  be  expected  of  tlie  candidate  wlio  presents  any 
one  of  these  subjeotH  tor  entrance  credit;  tirst,  a  certain  amount 
of  manual  dexterity  (i.  e.  handicraft  J,  aa  evidenced  by  the  neat- 
netw,  accuracy,  and  iliHpHtcii  with  which  he  can  execute  a  given 
piece  of  work :  second,  a,  knowledge  of  tlie  nature  and  propertied 
of  the  iiiHierialH  and  inole  used  in  the  craft,  coupled  with  a 
thorough  uuderHtandlng  of  the  princi|>lei'  involved  in  itH  opera- 

CiiudidateH  who  have  iiad  work  in  nmnual  training  or  similar 
mcIiooIh  Hhouid  present  note-books  and  pieces  of  work  executed  by 
them  and  certilied  by  their  instrnelors.  Those  whose  training 
has  lieen  in  commerciid  ahops  should,  iis  far  as  possible,  present 
letters  from  their  employers  stating  clearly  and  in  some  detail 
the  time  they  have  been  employed,  the  kind  of  work  they  have 
done,  and  its  quality.  .\ny  candidate,  no  matter  what  his  ere- 
dentiain  are,  may  lie  reigiiired  to  undergo  an  examination.  This 
may  be  oral,  written,  the  actual  execution  of  a  Ret  piece  of  work, 
or  all  combined.  In  each  subject  the  ability  to  read  and  follow 
II  working  drawing  is  expected. 

Below  are  given  the  mure  S))ecilii'  retpiirements  for  the  luirlic- 
ular  Bulijects,  with  the  understanding  ihar.  the  foregoing  general 
re<]uirenient*'  apply  to  them  all. 

20.  Woodworking 

Tlie  ahitity  to  recognize  the  I'Ommon  varieties  of  wood  and 
sonic  knowledge  of  their  physical  proiiertles,  such  as  ease  of 
uurkinti,  strength,  toughness,  hardness,  eti'.,  is  expecte<).  Can- 
diilates  must  be  familiar  with  the  uses  of  the  piincipul  hand  tools 
uf  carpentry  and  with  their  care.  They  should  be  able  to  make 
the  ordinary  kinds  of  joints  and  splices.  They  should  lie  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  the  kthe;  the  jig,  tisnd,  andi-ircuinr  saws; 
and  planing  machines. 

Kiiuivalent  to  about  two  hundred  hours  of  work  under  inatnic- 
tion  in  a  manual  training  school,  or  a  year  in  a  commercial  shop. 
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27.  Forge  Work 
This  lienianda  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  properties  of 
wrougiit  iron  and  steel,  includiog  the  proper  heats  at  which  to 
work  them.  The  management  of  forge  and  fire  and  the  nature 
anil  usea  of  all  the  ordinary  black  smithing  tools  shonld  be  known. 
The  candidate  must  be  al)le  to  execute  all  of  the  common  forging 
processes,  including  the  various  forms  of  welds  in  iron  and  steel ; 
he  is  also  expected  to  be  able  to  harden,  temper,  and  anneal  the 
latter. 

Equivalent  to  about  two  hundred  hours  of  work  under  instruc- 
tion in  11  manual  training  school,  or  a  year  in  a  commercial  shop. 
Ult  ertdU) 
28.  Foundry  Work 

The  candiilate  siiould  have  a  knowledge  oi  the  tools  and  proc- 
esses used  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  green  sand  moulding,  includ- 
ing core  work.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  cupola  and  know 
how  to  charge  and  operate  it.  He  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  cast  iron,  and  should  have  had  experience  in  pouring 
cast  iron  as  well  as  in  moulding. 

Equivalent  to  about  two  hundred  hours  under  instruction  in  a 
manual  training  school,  or  a  year  in  a  commercial  foundry. 

U/S  credit) 
20.  Machine  Shop 

A.  knowledge  of  the  loots  and  processes  used  in  the  cold-working 
of  iron,  steel,  and  brass  is  demanded  of  thecandidate.  He  should 
be  able  to  execute  all  forms  of  vise-work,  sucb  KB  chipping,  filing, 
scraping,  fitting,  and  finisliing.  He  must  be  familiar,  through 
experience  in  operating  them,  with  the  simpler  forms  of  machine 
tools,  such  as  the  engine,  lathe,  drill,  planer,  sliaper,  and  milling 
machine.  A  knowledge  of  laying  out  work  and  adjusting  it  to  be 
operated  upon  iii  expected  of  him,  as  is  also  the  ability  to  keep 
both  band  and  machine  tools  in  proper  working  condition. 

Equivalent  to  about  four  hundred  hours  under  instruction  in 
a  manual  training  school,  or  two  years  in  a  commercial  shop. 
{1  ertdil) 
A.  Entrancr  CsBDrrs  on  Examinatiok 

Examinations  in  all  entrance  subjects  are  held  at  the  Univer- 
sity in  August-September.  Entrance  examinations  will  also  be 
held  in  January  and  May  in  subjects  for  wliicli  application  is 
made,  in  writing,  at  Vea&t  t»n  da^s  before  the  first  examination 
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day.  The  January  and  May  eiaroinationa  will  be  open  only  to 
matriculated  studente,  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  entrance 
deQciences,  and  to  candidates  for  admiesion  whose  preparation  is 
approved  by  their  teachers.  Blanks  for  this  purpose,  and  speci- 
men examination  questions,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Registrar. 

Entrance  esaminations  are  held  in  the  following  order  (for 
dAt«s,  see  p.  5) : 

Firtt  Day. — Elementary  Algebra,  S:15;  Advanc«<l  Algebra,' 
10:15-,  Plane  Geometry,  1:30;  Solid  Geometry,  3:30;  Trigonom- 
elry,  4 :45. 

Second  Day. — Physiology,  Elementary  French,  8:15;  Chemis- 
try, Advanced  French,  10:15;  English  History,  1:30;  English 
Composition,  3 :30. 

Third  Day. — Physics,  Spanish,  8:15;  American  History,  Ele- 
mentary German,  10:16;  Zoology,  Intermediate  German,  1:30; 
Advanced  German,  Elementary  Latin,  3 :30. 

Fourth  Day. — Botany,  Advanced  Latin,  8:15;  Medieeval  and 
Modern  History,  Elementary  Greek,  10:15;  Freehand  Drawing, 
Advanced  Greek,  1:30;  Ancient  History,  3:30. 

The  examinations  in  English  Literature  are  oral,  and  continue 
throughout  the  entire  four  days ;  but  appointments  must  b«  made 
during  the  forenoon  of  the  first  examination  day,  unless  arranged 
in  advance  by  letter  or  otherwise. 

For  the  present,  examinations  will  not  be  formally  set  in  aub- 
jects  23^29;  but  on  application  these  may  be  arranged  during  the 
third  and  fourth  examination  days. 

Candidates  for  admission  may,  if  they  prefer,  take  a  part  of 
ttieir  examinations  a  semester  or  a  year  before  they  propose  to 
enter;  but  account  will  not  be  taken  of  an  examination  passed 
more  than  sixteen  monthH  before  the  proposed  time  of  entering. 

B.  Ehtrahcb  Credits  WrrnouT  Ezamination 
I.  On  Fulfilling  Kequirements  of  Other  Universities 
1.  A  candidate  fulfilling  all  the  requirements  for  admiasion  in 
full  standing  to  Bryn  Mawr,  California  (Groups,  I,  II,  or  15  unit 
plan),  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell  (A.  B.  course),  Harvard  (A.  B. 
course),  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan  {I5uiiit  plan).  Smith,  Vaaear, 
Wellesley,  or  Yale  (A.  B.  course),  will  be  admitted  to  full  under- 
graduate standing  without  further  tests. 
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2.  A  (-aii<li<tiit«  fulllllJTii;  nil  tlie  rtjijiiiremetita  for  wlmiemoii  in 
hill  Htaiidint;  to  the  ijtate  Uiiiveraities  of  Ciilifornia  (Grougie  111, 
IV),  Illinois,  [mliiinH,  Iohh,  KanBau.  Minnttwita,  MiHMOuri, 
N'ebraikik,  or  VViecoiisin,  will  bi:  admitted  to  proviHiotial  (partial) 
iiiid(;r){raduate  Htiiiidini::  but  all  antrance  detirimicieB  and  eiip- 
pleiiienlHry  teelti  in  [mrliciiliir  subjects  must  be  met  in  the  uaual 

III  onlur  to  takt!  Bilvaiitii^t  of  the  [iroviHioriH  under  (1)  and  (2) 
above  (exce|it  in  catN.'  of  the  University  of  California)  graduate!- 
of  accredited  HchuolH  slimild  ttrst  present  their  uretlentials  tu  the 
I'TiiviTNity  hy  which  tlie  Hch'iol  is  accredited.  The  state-iient  of 
ftiiiidin);  issued  by  the  accrediting  University  may  then  )h-  pre- 
seiiteil  for  admisHion  to  this  University. 

:t.  I'relimjimry  creUitH  »<ecure<l  by  passing  the  rei^ular  eiitrait<;e 
exaniinalioiiN  of  any  of  the  institutions  named  above,  or  of  the 
Colle^fe  Kntrance  Examination  Board  of  the  Middle  8tate»  and 
Muryluiid,  niay  be  offered,  in  place  of  reoumniendatioDH  from  ap- 
proved Mchiols,  ill  Kubjects  corree|ionding  to  those  outlined  in  the 
entrance  list. 

4.  L'ndergrHiluate  ntaiidiiig,  without  exaniinalion  except  in 
English  Composition,  will  be  granted  tu  candidates  from  Japan, 
asfollowB:  {!)  to  matriculatea  of  the  lm|>eriftl  Universities  of 
Tokyo  and  Kyoto;  (L')  to  graduates  of  the  (japporo  Agricultural 
College,  the  Higher  Commercial  School.  Doshisha  College,  and 
Keiogijikii  College;  <:i)  to  graduates  of  thf  eight  Higher  School'' 
( Kotogakko),  the  two  Higher  Normiil  Schools,  the  (iirls'  Colle>:f, 
and  the  (iirlin'  Higher  Normal  School. 

IE.  On  Rei-omiiiendatiniL  from  Approved  Schools 
Eiitrunce  creditw  may  ije  granted  on  the  recommendation  of  llie 
principal  of  imy  approved  preparatory  si'liool.  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1.  Th<<  ciindidiite  must  have  completed  n  full  course  in  the 
school  and  have  lieen  duly  graduated  after  at  least  one  year'n  at- 
tendance. 

2.  The  candidate  must  be  Hpecitically  recommended  by  the 
principal  in  the  r^ubjects  In  which  exemption  is  sought. 

5,  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  reject  the  recommenda- 
tion in  any  particular  subject,  if  for  anv  reason  the  work  done  is 
deemed  innuHtcient  or  unsatiefai'tory. 

4.  In  English  Comi>09ition  recommendations  must  be  supple- 
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mented  by  ai)  acceptable  exercitte-bootc,  duly  certified  by  the 
teacher  (see  ]i.  33},  or  by  a  satisfactory  exercim  in  writing  Eng- 
lish, tit  the  University.  But  L-anilidnleB  who  have  passed  the 
preliniinHry  or  advanced  entrance  examinations  in  Englisli  at 
Bryii  Mswr,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns  Hop* 
kins,  Michigan,  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  or  Yale,  or  the  exam- 
inations of  th«  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Mid- 
dle Stat«>i  ami  Maryland,  will  be  exctueO  (rora  this  exercise  in 
writing  Ktiglish. 

o.  In  PhysicH,  Pliysiolt^y,  Botany,  /oology,  Drawing,  Biology, 
and  Physiograpliy  recommend  a  tiuns  iiiustbe  supplemented  by  ac- 
ceptable drawings  and  laboratory  ni^tv-books.  These  note-books 
should  contain  the  actual  notes  taken  in  the  laboratory,  not 
copiea;  nnd  drawings  and  notes  must  be  certified  bj  the  teacher. 
In  Physics  the  candidate  must  also  pass  an  examination  in  th« 
lext-boiik  work,  at  the  University.  But,  beginning  with  ie02, 
candidates  accredited  in  Phyeica  at  Bryn  Mawr,  California,  Chi- 
ragu,  Columbia,  Ciiniell,  Harvard,  Smith,  Vassar,  or  Wellesley,  or 
by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Middle  States 
and  Maryland,  will  be  excused  from  all  aapplemenlary  tests  in 
Physics. 

I>.  In  all  History  subjects  (completed  since  1898)  recommenda- 
tions must  he  supplemented  by  acceptable  note-books,  duly  certi- 
fied by  the  teacher.  A  detailed  atatement  by  the  teacher  as  to 
the  character,  amount,  and  quality  of  the  work  may  be  submitted 
ill  place  "( the  note-boiik  itself. 

7.  In  Eiiglish  Literature  recominenilations  must  be  supple- 
mented by  an  acceptable  oral  examination,  at  the  University. 
But  candidates  who  have  passed  full  entrance  examinBtions  in 
English  at  Bryn  Mawr,  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell, 
Harvard,  Johns  Mupkinx,  Michigan,  Smith,  Vassar,  Wellesley, 
or  Yale,  or  who  have  passed  the  examinations  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland, 
will  be  excused  from  the  supplementary  oral  test. 

8.  In  French  and  German  (completed  since  1890)  recommenda- 
tions must  be  supplemented  by  acceptable  exercise- books  in 
Prose  Composition,  duly  certified  by  the  teacher,  or  by  an  exam- 
ination at  the  University  in  Prose  Composition.  But  candidates 
who  have  passed  the  corresponding  entrance  examinations  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  California,  Chicago,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Harvard, 
Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan,  Smith,  Vassar,  or  Wellesley,  or  the 
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■•xaiiiinati'inN  i>f  the  CiiWeg^  Entruire  EKaminatioii  Board  for  ll 
Miilille  Sutee  and  .Maryliind,  will  he  excused  from  &II  snppL 
nii^iittiry  teoU. 

1'.  In  A'lvam-ed  <  ireek  reconimeDdstiong  mnet  be  Biipplementc 
liy  ncreptablM  exeri'ine-lxii^kB  in  Prose  Composition,  duly  certifie 
Ity  the  teaulier, 'ir  by  an  exiimination  at  the  ITnireraity  in  Pn>a 
C'liiipiiNitiiin.  Bnt  can  1 1  i'lates  accredited  in  Advanced  Greek  ■ 
Uryn  Mawr,  California,  Chic^o,  C«>lumbia,  Cornflll,  Harvan! 
Johnx  Ifopkinn,  MiHiigan,  Smith,  Va-isar,  Wellealey,  or  YaJe.  o 
hy  the  CoIIpk'^  [entrance  Examination  Board  for  the  Hiddl 
KtateH   and  MHrylanil,  will  l>e  exciiHed  from  all   Bupplementar; 

It).  Kii-uiiiiniindol  graduates  of  the  California  ^tate  Norma 
SrIinolN,  and  of  other  State  Normal  SchooU  of  equivalent  r«nk,  ma; 
tMt  admilti'd,  without  examination,  except  in  EngliE>h  Compoei 
tlon,  to  |iriiviMiojia1  undergrnduate  standing,  each  standing  9ub 
jii!t  tif  revisi'in  after  one  year's  attendance. 

II.  liiplniiiad  (and  6uliaei|uenl  passcariiR)  iasned  by  the  Regenti 
uf  the  Univemiiy  of  the  iJtHteof  New  York  will  be  accepted  ir 
pliicu  <it  reoimmundati'intj  from  approved  BChootg. 

A  (!iiiidiilaUs  presenting  acceptable  recommendations  in  sub 
jects  HfQirt-KntiiiK./i/I^eii  credits  may  1>e  assured  of  admiaaion  U 
tint  University,  notwithstsinding  various  supplementary  tesU 
whic^h  must  Ixt  met.  But  final  entrance  credit  in  any  particulai 
Hiilijuct  will  not  Ih.'  ifiven  until  all  requireil  testa  have  been  satis- 
fm^toriiy  nii-t;  and  such  supplementary  l«sts  must  be  fulfilled 
within  1)1111  yuar  after  iiiAtricultition. 

Iti>cuniiniindaltonH  wilMie  considered  at  any  lime  of  the  year, 
but  ainci',  in  tti-'<i^ntli  candidates  cannot  be  assured  of  admission 
to  tlin  llniverxily  without  examination  in  one  or  more  subjerLs, 
it  is  iniimrtant  thai  recommendations  be  forwarded  us  early  as 

pOHHibl.'. 

IllitnkH  fur  admission  on  ri'coinmendation  may  be  obtained 
fnini  the  Itt'^iKtrar. 

II.  AS  SPECIAL  STUDENTS. 
IVrwinH  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  will  not  be  received  as 
B))ei-ial  Htudents. 

The  privilc^gei  extended  to  s)>ecial  students  are  not  intended 
(or  thoot'  who  come  directly  from  the  sfhools,  with  insafflcient 
pre|iaratioii  for  regular  standing,  but  for  those  who  are  qualified 
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by  age,  clmracter,  praclical  experience,  and  habits  of  etudy  to 
[irofit  by  university  couraes.  Such  properly  qualified  persons  may 
lie  admitted  ae  special  students,  without  fulfilling  the  regular  en- 
tnmcB  requirements,  upon  preseiitinR  satisfacUiry  credentials  and 

Special  students  are  subject  to  the  same  University  regulations 
as  r^ular  undergi-aduates,  and  they  may  become  candidates  for 
graduation  upon  fultillingall  University  refiuirements,  including 
those  for  entrance. 

A  failure  on  the  part  of  any  special  student  to  maintain  a  good 
standing  in  the  studies  to  which  he  is  admitted  will  at  once  sever 
his  connection  with  the  University;  and  a  special  student  sue- 
]>en<Ied  for  failure  in  University  work  may  be  readmitted  only 
u|>on  attaining  regular  undergraduate  standing. 

Blank  applications  for  admission  :ib  special  students  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Kegistrar. 

III.  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING 
l^tudents  from  other  institutions  of  recognized  collegiate  rank, 
who  present  letters  of  lionorable  dismissal,  may  be  admitted  to 
such  standing  and  upon  such  terms  as  the  Faculty  may  deem 
equitable.  Students  from  institutions  of  equivalent  rank,  who 
maintain  a  aatinfactory  record  after  admission,  may  expect  to  re- 
ceive the  same  standing  as  at  the  former  institution,  except  that 
no  such  student  can  be  given  more  than  three  years'  advanced 
credit  (ninety  hours  toward  graduation).  Every  candidate  is're- 
t|uire<l  to  present,  along  with  a  catalogue  of  the  institution  in 
which  he  has  studied,  a  full  statement,  duly  certified,  of  the 
studies  he  has  completed,  including  studies  passed  or  credited  at 
entrance- 
Recommended  graduates  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School,  and  of  other  approved  State  Normal  Schools  where  the 
normal  traitilng  has  been  preceded  by  a  full  four  years'  high 
school  course,  may  be  granted  an  advanced  credit  of  not  more 
than  thirty  liours. 

Blank  applications  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

All  applications  for  advanced  standing  on  the  basin  of  work 
done  before  entering  the  University  must  be  filed  within  one  year 
after  matriculation ;  and  such  applications  will  not  be  received 
Hi  a  later  ilate. 
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IV.  TO  GRADUATE  STANDING 
Graduates  of  this  University,  and  of  other  institutions  of  recog- 
nized collegiate  rank,  may  be  admitted  to  graduate  standing  in 
the  University  upon  presentation  ot  diplomBs  or  equivalent  cru- 
dvntiala.  Admisaion  to  technical  graduate  standing  does  not  im- 
ply uUmisaion  to  candidacy  (or  an  advanced  degree  (for  the  con- 
ditions of  Buch  candidacy  see  p.  64).  If  graduates  of  other 
univeraitiea  desire  to  become  candidates  for  the  baccalanreale 
degree,  the  ()iieption  of  hours  required  for  graduation  may  be 
waived  and  the  degree  conferred  on  the  aatiafactory  completion  of 
not  lens  than  thirty  hours  of  University  work  and  the  fulGllment 
ot  all  major  and  niinor  requirementa.  Graduate  students  not 
candidates  for  any  degree,  may  be  admitted,  upon  the  approval 
of  the  major  professor,  to  such  work  as  their  previous  training 
soeins  t< 
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Kegistratioi) 

On  the  appointed  Registrntion  Days,  iaSeplcinljerand  January, 
eacli  student  must  obtain  a  certificate  of  regiatration  in  pfrton,  at 
ihe  Regietrar'H  olfice. 

Matriculated  studenlti  may  register  aFter  the  appointed  Regis- 
tntion  Dayn  only  upon  payment  of  a  special  fee  of  two  dollara. 

Situdy  Card 

At  the  Registrar's  office  the  student  receives  a  card  (or  selec- 
tion of  studies  [or  the  semester.  This  card,  properly  fiHe<l  out, 
and  approved  by  the  major  professor,  must  be  filed  witli  the 
Registrar  within  ten  days  after  the  lieginning  of  the  semester. 
After  this  date  study  cards  will  be  accepted  only  upon  payment 
of  a  special  fee  of  two  dollars.  Students  registering  after  tliis 
date  must  have  their  study  cards  indorsed  by  all  the  instructors 
under  whom  work  Is  taken. 

Enrollment  in  Classes 

A  student  desiring  to  enter  any  class  must  present  his  certificate 
of  registration  to  the  instructor  lor  enrollment  at  the  beginning 
of  each  semester.  Whether  the  student  is  <|ualified  for  enroll- 
ment in  any  particular  class  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  the 
instructor  in  charge.  In  general,  tile  pre-requiuitei)  for  taking 
any  given  course  arc  noted  under  '  Courses  of  Instruction.' 

Change  of  Studies 
A  student  desiring  to  drop  a  subjectonce  taken  up,  or  to  take 
up  a  new  subject  after  the  study  card  has  been  filed,  must  present 
to  the  Committee  on  Ret^i  strut  ion  a  petition  for  such  change, 
approved  by  the  major  professor  and  by  the  instructors  whose 
subjects  are  to  be  taken  or  dropped.  In  general,  petitions  so 
approved,  if  tliey  do  not  give  the  student  too  many  hours  or  too 
few  hours,  and  if  presented  within  one  month  after  the  beginning 
of  the  semester,  are  granted  without  question.  If  presented  at  a 
later  time  in  the  semester  they  will  be  granted  only  for  extra- 
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'•flir.irr  rekfim:  if  •xberwBe  aeceptkblr  boi  prvivntcd  after 
•  ;•-•••  ■■{  tb>>  KTiM^m',  ;b«T  vilt  b«  fniit«d  i-toly  on  p«yinenl  i 
•|>"-ul  rvcttr*tii-n  Iw  •<<  lBad<'-ll»n  for  «ach  marN'. 
r'?Mii«i^  of  >la>ur  Sahjcrt 

F>iilioii'  lo  diMi^  Ihr  major  ml-jvi-i  will  b«  inmnl«d  wl 
■{■pniTcd  br  tti«  pir^tftor*  in  chmr^  of  hc4h  the  old  and  Ih«  i 
•':t-i««t».  l(i»  tto^rnl  being  h*M  lo  all  th*  Ri|BiT«in«nl»  of 
nca  niajijrpDbjecl.  In  pnenl,  the  major  ealqect  may  beohani 
«i  the  eod  W  (he  flrrt  nar.  sml  in  tnme  raa«»  lai^r.  viilioiit 
(■m^ia)'l<-  I'je*  ■>(  lime  to  the  MtQ'ieat. 

AmoflDI  o(  Work 

Flltnrn  hourf  per  week  of  recitations  or  lerlures,  or  the ireqa 
■It-nt  in  lnhoralorj-  Kork.  confllilntr  an  average  »eme«t^r'fl  wo 
In  iceneral.  «tiident«  maj  nreister  for  at  few  a«  Ihirtrrn  or 
many  tt  tightteu  hoars,  except  that  where  conditions  or  failui 
have  >jr«n  im-urred  in  the  preceding  eemerter  not  more  Ih 
li/tern  hoarr  may  be  regii^tered  unleea  by  apecial  permistiion 
IheCunimilleeon  Reginration,  Bnt  In  thecaaeof  studentu  do! 
oiilaide  wrli  tor  M^K-fupp'.irl  or  otlierwiee.  and  where  considei 
liiiriK  ..f  i,.      '!,   1'.-  !.-:■.    i'  Tt-u  htiipii-  will  lie  made  up 

iHt«r  (or  leHH  tlian  Ihirlten  liourii  may  bI»<>  be  granteil  for  epeci 
reaiMiiiB.  Petitions  for  irregular  houre  should  be  presented  at  tl 
lietiinning  of  the  HemeBter. 

Kvery  hour  for  which  credit  is  given  is  undemtood  to  repr«8e: 
upproximatety,  for  the  average  etudent,  thte«  hours  of  actu 
H'ork  per  week,  through  one  semester.  Thus,  in  lecture  or  rei 
tation  work,  one  hour  ie  allotted  lo  the  lecture  or  recitation  si 
two  liimrx  tor  preparation  or  aubsequent  reading  and  study  < 
■  he  |«rt  'if  the  Btudent.  Where  the  time  ie  wholly  occupied  wii 
■Irawing,  lield,  or  laboratory  work,  three  full  hours  per  we« 
Ihrtiugh  one  Semester  are  expected  of  the  student  for  each  lioi 
that  counts  toward  graduation.  Where  the  drawing,  field,  ■ 
hiboratory  work  is  supplemented  hy  systematic  outside  resdii 
or  experiment  under  the  direction  of  the  ioHtructor,  such  a  redu 
tion  may  lie  made  in  actual  drawing,  field,  or  laboratory  time  i 
HeemH  just  to  the  department  concerned. 

Conditions  and  Failures 

A  Htuilent  conditlnnetl  in  any  subject  may  arrange  with  tl 
iitntructor  conceTHwl  tot  aatU  »vv?vl«'"«"t«n'  e»aminationa  > 
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iituily  at)  will  muke  good  the  deficiency ;  but  sucli  deficiency  must 
bt!  removed  within  one  year  after  the  condition  ia  incurred, 
otlierwise  the  condition  will  be  considered  a  failure.  Work  re- 
j>orted  an  inconi|ilQte  must  be  made  up  within  one  aemeater.  A 
student  failing  in  any  subject  cannot  rcceivecredit  for  the  portion 
in  which  the  failure  Ib  incurred,  until  the  subject  has  been  re- 
retiit<tered  and  taken  over  again  in  class.  A  condition  or  failure, 
or  withdrawal  from  class  without  permission  o I  the  Committee  on 
Kegistration,  liniits  the  student  U>  fifteen  hours  the  semester  fol- 
lowing. 

Entrance  Conditions 

Students  admitted  to  partial  undergraduate  standing  may  make 
up  entrance  deficiencies  by  (1)  completing  before  graduation,  in 
addition  to  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  hours  required  for  grad- 
uation, Qve  hours  of  University  work  for  each  entrance  credit 
lacking  (except  in  the  case  of  English  Goropoaitiou,  which  must 
be  [lassed  on  eicaminalion) ;  or  (2}  by  passing  entrance  examina- 
tions ill  the  additional  subjects  necessary,  provided  such  exami- 
nations are  passed  within  one  year  after  admission  to  the  Univer- 
sity. All  supplementary  tests  necessary  to  give  final  entrance 
cre<lit  in  any  recommended  subjects  must  be  fulBUed  within  one 
year  after  matriculation. 

From  Special  to  Regular  Standing 

Special  students  may  be  entered  iu  regular  standing  and  become 
candidates  for  graduation,  on  passing  examinations  in  the  re- 
quired number  of  entrance  subjects.  In  place  of  entrance  exam- 
inations, University  work  to  the  amount  of  five  hours  for  each 
entrance  credit  may  be  offered  in  University  subjects  which  are 
also  included  in  the  entrance  group. 

University  Credit  for  Extra  Entrance  Subjects 

('reilit  toward  graduation  niay  be  given  lor  entrance  subjects  in 
excess  of  the  number  required  for  admission,  provided  such  extra 
entrance  subjei'ts  are  also  University  subjects,  and  are  successfully 
continued  in  the  University  within  two  years  after  matriculation, 
and  provided  the  student's  general  University  record  is  deemed 
proof  of  superior  scholarship.  Applications  for  such  University 
uredit  must  be  made  witliin  two  years  after  matriculation.  After 
matriculation  additional  entrance  credits  may  be  offered  only  for 
the  purpose  of  making  up  entrance  deficiences,  except  that  recom- 
mended subjects  requiring  suppletnentary  tests  for  finut  credit. 
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may  be  counted  ns  extra  entrance  Bubjecte,  it  such  Bupplemenl 
testM  are  fulflllcd  within  one  year. 

Univereity  Credit  for  Special  Coureea 
L'nivyniity  credit  iB  given  only  for  work  <loi»e  in  residence  at 
I'niverwity.  Work  preacribed  by  any  profeniwr,  of  such  «  nal 
lliat  it  ['annnt  be  done  at  the  UnivcrHity  or  can  be  more  sdv 
tni;niiiiEly  done  elsewhere,  may  be  regarded  aa  work  done  in  n 
di'nue.  Hut  mu'li  i<i)ecial  work  must  lie  duly  regiatared  in  advai 
and  must  l>e  included  in  the  tliirty-Hix   hours  permitted   for  a 

Advunced  Standing  from  Other  Inatitutione 
Advanced  ptanding  for  work  done  before  matriculation  n 
fcenerallytx' (riven  only  when  certified  to  aa  having  been  eomplel 
in  Boine  inetitution  of  recognized  collegiate  rank,  except  as  pi 
vided  alxivo  (ji.  >'>7)  for  extra  entrance  credits,  or,  in  pariicnl 
OFUiea,  to  recommended  jjraduates  of  approved  Slate  Norir 
MIcliniila  (Bce  p.  •^3].  But  in  special  caees  permisBionniaybegiv 
by  the  Faculty  to  receive  credit  on  examination  for  work  eqiiiv 
lent  t'l  regular  Univeraity  courpes.  Application  for  such 
iuHtionH,  willi  MatUfai'tory  evidenci 
iiiufl  bf  i>r»;i«nled  Ir)  the  Conimi 
AppMimlionri  for  advanced  §tanding 
fori' entering  the  University  (noter 
jiHitp)  muHt  be  made  within  one  year  after  matriculation. 

Matriculated  students  on  leave  of  absence  may  take  work  : 
other  univeraitieH,  usually  without  any  restrictionH  other  tht 
IhofeimiKmed  by  the  university  in  question.  But  work  undertake 
in  liny  Summer  Session  may  be  subject  to  8i>ecial  regulations;  ar 
the  last  semeitter's  work  of  every  candidate  for  a  degree  must  1 
biken  in  this  University. 

Leave  of  Absence 
A  student  des-irinp  to  leave  tlie  University  for  «  brief  tin 
should  apply  to  the  Committee  on  Registration.  Ff  leave  of  al 
sence  Is  desired  on  account  of  slokness  the  petition  must  be  ii 
dorsed  by  the  jjrofessor  of  hygiene.  A  leave  of  absence  is  mere! 
a  justification  of  the  absence  and  not  a  relief  from  the  work  thi 
has  been  missed.  A  leave  of  absence  is  usually  necessary  only  i 
case  of  interrupted  work ;  a  student  in  good  standing  absent  oi 
or  more  semesters  may  re-epter  at  the  beginning  of  any  eemesti 
without  formal  petition. 
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Fees 

liraduate  atudetitii  in  Lhw  and  Engineering,  and  undergrttdualu 
sliulbnts  in  full  standing,  are  cliarged  it  registration  tee  of  Itii 
'loltart  per  ftemeHler;  uitd<ir%raduBt«ii  in  partial  standing,  and 
Hpociul  students,  ^/If en  doUart  per  semester.  But  tlieae  regiHtra- 
tion  fees  are  wuived  in  th«  <-nse  o[  all  buna  fide  residents  of  Cali- 
fornia who  have  been  resident  in  tlie  Slal«  at  least  one  year 
immediately  preceding  registration.  Students  in  laboratory 
courses  pay  for  the  materials  which  they  use,  and  in  various 
courses  syllabus  fees  are  charged.  Laboratory  and  syllabus  fees 
are  different  for  the  different  courses,  ranging  from  fifty  centt  to 
twenty-five  dollari  per  semester  (see  under  '  Courses  of  Instruc- 

Cost  of  Living 

The  cost  of  living  in  Roble  Hall,  including  board,  room, 
ligiit,  heat,  and  attendance  averages  about  twenty-five  dol- 
lars [>er  month.  Students  furnish  their  own  linen,  blankets, 
towels,  and  napkins.  Rooms  may  be  reserved  in  advance  by 
iiiitking  a  deponit  of  two  dollars.  Women  students  may  live  out- 
side the  I  lall  only  in  places  approved  by  the  University. 

Rooms  in  Encina  Hall,  furnislied  similarly  to  those  in  Koble 
Hiill,  hut  without  board,  cost  from  $4.50  to  (I'i.&O  per  month,  with 
two  in  a  room.  There  are  a  few  single  rooms  at  $7  per  month. 
Students  occupying  a  double  room  alone  pay  the  full  price  of  the 
room.  Each  double  room  is  furnished  with  two  single  beds. 
Rooms  [nay  be  reserved  in  advance  by  making  b  deposit  of  two 
dollars. 

fii  Palo  Alto  and  College  Terrace,  at  an  average  distance  of  n 
mile  and  ai^uarter  from  the  University,  good  rooms  and  tioard,in 
private  liouses,  can  be  obtained,  at  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
iti)llars  per  month.  A  considerable  n<iml>er  of  students  live  inco- 
0|>erative  clubs,  in  which  good  board  and  rooms  may  be  had  for 
tifteen  dollars  per  month.  These  rooms  are  lighted  and  heated, 
hut  usually  unfurnished.  Special  commutation  tickets  are  issued 
hy  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  students  living  in  towns  on 
tiie  line  of  therailwayifromSan  Francisco  to  San  Jose,  can  easily 
go  to  and  from  the  University  daily.  Carriages  connect  with  all 
trains  at  Palo  Alto.  A  careful  list  of  available  rooms  and  board- 
ing places  outside  the  Halls  js  compiled  a  week  or  ten  days  before. 
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the  ojieuiiig  of  the  University  year  in  September,  aud  is  on  lile 
(or  easy  reference  at  the  Informatiun  Bureau  of  the  CtirtatJui 
Aasocialions,  in  the  quadrangle.  New  etudente  will  find  no  difli- 
L-ulty  in  securing  suitable  accommodationB  upon  their  arrival. 

The  University  Inn,  located  near  tlie  quadrangle,  hae  dininji! 
Hcconimodatious  for  alKtut  three  hundred  students.  The  cost  <rf 
Iioiird  during  the  second  i)emei<ter  of  1901-02  haa  been  about  |IS 
[ler  month. 

Books  and  stationery  will  average  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
dulliirgi>eryear. 

The  expenses  of  the  student,  exclusive  ul  clothing  and  railway 
fan-B,  need  not  exceed  (235  to  (300  per  year. 
Memorial  Scuolarship 

The  Lklahd  Stamford  Jdn'ior  Scholars  hip,  established  by  the 
surviving  founder,  in  1900,  in  memory  of  her  son,  pays  the  necee- 
Hiiry  expenses  of  its  bolder  throughout  the  under^pvdiiete  course. 
The  Hrst  bolder  is  Mr.  John  Titus  Cooper,  c.f  Los  Angelex. 
Sblf'Scpport  op  Stidknts 

.^  considenible  uum1)er  of  students  manage,  in  one  way  or  an- 
other, to  earn  the  whole  or  a  part  of  tlieir  expenses  while  attending  i 
the  University.  Such  opportunities  occur  in  the  line  of  office  and 
lalwratory  assistance,  iieraonal  services  of  nunieroue  kinds,  tbe 
management  of  various  student  enterprises,  agencief  for  laundries. 

The  Christian  .Asrtociutions,  under  tbe  supervision  of  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Student  Employment,  register  without  charge  all 
students  wbo  apply  fur  employment,  and  supply  employers  with 
student  labor  an  demanded.  In  general,  the  demand  and  supply 
arc  very  nearly  eiinal,  but  the  (Committee  desire  to  cull  the  atten- 
tion of  new  students  who  intend  to  earn  tbe  whole  or  a  |>art  of 
their  livinti,  to  tbe  following  results  of  their  experience : 

1.  Except  during  tbe  taat  two  months  of  the  second  semester, 
there  is  a  constant  oiifr-iMypIs  of  those  wishing  to  do  teaching, 
clerical  labor,  typewriting,  and  stenography.  None  but  those 
having  superior  qualifications  and  experience  are  likely  to  secure 
employment  tbe  first  semester. 

2.  There  is  constant  demand  for  men  and  especially  women 
students  who  can  do  domestic  labor  of  any  kind  ;  many  earn  board 
and  room  rent  by  waiting  on  table,  washingdlBbea,  general  houses 
irork,  huuee  clecuvUvg,  gardening,  etc. 
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3.  Students  who  cmi  do  any  kind  of  domestic  or  manual  labor 
jctll,  and  who  have  thoroughly  good  health,  can  earn  their  board 
by  three  liours'  work  per  day,  or  board  and  room  by  four  houra' 
work  per  day.  Thoae  who  have  learned  a  trade  find  it  compara- 
tively easy  to  earn  their  expensee,  obtaining  employment  as  bar- 
lierM,  plutnbere,  bookbinders,  printera,  tnecbanica,  carpeiit«rt>, 
electricianij,  engineerH,  etc.  But  the  Committee  atrongly  adviw 
that  no  Htudent  should  come  to  the  University  without  resourcef 
sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  one  semester.  There  have  been 
several  instances  of  failure  in  studies  and  serious  ill-health  on  the 
part  of  those  who  hare  come  without  resources. 

4.  The  University  curriculum  is  adapted  to  IIiom;  who  have 
control  of  their  entire  time  for  study.  The  student  who  must  earn 
his  living,  therefore,  should  expect  to  take  less  than  the  usual 
amount  of  University  work. 

5.  No  student  should  come  expecting  to  earn  money,  who  can 
do  nothing  well;  nkilj  is  absolutely  essential,  as  competition  is 
i|tiite  as  severe  in  the  college  community  as  elsewhere. 

(i.  Op|>ortunitieB  for  earning  monej'  during  summer  vacations 
can  usually  be  counted  on,  the  demand  for  canvassers  being  most 
constant. 

Piirticular  ini|uiries  concerning  opportunities  for  Helf-support 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  Christian  Aesocia- 

Stvdkntb'  Guild 
The  Studksts'  GtiiLD  is  a  r^ularly  incorporated  association  for 
mutual  assistance  in  cases  of  sickness  or  other  unusual  emer- 
gency. Its  resources  are  mainly  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
students  and  faculty,  fifty  cents  per  semester  being  the  ordinary 
subHcrijition.  The  Guild  employs  a  trained  nurse,  who  Is  con- 
stantly in  att«ndance  at  the  University. 
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UatididateH  m»y  pruount  tlieiiiBelven  for  gruduatioii  in  January, 
May,  and  SepWmber. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  upon  any  person  who  has  not  ["iwrt 
ut  leaHt  one  year  in  resident  study  at    tlie    University,      No 

honorary  deRreeo  are  given. 

Bachelor  of  Auts 

Tlie  degree  of  Bachblor  dp  Abtb  (A.  B.)  is  conferred  upon  stu- 
dents who  liave  satistaclority  completed  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  hours  of  University  work  and  who  have  also  eatisfied 
the  requirements  in  major  and  minor  Bubjecte. 

Tliirty  hourx  constitute  a  normal  year '8  work  (see  p.  &(>),  but  the 
urdiuiiry  chisB  divisions  (freehman,  (lopho more,  junior,  and  senior) 
are  not  recognized  by  tlie  University.  The  degree  is  conferred 
whenever  the  requirements  are  met,  without  regard  to  the  time 
spent,  except  that  at  least  thirty  hours  (includingthe  last  fifteen) 
mui^t  be  completed  in  this  University, 

Each  student  selects  aw  liis  major  subject  or  specialty  the  work 
of  some  one  department.  This  department  has  the  authority  to 
require  tlie  completion  of  this  major  subject,  and  also  of  such 
minor  subjects  in  other  departments  us  may  be  considered  neces* 
sary  or  desirable  collateral  work.  ISuch  major  and  minor  reqnire- 
ments  taken  together  will  not  (except  in  the  departments  of  ap- 
plied science)  exceed  forty  hours  of  University  work,  or  one-third 
of  the  student's  time  during  hie  undergraduate  course. 

With  these  exceptions,  all  the  undergraduate  work  in  ail  de- 
partments is  elective.  The  student  may  freely  choose,  for  such 
elective  work  any  subject  taught  in  the  University,  which  his 
previous  studies  have  prepared  him  to  undertake. 

The  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject  of  any  student  is 
expected  to  act  as  adviser  to  the  student  in  educational  matters, 
and  the  recommendation  of  such  professor  is  necessary  to  grad- 
uation. 
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Teachers'  Certificatee 

County,  or  City  and  County  BoBrdB  of  Elducation  are  authorized 
to  groDt  High  School  Certificatea  (ae  provided  in  Sectiona  1521 , 
1775,  and  1792  of  the  PolitieHl  Code  of  California,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  regulationa  of  the  State  Board  of  Education),  to 
icraduatei!  of  this  Uiiiveraity  upon  presentation  of  a  recommenda- 
tion from  tlie  Faculty;  provided,  that  Buch  recommendation  shall 
(=how  tliat  the  applicant  hue  taken  conrscH  in  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion, or  in  the  actual  practice  of  teaching,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  equivaleut  to  twelve  hours  per 
week  for  one-lmlf  year;  provided,  that  after  July,  1006,  at  least 
one-third  of  the  prescribed  work  in  education  shall  consist  of 
actual  teaching  in  a  well  equipped  training  school  of  secondary 
grade  directed  by  the  Department  of  Education. 
Teachers'  Bureau  of  Information 

The  Teachers'  Bureau  of  Information,  under  the  direction  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Faculty,  undertakes  (1)  to  keep  a  registry  of 
BtudentH  and  graduates  who  wish  to  teach,  or  to  be  transferred 
to  other  teaching  poeitiona,  and  (2),  upon  application  of  Boards  of 
Education  or  School  Trueteeti  and  in  co-operation  with  Teachers' 
Agencies,  to  recommend  for  suitable  vacancies  such  candidates  as 
aeem  most  likely  to  succeed. 

Ths  University  does  not  solicit  positions  for  its  graduates,  and 
the  Bureau  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to  recommend  candidates 
enrolled.  Information  received  from  University  instructors  and 
others  regarding  the  fitness  of  candidates  is  regarded  as  confiden- 
tial, and  genera]  letters  of  recommendation  are  not  given.  Ho 
charge  is  made  for  any  service  rendered.  Blanks  for  registration 
will  be  furnished  on  application. 

Bachelor  of  L&ws 

The  [irufessiunal  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  (LL.  B.)  is  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  have  previously  received  the  academic 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  .Arti',  or  its  equivalent,  and  who  have  com- 
pleted fifteen  coursea  in  Law,  exclusive  of  Elementary  Law  and 
the  Special  Courses  in  Law,  provided  they  have  spent  two  years 
in  resident  study  at  the  University,  one  year  of  which  lias  l>een 
as  graduate  students.  Students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
(including  Special  Students)  who  have  completed  the  above  work 
with  distinguished  excellence  in  residence  at  this  University,  will 
also  be  given  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 


Candidacy  fur  Advanced  ]>egnHis 

Kvury  applicant  for  an  a<lvanced  decree  must  tile  at  the  Ref;ji>- 
trar'ti  office  not  later  than  theb^inningof  the  eemester  preceding 
that  in  which  the  degree  is  eou)thl.,  a  formal  application  includin); 
aatatement  of  the  pro)iOHeii  course  of  Ktudy.  This  application 
[iiuHt  L)e  apprtiveil  by  the  major  proftsMor,  and  iipou  accepU>ni.v  by 
the  Faculty  the  applicant  ie  admitted  to  candidacy  for  such  ad- 
vanced degree.  It  is  adviaabte  that  Buch  application  he  made  ah 
early  aa  poiiBible  in  the  student's  courne.  Where  a  tliesis  is  re- 
i[uired  it  shall  be  upon  a  subject  approved  by  the  major  profexsor, 
and,  if  for  the  doctor's  degree,  sliall  be  presented  in  its  dnal  form 
nt  leaHt  Hts  weel(s  before  the  close  of  the  Homester  in  which  the 
degree  is  sought.  Accepted  theses  for  the  master's  degree,  shaJl 
be  bound  in  a  uniform  style  and  deposited  in  the  University  Li- 
brary. Ko  advanced  degree  will  be  conferred  except  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  appropriate  Faculty  committee. 
Master  op  Aktb 

The  de)£ree  of  Mastkk  of  Arts  (A.  M.)  is  conferred  upon  grad- 
nates  of  this  University,  and  upon  othern  who  have  had  an  e<|uiv- 
alent  training  elsewhere,  on  the  satisfactory  completion,  in  resi- 
denf«,  of  one  year  of  graduate  work,  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
re(|uirenients  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  sought, 
and  on  the  presentation  of  an  approved  thesis,  or  the  passing  of  n 
satisfactory  examination,  or  both.  At  least  two-thirds  o(  the 
year's  work  re<|uired  of  the  candidate  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  major 
study.  Work  done  in  the  University  outside  of  the  requirements 
fur  the  degree  must  be  registered,  hut  will  not  be  taken  into 
accoinit  in  connection  with  the  degree. 

Special  regiilutions  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  report  upon  the  character  of  the  work  done  will  be  made 
by  each  instructor  under  wliom  a  candidate  iH  registered. 

2.  ^me  evidence  of  ability  to  do  original  work  is  requireil  of 
every  candidate.  In  addition,  tlierefore,  to  examination,  s  thesis 
is  expected,  unless  such  evidence  is  furnished  in  other  ways. 


In  the  departments  of  applied  science  the  professioDal  degree  of 
Enoineer  is  conferred  upon  graduates  of  this  University,  and 
upon  otiiers  who  have  had  an  equivalent  training  elsewhere,  on 
tlie  satisfactoTy  completion,  in  residence,  of  one  year  of  profes- 
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ainnal  study  l>eyonil  the  baccalaureate  requirements  of  the  de- 
|i«rtment  in  which  the  degree  ie  nought,  and  on  the  presentation 
•  if  an  approved  llieHif",  showing  ability  to  do  independent  work. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  op  PniLOsoi-fiv  (Ph.  D.)  is  conferred  u|ion 
gradnateB  of  this  University,  and  upon  otliers  who  have  had  an 
e<iuivalent  training  elsewhere,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
at  least  three  years  of  graduate  work,  beyond  the  baccalaureate 
requirements  of  the  department  in  which  the  degree  is  sought, 
under  the  following  conditions : 

1 .  The  degree  is  given  only  on  the  ground  of  advanced  scholar- 
Rliip  and  the  ability  to  do  independent  work  in  some  special  line, 
and  not  for  merely  faithful  study  for  a  prescribed  time  or  course, 
nor  for  miscellaneous  study.  Three  years  representsthe  minimum 
time  in  which  the  degree  uan  be  obtained  and  often  a  longer 
period  of  study  will  be  necessary. 

2.  Uraduate  work  done  elsewhere  may  be  accepted  in  place  of 
resident  study  in  this  University;  but  in  no  case  will  private  study 
without  Rufticient  guidance,  or  pursued  at  a  distance  from  libraries 
or  laboratories  or  other  necessary  facilities,  be  accepted  as  an 
eijuivulent;  and  no  degree  will  be  granted  to  any  persoD  who  has 
not  Hi>ent  at  least  the  last  year  of  sucli  study  in  residence  at  this 
University. 

H.  The  course  of  study  shall  embrace  one  major  subject  and  one 
or  two  minors  in  related  departments.  The  minor  subject  or 
subjeclB  shall  represent  approximately  one-third  of  the  course  of 
study  ;  except  that  such  minor  subjects  may  be  waived,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  department  in  which  the  major  subject  is 
taken,  and  with  the  approval  of  tlie  Faculty,  whenever  the  general 
preparation  or-special  needs  of  the  candidate  make  such  a  course 
seem  desirable. 

i.  The  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  of  such  a  cliaracler  as 
shall  display  power  of  original  and  independent  investigation  and 
conl^titute  an  actual  contribution  to  knowledge.  He  must  guar- 
antee the  printing  of  the  thesis,  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, within  one  year  after  the  degree  is  conferred,  and  must  de- 
posit one  hundred  copies  in  the  University  Library. 

5.  The  candidate  must  sustain  such  final  examinations  in  major 
and  minor  subjects  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  departments  in 
whirh  studies  are  taken,  and  also  shall  Biibmit  to  such  tests  or 
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examinations  as  may  be  required  b;  the  special  KxaminiDg  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty.  This  epecial  committee  ehall  be  responeible 
for  the  fitness  of  the  candidate. 

The  special  Examining  Committee  shall  consist  in  each  case  of 
(1)  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  major  subject,  (2)  the  one  or 
more  professors  iu  charge  of  the  minor  subjecta,  (3)  two  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study  whose  departments  lie 
nearest  to  that  of  the  major  professor,  and  (4)  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Study,  acting  as  its  secretary. 

S.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
University,  the  Faculty  will,  in  general,  insist  upon  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  that  all  candidates  be  required  to  show  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Freuch  and  German;  (2)  that,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, the  departmental  examinations,  in  both  major  and  minor 
subjects,  be  written,  the  papers  of  candidates  to  be  submitted  to 
the  speciiil  committee  prior  to  the  day  Qied  for  the  final  t«st  be- 
fore that  committee ;  (3)  that  examinations  in  minors  be  held  not 
earlier  than  the  second  semester  before  the  time  named  for  con- 
ferring the  degree. 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

\CoiirMH /or  191)1-02,  with  Awiouni-emtnU  for  imS-^X] 


X'rnleeaim  AvtiVwiKtt  Tarbk  Mi'rray,  Walter  Millb8  (Clnegical 
Pliilolog}-),  Hbnky  Rubhton  Fairclol'gh  {Claattical   Liteni- 
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l]]Htructii>ri  in  tlie  lower  cliiBBea  is  given  cbiefly  l>y  means  of 
reciCatiuns,  but  an  the  student  Advances  these  are  supplemented 
by  lectures. 

It  will  be  seen  that  provisioti  in  made  for  those  who  have  had 
no  Ureek  before  coming  to  the  Univereity. 

1.  Elementary.^Grammar ;  translation  of  easy  prose;  Greek 
compoxition.  After  the  essential  grammatical  forms  have  been 
nifu<tere<l,  pasHages  uf  continuous  prose  are  taken  up  for  transla- 
tion, and,  ub  Boon  as  is  practicable,  the  Anabasis.  The  student 
is  niadu  familiar  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  syntax,  and  exercisea 
in  writing  Greek  are  regularly  introduced.  This  course  does  not 
count  aa  a  part  of  the  major  work  for8tudcnt«  in  Greek. 

5  hrn.,  both  tenuiterg  (Wkaveb) 

2.  Herodotus  and  Homer.^Selections  from  Herodotus  and  the 
Udyssey.  Course  2  is  open  to  tliose  who  have  offered  subject  22 
on  entrance,  or  who  have  completed  course  1  in  the  University. 

3  hri.,   tat  lemeiter  (RolfeJ 

3.  Plato  and  Lysias.-'A  continuation  of  course  2.  The  Apot- 
ogy  und  Crito,  and  selections  from  LyBJas. 

3  kn.,  M  temeiUr  (Rolfk) 

4.  Prose  Composition  and  Sight  Translation.— Simple  Prose 
is  taken  up  f'>r  sight  reading,  and  the  exercises  are  baeeil  u|>on 
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tl)e  test  read.    Course  4  ie  required  of  all  students  in  courses  3 
and  3  who  *re  making  Greek  their  major  study. 

i  hrt.,  both  temtftert  (Rolpk) 

G.  Homer. — A  critical  study  of  the  Iliad,  with  diHcussions  and 
)iu|ier8  im  Homeric  topics.  0)>eii  to  those  who  hav«  completnl 
i^oiirnefl  2  und  S,  or  an  equivalent. 

3  hri.,  I't  trmettrr  (Faircloegii) 

6.  Oratory. — Jebb's  Selections  from  the  Attic  Orators,  with 
leclurea.    A  conttunation  of  course  6. 

.1  hn.,  2d  nemfiler  (FAiBCboron) 

7.  Prose  Composition  and  Sight  Translation.— Selectionn  for 
tmtislatioii  will  be  intule  from  the  liiatorical  an<l  pliilosupliical 
writerfl.  A  variety  of  practical  exercises  in  Greek  com  position 
will  be  prepared  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class.  Open  only 
III  Ihoxe  who  have  completed  course  4,  or  an  equivalent,  but  re- 
i|ULit>d  of  major  8tuilents  before  graduation. 

S  hrt.,  both  trmetUn  (FAincLoraH) 

8.  Classical  Hytbology.— A  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
myths,  illustrate<l  by  ancient  sculptures  and  vtiae-pain tings.  Lec- 
tures, illustrated  with  stereopticon,  and  recitations. 

S  hn.,  lit  lemtitrr         (Rolpb,  Mili.kh) 


9.  History  of  Greek  Scnlptnre. — From  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  time  a(  Alexander.     Lectures,  illustrated  with  stereopti- 

2  hn.,  Sd  nemiiUr         (Rolfs,  Millbb) 

10.  Greek  Testament.— The  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  in  Gre«k. 

/  lie.,  both  lemriUn  (Millbr) 

11.  Greek  Tragedy. — The  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  the  Anti- 
gone and  Klectra  of  Soplioctes,  aud  the  Hippolytue  and  Iphigenia 
Taiirica  of  Euripides  are  read  and  interpreted.  Other  plays  are 
assigned  for  private  study,  and  lectures  on  the  drama  are  Ironi 
time  to  time  given.     (Course  11  will  not  be  given  in  1902-03.) 

i  hri.,  both  iimeiliri-  (MraRAV) 

IS.  Plato  and  Demosthenes.- Tlie  Phaeito  and  the  Oe  Corona 
are  read  and  interpreted, 

i  hn.,  Ut  tfmetUr  (Mili.br) 

13.  Thucydides.— Books  VI  and  VII,  the  Sicilian  Expedition. 

S  hn.,(d  t-mttltr  {Millxk; 
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14.  Teachers'  Coarse.— Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

S  kr*.,  lul  lemealer  (Mcbbat) 

GRADrATE  CoCBSES 

Ttio  center  of  the  Graduate  work  ia  the  Greek  Seminary— made 
up  of  the  director  and  such  students  as  Butiefy  him  of  their  fitness 
(or  tlie  work.  Tlie  Seniinary  imijta  weekly  for  the  critical  inter- 
pretation of  some  Greek  author,  tlie  different  inembera,  in  turn, 
fillinjr  tlie  poat  of  interpreter.  Topics  for  investigation  are  as- 
signed, and  papers  prepared  by  the  members  are  read  and  dis- 
cussed, 

Meml)ers  of  tlie  Seminary  are  expected  to  supplement  their 
critical  work  by  wide  reading,  and  lectures  on  the  author  or 
authors  under  discussion  are  given  by  tlie  director, 

15.  The  Greek  Seminarj.— In  1902-03  the  Seminary  will  be 
oixupied  wiHi  the  study  of  Euripides.  The  Ipiiigenia  Taurica 
will  be  taken  up  for  critical  inlerpretation.  Students  should  pro- 
vide themselves  iVi  advance  with  the  annotated  editions  of  the  play 
by  Bruhn  (Berlin,  Weidmann),  and  by  Wecklein  (Leipzig,  Teub- 
ner),  and  with  the  critical  edition  by  Wecklein  (Leipzig,  Teub- 
ner,  1898).  TheTeuhner  text  eilitions  of  the  three  tragedians  and 
of  Aristophanes  should  also  be  in  the  hands  of  all. 

S  hn.,  both  $eme»leri  (Mpkrav) 

16.  Euripides.— Lectures  on  his  dramatic  art,  with  analyses  of 
the  extimt  plays.  I  hr.,  both  umttUri  (Mdbbat) 

17.  Rapid  Reading. — Advanced  and  Graduate  students  are  in- 
vited to  meet  for  the  rapid  reading  of  the  extant  plays  of  Euri- 
pides. S  km.,  both  teme$Ur»  (Murrav) 

Special  Lectures 
Throughout  the  year  Profeessor  Murray  gives  lectures,  twice 
weekly,  on  Greek  Epic  and  Dramatic  Poetry.  These  lectures  are 
intenrlec)  for  general  literary  students,  and  do  not  presuppose  a 
knowledge  of  Greek:  they  will  not  count  as  a  part  of  the  major 
work  for  student:^  in  Greek. 

18.  The  Greek  Epic.      S  hrt.,  lit  temenUr  (Mprray) 

19.  Greek  Tragedy.        S  hr».,  td  ttmenUr  (Murray) 


CoureeR  of  Instruction 


SANSKRIT 


1.  Elementary.— tiramniar ;  lecturea  on  the  Sanskrit  laiiguutie 
anil  liternture  and  the  principles  of  comparative  philolc^y.  The 
mastery  of  tlie  (cirnis  is  followeiJ  liy  reading  from  Lanman's  San- 
skrit Keailer  and  drill  on  comparative  torms. 

i3  lire.,  both  lemttUri  (SIilleb) 


LATIN 

Profe^noM   I-;rnbht  M(.sj>m,L  I'kase,  \Va 
Philology),  -Hkn-kv  Ui:bhtws  Faibcl, 

A»ieociate  ProteeEOr  Hus'hv  Wini'Rkhtbr  Rolfb. 
InHtructorR  Jiskkbhsdn  Klmokb,  Bbnjamin  Oliver  Fobtbb. 
AHKii-tant  KHNrHT  Wiiitnkv  Mahtin. 

UndkhiiradI'atb  Coubsks 
The  aim  of  the  niidpryiradLiatc  courses  in  Latin  is  to  give  the 
wtuileiit  a  KomHwhat  Hyatuiiiatic  knowledge  o(  the  language  and 
itH  (U'vckipnu^iit,  nii  HCi]iiaintani,'e  with  the  rppreB6nta live  authors 
of  Lntiti  litt'rature,  and  some  inHight  into  the  life,  culture,  and 
civili;:iitiim  of  niicieut  Home.  The  instruction  is  giveu  chiefly  \>y 
means  of  rtu-itations  nnil  iuforniiil  lectun-s.  As  the  student  ad- 
vanrcjf  he  is  encouraged  to  make  more  and  more  use  of  llie 
liliriiry,  and  tu  liijcome  familiar  with  the  standard   bookn   of  rel- 

1.  Cicero  and  Vergil.— Cicero,  live  oratiouH;  Vergil,  six  books 
of  the  .ICiieid;  ux^rcises  in  Liitin  composition.  This  course  is 
planneit  for  those  who  have  passeil  in  entrance  siihject  21ii.  It 
in  regordeil  af  i>reparatory  to  the  work  re<iuired  of  major  Etudenta 
in  Utin.  C>  hm.,  both  temttleri  (Mabtin) 

2.  Cicero,  Livy,  and  Terence.— Cicero,  De  Senectute;  Livy, 
lIooltH  XXMI;  TereJice,  Andria.  Oi)en  to  students  who  hove 
paused  in  course  l,or  in  suhjecfJHiot  the  entrance  requirements. 
Three  si-ctions.  In  section  I,  intended  for  students  whose  major 
is  Ijilin  (or  (ircek),  it  is  proposed  to  give  the  thorough  drill 
nec-essaiy  as  a  basiH  fur  future  clnspjcal  study  In  the  University. 

•  AliHoat  uu  luavo,  IWrj-uS. 
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In  eections  II  and  III,  intended  for  students  whoee  msjor  Btudy 
is  not  the  claeeics,  the  chief  aim  will  be,  after  a  hurried  gram- 
matical review,  to  gain  ae  great  facility  ae  possible  in  reading 
Latin.  3  hr>.,  bolh  iemetltT$ 

(MiLLsB,  Elmore,  Fostbii) 
3>  Translation  at  Sight,  and  Latin  Composition. — This  course 
is  open  to  students  who  are  taking  course  2,  and  is  required  of 
mnjor  students  in  Latin.  Training  in  the  rapid  reading  of 
Cicero's  lie  Amicitla,  Livy,  Book  I,  and  Nepos  will  be  given  one 
hour  a  week ;  the  other  hour  wtU  be  devoted  to  Latin  composition 
in  connection  with  tlie  Cicero  ami  Livy  o(  course  2,  and  to  the 
study  of  tho  private  life  of  the  Romans  in  connection  with  the 
Terence.  S  hrt.,  both  o 


4.  Livy,  Terence,  and  Selections  from  Ljric  Poets.  —  This 
course  is  designed  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  second  semester's  work 
of  section  III,  course  2.  It  is  intended  for  those  who  do  not 
expect  to  read  the  Lyric  Poets  more  eiteniivcly  in  later  courses, 
and  is  also  suitable  for  those  entering  the  University  the  second 
semester.  3  hn.,  Sd  temeiUr  (Elmore) 

5.  Horace  and  Tacitus. — Selections  from  the  Satires,  Odes,  and 
Epistles  of  Horace  and  from  the  works  of  Tacitus.  This  course, 
open  to  those  who  have  passed  in  course  2,  will  aim  at  giving  a 
comprehensive  view  of  these  authors  and  their  place  in  the  liter- 
ature. Attention  will  be  directed  eBi>ecial]y  to  the  style  and  sub- 
ject matter,  and  to  the  literary  history  of  the  times. 

3  hrs.,  both  temeiteri  (Hoi.fe,  Elmore) 

6.  Translation  at  Sight  and  Latin  Composition.— This  is  open 
to  students  who  have  taken  course  3.  One  hour  a  week  the  cluss 
will  read  selections  from  Plautus  or  Terence,  Cicero,  and  Tacitus. 
Special  effort  will  be  made  to  gut  at  the  Koman  point  of  view, 
and  to  grasp  the  meaning  in  the  order  of  the  Latin.  The  exor- 
cises tor  translation  into  Latin  will  he  prepared  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  class.  Conversation  and  the  writing  of  epistles  in  Latin 
will  li«  made  a  feature  of  the  course. 

iS  An.,  both  lemtKtert  (Rolfb) 

7.  Latin  Comedy. — In  this  course  the  Menatchmi  of  Plautus 
will  be  studied  with  particular  reference  to  the  early  forms,  con- 
structions, and  meters ;  and  that  followed  by  the  more  rapid  read- 
ing of  the  Captivi  and  Rudens  of  Plautus,  and  the  Andria  and 
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Phormio  of  Terence.  ConsideraHe  attention  vill  1te  paid  to 
comparison  between  ancient  and  nioiiern  comedy,  tlie  ilevelni; 
iiitiiit  uf  I'Utin  coiiiitly,  tlic  caily  tlicatre,  and  tlie  mettioO  uf  pn 
8enting  a  play.  S  hrt.,  Itt  temetter  (Elnorb) 

8.  The  Letters  of  Cicero— The  aim  will  be  to  get  «  view  o 
Cicero  and  liia  tiineB  from  the  original  sources,  to  see  eome  of  th 
CHuses  for  the  breaking  down  ot  the  Republic,  and  to  becom 
familiar  witli  ofRcial  procedure  in  tlie  judicial  and  legielatif^ 
bodies.  Special  attention  will  be  pHi<l  to  the  familiar  style  of  thi 
letters.  3  }in.,  td  temeiter  (Pkasb) 

9.  CatDllas,  TibuUus,  and  Properti us.— Selections  from  tbee 
anthers  will  lie  iitudiei),  largely  with  reference  to  the  thought  am 
artistic  form,  and  comiiarcd  with  similar  poemH  of  other  w-ritera 
Other  eeleclioiis  will  be  read  in  translation  in  order  to  gain  i 
Com)>relienaive  view  of  their  works  as  a  whole. 

f  Am.,  Itl  nmt$teT  (Pease) 

10.  Lucretius. — Selections  from  the  T)e  Rerum  Nalura  will  bi 
read  with  particular  attention  to  the  philosophic  Ihuught  and  iti 
poetic  treatment.  [Course  10,  alternating  with  course  9,  will  nol 
be  given  in  11K12-()J.] 

$  hrt..  Jit  lemetttr  (Rolfe) 

11.  Quintilian.— In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  subject 
matter  of  lluuks  X  :tnd  XII,  conKiderable  attention  will  be  paid 
to  literary  criticism  and  to  the  hintory  of  Roman  literature. 

2  hrt..  Jut  KCinttUr  (Foster) 

12.  Roman  Society  in  the  First  Century.— Illustrative  aelec^ 
tions  will  be  read  from  the  Satires  ot  Juvenal  and  the  Epigrami 
o[  Martial.  Supplementary  reading  will  lie  assigned  in  viirioui 
writers  on  that  perio<i.  [Course  12,  alternating  with  course  11. 
will  not  be  given  in  1902-03.) 

;'  hr».,  Jd  teinesler  (Millbb) 

18.  Teachers'  Course.— This  is  n  course  of  lectures  and  recitu 
tions  inleiulud  for  those  who  expect  to  engage  at  once  in  [irejiarH 
tory  teaching.  The  lectures  will  treat  of  the  aims  and  methodi 
of  teaching  preparatory  Latin,  the  hooks  and  other  helps  service 
able  to  teachers,  and  mich  practical  subjects  as  pronunciation 
He<iiience  of  tenses,  indirect  dipcourso,  and  the  like.  Thwre  wil 
alao  be  pra<.'tioe  in  writing  Latin  and  in  teaching.  Portions  o 
the  authors  suitable  for  preparatory  work  will  be  read  in  cIoeb 
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and  the  merabere  will  serve  in  turn  as  teachers  under  the  super- 
vJBiQn  of  the  instructor.  Opportunity  will  be  given  to  visit  pre- 
imratory  classes  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  report  will  lie  presented 
by  each  member.  S  hrt.,  Sd  temeittr  (Elmobb) 

U.  Honuments  of  Ancient  Rome. — A  rapid  survey  of  the  archi- 
tectural growth  and  topography  of  the  ancient  city,  including  an 
account  of  the  walls,  streets,  aqueducts,  bridges,  fora,  temples, 
baBi1icaR,theatres,ampbitheatres,  circuses,  baths,  arches,  palaces, 
tenements,  shops,  columns,  tombs,  etc.  All  the  references  of 
importance  in  Latin  and  Greek  literature  throwing  light  upon 
the  monuments  will  be  presented  to  the  class  by  the  different 
members.  Open  to  third'  and  (ourth-year  students  and  to  );rad- 
uatp.s.  [Course  U,  alternating  with  course  13,  will  not  l>e  given 
in  1902-03.]  S  hrt.,  Sd  lemetler  (Pbasb) 

15.  Latin  Composition.— A  course  in  the  study  of  style,  with 
practice  in  translating  and  writing  Latin  at  dictation.  Oiien  to 
third-  and  fourtb-year  students  and  to  graduates. 

2  hn.,  1st  aemetler  (Pbabk) 

16.  Roman  Law  and  Institutions. — Lectures  will  be  given  upon 
the  leaiiing  principles  of  Roman  Law;  and  the  more  important 
institutions  of  tbe  Republican  period  will  be  studied  according  to 
the  topical  method.  This  courxi-,  open  to  all  who  have  a  reading 
knowledge  of  Latin,  may  Ijo  taken  as  a  one-hour  or  a  two-hour 
course.  1  liT.,  3d  Kvieiler  (Rolpb) 

17.  Thesis. — Advanced  students  who  desire  some  training  in 
the  methods  of  original  investigation,  may,  by  permission,  reg- 
ister for  one  or  two  hours  of  thesis  work.  Credit  for  such  work 
will  be  granted  on  the  completion  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  re<juirenients  of  the  department.  For  certain 
subjects,  such  for  instance  as  the  literary  history  ol  a  period,  an 
examination,  supplemented  hy  a  carefully  prepared  bibliography 
and  syllabus,  may  be  substituted  for  the  thesis. 

18.  An  Introduction  to  the  Versification  of  the  Roman  Dra* 
matic  Poets. — This  course,  intended  mainly  tor  major  students, 
will  deal  especially  with  the  Verjiilicntion  of  Plnutus  and  Terence. 
The  work  will  consist  of  practical  exercises  and  a  discussion  of 
the  more  important  metrical  problems  ill  this  lield. 

I  hr.,  la  *tmuUr  (EuiobkI 
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19.  Latin  Hymns.— Select  ion  b  from  the  Latin  liymnii  and  cer- 
tain pieces  of  niediieval  [jitin  proee  of  Homewhst  similar  interest 
will  be  read  in  tliis  course.  Open  to  third-  and  fourth-year  stu- 
dents and  to  graijuates. 

/  hr.,  l»t  lemetttT  (Rolfb) 

SO.  Petrarch  and  the  Humanists.— Certain  of  Petrarch's  Latin 
letters  will  be  read,  for  the  puriiose  of  gaining  xome  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  media-val  mind  was  emancipated 
through  the  BUiiiy  of  ctaasicat  literature.  Open  to  third-  and 
fourtli-yeiir  students  and  to  graduates. 

1  hr.,  Sd  femeiUr  (RoLra) 

Graduate  Coobsis 

The  graduate  couraes  in  I^tin  are  intended  primarily  for  stu- 
dentx  who  are  looking  forward  to  teaching  as  their  profession. 
Their  aim  ie  to  give  a  wider  acquaintance  with  the  Innf^aKe  and 
literature  than  ii<  usually  afforded  in  undergraduate  courses,  and 
to  offer  training  in  philological  criticism  and  in  the  methods  of 
scientific  research. 

81.  Latin  Seminary. — In  1903-1)3  the  Seminary  will  be  occupied 
with  the  study  of  Roman  Satire.  The  meetings  will  be  devoted 
to  the  interpretation  of  Horace  anil  the  Apocolocyntosis  of  Sen- 
eca, and  to  the  presentation  of  papers  containing  the  results  of 
special  investigation.  The  Seminary  is  open  to  graduate  students 
who  satixfy  the  directors  of  their  Htnese  (or  the  work.  [Students 
should  provide  themaolves  in  advance  with  Baehren's  Pragmenta 
Poetarura  Ronianorum,  Leipzig,  1898;  HellcrA  Holder's  Horace, 
oditio  minor,  Leipzig,  1878;  Buocheler's  Peironius,  Berlin,  189.5; 
and  the  Jabn-Huechelor  Edition  of  Persius,  Juvenal,  and  Sul- 
pii'ia,  Berlin,  1893.)       2  Itn.,  both  temetUrt  (Pa&aa) 

S2.  Satire.— Lectures  on  the  development  of  I^tin  Satire. 

/  hr.,  Ill  temoUr  (Prass) 

E3.  Latin  Satire.- Tlie  rapid  reading  of  the  ^atirisla. 

S  hrs.,  hoth  »emetlen  (Fostbr) 

21.  Literature  of  the  Republic— f-^-ctu res,  accompanied  by 
readings  in  claHs  and  in  private.  O^ion  to  graduates  and  advanced 
undergraduates.  I  hrf.,  2d  rtmetler  (Kolfb) 

26.  The  Career  of  Cnsar.- This  course  will  consist  of  a  sys- 
tematic study  of  Cti:sar'B  life  from  year  tu  year  in  all  his  varied 
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activitiea,  and  will  include  a  wide  reading  in  the  literature,  par- 
ticularly in  Cssar'B  Civil  and  Gallic  Ware  and  Cicero's  Letters. 
Tli(>  meetings  will  consist  of  lectures,  readings,  and  reports  on 
asaigned  topica.  The  attempt  will  l)e  made  to  bring  together  in 
ByHtematic  form  all  the  material  in  the  literature  tliat  will  throw 
light  on  his  private  and  publii:  life,  and  to  gain  as  wide  an  ac- 
ijuaintance  as  possible  with  his  works. 

The  course  will  be  specially  helpful  to  those  who  expect  to  teacti 
Ctcsar  in  the  secondary  bcIiooIb.  [Students  should  provide  them- 
selves ill  a<lvance  with  the  Teiiliner  text  of  Ca.'sar,  revised  by 
KuRbler,  in  3  voluinee.] 

S  hn.,  both  »eme$ttr»  (Pbabe) 

36.  Palet^raphy. —  Intr<Mluction  to  Latin  Paleot>raphy,  with 
practice  in  reading  facsimiles  of  Latin  manuscripts. 

/  hr.,  M  temtiUr  (Pgasi) 

27.  Latin  Syntax,— Problems  in  Latin  Syntax.  Open  to  grad- 
uates of  advanced  standing,  by  invitation. 

I  lir.,  Sd  temtKlfr  (Peask) 

26>  A  Journal  CInb,  composed  of  the  instructors  and  graduate 
students  in  Lntin  and  Greek,  will  meet  monthly  for  reports  on 
articles  of  interest  in  the  current  periodicals  and  on  new  Itooks 
that  ap|>ear. 


GERMANIC  LANGUAGES 

Professors  Jri.u's  GoEBsr.,  Jambs  Owes  Griffim. 

Assistant    Pro(ess()rs    Kakl    G,    Rbndtorfc,    William    Ai.i'ha 

COOPRB. 

Instructor  Charles  Fbkderick  Sciimvtzler. 
Assistant  Adolpb  Kahi,  von  Nok, 

The  aim  of  the  elementary  classes  in  this  llepartmcnt  is  to  give 
tlie  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  German  grammar  and  to 
enable  him  to  acquire  facility  in  reading  German.  The  more  ad- 
vanced plflsses  taki'  \\\i  tlip  study  nf  the  poets  and  writers  of  the 
clossii-'al  puriod,  an<l  it  is  intended  to  oFtfr,  by  tho  reading  and 
interpretation  of  theso  uuthorf,  an  e(|uival(!nt  for  the  ritiidy  of  tlio 
ancient  lank!ua|^'!<  (o  those  not  tiikint;  Latin  or  Oreek  in  their 
University  course.     The  general  respoiisibitity  fur  the  work  uE  llm 
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first  and  aecond  years  reste  with  Profeseor  Griitpin  ;  tliat  for  the 
work  in  Literature  ami  I'liilology,  with  Proleiwor  Goriirl. 

StuilentH  who  intend  to  engage  in  iireparatory  teacliing  of  Ger- 
man are  expected  to  include  coureee  7,  n,  10,  11,  IS,  and  14. 

1.  Elementary.— German  Grammar  and  German  Keailer;  Ger- 
man C'oni|>oeition;  Novelletten;  translation  oE  eafly  prose  and 
poetry.  Course  1  is  inteniled  for  those  beginning  the  etudy  of  the 
languat!e.  Four  five-hour  Bections  and  one  three-hoiir  section. 
Students  who  have  had  training  in  Latin,  and  etudents  who  have 
some  knowle<l|ze  of  German,  but  not  eulficient  to  enable  them  to 
pass  in  entrance  subject  20a,  will  be  admitted  to  the  three-hour 
section.  S  and  S  hri,,  both  trmeitert 

(GairFiN,  Cooi'BB,  Sckml'tzlbr) 

8a.  Second-Year  Germao.— [In  1902-03,  Leaaing's  Minna  von 
Barnhebn,  Heine's  Prosa,  Schiller's  Maria  Ptuart,  and  Goetiie's 
Prosa.]  Advanced  grammar  and  composition,  translation  at 
flight.  Open  to  students  who  liave  completed  course  1  or  its 
etjuivalent,  or  who  have  received  credit  for  entrance  subject  20a. 
S  lira.,  both  temeslert 

(Gkiffin,  Coopbr,  Schudtzlrk) 

2b.  Rapid  Reading. — The  rapid  translation  of  modern  German 
prose;  writing  of  German  from  dictation;  paraphrasing  of  the 
German  text,  Thh  course  should  be  taken  in  connection  with 
course  2i,  which  ll  is  intended  to  supplement.  So  far  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  work  the  course  will 
be  conducted  in  German. 

i  hrt.,  bofh  seine$lir» 

(GairPIN,  SCHUCTZLGR) 

3.  Scientific  and  Historical  German.— The  work  in  Scientiftc 
German  consists  of  the  translation  of  monographs  by  such  lead- 
ing German  scienlista  as  Cohn,  Weismann,  and  Helmholtz.  The 
work  in  IliFtoricnl  German  consists  of  the  rapid  translation  of 
mcHlern  historical  and  economic  German.  Essays  published  in 
current  numlx'rs  of  tlie  Deutsche  Rundschau  and  otiicr  leading 
German  pcriiKlicals  are  studieil.  No  ntudent  is  advised  to  take 
this  cour^o  who  has  not  had  at  least  two  years  of  thorough  prep- 
aration in  literary  German. 

S  /ir(.,  hiith  reiiinlert  (Cooper) 

i.  Classical  German  Drama.— n.  Schiller's  Wallenatein,  with 
lectures  on  the  social  and  political  conditiona  of  the  period.   [First 
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semester.)  b.  Goetlie'a  Iplii^enie,  interpretation  and  lectures  in 
connection  with  Kuno  Kisciicr's  Essay  on  Iphigenie.  (Second 
semeeter.)    [Tliia  course  will  not  be  given  in  1902-03.] 

i  hn.,  both  ftmeiterr  (Griffin) 

la.  Modern  German  Drama.— Cursory  reading  of  some  of  tlie 
most  inii>ortant  pieces  of  nineteenth  century  drainatiiite,  such  as 
H.  von  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Ludwig.  Freytag,  lieyae,  Williraiidt,  etc. 
£  Art.,  both  t 


5.  Tbird-Year  (Jerman.— Goetlie's  Ipliigenie  and  Schiller's  Wal- 
lenatein.  |In  1902-03  Irtjssinn's  Nathan  der  Weise  and  Goethe's 
Tasso  will  be  stiidieii.J  During  both  sementers  one  hour  of  this 
coiirae  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  literary,  scientific,  and 
liistorical  German  prose. 

S  hri.,  bolh  lemenum  (von  NoiS) 

6.  Modern  German  Novels. — Cursory  reading  of  standard  novels 
by  SclieftBi,  FreyU;;,  Gottfried,  Keller,  etc. 

S  hri.,  bulk  tematert  (VON  Noft) 

7.  Advanced  German  Com  posit  ion  .—Translatioii  of  graded  ex- 
ercises covering  the  most  important  parts  of  German  Syntax. 
^Vriting  of  essays  in  German.  Open  to  students  who  Lave  com- 
pleted course  2,  or  its  equivalent. 

1  kr.,  both  MiHitlert  (VOM  Nofi) 

6.  Dentscbe  Syntai. — Auf^iitze  und  Sliliibungen.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  7,  or  its  e<)uivalent. 

I  ftr.,  both  lemeileri  (Rbndtobff) 

9.  History  of  German  Civilization.— Thia  course  is  intended 
for  students  of  German  who  wihIi  to  become  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  German  hiutory  and  the  development  of  German 
civilisation.  A  special  study  will  be  mnde  of  the  periods  of  the 
Migrations,  the  Cruaudes,  the  Reformation,  the  Thirty-years  War, 
and  the  eiiihteenth  and  nineteentli  centuries  in  their  relation  to 
(icrman  litoralure.    Open  to  all  students  of  German. 

S  hr».,  both  lenieileri  (Rendtobpf) 

10.  Teachers'  Course.— This  course  is  intetrded  for  students 
who  exjiect  bi  l)ecojne  teachers  of  elementary  German.  Lectures 
and  exercises.  Open  to  advanced  students  only.  [Kot  given  in 
1U02-03.1  t  hrt.,  Ut  lemeittr  (Gosnm.] 
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11.  Goethe.— Goethe's  poenia.  [In  li>02-O3  Goethe's  FauBt,  Fin. 
mill  Second  PartH,  will  be  studied.  Interpretation,  with  leoturei 
uii  the  development  uf  the  FauBt  legend,  the  history  of  Goethe'l 
FniiHt,  and  its  philosophical  and  ethical  ideas.] 

i  hn.,  both  temeftert  (Gdebkl) 

12.  History  of  German  Literature,— Lectures  ou  the  history  ol 

GeruiHii  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century,  [In  1902-03,  lec- 
tures <in  the  hiittury  of  German  litemlure  from  the  earliest  timet 
to  the  Reformation.] 

S  bri.,  bolk  umeittri  (Gokbkl) 

13.  Poetics.— Lectures  od  the  psychology  and  lesthetics  ol 
poetry  aa  tlie  haais  for  literary  criticism.  Comparative  study  ol 
the  iiriiici|>al  theories  of  lyric,  epic,  and  dramatic  (loetry  from 
Aristdtle  to  the  present  time.  Thie  course  is  open  to  all  students 
of  literattire.  S  hri.,  lit  ariiirdfr  (Gobbbl) 


s   ConRSBS 

Tlie  graduate  courses  in  German,  for  which  a  thorough  linguis- 
tic preparation  is  reiiuired,  are  intended  especially  for  students 
who  will  make  the  teaehiiig  of  German  their  later  profession. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  t!ie  linguistic  as  well  as  to  the  liter- 
ary training  of  the  student,  aiming  at  a  comprehensive  insight 
into  the  historical  growth  of  the  Germanic  languages  and  litera- 
tures. The  scientific  niethodK  of  original  and  critical  research 
are  taught  and  practiced  in  the  seminary.  Such  students  as  have 
given  BBtisFuctory  proof  of  their  ability  as  independent  investiga- 
tors will  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  upon 
fulfilling  Ihe  general  reiiuirements  prescribed  by  the  University. 

Library  facilities  include  the  extensive  library  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Ilildebrand  of  Leipzig,  which  offers,  on  account  oF  the  rare 
completene^'s  of  the  collection  in  all  branches  of  Germanic  phil- 
ology and  literature,  extraordinary  opportunities  for  graduate 
work  in  German. 

14.  Middle -High  German.— Middle-High  German  Gramniar, 
witli  reariin^  from  Weinhold's  I.esebuch. 

Shr».,  t/l  lemeMer  (Gobbbl) 

16.  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.— [In  1902-03  the  Gndriin  will 
be  interpreted. i  t  Itn.,  Hd  unicitcr  (Gokbul) 
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16.  Old-High  German  and  Old  Saxon.— Old-High  German  and 
Old  Saxon  Grammar,  vith  readinge  from  Braune'B  IjeBebnrli. 

S  hn.,  Itt  Minrrter  (Gobbel) 

17.  Heliand. — Interpretation  and  lectures.  [CourBes  lA  and  17 
will  not  be  given  in  10O2-0:].] 

S  hrt.,  3d  lemeiUr  (Goebbl) 

IB.  Old  Norse.— Old  Norse  Grammar,  with  rcEuIingt)  of  Old  Norse 
prose  texts.    (Hoi than een'e  Lesebuch.) 

t  hrt.,  lit  temetter  (Gokbkl) 

19.  Edd a. ^Interpretation  of  the  heroic  lays  of  the  older  Edda 
in  their  relation  to  the  Nibelungenlied. 

t  hn.,  td  lemesUr  (Goebrl) 

30.  Gothic. — Gothic  Grammar  and  interpretation  of  select  paa- 
Hiiges  from  Wuldla.        t  hra.,  td  neouiUr  (Gobbkl) 

21.  Comparative  German  Grammar.- Lectures  on  the  com- 
pitrative  grammar  of  the  Old  Germanic  dialects. 

f  kn.,  Sd  temetUr  (Gomel) 

23.  German  Seminary. — In  1901-02  a  special  study  was  mads 
of  the  German  Volkalieil  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries, 
and  its  inflMence  on  German  literature  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  [In  1902-03  Jean  Paul  and  Das  junge  Ueutschland  will 
be  Studied.]  2  hn.,  loth  temetltn  (Gobbkl) 
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Professor  John  Eb\ht  Matkke. 

Associate  Professor  Ouver  Mabtin  John'bto.i. 

A esistant  Professors  PiEReB  Joseph  Fbbih,  Marathom  Momtrosb 

Rahsry,  Colbert  Ssarlbs. 
Assistants  CLii-foan  Gilmore  Alles,  Uombr  Phice  E.^rlr. 

The  undergriuliiHte  courses  in  the  Romanic  I.anKiiageR  are 
planned  so  as  to  );ive  students  an  Intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
modi^rn  forms  of  the  languages  spoken  in  the  principal  neo-latin 
countries.  To  Ibis  end  systematic  attention  is  paid  to  pronnn- 
cintion,  reading,  syntax,  and  converpation.  In  the  higher  courses 
sjiedal  uniphaais  is  laid  on  the  study  of  the  literuture  of  these 
countries.    In  order  to  give  students  nn  oy\iuT(.an\Vj  Vi  XM^nnv^ 
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familiar  with  the  epoken  idiomB,  several  of  the  advanced  coarees 
are  conducted  as  much  OB  possible  in  the  language  whicti  forine 
the  object  of  study. 

Students  will  have  the  opportunity  of  selecting  either  French 
or  Spnnisli  as  their  major  subject.  In  French  a  minimuDi  of 
twenty-eii;lit  liours  will  lie  rer|uiriHl  for  K^nduation,  conBietlng  of 
coiirBi-H  2,  3,  i,  5, 1!,  T,  S,  and  9.  tn  Spanish  a  similar  require- 
ment will  include  courses  10,  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  and  16. 

1.  Elementary  French.— Fraser  and  Squair's  French  Grainmair 
and  Reader,  with  written  exercises  and  systematic  training  in 
French  pronunciation  on  the  basis  of  Matzke's  Primer  of  French 
Pronunciation;  Sujier's  French  Reader;  Halfivy,  L'AbbS  Con- 
stentin;  Mdrim^c,  Coloniba.  In  this  course  the  study  of  the 
language  is  taken  up  from  the  t)eginning.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the 
Requisition,  theoretical  and  practical,  of  a  correct  pronunciation, 
but  no  direct  attempt  is  made  to  teach  French  conversation.  The 
student's  entire  energy  is  concentrated  upon  the  attainment  of  a 
full  and  accurate  reading  knowledge  of  the  langua^,  to  which 
end  grammar  and  composition  are  made  systematicalty  to  con- 
tribute. Open  to  all,  but  students  desiring  to  enter  after  the  end 
of  the  second  week  will  lie  admitted  only  upon  special  examina- 
tion.  Sand  5  hrs.,  both  lemrtUrt 

{Frbin,  Sbablkb,  Allen) 

2.  Modern  French  Syntax.— Fraser  and  Squair,  French  Gram- 
mar. Open  to  students  who  hare  completed  course  1,  or  who 
have  received  credit  tor  entrance  subject  19o. 

g  hn.,  both  nmeiien        (Johnston,  Fbuv) 

3.  Modern  French  Reading.— Balzac,  Eugenie  Grandet ;  Daudet, 
Moreeaux  Choisis;  France,  I«  Crime  de  Sylveatre  Bonnard; 
Hugo,  llcrnani;  Rostand,  Cyrano  deBergerac.  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  course  1,  or  who  have  received  credit  (or 
entrance  subject  19a. 

Tlie  section  meeting  at  9:15  will  be  open  only  to  students  se- 
lecting course  2,  or  having  completed  it,  and  will  be  devoted  to 
more  special  study  of  syntax  in  connection  with  the  reading.  The 
remaining  sections  are  intended  to  give  general  opportunity  for 
obtaining  a  more  perfect  reading  knowledge  of  the  language. 
S  Kt$.,  bath  temetien 

(Fbbin,  Ssablbs,  Allkm) 
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i.  French  Conversation.— There  will  be  three  meetinga  of  the 
claes  during  the  week,  bat  no  particular  preparation  will  be  re- 
quired, and  only  one  hour  ol  credit  will  be  given  toward  gradua- 
tion. Open  to  studente  who  have  completed  course  1,  or  who 
have  credit  for  entrance  subject  19a. 

I  kr.,  both  lemeiUrt  (Fbri.s) 

Couraee  3,  3,  and  4  conBtitute  tlic  second  year's  work  in  French, 
and  ehould,  if  posHible,  be  taken   during  the  same  year.     Course 

4  may  not  precede  course  2. 

6.  Classical  French. — A  study  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
claaaical  period.  The  following  tests  will  be  read :  Corneille, 
Le  CiU,  Polyeucte;  Racine,  Andromaque,  Atlialie;  MoliSre,  Lee 
Pr^ieuses  Ridicules,  Tartuffe,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme;  Vol- 
taire,Zaire;  La  Fontaine,  Fables;  Boileau,  L'Art  Po^tique.  Lec- 
tures on  the  development  of  French  Literature  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  2  and  3, 
or  their  equivalent.        5  hr».,  both  temeiUr*  (Johnbtok) 

6.  History  of  French  Literature  from  the  Renaissance  to  the 
Romantic  Movement. — Lectures  in  French,  supplemented  by 
reading  and  reports  by  the  members  ol  the  class.  Open  to  stn- 
deute  who  have  completed  coureee  2,  S,  and  4,  or  their  equivalent. 

5  hrt.,  both  MmeiUr»  (Frbin) 

7.  History  of  French  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.— 
Lectures,  with  reading  of  the  principal autliors  and  reports  by  the 
members  of  the  class.  Students  should  provide  themselves  with 
Pellissier,  Le  mouvement  litt^raire  au  XIX'  ai^cle.  (Paris, 
llachette,  18S9.)    Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses 

5  or  6.  S  krt.,  both  ttmrtUrt  (Matzkb) 

8.  Advanced  French  Prose  Composition.— Translation  into 
French  of  selected  English  prose.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  2,  or  its  equivalent. 

1  hr.,  both  temtiUrg  (Johnston) 

9.  French  Themes. — The  course  will  be  conducted  entirely  in 
French.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses  2  and  4, 
or  their  equivalent.       1  kr.,  both  nmeiUrt  (Frein) 

10.  Elementary  Spanish. — Ramsey,  An  Elementary  Spanish 
Test-book;  Matzke,  First  Spanish  Readings;  Vald^,  Joa6; 
Tamoyo  y  Baua,  Un  Drama  Nuevo.    Open  to  all. 

S  hr».,  both  lemeetert       (Ramsey,  Easlk) 
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11.  Hodera  Spanish  Syntax.— Ramsey,  A  Text-book  of  Mod- 
em Spanish.  Open  to  etudeata  who  have  completed  course  10, 
or  who  have  received  credit  for  entrance  euhject  18. 

S  hn.,  both  temetUTt  (Raubbt) 

13.  Modern  Spanish  Reading.— Ramos  y  Vital,  ZanigUeta,  Gal- 
d68,  Di)fia  Perfecta;  Trueba,  Cuentos  Carapeainoe;  Moratfo,  El  St 
de  laH  Ninas,  Zorilla,  Don  Juan  Tenorio.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  10,  or  who  have  received  credit  for  entrance 
Buhject  18.  t  hrt.,  both  triaettert  (Eablk) 

13.  Spanish  Conversation. — There  will  be  three  meetings  of 
tlie  class  during  the  week,  but  no  particular  work  will  be  required 
in  preparation  and  ouly  one  hour  of  credit  will  be  given  toward 
graduation.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  10,  or 
its  equivalent.  I  hr,,  bulk  lemetUri  (Ramsby) 

[Courses  11,  13,  and  13  constitute  the  second  year's  work  in 
Spanish,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  during  the  same  year. 
Course  13  may  not  precede  course  11.] 

U.  Classical  SpaQisb.-Cervantea.DonQuijote;  Lope  de  Vega, 

La  Katrellade  Sevilla,  Calder6n,  I.4iVidaes  Suetlo,  and  EI  MlEgico 
Proili);iuso ;  T^llez,  Don  Gil  de  tas  Calzas  Verdes;  Alarc6n,  El 
Tejtdur  de  Segovia;  (iuillen  de  Caatro,  Las  Mocedades  del  Cid; 
Moreto  Kl  Desit^n  con  el  Desdiin.  Open  to  students  who  have 
coiniiletcd  courses  11  and  12. 

S  hn.,  both  temeitert  (Rambky) 

16,  Advanced  Spanish  Composition.- Ramsey  and  Lewis,  Pro- 
gressive Exerinsea  in  Spanish  Frose  Composition,  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  course  11,  or  its  equivalent. 

1  hr.,  buth  temoten  (Raubbt) 

Ifl.  History  of  Spanish  Literature.- Lectures,  with  reading  of 

iinpurtant  works  ami  reports  by  the  members  of  the  class.  Stu- 
dents should  provide  themselves  witli  Butler  Clarke'e  Spanish 
Literature  (Macoiillan  A  Co.,  New  York.}  Open  to  studenta 
who  have  completed  course  14,  or  its  equivalent. 

3  hn.,  both  KBttBUn  (Ramsey) 

17.  Elementary  Italian,— Sauer,   Italian    Grammar;   Bowen's 

ITirst  Italian  Readings;  Manzoni,  I  Promessi  Sposi;  tioldoni, 
Couimedie  Scelt«;  AlSeri,  Oreste,    Open  to  students  who  have 
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I'ompleted  French,  course  1,  or  Spanish  10,  or  who  have  received 
credit  for  entrance  subject  19o, 

3  hn.,bothiemeitert  (Johsston) 

18.  Advanced  Italian. — Dante,  La  Divina  Commedia.  Open  to 
stiKlentH  who  have  completed  course  17.  [Courae  18  will  not  be 
given  in  1902-03.]         S  kri.,  both  lemenUri  (Johnston) 

TsACHBae'  Coursbi 

19.  Phonetics. — Lectures  on  tlje  organs  of  speech  and  the  nature 
and  formation  of  speech  sounds,  with  practical  exercises  on  the 
pronunciation  of  French,  German,  and  English.  Intended  par- 
ticularly for  teachers  of  language.  Open  only  to  advanced  stu- 
dente.  t  hn.,  lit  semaltT  (Matzkb) 

30.  Teachers'  Course  in  French.— Lectures  on  methods  of  teach- 
ing French,  study  of  the  aviiilahle  tezt-l)ooks  and  practical  exer- 
oiees  in  teaching  French.    Open  only  lo  advanced  students. 

S  hn.,  td  lemeiter  (Matzkb) 

[Courses  19  and  2U  will  be  given  in  alternate  years.] 

Gradiiate  Coursbs 

CourRes  of  instruction  for  graduate  students  in  Romanic  phil- 
ology and  literature  lead  to  the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  are  planned  for  the  1)eneflt  of  special- 
ists, particularly  of  such  as  are  looking  forward  to  becoming  col- 
lege teachers  of  the  Romanic  languages.  Admission  to  regular 
Standing  in  this  dei>artmcnt  presupposes  an  undeip-aduate  curric- 
ulum of  study  which  has  included  Latin  and  French,  and  has 
afforded  |iro))ciency  in  at  least  one  of  the  principal  languages  of 
the  Romanic  group  (French,  Spanish,  or  Italian).  In  addition  to 
this,  a  good  reading  knowletlge  of  German  (for  purposes  of  ad- 
vanced study)  is  requisite.  In  connection  with  their  special  work, 
graduate  students  will  he  expected  to  take,  under  the  advice  of 
their  professor,  such  undertiraduate  courses  in  the  Romanic  lan- 
guageu  as  may  supplement  their  previous  studies,  and  also  such 
graduate  coiirse.s  in  related  departments  as  will  serve  to  broaden 
their  general  acijuaintance  with  philology  and  literature. 

21.  Historj  of  Old  French  Literature. — Lectures  on  the  his- 
tory and  development  of  I'rench  Literature  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

S  hn.,  both  iemeitert  (Matzkb) 
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22.  French  Historical   Grammar.— Lectures  on    Old    Fr«acb 

Phonology  and  llorpliolugy.  SlIKlcnts  sliaulil  provide  themselves 
with  Schwun-Ii«hrenti,  UrHiniiiaire  de  I'Aacien  Frun^ais,  traduc- 
tion lie  Bloc  (Leipzig,  Reisland,  1900),  Suchier,  Altfranzcisische 
Grammatik  (llalte,  Niemeyer,  189^),  K»rting  Lateinisch-Roma- 
nistlieB  WOrterlmch  (ScliOningh,  I'aderborn,  1901),  One  hour 
every  week  will  l>e  )iiven  up  to  practical  philological  exercises 
haev'l  on  Paria'B  eiliiion  of  La  Vie  ile  Saint  Alexis  (Paris,  Vieweg, 
1880),  and  Suchier's  edition  of  Aucftwin  el  Nicolete  CSchSninBh, 
Paderbom,  1899).         3  hrt.,  both  semfiUri  (Matzke) 

£3.  Old  French  Tests.— Translation  of  Old  Frencli  teste  from 
BartHcli-ilorjiiiiK,  La  Langue  ct  la  Lilt^ratiire  Fran^aiae  (Paria, 
Maisoniieuve  ut  Leclerc,  1887)- 

S  hn.,  both  temuUrt  (Johkbto.v) 


S6.  Old  French  Dialects.-  Lectures  and  practical  exercises. 

3  An.,  hvth  uriiietttrt  (Matzkk) 

26.  Old  Spanish. — Ohl  Spanish  Grammar  willi  reailinga  from 
Gorra,  Lingua  e  Lfttcratura  Spagnuola  delle  origini  (Hoepli,  Mi- 
lan, 1*J8).     [Course  26  will  not  be  jrivpn  during  1002-03.] 

!  hrt.,  both  Mmeileri  (Kahsbv) 

27.  History  of  the  Spanish  Theatre.-r^tnrea.  [Course  27  will 
not  hf  iiiven  dnriuK  lOOL'-Oli.] 

/  lir.,  both  tfiiieftfrt  (Matzkk) 

28.  Seminary. — In  1901-02  the  (Seminary  was  occupied  with  the 
study  of  Ciirei^tien  dt-  Troies.  [In  llH)2-03  the  Oaths  uf  SCrass- 
burg  will  l>e  studied  during  the  tiriit  semester  and  the  Voyage  de 
Saint  IJriindaii  during  the  i<ei'ond  semester.] 

2  hm.,  bulk  eeiiieittrt  (Matzke) 

29.  JoDrnal  Club.— The  instructors  in  the  department  and  the 
advanced  HlMdoiits  meet  regularly  on  alternate  Thursdays  for  the 

n  o(  the  perimlicals  iind  new  Iwoks. 
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ENGLISH  LITERATURE  AND  RHETORIC 

Professor  Melville  Best  Ahdbrbon. 

Asaociate  Profeeeor  Alpmonso  Gerald  Newcohbr. 

ABHistaiit    Frofeesore    Raymond    Macdonald    Aldek,    Eleanor 

Bhookb  Pearson. 
Instructors  Sauuel  Swavze  Seward,  Jr.,  Leb  Emrbson  Babsett, 

William  Jonathan  Neidio,  Edward  Kirbv  Putnam. 

General  Requirementt  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Artt 

a.  Tlie  courees  in  Chaucer,  Shakapere,  Milton,  the  Literature 
of  tlif!  Eighteenlh  Century,  the  Hiatory  of  Engliah  Literature  to 
the  time  of  Dryden,  bpeidea  Bucb  preliminary  and  other  couraee 
as  may  Im  requisite  in  each  individual  case. 

b.  Acquaintance  with  good  ueage  in  speech  and  the  ability  to 
write  printable  Eii);liah. 

c.  A  eound  knowledge  ol  at  least  one  foreign  language  and  ita 
literature. 

Adiiitional  Coiirfei  for  the  Teackem'  Recommendation  in  EngUth 
Courses  in  Vocal  Training,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Linguistic  His- 
tory, Versification,  the  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the 
Teachers'  Course  in  English,  English  aud  American  History,  and 
some  brani'li  of  Biology  (Pliyainlogy  preferred). 

No  candidate  who  is  unable  to  give  a  SBtisfactory  vocal  inter- 
pretation of  a  piece  of  literature  shell  rt-ceive  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department. 

Underoradcate  Codrsrh 
L  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression.— A  general  course  in  vocal 
training,  the  use  of  the  voice  in  reading  and  speaking,  and  the 
elements  of  interpretative  reailing,  with  practice  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  delivery  of  short  speeches.    Open  to  all. 

S  kri.,  both  femfHen  (Babsett) 

2.  Vocal  Training.— A  study  of  the  action  of  the  imagination 
in  tlie  vocal  interpretation  of  literature.  Open  to  all  who  have 
passed  in  course  1.    [Not  to  he  given  in  1902-03.) 

i'  hn.,  bvlh  remenfen  (Bassett) 

3.  Vocal  Interpretation  of  Literatnre,  based  on  studies  in 
Shakspere,  Browping,  and  Tennyson.    Open  onlj"  by  permiswon. 

S  hn.,  buth  lemeilen  (Bassbtt) 
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(.  Public  Speaking  .—Practice  in  the  preparation  and  delivery 
of  apeecbes,  with  a  study  of  maBterpiecee  of  oratory.  Open  to  a 
limited  number  of  students  by  permiasion. 

t  hri.,  both  temeiltrt  (Basbbtt) 

5.  iQtroduction  to  Prose.  —  A  general  course,  oRering  such 
guidance  as  is  needed  by  Srst-year  students  of  all  departments. 
Several  of  the  best  English  and  American  authors  of  the  past 
century  are  studied  with  special  reference  to  the  qualities  and 
varieties  of  prose  style.  Open  to  all.  Studenta  who  have  passed 
in  entrance  subject  17  may  advantageously  omit  tliis  course. 

3  hr*..  lit  lemeiler 

(Sewarh,  Nbihio,  Putsam) 

6.  Introduction  to  Poelrj,  with  some  attention  to  the  element« 
of  poetic  form.     Open  to  all.     S  hri.,  id  lemeiler 

(Srwabd,  Nbidiq,  Putnam) 

8.  English  Composition. — Narration,  deDcriptton,  and  exposi- 
tion. Practice  in  taking  notes  and  in  making  syllabi  and  ab- 
Stracla  formH  a  part  of  the  course,  the  object  of  which  is  to  de- 
velop habits  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  thought,  ae  well  as 
the  power  of  expression.  Open  to  students  who  have  passed  in 
entrance  subject  1.      S  hrc,  both  temetUri 

(Pearson',  Sbward,  MKinio,  Putnax) 

9.  Exposition. — The  principles  of  expository  writing,  with  ei- 
eri'ises.  A  general  course  intended  especially  to  help  students  in 
the  presentation  of  material  drawn  from  their  work  in  other  de- 
partments.    Open  to  all  who  have  passed  in  English  8. 

S  Int.,  Sd  ifmeHer  (Peabbok) 

10.  Ai^umeat. — The  principles  of  argumentation,  with  a  study 
of  models,  and  exercises  in  the  preparation  and  presentation  of 
arguijients,  structure  and  style  receiving  equal  emphasis.  Open 
in  general  only  to  students  who  have  passed  in  English  8. 

S  liT'.,  lit  Kemriier  (Alobn) 

11.  Oral  Debate. — Practice  in  the  preparation  and  delivery  of 
oral  arjrnments,  chiefly  on  current  public  questions.  The  work 
of  the  debater  is  criticised  by  the  instructors,  with  reference  to 
the  gathering  and  handling  of  material,  structure  and  style,  and 
delivery.  Open  to  a  limited  numt>er  of  students,  and  in  general 
pnly  to  those  taking,  or  having  taken,  course  10. 

£  liri.,  bollv  MmtttcTi       CAldbh,  DamwAy,  Babbktt) 
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12.  Narration  and  Description.  —  The  principles  o(  Invention 
and  the  philosophy  of  style  in  their  practical  application  to 
various  forms  of  literary  art.  Open  by  recommendation  from 
courses.  S  hri.,  l»t  tevietUr  (Nbwcomeb) 

13.  Teachers'  Coarse  in  English.— Intended  primarily  for  ad-  ', 
vanceJ  students  of  English  and  for  such  others  as  satiety  the  in- 
structor of  tlieir  fltness. 

2  hri.,  lit  ifmetter     (Pbabbon,  Seward) 

U.  Prosody. — A  study  of  the  principles  and  history  i>f  English 
versification.    Ojien  to  students  vho  have  passed  in  course  6. 

S  Ins.,  Sd  ,fmf,Ur  (Aldkn) 


16.  Formal  Prose  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,— A  study  of  crit- 
ical tendencies  in  the  Gelds  of  history,  philosophy,  art,  and 
science,  based  chiefly  upon  the  nritinge  of  Macaulay,  Carlyle, 
Emerson,   Euskin,    Arnold,  and  Huxley.    Open  to  second-year 

students.  S  hri.,  Sd  «i 


IS.  The  English  Novel.— English  prose  fiction  from  Bunyan  to 

Geuige  Eliot.    Open  to  Becond-year  students  by  permission. 

■3  ftm.,  both  irmeiteri  (PirrNAM) 

17.  Characteristics  of  Shakspere.— A  comprehensive  survey  of 
all  the  works  ascribed  to  Shakspere,  with  a  view  to  tlie  illustra- 
tion of  the  gn.mnds  of  hie  literary  supremacy.  Open  to  students 
«f  all  departments  who  hiivo  takencouree  6;  to  others  by  permis- 
sion. S  hr>.,  Ut  temfiUr  (Andersok) 

18.  English  Literature  from  16«0  to  1798.— The  age  of  Dryden 
and  the  age  of  Pope  (first  semester);  the  age  of  Johnson  and  the 
early  romantic  revival  (sei-ond  semester).  Open  to  students  who 
have  taken  courses  5,  '>,  and  8,  or  their  eijuivalent. 

5  hri.,  both  stmeilert  (AuiRN) 

19.  Representative  English  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.— 
a.  Keata,  Arnold,  Rosaetti,  Morris,  Swinburne  (first  semester, 
not  lo  be  given  in  1902-03).  b.  Tennyson  (aecond  semester). 
Open  to  Enelish  students  in  the  third  and  fourth  years;  toothers 

by  permis.Hion.  5  ftr*.,  3<l  MiiirMer  (Newcomkb) 

80.  The  Development  of  English  Prose,  from  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century.    Open  tQ  English  students  in  the  third  e.nd. 
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fourth  yeare;  to  others  by  permission,     [In  1901-02  this  course 

was  given  throughout  the  year  by  Asaietant  Professor  Pearson.] 

S  hri.,  !d  etmeittr  (Newcokkr) 

23.  Wordsworth   and   Shelley.— Lectures  and  interpretations. 

'  Open  to  students  of  all  departments  in  the  tbird  and  fourth  years. 

[The  Globe  edition  of  Wordsworth,  the  Cambridge  edition  of 

Shelley.]  1  hr.,  both  tftnttUri  (Akdebsom) 

23.  Introduction  to  the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.— Open  to 
English  atndents  in  tbe  third  and  fourth  years,  and  to  students 
of  oilier  dcpartmentB  by  permission. 

S  hn.,  let  gematfr  (Andbbso.v) 

24.  Hilton. — a.  The  early  poems.  Paradise  Regained,  Samson 
.^goriisieN.  b.  Paradise  Lost,  [a  and  b  alternate.  Neither  will 
be  given  in  1902-03.]      9  hrs.,   til  lemetUr  (Akderbok) 

26.  Shakspere;  Reading  and  Interpretation.— The  plays  and 
poems  are  grouped  in  four  distinct  courses,  each  itluatraliug  the 
author's  range  and  the  development  of  bis  art.  It  is  optional 
with  the  student  to  pursue  these  courses  in  successive  years,  as 
follows : 

IT.  (1002).  Love's  Labor  Lost,  A  Midsummer-Night's  Dream, 
1  Henry  IV,  2  Henry  IV,  Henry  V,  As  You  Like  It,  Othello,  Tlie 
Tempest. 

b.  (1903).  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,  King  John,  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
Hamlet,  Cymbeline. 

c.  (HKM).  The  Comedy  of  Errors,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Richard  III,  Julius  Cceaar,  Macbeth, 
Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Tlie  Winter's  Tale. 

d.  (1905).  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Richard  II,  Twelfth 
Night,  Sleasure  tor  Measure,  King  Lear,  Troilua  and  Creesida, 
Corlolanus,  The  Sonnets. 

Open  to  all  who  have  passed  in  course  17;  to  others  by  permis- 
sion. S  hr$.,  Sd  lemtHer  (Andsbson) 

26.  The  History  of  Ei^lish  Literature  from  tbe  Beginning  to 
the  Restoration.— Lectures.  Open  to  students  of  English  in  the 
fourth  year;  to  others  by  permission. 

S  hn.,  both  eemeilen        (FlUokl,  Andebson) 

27.  Thesis. — In  connection  with  the  more  advanced  courses  in 
literature  the  stud^ivX  VM^i  M  ep^i^l  permission  o(  fiif  instnic- 
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tor,  undertake  a  piece  of  researcti,  the  reealts  of  which  shall  be 
embodied  in  a  thesiB.         I  kr.,  eithtr  gemetttr 

,  Newcombb,  Aldbk) 


B   COUBBBB 

The  prelimJDary  requirementB  for  entrance  upon  a  course  for 
an  advanced  degree  in  Enj^liBh  arc: 

a.  The  course  for  the  degree  of  A.  6.  in  English,  or  ita  equiva- 
lent; 

h.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon ; 

c.  A  sound  l([iow1edge  of  two  foreign  languages  (preferably  one 
ancient  and  one  modern  language). 

28.  The  English  Drama.— In  1901-02  the  dramatic  worlts  of 
Ben  Jonson  were  examined  and  his  literary  theories  discussed. 
In  1902-&':l  it  is  proposed  to  undertake  a  critical  esamination  of 
the  texts  of  the  plays  of  Hamlet  and  King  Lear.  Thia  is  a  sem- 
inary for  graduate  students,  but  is  open  by  permission  to  ad- 
vanced undergraduatcH.  ( Vietor'B  Shakspere  Reprints  and  Fur- 
nesa's  Variorum  Edition.) 

5  hri.,  both  lemetten  (ANnssaoK) 

29.  Literary  Criticism. — The  history  oi  English  literary  crit- 
icism, from  the  Elizabethan  age  to  that  of  Matthew  Arnold.  The 
work  consists  of  lectures  and  seminary  reporU.  Open  to  gradu- 
ate students,  and  to  advanced  undergraduates  by  permission. 

S  hri;  both  lenuiter*  (Aldbh) 


ENGLISH   PHILOLOGY 

Professor  Ewald  FLt'aeL. 

Acting  .Assistant  Professor  Edward  Plaifair  Andebboh. 
Underoraduatb  CoOrsbb 

1.  Anglo-Sazon. — a.  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  and  translation  of 
select  passages  in  prose  (first  semester),  b.  Translation  of  select 
passages  in  prose  and  verse ;  outline  of  Historical  English  Gram- 
mar (second  aemeater).        3  hrt.,  both  lemtiUri 

(E.  P.  Anubssok,  Sbward) 

2.  Chancer. — Thia  course  is  an  elementary  one,  and  includes 
an  outline  of  Middle  English  Grammar  for  the  beginner.  Sta* 
denta  having  completed  this  course  will  be  admitted  in  the  secaad. 
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eemester  to  the  advanced  course  in  Chaucer.    Op«ii  to  third-year 
Btudenttt.  2  hrs;  3d  lemrHrr 

(Fi.l'uKL,  E.  P.  Anderson} 

3.  History  of  Early  English  Literature.— Given  as  the  lin;l 
seniester'a  work  of  course  26  iu  English  Literature  and  Rhetoric. 

S  hri.,  Sd  utmetter  (FlUokl) 

Advancbd  Codrses 
Primarily  intcn<led  for  gnuliiate  students,  but  open  to  more  ad- 
vanced undergraduates. 

In  connection  with  tlie  following  courses,  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  graduate  students  to  pursue  lines  of  reading  and  in- 
vestigation. 

4.  Chaucer  (Advanced  Course). — Introduction  to  the  study  of 
Chaucer  MSS.  Interpretation  of  the  prologue  to  the  Canterburv 
Tales,  alti-rnating  with  an  interpretation  of  some  of  the  minor 
|)(ii'inn  and  lectures  ou  the  History  of  Chaucer  Criticism. 

S  hrt.,  M  ttmetttr  (FLroKL) 

6.  Beowulf.  2  hr»..  Jut  lemexler  CFlUgkl) 

6.  English  Paleography,— Lectures  and  Exerciees.  [Not  to  be 
giveji  in  1902-1)3.)  /  ftr.,  2d  ttmnlfr  CFlCgki.) 

7.  English  Ballads.— lectures  on  t lie  History  of  English  I'opu- 
Uir  I'oetry  from  tlieEnrliest  Times  to  the  Eighteenth  Century. 
[Not  to  h:  given  in  19112-^)3.! 

?  hrf.,  both  temfultra  (FlLV.el) 

8.  History  of  English  Prose  Literature:  From  Malory  to  Tin- 
dale,  including  the  History  of  the  English  Bible. 

5  hrf.,  both  •'emmerf  (FUIqel) 

9.  Anglo-Saxon  Eiercises.- Cynewult's  Crist.  [Not  to  be 
given  ill  19(l2-0:i.]  ,'  hrs.,  2d  »em€Kter  (KLl'.iEL) 


10.  Historical  English  Grammar.- Lecture 

S  to  4  hrt.,  boi 

11.  Middle  English  Exercises. 


(FlCgkl) 


12.  English  Philological  Club.— Papers  and  diPcuBsione  by 
memlierH  of  the  l)e[)Hrtnif;nt  on  special  subjecle.  In  1902-0;)  the 
subjects  will  be  choseu  from  the  History  and  Methodology  of 
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English  Philology,  and  tlie  papere  will  deal  with  the  History  of 
Eni^lish  Lexicography,  the  Histories  oF  English  Literature,  the 
History  ot  Critiral  Terms.  (FlKoel,  E.  P.  Andebson) 


PHILOSOPHY 

Assistant  Professor  Charlbs  Hbnrv  Ribubr. 
Instructor  Edward  Lambb  Parsons. 
Lecturer  Charles  Reynolds  Brown. 

1.  Elementar;  Logic. — Lectures,  text-book,  and  recitations. 
The  lectures  will  treat  in  an  elementary  way  of  the  general  char- 
acter ot  the  thinking  process.  In  the  work  with  the  text-book 
considerable  attention  will  be  given  to  the  analyses  ot  logical  ar- 
guments and  the  detection  of  fallacies. 

S  hr».,  lit  temetter  (Ribbbr) 

5.  The  Logic  of  Science.— A  study  oi  the  inductive  methods, 
their  nature  and  scope;  the  presuppositions,  aims,  and  methods 
of  the  various  sciences;  the  philosophic  significance  of  the  scien- 
tiflc  results.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed  course  1,  or 
its  equivalent.  t  hn.,  2d  ttinetUT  (Rieubr) 

3.  Introduction  to  Philosophy. — Intended  for  the  general  stu- 
dent who  wishes  to  know  eouiething  about  the  main  problems  of 
Philosophy  and  their  typical  solutions.  The  chief  object  of  the 
course  will  be  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  attitude  and 
method  of  philosophical  discussion  and  to  offer  an  introduction 
to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
2  hrt.,  :3d  »eTM*Ur  (Ribder) 

i.  History  of  Philosophy. — From  the  Ionian  schools   to   the 
present  century.    Text-book,  lectures,  and  prescribed  reading. 
S  hr».,  buth  »eme»t€ri  (Ribbbr) 

6.  Empiricism  and  Rationalism. — Lectures,  discusi^ions,  and 
reports  on  selected  reading  from  the  leading  exponents  of  these 
two  philosophical  xchools.  Students  wishing  to  take  this  course 
should  consult  with  the  instructor  before  registering. 

S  hri.,  2d  temfHer  (Riebrh) 

6.  Ethics. — A  study  of  the  principal  systems  of  Ethics,  chiefly 
in  the  light  ol  their  origin  and  development.    The  work  of  the 
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course  will  be  baaed  on  Palmer's  Field  ol  Ethics  and  Sidgwick's 
History  of  EthicB.  S  hri.,  Itl  sfmetter  (Rikbeb) 

7.  Philosophy  of  Religion.— Tlie  parts  of  course  7,  while  con- 
etituting  one  courae,  may  be  taken  aeparately. 

a.  Dereriplive  and  Jlittorical. — A  atudy  of  the  phenomena  of  re- 
lijjion  and  their  signiScance,  with  some  sketch  of  tlie  priiicijial 
religlouB  ayatems  of  the  world.     Lectures  and  apecial  reading. 
t  hri.,  Iti  rrmettfr  (Parsoxb) 

h.  TUforetical. — A  atudy  of  tbe  nature  and  validity  of  the  con- 
ception of  God,  with  apecial  reference  to  repreaeatative  modern 
theories,  in  which  extensive  reading  will  be  required. 

?  fir«.,  Sd  femtiUr  (Parsons) 

8.  Hume  and  Kant.— A  study  (as  careful  as  time  permita)  of 
the  Treatiue  ol  Huiiiitn  Nature,  Part  I,  attd  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason,  with  some  work  in  the  development  of  Idealism  in  Ger- 
many aller  Kant.    For  advanced  students  only. 

/  hr.,  both  Sfiiifilen  (Pabsosb) 

6.  Spencer. — .4  i.ritical  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Herbert 
Spencer  a<<  exjKtundeil  in  the  First  Principles  and  the  Data  of 
Eihics,  with  espeeia!  reference  to  the  bearing  of  Agnoaticiem  on 
morality  and  religion. 

S  hn.,  ht  nemtgttr  (Riebkk) 

10.  Seminary.— The  fundamctital  problems  of  Speculative  Phil- 
osophy. KeiUisni  and  Idealiara;  FrceJom  and  Determinism; 
Agnoaticiam  and  Theism,  llowison's  Limits  of  Evolution,  Brad- 
lay's  Appearance  and  Reality,  Royce's  The  World  and  the  Individ- 
ual.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1002-03.] 

f  hrs.,  both  tfmeetert  (Rieber) 

U.  The  Ethics  of  Christ.— The  aim  of  the  course  is  three-fold: 

to  study  the  conduct  and  teaching  of  Christ  as  an  exponent  of 
morals;  to  interpret  his  words  according  lo  correct  literary 
methods;  and  to  apply  the  principles  he  inculcated  to  our  pres- 
ent life.  The  materials  for  this  study  are  the  Four  Gospela,  and 
the  consideration  of  those  concrete  human  relations  upon  which 
their  contents  bear.         ;  hr.,  td  gemefUr  (C.  R.  Bbown} 

12.  The  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Earlier  Hebrews.— A 
Bludy  of  the  hietorkal,  ^«t.icu.t,  didactic,  and  prophetic  books  of 
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tlio  OIJ  Testament  according  to  modern  literary  methotla.  Tlie 
life  of  the  Hebrew  people  is  studied,  so  (ar  as  material  is  avail- 
able, from  patriarciial  times  down  to  tlie  revolt  of  tlie  Maceabi-es, 
tO);etlier  witb  the  literature  of  tbc  various  iieriods.  Tlie  limits  of 
tlie  course  do  not  permit  the  diBcu«»iuti  of  technical  queHtioiiR  of 
analysis,  but  studentH  are  instructed  in  tite  methods  ol  mixkrii 
Bililical  study  and  in  the  results  of  recent  Bcholarahip  in  detur- 
minin);  the  processes  which  entered  into  the  coinpoaition  of  tliis 
literature.  The  bearing  of  these  resulte  on  the  moral  and  relig- 
ions life  of  our  own  time  is  naturiilly  considered.  Tlie  lectures 
are  supplemented  by  a  certain  amount  of  suggested  reading  and 
of  original  investigation  b.v  each  student.  [Course  12  alternates 
with  course  11,  and  was  given  in  1<H)1-02.| 

;  Itr.,  2d  MtiurttT  (C.  R.  Brown) 


PSYCHOLOGY 


I'rot.-ssor  I'bank  .-Ingei, 
Assistant  Professor  Lil 


E  J.  M.u 


n  to  first-year  stiirlents, 
villi  t  ten  (Anqell) 

Z.  Beginner's  Laboratory  Work,— In  conmction  with  course  1. 

S  ftm.,  Sd  urim-eUr      (Asukll,  Mahtin) 
3.  Psychology  of  Humor.-^Open  to  those  who  liave  completed 
oiirse  1  or  its  eiiuivalent. 

f  hm.,  Sd  MiMater  {.Anokh,) 

t.  Advanced  Laboratory  Work  in  Psychology. 

3  hrt.,  bulk  teinetter'    (Anoell,  Mabtin) 

*illi    special    reference   to 
Titer  (Martin) 

6.  Psychology  of  the  Social  Relations. 


7.  Reading  of  German  Psychal(^y.—( No  credit.) 

I  hT.,  both  Keiiifslen 

8.  Comparative  Psycholt^y.— Open  (o  those  who  have  com- 
pleted one  year's  worlt  in  Psychology. 

i  hri.,  Itt  temetUr  (Mlb,tvh\ 
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EDUCATION 

Associate  ProfeHsor  Ellwoop  P.  Ci'bbbrley. 

AiifiiHtant  ProfeflBor  Edwin  Diller  Starddck. 

IiiHtructor  David  Samdbl  Bnbddrn, 

AamataiitB  Frank  Eknbht  Thompson,  Anthomy  Henky  Sczxallo. 

After  the  end  of  ttie  current  academic  year  only  graduates  and 
teachere  of  eK|)eTience  who  desire  to  prepare  for  adtiiiiiiBtrative 
work  ur  for  work  in  Education  in  N'ornial  Schools,  and  whose 
preparation  »nd  experience  are  acceptable  to  the  Department, 
are  exi)ecte<l  to  aelect  Education  as  a  major  subject. 

Tlie  couraea  in  Education  are  open  to  all  students  as  electives 
or  ai>  minor  eulgecls,  but  except  in  the  above  special  cases'  the 
major  subject  should  be  clioeen  elsewhere. 

1.  lotrodDCtion  to  Edacational  Theories  and  Practice.— Lec- 
tures, assigned  readinf;,  and  discussion.  A  consideration  of  edu- 
cational prini-iplea  and  their  application  to  the  work  of  teaching. 
This  is  an  introductory  course,  and  should  precede  other  courses 
in  the  Department.  Open  to  second-year  students.  Required 
for  the  Tuiichors'  Certilii-atv  unless  a  substitution  is  allowed. 

i  bn.,  hitk  eeiaesters        IChbbbrlbv,  Skkdden) 

2.  History  of  Education  in  Europe,— Lectures  following  a  syl- 
labus, ai'Biiiinitd  readings,  and  reports.  A  study  ol  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  ideals  and  systems  from  early  times  to  the 
present.    0|«;o  to  third-yi'ar  students. 

S  hrt.,  both  Bfmeitrrt  (CcBBEni.KV) 

3.  History  of  EducatioD  in  America.— Individual  inveeti^- 
tioii  of  selected  prohWnis  in  the  history  of  administration  and  the 
duvidupnient  and  i'xlenaion  of  supervision  in  America.  Students 
should  consult  with  tbe  instructor  before  registering. 

S  hrt.,  both  ttmeiten        (Suzzallo,  CoBSEitLEV) 

4.  Edncation  and  Society. — The  function  of  the  school  as  re- 
.  latcd  to  the  home,  church,   and  other  educational  institutions 

and  ageiii'ies  of  the  community.  Special  phases  of  educati<>n  in 
large  cities  and  rural  communities,  and  special  problems  in  con- 
nection with  social  edui'atlon,  an  relating  to  defective  and  crimi- 
nal classes,  foreigners,  negroes,  etc.  Open  to  third-year  stu- 
dents, i  liT«.,  lit  KmesUr  (Snrdukn) 
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6.  Secondary  Schools, — A  study  of  the  work  of  the  American 
iccoodary  school  in  its  various  aspects,  aa  preparatory,  culture, 
commercial,  manual  traininK,anii  industrial ;  the  purpose,  value, 
and  limitations  of  the  various  subjects  of  study ;  the  work  of 
teachers  and  principal;  and  the  administration  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Open  to  fourth-year  students.  This  course  should  be 
taken  by  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  secondary  schools. 
3  hr*.,  M  temetUr  (Sneddbk) 


6.  Practical  Courses. — Observiition  of  teaching  and  such  prai'- 
tice  work  as  the  facilities  of  the  Department  permit,  (■onie  lec- 
tures on  general  method  will  be  included.  Open  to  students  only 
on  permission  of  the  instructor. 

I  or  3  hri.,  both  semfulrn  (Snbdden) 

7.  Elementary  Schools. — A  study  of  selected  problems  relating 
to  elementary  education.  An  advanced  course,  open  to  a  limited 
number  of  students  having  sutlicient  preparation. 

t  hri.,  both  MmtiUrt  (Sneddbk) 

8.  Administration.— A  study  of  some  of  the  problems  of  state, 
county,  and  city  administration  of  schools,  with  visits  to  city  and 
county  systems  in  the  vicinity,  with  meetings  for  the  discussion 
of  problems,  methods,  and  results.  Intended  primarily  for  those 
preparing  For  administrative  work.  Students  should  consult  the 
instructor  before  registering, 

S  hn.,  both  Kmttiert  (Cubberlev) 

9.  Thesis  Work. — In  certain  courses,  students  will  be  given  an 
additional  hour  of  credit  on  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  on 
an  assigned  topic,  and  embodying  the  results  of  indejiendcnt 
work.  This  work  is  intended  primarily  to  drill  students  in 
methods  of  independent  investigation.  The  consent  of  the  in- 
structor is  necessary  before  registering.  Credit  lor  thesis  work 
will  not  be  accepted  as  part  ol  the  required  hours  tor  llie  Teach- 
ers' Certificate.  S  hr.,  both  lemettert 

10.  Special  Coorses. — Special  work  in  independent  research 
will  be  provided  for  students  prepared  to  do  advanced  work,  tlie 
nature  of  the  investigation  being  determined  by  the  student's 
preparation  and  needs.  Such  work  will  include  studies  in  admin- 
istration, statistics,  educational  history,  and  the  curriculum. 

huurt  to  be  arranged 

(CuBBBBi.iv,  SnkwdbnI 


)  of  Instruction 


APPLISD   FBVC11OI.0OV 

11.  EdDcational  Psychology.— Tlie  prolileme  of  education  and 

llie  practice  of  teticliing  conaidered  from  tlie  standpoint  of  some 
of  the  facts  of  p^ycliology  anci  pliyBiolo);y. 

S  hri.,  Ut  umeattr        (Starhcck,  Trompso.n) 

12.  Child  Study.— A  cone  deration  of  the  lines  of  grawtb  of  the 
various  ]iowi.'rB  and  functions  of  children,  the  cbaracteri sties  of 
the  different  growth  |)erioil8,  and  their  bearing  upon  tlie  work  of 
teaching.  3  hr».,  2d  laiiesUr  (Stakbcck) 

13.  Moral  Education. — A  diecuaHion  of  the  meana  of  developing 
,  the  mural   life  through   the  niaterlale  available  in  the  common 

schools.  The  jiractical  observations  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  study 
of  the  cleiiieiits  that  enter  into  morality  and  the  way  it  develops 
in  the  race  and  individual.  [Alternates  with  course  4.  To  be 
given  in  I9U2-03.]         S  hra.,  both  »(meiUT»  (SrAEBticK) 

14.  Herbart,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel.— -^n  exposition  of  the 
doi'Irincs  of  these  men,  together  with  their  influence  on  later  and 
roci'nt  oihicatiuniil  theory.  The  course  will  include  a  diecuseion 
of  the  kindei^nrten  and  a  criticism  of  its  methods.  [Alternates 
with  course  3.     Sot  to  Ik'  given  in  1902-03.] 

8  br».,  bolk  umtMen  (Stabbuck) 

16-  Mental  and  Physical  Tests   of  School  Children.— A   pre- 

Benlaiiiiii  <if  such   metlmds  as  Bupcrintendents,   principals,  and 
teachers  ni.iy  employ  in  order  to  understand  children's  defects, 
capacities,  und  needs.    The  work  will  consist  of  two  hours  of  lec- 
tures with  denionstratioiiH  and  one  period  of  laboratory  work. 
S  hrt.,  2d  temttter      {Starbuck,  Snow) 


16.  Seminary  in  the   Psychology  of   Childhood. — Researches, 

cbielly  Ijy  exjieriiiientul  meiliods,  on  tlie  development  of  children. 
3  hri.,  l,oih  neiitetlert       (Starbuck,  Thoui-so.n) 

CouBSKS  IS  Other  Dkpartmbnts 

The  [ollowing  courses  in  other  departments  will  be  accepted  as 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Kducation: 

a.  Nature  Study. — A  conrw  of  practical  work  in  nature  study 
for  stnilenta  who  expect  to  teach  the  subject  in  the  public  schools. 
Students  must  receive  tlie  permission  of  the  instructors  to  r^a- 
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t«r  for  thia  course.  One  two-hour  lecture  and  demonstration 
period  weekly.  (Given  by  Professor  Jenkins,  of  the  Department 
of  Fliyeioli^y,  anit  Professor  Kelt.ogg,  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology.]  1  hr.,  td  lemmtfr 

b.  Teachers'  Course  in  Greek.— [See  course  14  in  the  Depart- 
mentol  Greek.]  g  hr»„  Ul  ttmttler  (Mi'hray) 

c.  Teachers'  Course  in  Latin.— [See  course  J3  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Latin.]  S  bri.,  Sd  »tmefUr  (Pease) 

d.  Teachers'  Course  in  German.— [See  course  10  in  the  De- 
portment of  Gerniiinic  languages.] 

3  krt.,  1st  lemeiler  (Gobjiel) 

e.  Teachers'  Course  in  French,—  [See  courses  19  and  20  in  the 
Department  of  Romanic  Languages.] 


f.  Teachers'  Course  in  English.— [See  course  13  in  the  Dei)art- 

ment  of  Knglieh.]         S  hrs.,  both  lemei'teri  (Pbahson) 

g.  Teachers'  Course  in  Elementary  Physics.- {See  course  e  in 

the  Department  of  Physics. 

1  hr..  both  itmrtleTt  (Sa.-jford) 


ProfeHaora  Max   Fabrasd,  Arlev  Baktiiloh-  Show. 

Associate  Professors  Clyde  Ai'iiL-siiis  Duniway,  'Ephraim  Doig- 

Acting  Instructor  Charles  Henry  Rammelkaup. 
Undkhobaduate  Cop  BSE  8 

1.  History  of  Greece. — A  general  outline  course,  open  to  Srst- 
year  students.    [Not  given  in  1902-03.] 

S  hra.,  bolh  Ktmeelert 

2.  History  of  Rome. — A  fxuneral  outline  course,  open  to  Hrst- 
year  Btuilents.  [Not  irivon  in  l902-0:i.  Course  2  was  given  hy 
Professor  Show  in  1901-02.] 

S  hrt.,  both  ti 

•Beginning  September,  ISOS, 
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3a.  The  Early  Middle  Ages,  476-1096- 
to  all  Htuiiente  wlio  liave  had  one  year 
siitixfuctory  equivalent. 

3  ftn.,  Ut  iffneftrr  (Suow) 


3b.  The   Later   Middle    Ages,    1096-1192.— A 

i^oiirHG  3a.     Open  to  all  Btuilent»  vi  lio  hnve  had  course  3a,  or  a  sat- 
iBfiLCtory  equivalent.       3  kri.,  td  ftmteUr  <Show) 

4.  History  of  France  in  the  Middle  Ages.— A  general  coorM 
oil  tlie  political  liislory  of  France  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century.  Open  to  all  students  «lio  have  taken  courses  3a  and  36, 
or  a  satistactory  equivalent.  Ability  to  use  Gerniun  and  French 
authorities  is  of  great  service  in  this  coarae,  but  it  is  not  requireii. 
S  hri.,  both  temeitert  (Show) 

6.  History  of  Medisval  French  Institutions.— A  study  o(  cen- 
tral and  local  institutions,  with  special  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  monarchy.  This  course  is  designed  to  aupptemeut 
course  4,  but  may  be  taken  only  by  students  who  can  make  free 
use  of  French  authorities. 

/  kr.,  bolli  ttmttteri  (Suow) 

6.  History  of  the  Mediteval  Empire. — A  general  course  on  the 
potiticul  history  of  Germany  and  Italy  from  the  ninth  to  the  six- 
ti.'cntb  century.  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  couraes  3a 
and  36,  or  a  satisfactory  equivalent.  Ability  to  use  German 
authorities  is  very  desirable.  [Not  given  in  1902-03.] 
S  hrf.,  f'olh  I 


7.  History  of  Medixval  German  Institutions,— A  special  study 
of  (iermaii  institutions  during  the  Middle  Ages.  This  course  is 
designed  to  supplement  course  6,  but  may  be  taken  only  by  stu- 
dents who  can  read  German  caiiily.  [Not  given  in  1002-03.] 
Courses  (i  and  7  will  alternate  with  courses  i  and  5. 

1  kr.,  both  revxetten  (Show) 

8.  History  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.— An  advanced  course 
('IH^n  lo  third-year  stndents,  who  have  taken  course  6,  or  an 
ii|uivalent,  A  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  Italian  is  de- 
sirable, but  is  not  required.     [Not  given  in  1902-03.] 

S  hrs.,  both  semeitert  (Show) 

9a.  English  History  to  1186.- General  outline  course,  open  to 
first-year  eladeuXa.        3  hrt.,  lal  umctfAT  (Adaxb) 
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8b.  Ei^lisb  History  Since  1486.— A  poiitinuution  of  counie9n. 
[Course  9b  was  given  in  li)0l-()2  as  a  full-year  course  by  Dr.  Ram* 
UEi.KAup.]  S  hrt.,  td  semesUr  (Adamb) 

10a.  Hoders  European  History,  1600-1716.— A  gener&l  outline 
course,  not  open  to  firft-year  Btudenta. 


Ua.  Europe  During  the  French   Revolntion,  1789-1816.— An 

advanced  course  oi>eii  1o  atuilenis  who  have  taken  courses  10a  and 
106.  2  An.,  l»l  ttvitHtT  (Adaus) 

lib.  European  History,  1816'1818.— A  continuation  of  course 
Iln.  S  Art.,  td  lemtster  (Adams) 

12.  European  History,  1S48-1S00.— A  c-untinu^ition  of  courses 
lln  and  ll'f,  but  open  also  to  students  who  have  talien  courses 
10a  and  106.    INot  given  in  1902-03.) 

S  hn.,  Jul  urmttttT  (AdaMs) 

13.  Enropean  Constitntions. — A  comparative  study  of  the  con- 
stitutions of  the  more  important  states  of  continental  Europe. 
An  advanced  course  open  to  stwicnta  who  have  taken  courses  lOn 
and  lOfc.  [Not  given  in  1902-03.]  Courses  13  and  13  will  alter- 
nate with  courses  11a  and  116. 

11.  American  Colonial  History.— Course  14  is  iirimarily  for 
second-year  students,  but  it  niuy  l>e  taken  by  ftrst-yenr  students 
with  iiermission  of  the  instructor.  It  sliouhi  precede  other 
courses  in  American  Hittory.  [Course  14  was  given  in  1901-02  as 
a  two-hour  full-ytar  course  by  I»r.  Rahmki.kamp.] 

3  hrt.,  let  etmenlfr  (Dumwav) 

16.  The  Westward  Movement  in  United  States  History.— An 
introductory  courM  which  nhould  preci'ily  other CfWist-s  in  Amer- 
ican lliHtory.  It  is  intended  primarily  for  second-year  students, 
but  it  may  be  taken  by  first-year  students  with  perniission  of  the 
instructor.  3  hri.,  Sd  «mf««r  (Farbahd) 

16.  United  States  History,  1763-1811.- A  general  outline  course, 
open  to  students  who  have  taken  courses  14  and  15.  [Xut  gWen 
ill  1002-03.1  ^  hn.,  both  temttUn  tJix»jiM.\i\ 
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17.  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States 
Since  1844.— ConrBe  17  is  [irimarily  lor  tliird-and  fourtli-yearstu- 
(liNitM.     It  nniMt  be  [irucedeil  by  courses  U  and  15,  or  their  eqiiiv- 

uk'iit».     [Cutirxe  17  will  Hlternete  with  coiiive  16.] 

S  lirr.,  hiith  teiMftfn  (Di-niwav) 

18.  Pacific  Slope  History. — ConrHelSjsagimerallecturecouree, 
i)|jrn  t(i  all  but  flrst-j-uar  sttiitentf.  It  will  treat  of  the  history  of 
tbi.'  iti'Vi'lupiiiFnt  of  thti  PaciRc  Klujie  [rum  the  earliest  limes. 

S  hn.,  M  itmnUr  (Dcn-iway) 

19.  Diplomatic  History  of  tbe   United  States.— Course   ]•>  is 

]iriiii!irily  for  lliinl-  and  foorlh-year  studenta,  who  must  hav*'  had 
at  least  two  conrsCK  in  Modem  History.  The  litturcB  will  discuKi' 
tlii<  iiiijiortatit  toiiittH  in  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Uniteil  States 
Kinee  177.i.    [Xcit  given  in  1902-0;).] 

3  hrt.,  Sd  eemftlfr  (Du.siWAY) 

20.  Thesis.— In  all  courses  in  History  students  will  be  given 
an  additional  limir  of  credit  on  presentation  of  a  satisfactory 
thesis  ciiibcidyi[LK  the  reiiultR  of  indt'j>endent  work.  Permission 
til  register  fur  tbi'»<iH  work  must  be  obtained  in  eai:h  case  from  the 
nnij'ir  ]>rofeS!=or  and  frnni  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course. 
Ah  a  rule,  every  xtudent  taking  lIlKtory  as  a  major  subject  is  re- 
ijiiireii  to  regipter  for  thesis  work. 

/  hr.,  each  g 


31.  International  Law. —Course  21  is  primarily  for  third- and 
fiiurlli-year  iitiulents,  who  must  give  evidence  of  a  fair  knowledge 
of  moilern  hiMory.  It  is  mainly  astinly  of  theleadingcases,  with 
class  discnssion  to  i  lev  el  op  (1)  a  statement  of  tlie  general  prin- 
cipleR  of  international  law,  and  (2)  an  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  subject.    [Not  given  in  1902-03.] 

4  lirg.,  Ill  ifnieeter  (Duniwat) 

2S.  Oral  Debate.— Open  to  a  limited  number  of  advanced  stu- 

dentN,  and  Hhnuhl  ho  preceded  by  ICnglish  10.  The  course  is  in- 
tended lu  give  tniinltii;  in  the  pn'paration  of  oral  arguments  on 
puhlii'  i|uestii)iis  in  the  (it-Ids  of  hlslory,  politics,  ei-onomics,  and 
soi'iiFh^y,  and  to  afTor<)  experlenee  in  public  speaking,  with  the 
benefit  of  criticism  by  the  instructors. 

i  hra.,  both  loneitere 

(Udniwav,  Aldbn,  Babsbtt) 
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Advanced  Cocrbkb 
Primarily  intended  for  graduate  atudonts,  but  open  to  advanced 
undei^raduatee  with  permisBJon  of  the  inatructora. 

23.  Historical  Bibliography  and  Criticism. — A  aeries  of  prac- 
tical exerciaea  with  material  drawn  chiefly  from  United  ^tatea 
history,  but  illuBtratiiig  the  principles  and  methoda  to  be  followed 
in  all  historical  study. 

1  kr.,  both  temeetert  (Fabband) 


24.  Semiaary  in  Hediaval  History.— In  1902-03  select  phases 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  will  be  studied.  Ability  to  read  Ger- 
man and  French  ia  required, 

S  hr».,  both  temetUrt  (Show) 

S6.  Ei^lish  Constitutional  History,  Tndor  and  Stnart  Peri- 
ods.— The  course  consists  mainly  of  interpretation  and  discussion 
of  original  documents.    [Not  given  in  1902^3.] 

4  hn.,  M  ftmeiUr  (Dumiway) 

26.  Seminary  in  Modern  European  History.— Subject  in  1902- 
03,  "  Enghsh  Diplomatic  Action  during  the  French  Revolution — 
First  Period,  1788-1793."  Reading  ability  in  French  and  Ger- 
man required.  S  Art.,  hoth  nemeittrs  (AnAUS) 

27.  The  Southwest  in  the  History  of  the  United  States.— A 
study  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States  In  which  the  Siianlsh 
influences  have  been  of  lasting  iroportani;e. 

i  hrt.,  Itt  umetler  (Farband) 

E8.  The  Formation  of  the  Constitution.— The  origin  and  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  with  special  reference  to  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787. 

Z  hrt.,  Ht  utineeter  (Farrahd) 

29.  The  Land  System  of  the  United  States.— The  history  of 
the  development  of  the  policy  of  the  Federal  Government  in  deal- 
ing with  the  public  domain. 

5  hri.,  i'll  retufKttr  (Farrand) 

30.  The  Administration  of  Dependencies  by  the  United  States.— 
The  develiipment  of  territorial  Boveruuieiit  in  the  United  States, 
an  an  intrmluction  to  the  study  of  present  cimUitionH  anil  prob- 
lems.   [Not  given  in  1902-0.3.] 

8  hr$.,  Itf  lemtnter  (Farrand) 


i 
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31.  Seminary  in  Uaited  Slates   History— In  1903-03,  the  f 

semester  will  lie  devoteil  to  u  etiidy  of  certain  constitutional  li 
umentu;  in  the  second  semester  a  study  will  be  made  of 
BiJcial  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  Unite!  States  between  1. 
and  ISlf).  f  hr».,  b-Ah.  semtsteri  (Farrand 

iter  United  States  History.— Each  sem 
>  a.  co-operative  study  of  some  one  to; 
Tlie  Bnhject  tor  1902  will  be  *■  Reconstruction  ot  the  Sec« 
Stales."  S  hra.,  lit  tcmetttr  (Ddniwav 


33.  Seminary  in  Pacific  Slope  History.—Cach  semeKter  will 

devoti'd  to  a  co-ojierative  study  of  some  one  topic.     The  subj 

for  liiOH  will  be  "  Sourtea  o£  the  History  of  the  Pacific  States.' 

t  hri.,  Sd  leineiter  (Dc.viWAT 

34.  History  Club. — The  instructors  in  the  department  and  i 
vancfd  Ktudents  will  meet  monthly  tor  reports  on  cnrrtnt  hiel 
icul  literature  and  for  tlie  discussion  of  subjects  ^'  hititori 
interest. 


ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

.4etinn  Prntefsor  •Jobs  J.  Ha  skv. 

Associate  Professors    Simon     Javer     McLean,  Mary     IIodri 

Acting  Associate  Professor  Buht  Estes  Howard. 
Instructor  Alb GHT  Conker  Whctaker. 
Aseistant  Crchab  Damf.l  .\lli.'<. 

1.  Elements  of  Economics. — An  introduction  to  the  subject,  < 
Bi;:ned  for  the  |2;eneral  student  as  well  as  for  those  specialixing 
the  department.  ?Iot  open  to  students  in  their  first  year.  [Giv 
in  1901-02  by  Professor  Halsby.] 

3  lirt.,  bulli  temfiUri  (McLban; 

2.  History  of  Englisb  Political  Bconomy.—The  Mercantilie 
other  Knglish  iind  French  precursors  of  Adam  Smith.  Select 
readinjfH  from  Smith,  Malthns,  Ricardo,  Senior,  .T.  S.  Mill,  .levoi 
Cairnes,  and  Marshall.     [Not  to  t>e  iciven  in  1902-0.1.] 

g  hm..  holli  utmisUn  (WntTAKKK; 

•Ob  loavu  dI  abscaac  troml-kke  Foieiit  Collcga,  IWI-w. 


r 
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2a.  Economic  History  of  Europe.— A  study  of    the  economic 

experiencea  and  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe  from  the  time 
of  tlie  Norman  Conquest,  but  eBpecially  during  the  period  1450- 
1750.  The  enileavor  is  to  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  contem- 
porary tacts  by  tracing  the  evolution  of  modern  industrial  insti- 
tutions.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1902-03.] 

S  hn.,  both  »eme*ten  (IIovtard) 

3.  Economic  Theory.— Nature  and  method  of  economic  investi- 
gation; the  'Hietoricftt  School,'  its  contentions  and  actiieve- 
menta ;  fundamental  theoretical  concepts ;  the  theory  of  value,  and 
of  distribution,  sperial  attention  being  paid  to  the  history  of 
thought  on  this  subject.     Readings  and  discussions. 

3  hn.,  Sd  stvuiter  (Whitakbd) 

4.  Honey  end  Banking.— The  origin  and  development  of  money ; 
the  functions  of  bunks  and  mechanism  of  credit;  foreign  ex- 
changes; banking  and  the  State;  systems  of  the  principal 
countries;  IT.  S.  banking  laws;  money  questions. 

3  hn..  Ill  sejnaUr  (WhitaeerJ 

4b.  Finance. — The  Hnancial  history  of  the  United  States  since 
tlie  Civil  War;  tlie  history  and  practice  of  Banking;  the  Clear- 
ing House,  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  paoics;  the  foreign  ex- 
changes; the  currency.    [Given  by  Profeesor  Halbbv  in  1901- 

02.1  3  hri.,  Itl  leme-ter 

6.  American  Transportation:  Its  History  and  Problems.— 
The  evolution  ot  the  railway  system;  railway  geography;  rate- 
making;  governmental  regulation;  railway  finances;  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  water  transportation,  etc.  Lectures,  prescribed 
readings,  and  use  of  Railroad  Commission  Reports.  Presupposes 
course  1,  [Given  by  Professor  Halsby  ascourae  19in  1901-02.] 
3  hri.,  HI  temefUr  (McLban) 

6.  Commerce. — Theory  of  foreign  commerce;  mechanism  of  the 
exchanges;  study  of  commercial  routes;  investigation  of  the  com- 
mercial resources  of  some  of  the  more  important  countries.  Stu- 
dents will  be  eipectt'd  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  Unit«d 
States  Consular  Reports.     Preaupposes  course  1. 

3  hri.,  Sd  gtmetter  (McLean) 

7.  Socialistic  Theories. — Hiatory  of  Hociatistic  doctrine  and  agi- 
tation,and  of  Bocialistic  experiments;  criticism  nt  ^%^qkN.'^\<r>, 
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Mpecially  in  the  light  of  received  economic  theories  of  value  and 
diBtribution ;  history  and  theories  of  private  property ;  study  of 

the  extension  of  modern  state  activities  into  the  realm  of  industry; 
readings  froni  leading  socialists  and  their  critics. 

S  hn.,  both  temttUrt  (Writakbb) 

8.  American  Politics. —  A  study  of  American  federal,  state, 
and  local  political  institutions.  Oi>en  only  to  advanced  studente. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-03.] 

t  hrt.,  Ut  nmriter  (Howabd) 

9.  Problems  of  American  Democracy.— Discu salons  of  the  bal- 
lot, direct  legislation,  proportional  representation,  the  "ma- 
chine," political  parties,  etc.  Not  open  to  first-year  students. 
[Not  to  be  given  in  1903-03.] 

!  hrt.,  td  trinetUr  (Howard) 

10.  Political  Theory.— Studies  in  the  origin  of  the  state,  nature 
of  the  state,  and  theories  of  the  state.  Open  to  third-  and  fourth- 
year  sliidentB.     [Not  to  be  given  in  1902-03.] 

S  lirr.,  Itt  femetUr  (Howard) 

11.  Modern  Federal  Goverament.— A  study  of  the  principles  of 
federal  goi'ernraent  ami  their  application  to  the  Ave  great  modern 
federal  States.  Open  to  advanced  students  only.  [Not  to  be 
given  in  1902-03.]  S  hri.,  Sd  temeiter  (Howard) 

12.  Sociology  of  the  Family.— The  historical  development  and 
conditions  of  the  modern  family.  Lectures,  one  required  paper, 
and  assigned  reading.     Open  to  fir^t-  and  second-year  students. 

S  hrs.,  M  lemeilfr  (M.  R.  Smfth) 

13.  Race  Problems.— A  historical,  sociological,  and  statisticftl 
study  of  the  negro  and  Cliinese  elements  In  the  population.  Lec- 
tures, assigned  reading,  and  reports.  Open  to  flrst-and  second- 
year  students.  !  br>.,  Sd  lemriter  (M.  K.  Smith) 

14.  Statistics  and  Sociology.— Vital  and  social  Etatiatics,  with 
special  reference  to  method.  Lectures,  demonstrations,  chart- 
ing, and  handling  of  statistics  by  students.  Not  open  to  first-year 
students.  S  hn.,  Sd  xemeiler  (M.  R.  Smith) 

IE.  Household  Economics. — Elementary  principles  of  econom- 
ics, hygiene  and  sanitation,  bacteriology,  chemistry  and  physi- 
ology, architecture  and  decoration  us  applied  to  tlie  household. 
Lectures,  assigned  reading,  and  reports.  Not  open  to  firstryear 
students.  ■  kn.,  ti.  umwur  (H.  R.  Smrq^ 
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16.  Causes  of  Poverty;  Charities.— A  study  of  tbe  social  causes 
and  effects  of  degeneration,  vice,  and  pauperiem ;  and  of  charita- 
ble and  remedial  inetitutione.  Visits  to  charitable  institutions 
and  adetailed  study  of  one  institution  by  each  student.  Open  to 
third-  and  fourth-year  students  only. 

3  hri.,  let  temtiltr  (M.  R.  Smith) 

17.  Crime  and  Penology.— The  anthropology  oC  the  criminal, 
and  the  causes  and  conditions  of  crime;  treatment  of  criminals; 
police,  prisons,  and  reformatories.  Lectures,  reading,  and  study 
of  local  petial  institutions.  Open  to  third-  and  fourth-year  stu- 
dents only,  S  hrt.,  Sd  temesUr  (M.  R.  Suith) 

18.  Thesis. — In  certain  courses  students  are  given  an  additional 
hour  of  credit  on  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  embodying 
tlie  results  of  independent  work.  Permission  to  register  for  thesis 
work  must  be  obtained  in  each  case  from  the  major  professor, 

1  hr,,  eiiher  semeaUr 

19.  Seminary  in  Economics.  —  The  work  of  the  Seminary  in 
1901-02  consisted  in  an  attempt  at  original  investigation,  each 
meml>er  being  required  to  present  a  report  and  a  thesis.  The 
general  subject  was  "Problems  of  the  Pacific  World."  Required 
of  graduate  and  fourth-year  students  making  a  major  in  this 
Department.  S  /in.,  both  lemetUn 

(Halsby,  Howaho,  Allin) 

50.  Seminary  in  Political  Science, — Tlieses  and  discussions. 
The  lield  of  investigation  for  1901-02  has  been  "  Modern  Colonial 
Administration."  Open  only  to  graduate  and  fourth-year  stu- 
dents.   [Not  to  be  given  in  1902-03.] 

S  hn.,  both  levieilen       (Howard,  Allih) 

51.  Elements  of  Constitutional  Law. — Leading  principles  of 
Constitutional  Law.  Selected  cases  of  English  and  American 
judicial  decisions.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  the  student 
a  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  underlying  principles  of  Constitu- 
tional Law.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1902-03.1 

J  hn.,  lit  Kemeiler  (Allih) 

22.  Elements  of  International  Law. — Open  to  students  having 
a  fair  acquaintance  wilh  tliu  modern  liistory  oE  the  United  Stiites 
and  ICurope.  This  course  will  develop  a  statement  of  the  sources 
and  natureof  International  Law.    The  leading  general  principles 
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of  law  as  expreaeed  in  the  usage  of  nations  and  {n  jndieial  d«n^ 
ions.    [Not  to  be  given  in  1902-0:).l 


L  WHrrriKR,   Jambs  Tahku 


This  DeiMirtinent*  offers  a  three  years'  course  of  profeseional 
study  leaiUng  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  and  constituting 
a  thorouiih  preparution  for  the  practice  of  law.  The  degree  of 
Baclielor  o(  Arts,  or  its  equivalent,  from  some  institution  of  rec- 
Ognizi/d  collegiate  rank,  is  ordinnrily  n  prerequisite  to  obtaining 
tlie  degree  of  Baclielor  of  Laws.  Tlie  first  year  of  tlie  law  course, 
however,  may  be  taken  by  undergraduates  in  the  University  and 
counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  An  exception  also 
is  made  ill  the  case  of  students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  as 
stut«d  below. 

Admission  to  the  Courses  in  Law 

There  Is  no  admisKion  to  the  Department  of  I«w  independent 
of  admission  to  the  University.  The  student  whose  major  subject 
is  Law  must  enter  the  University  either  as  undergraduate,  gradu- 
ate, or  special,  ai-cording  to  the  requirements  stated  on  pp.  32-54. 
He  is  advised  to  enter  in  September,  as  the  law  courses  begin 
then  and  continue  throughout  the  year. 

Undergraduates  who  intend  to  connt  one  year  of  law  work  to- 
ward the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  pursue,  under  the  advice  of 
the  Faculty  of  Law,  a  general  course  of  study  preparatory  to  law. 
Knglish  Composition  (English  8)  is  required,  and  should  betaken 
as  early  as  possible.  Work  in  law  isojien  to  such  undergraduates 
only  as  follows:  in  their  first  year  in  the  University,  none;  sec- 
oud  year,  Fllementary  Law ;  third  year,  Contracts  and  Criminal 
Law;  fourth  year,  Property  I,  Torts,  Criminal  Law,  and  Equity  I; 


•  The  L«w  Deporti 
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comprising  altogether  the  firet  year  oE  the  law  course.  After 
receiving  the  degree  oF  Bachelor  ol  Arta,  the  student  completes 
the  second  and  third  years  of  the  law  course,  and  becomes 
entitled  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Students  entering  with  advanced  standing  may  take  such  law 
work  as  would  be  open  to  students  with  an  equal  standing  ob- 
tained in  the  University. 

Only  the  law  courses  enumerated  above  may  ordinarily  be 
counted  toward  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  but  by  special  per- 
mission of  the  faculty  of  Law  students  not  intending  to  practice 
law  may  substitute  such  courses  as  wilt  aid  them  in  other  pur- 
Students  admitted  to  graduate  standing  in  the  University  may 
complete  the  lawcourse  in  three  years,  receiving  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws. 

Students  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  (including  special  stu- 
dents) are  permitted  to  complete  the  law  course  in  three  years, 
without  doing  other  University  work;  but  degrees  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  such  students  only  as  ststted  below  under  "Degrees." 

The  second-year  courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted or  are  pursuing  all  the  first-year  courses,  except  Ele- 
mentary Law. 

The  third-year  courses  are  open  to  students  who  have  completed 
or  are  pursuing  at  least  Sve  second-year  courses.  Such  studeuts 
may  also  take  other  second-year  courses. 

[Some  of  the  second-  and  third-year  courses  are  given  only  in 
alternate  years,  so  it  may  be  necessary  Cor  students  admitted  to 
the  second-year  courses  to  take  some  third-year  courses,  and  vice 

Work  in  Law  Done  Elsewhere 
Courses  in  law  taken  elsewhere  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  De- 
partment, except  upon  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  sub- 
jects offered;  but  students  who  have  had  law  work  elsewhere  may 
take  such  courses  here  as  their  previous  work  justifies.  Exami- 
nations may  be  taken  us  follows:  (a)  In  all  subjects  at  the  end  of 
the  spring  semester,  in  May;  (b)  in/iret-^<arsubjectt!  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  fall  semester,  in  September;  (e)  on  request,  entering 
students  will  be  given  examinations  in  second-  and  third-year 
subjects  at  the  opening  of  the  fail  semester.  By  S]>eclal  permis- 
sion, any  of  these  examinations  may  be  taken  elsewhere,  but 
application  for  such  permission  must  be  made  not  later  than 
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April  1  [or  tlie  spring  examinatione,  and  August  1  for  the  fall  ei- 
ftminatioiiB.    For  these  examinations  tbe  applicant  should  pre- 
pare himself  by  a  study  of  the  books  used  in  the  several  courses. 
Moot  Courts 

Moot  courts  are  held  under  the  direction  ot  the  Departnient, 
andtlie  Faculty  assist  in  the  selection,  of  cases,  and  examine  tbe 
briefs  and  opinions  rendered. 

Library 

The  Law  Library  contains  uoniplete  sets  of  all  English  and  Irish 

reiKirts,  and  those  of  the  leading  American  jurisdictions ;   most  of 

tlie  Canadian  reportsi  ell  the  recent  American  reports;  and  a 

lan^e  nunil>er  of  text- books  and  works  of  reference  on  legal  topics. 

Degrees 

Students  of  the  University  whose  major  subject  ie  Law,  on 
completing  the  first-year  law  courses,  English  8,  and  satisfying  all 
other  Universityrequirements,  will  receive  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

Students  who  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  ot  Arts,  or 
its  equivalent,  from  an  institution  of  recognized  collegiate  rank, 
and  who  have  completed  fifteen  courses  in  law,  exclusive  ot 
Elementary  Law  and  the  Special  Courses  in  Law,  will  be  given  the 
professional  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  provided  they  have  spent 
two  years  in  resident  study  at  the  University,  one  year  of  which 
has  been  as  graduate  students. 

t=tudents  over  twenty -one  years  of  age  (including  special  stu- 
dents) who  have  completed  the  above  work  with  distinguished 
excellence,  in  residence  at  the  University,  will  also  be  given  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws. 

First- VEAB  Courses 
1.  Elementar;  Law  .^Lectures.  No  text- book.  This  course  is 
designed  to  give  students  in  the  Law  Department  an  introduction 
to  the  regular  courHes  in  taw,  and  to  give  other  students  some 
general  legal  conceptions.  Three  lecture  hours  weekly.  [Open 
to  students  of  all  departments  who  have  twenty  hours  of  Univer- 
sity credit.]  2  Int.,  both  temetlera 

(Abhott,  Whittier,  Hall,  Lbwbrs,  Bubcbam) 
8.  Contracts.— Text- book :  Keener's  Cases  on  Contracts. 

;J  Am.,  bulh  temtHtTi  (WhittikbJ 
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8.  Property  I.— Text- book :  Gray'a  Caaes  on  Property,  Vols.  I 
and  II.    lOmitted  in  1902-03.] 

S  hri.,  both  Meituiteri  (ABBOTT) 

i.  Torts.— Text- book '.  Amea  and  Smith'a  Cases  on  Torte. 

S  hr».,  both  iemeeUn  (Wuixtibr)^ 

6.  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure.— Text- book :  Beale'a  Cseee 
on  Criminal  Law.  May's  Criminal  Law  ia  recommended  for 
reading  in  connection  witti  thie  course. 

9  hrs;  both  temttttrt  (LEVBita) 

6.  Equity  L — Text-book :  Keener's  Caaea  on  Equity  Jurisdic- 
tion, Vol.  I.  2  hrt.,  both  lemesltrt  (Bobchau) 

Second- VBAR  Cou&xes 

7.  Agency.— Text- book :  Wainbaugh's  Cosea  on  Agency. 

S  hri.,  both  lemtilert  (Burcham) 

8.  Bills  and  Notes.— Text- book :  Ames's  Coses  on  Bills  and 
Kotea.      .  3  hri.,  both  semetUn  (Hall) 

9.  a.  Carriers.- Text-book :  Beale'e  Cases  on  Camera,  Partlj 
McClain's  Cnaea  on  OarrJera. 

b.  Damages. — Text-book :  Beale'a  Caaea  on  Damages. 
These  twoKubjci'ts,  taken  together,  com priae  one  course  and  can 
not  be  taken  eei)arately.    [Given  in  1902-03,  and  alternating  thore- 
after  with  Conflict  of  Laws.) 

S  hrt.,  both  temetUre  (Lewebb) 

10-  Equity  11:  Trusts,- Text-book :    Ames's  Cases  on  Truata. 
i  hri.,  both  uinesteri  (Lbwerb) 

11.  Evidence.— Text- book :  Thayer's  Caaea  on  Evidence  (2d  ed.). 
Thia  course,  wben  poaaible,  should  be  preceded  by  Pleading. 
[Given  iti  1902-03,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Pleading.] 

3  hrn.,  both  itmtiteri  (Whittieii) 

12.  Persons.— Text-book :  Woodruff's  Caaea.  [Given  in  l902-a3.] 

•3  bri.,  both  umtileri  (Abbott) 

13.  Pleading. — No  text-book.  Selected  casea  will  be  used. 
Common  law  and  eiiuity  pleading,  with  reference  to  code  plead- 
ing. [Given  in  1901-04,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Evi- 
dence.] J  hri.,  both  temeitera  (Writtiee) 

U.  Property  11.— Textbook:  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vols. 
lU  and  IV.     [Not  given  in  1902-0:(.] 

3  hri.,  both  MiiteiUri  (Abbott) 
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IE.  Sales— Test-book:  WilHston'H  Cases  on  Sales.  (Given  to 
1902-03,  and  alteruating  thereafter  with  Pftrtnerahip.} 

2  hri.,  both  temesten  (Hall) 

TllIRD-YBAB  COVBSES 

16.  Conflict  of  Laws.— Text- book :  Beale'a  Cases  on  Conflict  of 
Laws.  [Given  in  1903-04,  and  altornating  thereafter  with  Car- 
riers and  Uamages.]    g  hrt.,  both  lemeiten  (Lsn'siu') 

17.  Constitutional  Law.— Text- book :  Thayer's  Cases  on  Con- 
atitutional  Law.  [Open  also  to  well-prepared  fourth-year  stu- 
dents in  History  and  Economics.] 

S  hri.,  both  temetUrt  (Hall) 

18.  Corporations.- Text-book :  Keener's  Cases  on  Corporations. 
[Given  in  1902-03,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Equity  III.] 

S  hri.,  both  lemeiUn  (Bcrchah) 

19.  Equity  III.— Text-book :  Keener's  Cases  on  Equity  Joris- 
diction,  Vols.  II  and  III.  [Given  in  1903-01,  and  alternating 
thereafter  with  CoriMjratioiis.] 

3  hrs.,  both  temetlerg  (BrncBAii} 

20.  Partnership. — Text-l>ook :  Ames's  Cases  on  Partnership. 
[Given  In  1903-04,  and  alternating  thereafter  with  Sales.] 

S  hri.,  both  temetim  <Hai.l) 

21.  Property  111.— Text- book :  Gray's  Cases  on  Property,  Vols. 
V  and  VI.  5  hr:.  both  lemeiiers  (AnsoTr) 

Special  Coukkes 

22.  California  Practice.— Text-book :  California  Code  of  Civil 


24.  International  Law.— Text-book :  Snow's  Cases  on  Interna- 
tional Law.    [See  course  21  in  History.] 

g  hrt.,  both  femeittr»  (Ddniwav) 

25.  Roman  Law  and   Institotions.— Text-book:    Institutes  of 
Gaiue.    [Bee  TOurse  Hi  in  Latin.] 

I  or  t  hrt.,  Sd  lemeiter 

(Peabb,  Faibcloogh) 


Drawinft 


jfensor  Bolton  Coit  Bbowk. 
.saociate  Professor  Abthdr  Bridoman  Clark. 
iiiBtructor  ZoE  Wdrtminoton  Fiskb. 

The  Department  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  three  clasBes  of 
students :  students  who  wish  training  in  artistic  perception  and 
graphic  expression,  for  ilB  general  culture  value;  students  who 
nifth  to  begin  their  professional  art  study  while  still  receiving 
other  UniverHity  training ;  and  technical  students,  to  whom  some 
drawing  is  essential. 

1.  Elementary  Drawing.— Introductory  course.  The  habits  of 
visual  observation  and  graphic  expression  which  underlie  all  rep- 
retientative  art  are  given  such  exercise  as  is  possible  in  the  time. 
To  this  end,  boxes,  vases,  and  other  simple  forms  are  used  as 
models.  The  emphasis  is  placed  equally  on  accuracy  of  propor- 
tion, ensemble  of  light  and  shade,  and  a  free,  natural,  direct 
tcdmical  method.  While  registration  for  two  hours  is  permitted, 
at  least  three  hours  (nine  actual  working  hours  per  weelt)  is 
needed  as  preparation  for  other  courses  in  the  Department.  Open 
to  ail  students.         t  lo  6  hra.,  both  temetUrt  (Fiskb) 

2.  Elementary  Drawing  of  the  Head.— Drawing  the  head  from 
cast  and  life.  Open  to  students  with  a  satisfactory  Kcord  in 
course  1.  3  to  4  Iti.,  Sd  ttmeiUr  (Fiskb) 

3.  Advanced  Drawing  of  the  Head.— A  continuation  of  course 
2  with  more  attention  to  light  and  shade  values.  Students  will 
use  [>encil,  charcoal,  or  oil  paint  as  tlie  instructor  may  advise. 
Open  to  second-year  students. 

5  Co  5  hn.,  both  Mi/iesteri  (Fiske) 

4.  Color:  Oil  Painting. — 8till-life  painting  as  an  introduction 

to  the  subject.    Students  with  sulficient  skill  may  use  oil  in  the 
landsea)*  and  head  classes.    Open  to  second-year  students. 

S  to  5  hr».,  both  ttmeitert  (Clabk) 

6.  Landscape. — Chiefly  outdoor  work;  butsupplemented  during 
the  colder  weather  of  eacli  semester  by  study  from  drawings  and 
photographs,  with  special  attention  to   decorative  compositioa. 
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The  pen,  bruah  (monochrome},  pencil,  and  charcoal  are  used  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  each  individual.    Open  to  etudeota  w)io 
have  mode  a  aatisfactory  showing  in  course  1. 
S  to  S  hri.,  both  (. 


8.  Lectnres. — Reading  and  discuseiona  of  ideals  and  processes 
in  pictorial  and  plastic  arte.     Open  to  all  students. 

1  hr.,  let  KToetter  (Clabk) 

7.  Scientific  Perspective. — This  course  deals  with  the  mathe- 
matical principles  of  perspective  in  solving  problems  on  the  draft- 
ing-board, and  with  the  application  of  the  principles  in  drawings 
of  ai'tual  buildings,  landscape,  and  Ggures  from  nature. 

Course  7  is  given  in  alternate  years;  will  be  given  in  1902-03. 
i  hr:,  Id  itmeiter  (Cla&k) 

Laboratory  Fees 

Courses  1  and  4,  fifty  cents;  course  2,  two  dollars;  course  3, 
six  dollars  (subject  to  a  rebate  according  to  number  in  class); 
course  5,  seventy-five  cents. 


PURE  MATHEMATICS 

Professors  Robbbt  Edoar  Allardick,  Rufus  Lot  Gbbeh. 
Assistant    Professors    Hanh     FBEnafiicic     Blicufbldt,     Oeokok 
Abkau  Miller. 

The  courses  in  this  Department  liave  been  arranged  to  meet  the 
wants  of  two  claeses  of  students:  students  whose  major  subject 
is  MatliematicH,  and  studi^nts  who,  while  taking  tlieir  major  in 
some  other  depHftment,  desire  to  include  some  mathematics  in 
their  course.  Students  in  engineering  arc  provided  for  in  the 
Department  of  Applied  Mathematics. 

For  students  whose  major  subject  is  MalUematics  the  following 
program  of  worlc  is  recommended :  in  the  first  year,  courses  2,  3, 
and  4;  in  the  second  year,  courses  9  and  10;  in  the  third  year, 
courses  11  and  12;  while  the  worlt  during  the  fourth  year  and  for 
graduate  students  may  be  selected  from  the  remaining  courses, 
and  from  the  Department  of  Applied  Mathematics.  The  ad- 
vanced courses  will,  for  the  most  part,  !«  given  once  in  two  or 
once  in  tliree  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  advanced  Btndents 
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will  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  atudying  the  more  important 
branches  of  modern  mathematics. 

Students  who  desire  to  take  ooe  or  more  yenrs  of  mathematics 
ae  a  part  of  a  liberal  training  a 
work  in  tfaie  department  with  oi 

1.  TrigODometry. — Elementary  course,  with  applications  involv- 
ing logarithmic  calculation. 

B   hri.,  lit  lemeeUr  .     (Millbk) 

5.  Solid  Geometry,— Elementary  course. 

S  Ar«.,  3d  temeiter  (Miller) 

3.  Geometry, — This  course  includes  a  discussion  oi  some  of  the 
niore  modern  developments  of  Synthetic  Geonietry.  Open  to 
students  who  have  credit  for  Plane  Geometry  as  an  entrance  sub- 
ject. 5  hr>.,  both  teoiMleri  (Allardice) 

i.  Algebra. — Fundamental  lawe,  degree,  symmetry,  indeter- 
minate coefficients,  remainder  theorem,  factors,  complex  numbers, 
introduction  to  theory  of  equations,  progressions,  permutations, 
and  combinatiotiB.  Presupposes  entrance  credit  in  Elementary 
Al);cbra.  3  kr*.,  both  aemeiten  (Green) 

Students  making  Mathematics  their  major  subject  should  take 
courses  3  and  4  as  the  Grst  year's  work,  and  those  who  have  not 
had  trigonometry  should  take  also  course  1. 

6.  Determinants. — Elementary 

t  hrt..  Ill 

6.  Non-Euclidean  Geometry.— Presupposes  course  3. 

S  hr).,  Sd  temetttT  {BUCHFSLOT) 

9.  Introdaction  to  the  Calculus.— Limits,  indeterminate  forms, 
series,  partial  fractions,  differentiation,  simpler  methods  of  inte- 
gration, with  applications.     Presupposes  course  4. 

2  hit.,  both  nemfsler,  (Greiu.-) 

10.  Co-ordinate  Geometry. — An  elementary  course  in  the  an- 
alytic geometry  of  the  conic  sections,  including  the  discussion  of 
the  general  eijuation  of  the  second  degree.     Presupposes  course  4. 

i  hn.,  both  temtsteri  (BLicnrHLnr) 

Courses  9  and  10  form  the  regular  work,  during  the  second 
year,  for  students  whose  major  subject  is  Mathematics. 
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11.  Advanced  Co-ordinate  Geometry.— General  properties  of 
conicB,  systema  of  conies,  homogeneouscoIirdinateB, general  prop- 
erties of  plane  curves,  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  order.  Pre- 
supposes course  10.       S  hr*.,  both  $emeaUr>  (Gkebs) 

12.  Differential  and  Integral  Calc alas.— Lectures  on  the  Differ- 
ential and  Integral  Calculus,  with  applications  to  the  theory  of 
plane  curves,  on  tlie  lines  of  Williamson's  treatises. 

3  hrt.,  h'jlh  aevietUri  (Allardici) 


13.  Advanced  Calcnlas.- 


of  o 


e  12. 


(.\LLABt>ICE) 

16.  Differential  Equations.— Text- book :  Forsyth's  Differential 


S  hrt.,  both  tejiieiUri 


le.  Definite  Integrals. 

S  hri.,  Sd  » 


17.  Invariants. 


£  hr».,  ttl  aemtf Ur 


(Allakdici) 
(Allarsicb) 


19.  Theory  of  Functions.— Extended  t 

1902-03.]  S  ftr>.,  both,  k 

20.  Theory  of  Eq nations. 


(Al.LARDtCB) 

[Not  given  in 
(  Allaroicb) 

CGrkk-n) 


5  hm.,  both  lemeiUrK 

23.  Theory  of  Numbers. 

5  hra.,  3d  »emr»Ur 

24.  Seminary:  Theory  of  Gronps, 

S  hrs.,  holh  temffleri 


(Miller) 
(Millkr) 

(MiLLBR) 


Applied  Mathematice 
APPLIED  MATHEMATICS 


MORBNO. 

AsBietaiit  Wii.i.iah  Aiakbt  Ma:4nin-o. 
1.  Algebra.  5  hn.,  Ia(  lemetter      (Rettorr,  Mahnino} 

8.  Solid  Qeometry.    S  kr$.,  in  temeeUr  (Moreno) 

3.  TrigODometry.       S  hn.,  Sd  tevuiUr  (Mobeso,  Manninq) 
i.  Co-ordinate  Geometry. 

5  hr».,  Sd  umenttT        (Rettoeb,  Manmiho) 
Courses  1,  3,  3,  and  4  ohould  be  taken  during  the  first  year  by 

students  in  Engineering. 
6.  Calcolas.       S  hr*.,  both  lemttleri      (RBTraBH,  Manhiko) 

6.  Theoretical  Mechanics.— An  elementary  course,  covering  the- 
fundamental  principles  of  Statics,  Kinomatics,  and  Kinetics,  re- 
stricted mainly  to  coplanar  forces  and  to  plane  motion  of  par- 
ticles and  of  rigid  bodies.  An  elementary  treatment  of  Graphical 
Statics  is  includeil.  The  course  is  designed  as  a  preparation  for 
the  courses  in  Applied  Mechanics  taken  by  students  of  Engineer- 
ing, but  is  open  to  all  whose  preparation  includes  Coordinate 
Geometry.  Calculus  must  either  precede  this  course  or  be  taken 
at  the  same  time.         5  hn.,  both  lemetttn 

(lIoSKiHS,  Moreno) 
Courses  5  and  6  should  be  taken  during  the  second  year  by 
students  in  Engineering. 

7.  Theoretical  Mechanics.— An  elementary  course,  designed 
primarily  for  students  whose  major  work  ia  in  Mathematics  or  in 
Mathematicat  Physics,  but  open  to  others  having  the  requisite 
preparation.  A  working  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  Differen- 
tial and  Integral  Calculus  is  presupposed. 

S  hre.,  both  tenieilert  (Hoseihb) 

8.  Theoretical  Mechanics. — An  advanced  course  on  the  Statics 
and  Kinetics  of  rigid  bodies  and  of  systems  of  bodies.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  r>  or  course  7. 

3  ku.,  both  «eni«il«r«  <,«.^ls,t\■ft*^ 
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Courses  in  oae  or  more  of  the  tollowing  Hubjecta  will  be  open  to 
BtudentB  having  the  requisite  mathematical  preparation : 
Tlieory  of  Attraction  and  of  the  Potential  Function, 
HydromechanicB. 
Theory  of  Elaaticity. 
Theee  courses  must  be  preceded  by  course  8,  or  its  etinivalent. 


PHYSICS 

ProtesBor  Fkhnando  Sasford. 

A Hsociute  Professor  IIesuan  Db  Clkbpq  Stbariib. 

ABsit<tant  Professors  Sahl'el  Jackkon  Barnett,  Fbkdekick  John 

RoaBHB. 
Instructor  Joseph  Graht  Brown. 

I.  Laroratorv  Courseb 

1.  Dynamics. — Including  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics.  Open 
only  to  students  who  have  had  algebra  and  plane  geometry.  This 
course  or  its  e<|uivBlent  is  required  as  a  preparation  for  each  of 
the  courses  following.  One  or  two  lectures  and  two  laboratory 
periods  per  week.  Ali  students  are  urged  to  register  for  (our 
hours  if  tliey  can  spare  the  time. 

3  or  4  hri.,  either  ttmetter        (Rooebb,  Browm) 

2.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. — One  lecture  and  two  labora- 
tory periods  jier  week.       3  /irc,  Sd  »gmitter  (Koobrb) 

3.  Heat. — One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per  week. 
Open  to  students  who  have  had  course  I. 

3  kri.,  either  ne.mtsler  (Stkarsb) 

4.  Sound. — Including  wave-motion.  Open  to  Students  who 
have  liad  course  1.  1  hr.,  lit  lemetter  (Stbarns) 

6.  Elementary  Optics. — Open  only  to  students  who  have  had 
trigonometry.  Only  a  small  class  can  be  accommodated,  and 
the  preference  will  l>e  givtn  to  students  who  need  this  training 
for  their  major  subject.         S  hrs.,  either  temetttr        (Sasford) 

Courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  r,  constitute  a  course  in  general  Physics, 
and  are  intended  to  precede  the  alvaiiced  courses. 

6.  Heat,  Sound,  and  Light.— Tbi.'i  is  a  special  course  designed 
(or  engineers  and  for  otherfl  who  cannot  spare  the  time  required  for 
courses  iS,  4,  and  5.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  periods  per 
week.  S  hrt.,  td  temttUr  {Stkabnb) 
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7.  Electricity  and  Hagnetism.— Open  to  etudenU  who  are 
taking  or  have  taken  Calculus.  The  course  includea,  in  addition 
to  the  elementary  theory  and  experiments,  an  extended  series  of 
electrical  measurements.        5  Art.,  both,  trmtiUrt        (Babnbtt) 


8.  Eiperimeatal  Optica.— For  major  students  in  Physics.  A 
few  others  will  be  ndmittetl  by  special  arrangement. 

S  hrs.,  both  feintifert  (Sanford) 

9.  Electrical  Heasarements.— Open  to  students  who  have  taken 
courses  1  and  2,  or  their  equivalent,  and  who  have  taken  or  are 
taking  cat culns.        3  to  S  krs.,  both  lemeittTa  (Barhbtt) 


II.  Lbctdrb  Codbsbs 

a.  General  Physics.^Open  to  students  who  have  had  courses 
1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  or  their  equivalent. 

3  hrg.,  both  gemtiUn  (Sanpord) 

b.  Electrical  Theory.— Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course 
2  or  course  7,  and  calculus. 

S  to  5  Jiri.,  both  stmnttrt  (Barnbtt) 

c.  Teachers'  Coarse  in  Elementary  Physics.— Open  to  students 
who  have  had  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  or  their  equivalent. 

1  hr.,  both  temttUri  (SANFonn) 


d.  General  Thermodynamics. — Oi>en  to  students  who  have  had 
calculus  and  course  3,  or  its  equivalent. 

3  hri.,  l»t  ntnester  (Stbarns) 

e.  Vibratory  Motion.— A  theoretical  course  consisting  of  reci- 
tations and  lectures  illustrated  by  occasional  lecture  experiments 
and  a  few  carefully  executed  lal>oratory  experiments.  A  knowl- 
edge o[  differential  and  int^ral  calculus  is  required. 

3  hr).,  Ul  ftmetUr  (Roobbb) 

f.  The  EiDctic  Theory  of  Gases.— Open  to  students  who  have 
had  calculus  and  course  3,  or  its  equivalent. 

t  hrt.,  Id  itmeiter  (Stearns) 

g.  History  of  Physics. — I^clureaand  readings  on  the  history 
of  physical  science  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of 
theories.  The  first  four  courses  in  physics  ar^  required  Iwfore 
entering  this  course.      H  hrt.,  td  itinttUr  (RouliBaJ 
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h.  Electrical  Theory,  Advanced  Course.— Selected  parts  of  the 
aubject.    Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  6, 

t  OT  S  hri.,  both  iemeiUr$  (Barnbtt} 

i.  The  HaEnetism  of  Iron. — Opentoetudenta  who  have  taken 
courser.  S  hri.,  td  umetler  (Barsettj 

Courses  6,  7,  «nd  8  in  Applied  Mathematics  are  also  recom- 
mended for  major  students  in  Physics. 

Laboratory  Fees 
For  laboratory  courses  1,  2,  3,  6,  and  7,  a  fee  of  three  dollars  a 
semeeter  will  be  charged.  For  courses  4,  6,  and  8,  the  fee  will 
be  two  dollars.  In  courses  9  and  10,  the  tee  will  depend  upoa 
the  number  of  houra  credit  and  the  apparatus  used,  but  will  not 
exceed  five  dollars  per  semester. 


Professors  John  Ma.xbos  Stii.lman,  •George  Mann  Ricbabduok, 

Lionel  Rkmoni)  Lenox. 
Asaociate  ProfesHor  Steivabt  Woodford  Yoono, 
Instructors  Robert  Eckles  Swain,  Alvin  Joseph  Cox, 
Assiiitants    Fkancib  James    Reidv,    Frank    L.    IIbbb.    Suekuan 

Kimball,  Johm  Pearce  Mitchell,   IIarvev   Hall  Kssslbs, 

MiLO  Hart  Evans. 

The  new  Clipmistry  building  will  be  occupied  sometime  during 
the  year  ia02-03.  The  main  laboratories  and  lecture-rooms  are  on 
the  first  and  second  Hoora,  the  basement  being  used  for  storage.  The 
two  lecturo-roomK  will  accommodnte  200  and  (17  students  respec- 
tively. The  laboratory  tor  Elementary  Chemistry  has  72  desks, 
and  is  capable  of  nccomniodHting  two  sections  of  72  each.  Tbe 
luboriitory  tor  qualitative  analysis  is  similarly  equipped.  The 
labonlory  for  quantitative  analysis  haa  (iO  desks;  anotiier  labor- 
atory for  advanced  work  the  same  number.  The  laboratiiry  for 
Organic  Chemistry  hiia  SO  desks;  for  Physical  Chemistry,  25 
desks;  whtle  smaller  laboratories  give  tncilities  for  water  analy- 

'AbBSDt  on  leave,  lWi-(&. 
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sis,  toxicology,  inoi^snic  preparations,  and  for  private  research. 
A  chemicnl  mueeum  and  col  lection -room  aod  library  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  building, 

Tbe  Assaying  Laboratory  contains  furnace-room  and  wet  assay 
laboratory,  with  accessory  conveniences,  and  will  accommodate 
28  students,  or,  if  necessary,  two  sections  of  28  each. 

I.  Lectdre  Courses 
1.  Elementarj  Inarganic  Chemistrj.— Explaining  and  review- 
ing laboratory  course  o,  and  open,  in  connection  with  that  course, 
to  all  students  in  the  University. 

5  hri.,  either  umetter 

(RiCUARDSON,    YOUNQ,    SWAIN) 

2-  General  Inoi^anic  Chemistry. — Lectures  based  on  the  peri- 
odic systeni  and  illustrated  with  experiments.  Open  to  all  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  courses  1  and  a  or  who  have  passed  the 
examination  in  Elementary  Chemistry. 

*  hrt.,  both  leiaeitert  (SxiLtMAN) 

8.  Organic  Chemistry.— Lectures  and  reviews  on  tbe  Chemis- 
try of  Carbon  Compounds.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  2.  [Courses  will  begiven  in  1902-03  by  Associate 
Professor  Yoi;no.]         3  bri.,  both  lemeKten  (Richardson) 

4.  Indnstrial  Chemistry.— Lectures  on  the  processea  of  chem- 
ical arts  and  induBtries — fuels,  acid  and  alkali  manufacturing, 
glass,  explosives,  eugar-mnking  and  refining,  petroleum,  etc 
Lectures  in  this  course  are  also  given  by  Professors  Richardso.s 
(Dyes),  and  Lu.sox  (Iron  and  Steel).  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  courses  2  and  3;  or  may  be  taken  concurrently  with 
courses.  3  hr$.,  both  temeittn  (Ktillhah) 

5.  History  of  Chemistry.— Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  2  and  S.     [This  course  will  not  be  given  in  1902-43.] 

S  hrt.,  Ill  uvieiter,  in  alternale  yean 

(RiCnABDSOK) 

6.  Theories  of  Chemistry.— Modern  concepts  in  Chemical  The- 
ory.   Open  to  students  wlio  have  completed  courses  2  and  3. 

S  ftn.,  Sil  leiii'iter  (Stilt.mak) 

7.  Qoalitative  Analysis.— In  connection  with  laboratory 
course  b.  1  fir.,  either  aemeiler  (Lbnox) 
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8.  Advanced  Orgaoic  Chemistry.— Advanced  topics  in  Orgaoic 
Chemiatry,  including  Stereo-Chemiatry.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  3,  [This  course  will  not  be  given  in 
1902-03.)         i  bn.,  IK  lemetltr,  in  aUemaU  yean 

(Richardson) 

9.  General  Physical  Chemistry.— I-^ctures  covering  as  tar  u 
poseilile  tlie  whole  lield  of  physical  chemiatry.  Open  to  studenU 
wlio  have  completed  course  <i  in  Chemistry,  courseH  3  and  4  in 
Miithematice  (completion  of  course  12  in  Mathematics  is  aleo 
urgently  advised),  and  courses  1,  2,  and  3  in  Physics  (course  a  in 
Physics  is  also  urgently  advised). 

5  hri.,  both  nemetUTt  (Yoing) 

10.  Physical  Chemical  Measure ments.— An  informal  course  of 
lectures  given  as  needed  in  connection  with  course  m. 

no  credit  (Yodng) 

11.  Seminary  in  Che mittry.— Discussion  o(  assigned  topics  in 
tlieoretit'al  and  genera]  chemistry.  Open  to  graduate  students, 
and  to  advanceil  undergraduates  in  Chemistry,  with  the  approval 
of  tiie  Faculty  in  Chemistry. 

/  br.,  bolb  I 


n.  Laboratory  Courses 

a.  Elementary  Inorganic  Chemistry.— Experiments  in  Ele- 
mentary Inorganic  Cliemistry  in  connection  with  course  1. 

i  ofifTuooni,  either  lemetter 

(RlCHAHDSON,    YOIINO,    Re[DY,    EvANS,    KlMBALL) 

b.  Qualitative    Analysis.— Open  to  Btudents  who  have  com- 

pli!te<l  (wurai's  1  and  ii,  or  who  have  passed  the  examination  in 
Elementary  Chemistry. 

i  aflernoi/iii,  either  temetUr        (Lenos,  Mitchell) 

c.  Inorganic  Preparations.— .\  liUiurfttory  course  in  the  prep«- 
ratioii  and  purification  of  Inorganic  Compounds.  Open  to  stn- 
deniB  who  have  completed  conrst'S  1  and  a. 

3  afurmont,  rilbrr  temetUr  (Youko) 

d.  Preparation  of  Typical  Carbon  Compounds.— Ojicn  in  con- 
nection with  conrse  H  to  students  who  have  c<)mpleti!d  coura^.*  6. 

S  aJUrnoom,  either  umetter 

[Richardson,  Yodno) 
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e.  Quantitative  Analysis.— Training  in  manipulation  in  gravi- 
metric anil  volumetric  methods.  Work  begins  eitlier  eemester. 
Students  iD  other  de|)artnnentB  thau  Chemintrf  may  regi8t«r  for 
three  afternoons  if  they  cannot  arrange  Cor  four,  as  is  recom- 
mended. Open  to  students  who  have  completed  coureee  2,  7, 
and  6;  or  may  be  begun  with  the  set'omi  Hcmester  of  course  2. 

4  aJUTnoont,  tither  temtiUr        (Stjllman,  Cox) 

f.  Mineral  Analysis. — Systematic  analysis  of  representative 
minernls.  Upon  to  MtuduntA  who  have  completed  course  t,  and 
required  of  students  whose  major  subject  is  Chemistry. 

i  afternooaa,  either  umetiter        (Stillua.n,  Lenox) 

g.  Urine  Analysis. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
counter.  3  or  4  afternoont,  either  lemetter  (Lbkox) 

h.  Toxicologj. — Open  to  students  who  have  completed  courses. 
i  a/ternoons,  either  lemeiter  (Lenox) 

i.  Special  Methods  in  Mineral  Analysis.— Chiefly  volumetric, 
including  iron  and  steel  analysis.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course/.        4  afternoont,  2d  aemetler  (Lenox) 

j.  Sogar  Analysis. — Methods  of  analysis  used  in  sugar  manu- 
facture and  retining.  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
course  e.  S  or  four  afternoons,  l»t  umfiter      (Stillman) 

k.  Oi^anic  Analysis. — Open  to  students  wlio  have  completed 
courses  d  and  e.       S  afternoont,  either  nmetter    (Richabiisos) 

*1.  Assaying. — Open  to  students  who  liave  completed  course  e. 
S  afternoons  either  lemetter    (Lknox,  Hkss) 

*Di.  Physical-Chemical  Measurements.— Exercises  in  the  prac- 
tice ol  pliysical-cliemical  Inboratory  methods.  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  or  are  taking  course  10,  and  who  have  com- 
pleted course/.         3  or  5  hr$.,  either  lemeiter  (Youno) 

•n.  Physical-Chemical  Research.— Special  problems  for  original 
investigation  in  the  Geld  of  Physical  Chemistry.  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  course  m. 

houra  to  be  arranged  (Young) 

•o.  Water  Analysis, — (Sanitary  or  Iwiler-feed.)  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  have  completed  course  e. 

S  a/iernoont,  Sd  saneite.r  (Still.mas) 

•  Win  ba  given  la  ieU3-03  onlj  la  ouse  tbu  new  laboralor;  is  r«ii4;  for  on- 
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CaD'li(lBt«H  [or  Ifae  degree  of  Bachelor  ol  Arte  in  Chemistry  ■ 
be  re<[uiretl  to  complete  coureeii  1,  2,  3,  7,  a,  b,  d,  e,  and  / 
Cheniietry,  i-oiirfle  1  in  Phyfice,  couraea  1  and  2  in  German.  I 
canilidatCB  who  are  looking  (orwHTd  to  Medicine  or  I'liarmacy 
a  career,  are  permitteil  to  substitute  Pliyaiolo|0'  1  for  Physic 
when  it  in  not  practicable  for  them  to  take  both,  and  toeubatiti 
Urine  Analyeia  or  Toxicology  for  cooree/. 

III.   ClIBMIClL   EnOINBERIKO 

In  recognition  of  an  incn-a^iinK  Held  ol  activity  for  men  qui 
tied  to  occupy  poeitiunfl  aa  BUimrinten dents  and  managers  of  mu 
nlacturing  entiirprisea  involving  chomicul  processeB,  it  has  be 
arrunfR'd,  in  co-oper.ition  vith  the  departments  of  Civil  Enginei 
ing  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  to  offer  etudenta  the  opportun 
to  olilain  eucli  Irainint;  as  will  best  qualify  them  for  such  poaitioi 
KxpiTieni^e  showij  the  great  advaritatEe  in  these  poaitions  of  fi 
diiniuntul  training  in  principles  of  cone  true  tioQ,  strength  of  ti 
terialf,  stt'am  engineering,  machine  designing,  combined  wi 
thorough  I'hemicitl  training. 

The  ilegree  of  Engineer  in  Chemical  Engineering  will  be  c( 
ferreil  uimn  the  completion  of  the  following  courses ;  Cheminti 
1,  a,  2,  3,  \,  7,  b,  d,  e,  /;  Uerman,  1,  2;  PhyaicR.  1,  2;  .^ppli 
Mathematics,  1,  :!,  .1,  5,  U;  Civil  Engineering,  1,2,  ^u;  Mecha 
cul  Engineering,  2,  S,  4,  5,  7,  &;  thesis  work. 

II  it)  estimated  that  students  entering  the  University  with  tf 
intciitiiin  will  be  nble  to  take  the  degree  in  one  year  altvr  t 
bnccalaiireatc  degree.  Students  {lursuing  this  course  will  begiv 
the  degree  of   Bacliolor  of   AHa  in  Clicmiatry  at  the  end  of  fc 

Laboratory  Fees 
A  cliarge  of  twenty'tive  dollarn  |ier  semester  will  be  made 
student''  in  ull  lalraratury  courses.  Of  these  charges  five  doll; 
|ier  semi-stcr  in  assaying,  and  ten  dollars  per  semester  in  the  oti 
CDursee,  ia  returnable,  less  bills  for  breakage  and  loss  of  ap] 
ratuB. 
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GENERAL  BOTANY 

Professor  DouaLAS  HoroHTON  Caiifbell. 
Associate  Frofeaaor  Gei»iob  Jambs  Pbirci. 

Instructor  AHBTBUTHStl  ABeRCROMDIK  Lawson. 

1.  Elementary  Botany. — Study  of  representatives  of  the  princi- 
pal groups  of  plants,  witli  lectures  upon  special  morphology  and 
classification.  (Campbell's  University  Text-book  of  Botany.) 
The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  grounding  in  the 
principles  of  plant  structure  and  classification,  derived  from  a 
careful  study  in  the  laboratory  of  selected  types,  supplemented 
by  such  explanatory  lectures  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

3  hn.,  both  lemetUn 

{Campbbll,  Pbircb,  Lawson) 

2.  AlgB. — Lectures,  reading,  and  laboratory  work  upon  the 
special  morphology  and  clasiiificHtion  of  the  Algte, 

5  hrt.,  Itt  temuUr  (Campdsll) 

3.  Archegoniatee. — Special  morpholt^y  and  classification  of  the 
Arch^oniata;.     Continuation  of  course  2. 

5  hrs.,  id  irmeitiT  (Caupbbll) 

i.  Physiology. — Lalioratory  work,  lectures,  and    reading   on 
Respiration  iind  Nutrition.  {At  least  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
Physics  and  Chemistry  is  a  dexirable  preliminary  to  this  course.] 
S  hr».,  i»(  umtiter  (Peirce) 

6.  Elementary  Bacteriology. — Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and 
reading.  S  hrt.,  Itt  lemetter  (Peibci) 

S.  The  Evolution  of  Plant  Forms.— Lectures.  Open  to  all  ex- 
cept first-year  students.  iThis  course  will  not  be  given  in  1902- 
03. J  1  hr.,  £d  nemeittr  (Caupbbll) 

7.  Physiological  Anatomy.— Laboratory  work  and  lectures  on 
the  cells  and  tissues,  especially  of  vascular  plants. 

S  hn..  Id  gemeeUr  (Pbircb) 

[Course  7  is  desirable,  but  is  not  required  as  a  preliminary  to 
course  4  (see  above).] 

8.  Physiology. — Laboratory  work,  lectures,  and  reading  on 
Growth,  Irri lability,  and  Keproduction.  [At  least  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  Physics  and  Cliemistry  is  a  desirable  preliminary 
to  this  course.]  S  hrs.,  Sd  lejoetttr  (Pkircb) 
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9.  Advanced  Work  In  Horpbolc^  and  Physiology. — Intended 
especially  for  graduate  atudenta.  (Campiibi.i,,  I'uibce.i 

Course  1  must  precede  all  other  coursea,  except  course  6,  and 
BtudentB  making  the  subject  a  major  must  complete  courses  1  to 
4  inclusive,  courses  2  and  3  in  Systematic  Botany,  and  also  coarse 
1  in  Zoolo);y,  before  graduation.  Course  0  is  intended  especially 
tor  graduate  students,  and  opportunities  will  be  given  such  stu- 
dents for  carrying  on  special  lines  of  work  upon  original  problems. 

Laboratory  Fees 
Ten  dollars  for  course  5 ;  five  dollars  for  courses  4  and  8 ;  three 
dollars  per  semester  for  each  of  the  other  laboratory  courses. 


SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY 

Professor  William  Rusbkll  Dcdlky. 

Instructor  Edwin  Bihobam  Copelaxd. 

Assistant  LkBov  Abraub. 

Herbarium  Assistant  Adolph  Daniel  Edwakd  Elmeb. 

Instruction  in  this  Department  chiefly  relates  to  the  9perma- 
phytes,  their  structure,  affinities,  and  geographic  distribution. 
The  advanced  work  on  the  Fungi  will  also  be  given  under  its  di- 

Course  1,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  Algee  and  Archegoniatie  in 
General  Botany,  courses  1  and  II  in  Zoology,  and  course  1  in 
Geology  ai'e  required  of  students  intending  to  graduate  with  Sys- 
tematic Botany  as  a  major  study.  Course  1  is  also  required  as  a 
basis  for  courses  2,  4,  and  6.  An  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
Structure  of  the  flowering  planle  only  is  required  to  enter  courses 
3  and  5. 

[1.  Elementary  Botany.— -^  study  of  plant  types,  etc.  This  is 
course  1  under  General  Botany.] 

2,  The  Fnngi. — The  laboratory  work  (three  hours)  will  be  de- 
voted to  morphology,  development,  and  culture  methods;  the 
lectures  to  systematic  relationships,  with  an  account  of  econom- 
ically important  forms. 

6  lira.,  lit  tevit»ter  (Dddlbi,  Abrams) 
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3.  Spermapbyta. — Tlie  morpbology,  hiatology,  and  aiBnitiea  of 
the  principal  orders  ot  flowering  pinnta  represented  on  the  Pacific 
Slope  will  be  stmlied,  and  an  acquaintance  made  with  typical 
toriiiB  through  disHection  and  drawing. 

4  hrt.,  Sd  leiiioltr  (Dudley,  Auramb) 

[*.  The  Algte  and  Arch^oniata.— CourBes  2  and  3  under  Gen- 
eral Botany.  1 

5.  Geograpbical  Distribntion  and  Forest  Botany.— Lectures  on 
the  orders  containing  treee  and  shrubs  and  on  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  geograpbical  diatribiition  which  they  illustrate.  Labor- 
atory work,  also  preparation  of  herbarium  epecimens  of  woody 
plants,  native  and  i-^LOtic. 

I  hr».,  id  eemeeter  {Dl'dlbt,  Abramb) 

6.  Tbe  CompositB. — A  study  of  representatives  of  the  tribes  of 
Conipositte,  with  reference  to  the  general  principles  of  classifica- 
tion, t  urmurt  hrt.,  lit  temetter  (Dudley,  Abraub) 

7.  Advanced  Work. — Advanced  or  special  study,  chiefiy  for 
seniors  ill  the  Department.  It  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  individual,  and  to  promote  habits  of  independent  work. 

S  OT  more  hrt.,  tack  temetUT  (Dudley) 

8.  Gradnate  Work. — This  includes  investigation  on  a  special 
subject  in  the  Spermaphyta  or  Fungi,  which  may  he  either  a  sys- 
tematic or  a  biolf^ical  study.  It  is  supplemented  by  reading,  and 
a  study  of  methods  in  bibliography. 

Several  carefully  planned  excursions  in  the  second  semester, 
through  the  zones  of  ireee  and  cha)iBrral  in  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, are  made  the  subjects  of  written  reports  by  the  students. 

Tiie  Department  has  begun  a  series  ot  observations  and  records 
designed  to  correlate  the  facts  of  plant  distribution  with  those  of 
the  extraordinary  variation  in  temperature,  rainfall,  and  soil  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountain  peninsula.  Tlie  almoet  i^omjilete  isola- 
tion of  this  tract  by  water  and  broad  treeless  valleys,  and  its 
range  ot  elevation  from  sea  level  to  3800  feet  (Loma  Prieta),  give 
additional  value  to  it  as  a  region  for  ecological  studies  relative  to 
the  development  and  preservation  of  the  remarkable  Coast  Range 

The  fferbarium  consists  of  about  12,000  mounted  sheets,  laq^ely 
of  plants  collected  in  Western  America,  and  includes,  Ijeeidea 
purcliBBes,  considerable  donations  from  the  California  AcadavK^  ^& 
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Sciences,  the  Government,  and  J.  W.  Congdon  of  Marip 
Gilts  of  herbarium  apecimt^iia  of  trees  &nd  shrubs  are  eepeci 
deaireil,  and  wilt  be  named  for  collectore.  The  coimiderable 
V ate  collections  of  flowering  plants  anil  fungi  belonging  to 
head  of  the  Department  are  in  coiistant  use. 
Laboratory  Fees 

■B  5  and  0,  two  dollars ;   for  the  oi 


PHYSIOLOGY  ANU  HISTOLOGY 

ProlesBur  Olivkr  PuKBi.Ka  Jenkins. 
Associate  froleesor  Frank  Mace  McFahlami. 
Assistant  ProfeHsor  Rav  Lyuas  Wii.buk. 

InSlrni'tOT  Cl.ARA    S.    STOl.TEMIERa. 

ABHistantS  Anton  Jii.il's  Caklsok,  Joi 
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Underuraduate  CorsBEB 

1.  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology.— Thia  course  is  deeigi 
to  ifive  a  general  vien'  of  the  laws  of  the  HtrucCure  and  the  act: 
ties  of  ur)[anii<tue.  Tlic  work  will  give  occasion  to  discuce  ma 
questions  of  Generiil  Biology.  It  consists  of:  first,  the  stud; 
the  cell  and  ita  activities  an  Hhown  in  the  unicellular  organist 
in  rciiroduclive  cells,  and  in  individual  cells  of  many  tissues;  m 
oiul,  the  study  of  the  laws  and  course  of  development  resulting 
higher  differential  ion  H  in  etructure,  and  specialisations  in  fu: 
Uon,  exiilbited  iu  a  selected  series  of  organisms,  both  animals  a 
plants,  ol  increasing  complexity;  third,  the  comparative  study 
the  phj-siological  procesaes  of  forinx  placed  under  widely  diffen 
conditions.  The  latter  part  of  tlie  course  is  occupied  with  an 
troduction  to  the  embryology,  anatomy,  and  physiology  of  rer 
bratee.    (One  lecture  and  sis  laboratory  hours  a  week.) 

3  hri.,  both  Kiiieilert 

(Jenkins,  SroLTaNBERo; 

2.  Physiology  of  Hascle,  Blood,  and  Circulation.— To  be  p 
ceded  by  course  1.  An  expurimenlal  course  covering  the  grou 
represented  in  Foster's  Physiology,  I'art  I,or  the  American  Te; 
hook  on  the  same  subject!<.  (One  lecture  and  five  lalwratc 
hours  per  week.)  3  hrt.,  Ut  temetUr  {Wilbdb] 
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3.  Physiology  of  Digestion,  Respiration.  Elimination  of 
Wastes,  Metabolism,  and  Hntrit ion. —Planned  to  follow  course  2. 
An  experimental  course,  with  Foster's  Physiology,  Part  II,  and 
tlic  American  Text-book,  as  texts.  (Une  lecture  and  five  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.)     S  kr»..  td  ftmetttr  (Wilbur) 

1.  Structure  of  the  Nervous  System. — The  course  consists  of 
the  dissection  and  coinparative  study  of  a  seriea  of  vertebrate 
brains,  Including  the  human  brain  and  cord,  also  the  peripheral 
nervous  system ;  abundant  njiiterial  is  provided,  also  such  neces- 
sary helps  as  the  latest  models  aud  charts.  For  texts  the  stu- 
dent will  use  Quain,  Edinger,  and  Barker.  (One  lecture  and  five 
laboratory  hours  per  weeli.) 

5  hn.,  tit  lemeiler  (Stoltskbbrq) 

6.  Histology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Organs.-~The 
course  includes  also  the  anatomy  of  the  sense  organs.  It  ie 
planned  to  accompany  course  4,  the  two  being  designed  to  give 
the  gross  and  minute  anatomy  of  the  central  and  peripheral  nerv- 
ous systeni  and  sense  organs.  The  teits  necessary  for  the  stu- 
dent's use  are  Quain  and  Barker.  (One  lecture  and  five  labora- 
tory hours  per  week.)     3  hri,,  Ut  lemetUr  (SToLTaKSEitG} 

6.  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System  and  Sense  Organs.— An 

experimental  course  in  these  pubjects,  designed  to  follow  courses 
4  and  5.  Texts:  Foster,  American  Test-l>ook.  (One  lecture  and 
Ave  laboratory'  hours  per  week.) 

3  hrt.,  Sd  aemtnUr  (Jenkins) 

7.  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Blood.— -Advanced  courses 
open  only  to  those  who  liave  completed  courses  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and 
li.  They  conHist  oE  laboratory  work  with  occasional  lectures,  a 
and  b  may  be  taken  indopendently. 

Q.  Structure  and  Compoiition  of  the  Blood. 

S  hre.,  /«(  triiieHer  (WiuinR) 

b,  Phytiology  <i/ the  Circulattvn. 

3  kn.,  Sd  femenUr  (Wii^ub) 

8.  Special  Courses  in  Phyaiolt^y.- Advanced  courses  open 
only  to  those  who  have  had  courses  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  r>.  They  are 
arranged  for  tlie  advanced  study  of  selected  subjects  in  physiology, 
or  as  a  drill  in  the  methods  of  research.  The  work  will  be 
planned  for  the  individual  student,  the  time  varying  with  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  case,    t  to  5  Art.,  bath  itmesttn  (Jenkins) 
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t.  Histology-— Thia  coarve  indmlesboth  the  stndy  of  the  tiat 
iu  a  (-onijiarative  way,  anil  the  liiMory  of  tlieir  development ;  i 
the  minute  anatomy  of  organn.  except  tliogeof  tlip  nerrouasysl 
»nil  senBL'B.  [See  courses  i  and  a.]  It  bIm>  gives  a  drill  in  hii 
loftiral  technique.  Open  to  those  who  have  talcen  course  I.  or 
efjuivali-nl.  Students  with  Pliyeiology  as  their  major  are  a<lvi. 
ta  take  coureeK  2,  3,  and  9  together.  (One  lecture  and  six  lab 
Btory  hours  a  week.) 

3  hr,.,  b;th  ftmffUri  (McFarla.vd 

10.  Histogenesis.— .*  course  in  advanced  Histology  for  ^tudei 
wliu  have  completeil  caurrtes  1  and  9,  and  in  addition  the  fi 
semester  of  Vertchrate  Embryology  {Zoology  6).  It  comprii 
the  c'litiparativc  study  of  the  histogeneeis  of  the  fundamental  v 
tetiratti  tissues  and  organs.  (One  lecture  per  week,  minimi 
laboratory  work  six  hours  per  week.) 

(McFablaxd; 


mparative  study  of  the  minute  strt 
nerve  fibre,  the  neurone  theory,  a 
the  t|uestioii  o!  functional  alterations  of  structure  during  norn: 
activity  and  artilicial  stimulation.  (One  lecture  and  at  least  e 
laboratory  hours  [ler  week.)    Open  to  advanced  students. 

3  to  S  hr».,  td  remetirr  (McFarlanu) 

12.  Cellular  Biology,— .4  course  in  Cytology  dealing  with  tl 
structure  and  functiuns  of  the  cell,  with  especial  reference  to  tl 
reproductive  processes  in  unicellular  ami  multicellular  organism 
and  the  theories  connected  therewith.  Open  to  advanced  st 
dents.  (Two  lectures  per  week,  with  demonstrationH  and  labc 
atory  work.)  S  hri.,  Sd  tejnegler  (McFarlasd) 

13.  Anatomy. — This  course  consists  o(  twelve  weeks'  study 
human  osteolo^iy,  witli  a  brief  tmrnparative  study  of  skeletons 
vertcbratcH.  The  remaining  six  weeks  is  given  to  niammalis 
myology,  angeology,  and  splanchnology  (dog,  cat,  rabbit).  [Fi 
anatomy  of  nervous  system  and  sense  organs,  see  courses  4  and  G 

3  lo  S  hr».,  Sd  trmfiUr  (Wilblfh) 

H.  Special  Courses  in  Histolt^y.— Advanced  courses  in    Hi 

tology  will  he  urranfed  for  individual  students,   with  a  view   i 

giving  drill  in  methods  of  research.    Open  only  to  those  who  hai 

hud  courses  1,6,  and  9. 

S  to  6  hri.,  botk  lemeiUri         (McFarlaxd) 
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16.  JoDrnal  Clnb.— Students  in  the  advanced  claeeee  will  be 
expected  to  meet  once  ii  week  to  diacuaa  current  literature  in 
Pliyeiology  and  Histology. 

i  hr.,  both  «. 


16.  Seminary  in  Physiology  and  Histology.— Open  to  grad- 
uate students.  S  hri.,  hoik  lenieitm 

17.  Research  in  Physiology  or  Histology. 

hours  to  he  dtterminfd,  hoth  trmrtlert 

(Jeehkinb,  McFarlanii) 

Candidates  tor  tlie  Bachelor's  degree  who  select  Physiology  and 
Histology  as  a  major,  will  be  experted  to  take  courses  1,  2,  3,  4, 
5,  6,  9,  and  15,  and  at  least  five  hours  to  be  made  up  from  the 
other  courses  offered  ;  and  in  addition  courses  1  and  a  in  Chem- 
istry, 1  and  2  in  Physics,  and  the  tirst  semester  in  Emhryology 
(course  tt  in  Zoology). 

Laboratory  vnit  of  credit. — In  thoafi  courses  in  which  definite 
laboratory  time  is  not  fixed,  three  hours  of  laboratory  work  are 
taken  as  the  equivalent  of  one  hour's  credit. 
laboratory  Fees 

Seven  dollars  per  semester,  except  for  course  1,  in  which  the 
fee  is  five  dollars  per  semester. 

Graduate  Courses 
The  graduate  work  of  the  Department  is  included  in  the  courses 
numbered  7,  8,  10,  11,  12,  14,  1.^,  16,  and  17.  Undergraduate 
students  may  elect  such  of  these  courses  as  they  are  prepared  to 
take,  but  credit  recorded  in  undergraduate  standing  will  not 
count  toward  a  higher  degree.  The  details  of  the  work  of  a  grad- 
uate student  will  be  planned  for  each  individual,  and  will  nat- 
urally depend  on  the  aim  sought  by  him  and  upon  his  previous 
training.  Candidates  (or  the  higher  degrees  will  be  expected  to 
include  in  tlicir  work  attendance  on  the  Journal  Club  and  Semi- 
narj',  the  selection  of  certain  of  the  courses  given  above,  and  the 
accompli  aliment  of  some  research.  When  it  is  desired  to  aelecta 
minor  subject  the  choice  of  such  minor  will  be  guided  by  the 
need;;  of  the  candidate.  The  work  leading  to  these  degrees  is  of 
such  a  nature  an  to  rei]uire  a  reading  knowledge  of  German  and 
French  fur  its  accomplish  me  nt. 
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Phkpabatios  for  the  Sti-dy  ok  Mbiucinb 
Btii'lents  intending  U>  enter  on  the  etuily  of  medicine,  ate  i 
vifleii  lu  take  Phyniol<^y  and  Hiatolon;y  aa  a  major  aubjeot,  w 
Cheiuiatry,  PhvBicB,  Compnrative  Anatomy  ot  the  Vertebral 
Rnd  Hygiene  among  the  colUteral  anbjects.  Such  a  coarse  gii 
th>it  foundation  bolh  in  scientific  knowledge  and  in  skill  in  ezpe 
niental  Phyaiology,  and  in  Hiatological  and  Anatomical  te< 
ni<|ne,  whii'ti  will  make  it  poaallile  to  accomplish  the  niedii 
course  of  the  best  medical  achooU  in  a  shorter  time  and  wi 
Renter  advantage. 


HYGIENE 

AHsidtant  Profeasurs  William  Frueman  Snow,   Thouab    Andbi 

Inatrur.tiir  Mai'd  March. 

AsHistuntN  Cuarlks  Ahraham  Cantwell,  Ricbahii  Brvan,  A 
T>RKiT  JAHKn  Ciipp,  Jr.,  ALrBEU  liAiLBV  Sill,  Rovcb  Rr 
Ijoso,  Ai.kk  I^vejov  Picbisbo.s,  Kathrt.-*  Rouer  Kip. 

ConnteB  are  uftered  in  pliyaical  training  and  eiercisee,  and  i 
adviiiory  I'nntnil  ia  exercised  over  student  henlth  aflairs  and  at 
leti.'x. 

Every  student  upon  enterhig  the  University  is  required  to  i 
port  to  the  assistant  profewor  of  hygiene  (or  a  brief  medic 
uxiiminiLtinn  of  hie  eyapight  and  genera!  heidth.  Any  condilit 
which  may  place  a  limitation  on  the  amount  or  kind  of  wo] 
plHiinpd  liy  the  atudent  is  discussed  with  him  or  made  the  subje 
of  n  report  to  liiH  miijor  [irofeasor  or  to  the  Cominittee  on  Regi 

Students  intending  to  train  for  any  of  the  athletic  teams,  or 
rpgletiT  for  gymnaaium  work,  are  required  to  pass  a  careful  plij 
ical  and  inediral  examination  at  the  beginning  oF  each  semexte 

All  KtudentH  are  entitled  to  medical  conaultation  and  to  ioi: 
vidual  advice  in  other  matters  directly  or  indirectly  relating 
their  health,  at  any  lime  during  the  year;  but  no  treatment 
uiiderlsken by  tbK\3nWen\Vj. 
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1.  Physical  Training.— Systematic  work  in  the  gymnasium, 
(leeigned  to  give  each  atudent  a  well  developed,  thoroughly  co«r- 
dinated  body.    Three  exercise  hours  a  week. 

1  hr.,  both  lemetteri  (Storey,  MARcn, 

Cantwbi-t.,  Bryas,  Copp,  Sill,  Loso,  Dickinson,  Kip) 

2.  Special  Gymnastic  Training.— Open  by  special  permisBton 

to  those  registered  for  course  1  who  desire  training  in  the  prin- 
ciples  and  practice  of  gymnastic  teaching.  Each  student  in  tilts 
course  will  be  in  charge  oF  the  ripparatus  instruction  of  a  section 
in  course  1.    The  equivulent  of  three  liours  a  week. 

1  hr.,  both  itmeeUrs  (Stobry,  Mabcu, 

Cantwbll,  Bbyan,Copp,  Sill,  Jmsq,  Dickinson,  Kip) 

The  work  of  these  coursee  is  carried  on  by  the  instructors,  in 
Boble  Gymnasium  for  women,  and  in  Encina  Gymnasium  for 
men.  Athletic  facilities  are  afforded  in  connection  with  each 
gymnasium. 


ZOOLOGY 

Professors  Charles  Henry  Gilbert,  Vkhnon  Lyman   Kkllooo. 

Associate  Professor  Gboboe  Cunton  Pricb. 

Assistant  Professor  Habolt)  Heath. 

Instructor  Jons  Ottebbkis  Swdeh. 

Assistant  Shinkai  Ikoku'iii  Kitwana. 

Lecturer  Datid  Starr  Joroan. 

General  Zoology 

1.  Elementary  Zoology. —  A  laboratory  course  involving  the 
study  of  reprusentsitivcB  of  the  principal  groups  of  animals,  to- 
gether with  k'Clures  on  their  structure  and  classification,  and  on 
the  general  laws  of  biolc^y  which  they  illustrate. 

3  liri.,  both  nemeitfre  (HeaTH) 

2.  The  InTertebrates.- This  course,  following  the  first  year's 
work,  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  broader  knowledge  of  the 
morphology  and  relationships  of  the  more  important  invertebrate 
groups.  The  main  features  of  development,  including  the  mor- 
phology of  larval  forms,  will  receive  attention. 

*  Am.,  both  tcmettert  (,Ws.KtB."i 
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3.  Advanced  Work  on  Invertebrates. — The  original  ioveHlii 

tion  at  pritblema  cuiiiiectcil   with   the  aiiatoiny,   embryology, 
classiHi'Htiuii  of  invertebrfitea. 

S  br  S  hr*.,  both  ifmealer*  (Heath] 

4.  The  Vertebrates.— A  general  course  in  the  c  I  abb!  G  cat!  on 
vertebrate  animals,  with  etudies  in  the  habits  and  the  geograpl 
cal  distribution  ot  ^iieeiea.  The  course  will  include  field  eici; 
BJone  Riul  a  study  of  the  methods  of  collecting  and  preserrij 
Bpeciiiiens.  t  hrt.,  bolk  temtftm         (Gilbeht,  S.vydeb) 

6.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates.  —  A  more  d 
tailed exuniiniUion  fit  vertehrato  morphology,  including  diseeclit 
ot  roprugeiiliitives  of  the  several  clnsseH  ut  vertebra  tea,  with  coi; 
psrativi-  stiiilies  in  vertebrate  oeteology,  the  nervous  and  circul 
tory  syHtems,  etc.         3  hri.,  bolh  ttmriltn  {PhickI 

6.  Vertebrate  Embrjology.— During  the  first  8enieat«r,  tlie  di 
velopmt-iit  of  the  eliick ;  for  the  second  semeater,  the  shark,  sah 
nianiler,  and  maniuial.      5  Arx,,  holh  tenitfUrt  CPhice) 

7.  Advanced  Embryology.— The  work  during  the  first  semeslt 
will  conHiKt  <i[  a  (letaiieil  Htiuly  of  the  development  of  tlie  nervou 
Bystem,  the  urinoKeintai,  or  i>onie  other  important  system  of  oi 
gana.  During  the  Hecond  eemeeter,  each  studsnt  will  lie  give 
8ome  special  prnhlem,  usually  in  the  lioe  of  the  verification  ( 
Bomc  piece  of  original  work.     H  hra.,  butlt  temeaterM  (Price) 

8.  Ichthyolt^y. — A  courBe  of  leutiirep  and  laboratory  work,  in 
eluiliug  an  oxaniinHtion  of  tlie  larger  groups  of  fishes,  with  s|<eoiii 
rt'fiTenfL'  to  the  dinracters  on  whii-h  they  are  based,  and  includ 
ing  [irnctical  work  in  the  dipm  mi  nation  ot  species. 

?  I<f  5  hi-i.,  b-ilh  nemeiUn  (Gh.beht) 

9.  Advanced  Ichthyology.— Sjieeial  problems  in  the  morphol 
ogy  and  I'lnssilii'ation  of  fishes  will  be  set  for  advanced  student 
prepared  for  such  w.irk.     S  la  S  hn.,  botli  senutter$     (Gilbkrt) 

(GiLBKBT) 

ENT0M01.00V 

11.  Elementary  Entomology.— The  elementary  study  of  insec' 
structure,  nietamorphnsis,  habits,  and  classification,  inclndini 
practice  in  collecting  and  preserving  H]>ecimena. 

3  hrt..  Ill  ttmttUr        (.Keluoqq,  Kuwasa) 
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12.  Morphology,  Development,  and  Ecology  of  Insects.— Con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding  course,  including  insect  development, 
coinpnrotive  morpliology,  and  ecology. 

S  hn-,  td  KtmeiUr  (Kbluxki) 

13.  General  Entomology.— A  ccrnrse  of  lectures  and  demonatra- 
tions.    [Not  given  in  1902-03,] 

S  hn.,  Sd  Ktmeeter  (Kbllooci) 

11.  Advanced  Work.— Advanced  stuily  and  investigation  of  tlie 
biology  of  insects.     Laboi&tory  and  field  work. 
S  to  B  hn.,  both  I 


BlONOUICS 

16.  Organic  Evolntion. — Lecluree  on  the  laws  or  principles  of 
biology  and  the  factors  in  organic  evolution.  Assigned  reading. 
Not  ojien  to  Brst-year  students.       S  hn.,  both  teToegUn 

{JoEDAH,  Kbllooo,  ) 

Tlie  Xovlogical  Club  meets  bi-weel(ly  to  discuss  and  record  the 
original  observ»tions  of  its  members.  Field  excursions  are  tre- 
quenlly  taken,  and  a  zoological  exploration  of  the  vicinity  of  Palo 
Alto  is  in  progress. 

Course  1,  or  its  equivalent,  must  precede  all  laboratory  courses, 
and  course  11  is  required  ot  all  major  students  in  General  Zoolc^y. 
These  must  obtain  before  graduation  at  least  forty  hours'  credit 
in  biological  subjects,  eel ecteil  from  courses  1  to  11  in  Zoology, 
course  2  in  Physiology,  and  course  1  in  Botany. 

Students  wishing  to  give  special  attention  to  Entomoli^y  will 
substitute  courses  11,  12,  13,  and  14  for  an  equal  number  of  hours 
in  General  Zoology.  Course  1  of  General  Zoology  must  precede 
any  laboratory  course  in  Entomology. 

Work  tor  graduate  and  special  students  will  be  laid  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  individual  needs  and  preferences. 

Thb  Zoological  Collections 
The  Zoological  Muieum  contains  a  very  full  representation  of 
the  fishes  of  North  America,  and  includes  among  others  a  valu- 
able series  of  thedeep-waierfialies  of  the  Pacific,  and  large  collec- 
tions from  the  W'l-st  Indies,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Bering  Sea, 
Japan,  the  coasts  of  Miexico  and  Ointral  America,  and  the  Gala- 
pagos Islands.    The  museum  contains  also  a  large  representation 
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of  the  reptilee,  batnichiane,  birdi,  and  niammttle  of  CoJifoi 
and  adjoining  State?.  Tlie  devclopueot  u(  the  museum  has  )i 
due  very  largely  to  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins. 

Material  illustrating  the  principal  groups  of  invertebrate 
ample  for  closi  instruction. 

The  Kiitomological  ColUction*  conWiii  anthoriutively  lie; 
mined  specimene,  acceseible  for  comparison,  in  all  of  the  inl 
orderH,  and  include  many  sets  of  specimens  illustrating  the 
velopment  and  habits  o(  insect«.  There  is  included,  also, 
most  important  existing  collection  of  North  American  .Mallo 
aga,  comprising  the  typos  of  four-fifthe  of  all  the  specivs  in 
oriler  bo  far  described  from  North  America,  an  unusually  Is 
collection  ul  CoccldEC  (si»le  insects},  and  a  valuable  seriea 
HI>eciniens  from  the  Galapagos  Islands. 

Laboratory  Pees 
CoLirHe  1,  fiveilol!arBi>erBe[iieBter;  all  other  laboratory  conn 
throe  dollars  ench  jrt  . 


GEOLOGY  AND  MINING 

iRANNKR,    JaSIKH    PKBRIN    SjltTH. 

Flehher  Newbom. 
AMMiBtantu  Ralpu  Arsolo,  Habrv  Lbwih  Hakul. 

l^tudenlB  intending  to  make  Givlogy  and  Mining  their  ma 
Hiibject  choutd  offer,  aa  a  part  of  their  entrance  preparation,  sc 
geometry,  trigonometry,  advanced  algebra  (a),  chemiatry,  zooloi 
and  French  or  German,  or  both;  otherwise  these  subjecla  m' 
be  taken  in  the  University. 

The  following  ia  a  Kummary  of  the  eoiiries  that  lend  lo  llie  i 
gree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Geology  and  Mining: 

Firtt  yeor.— Applied  Mathematica  4{5hrs.);  Chemistry  2, 
6(8  1ir».);  Civil  Engineering  la,  l^(7h^l.);  Physics  1,  2[Rhr 
Total,  26  hrs. 

Second  year.— Applied  Malhematica  5,  R  (16  hra.];  Cliemis 
c,/(Ahr8.);  Civil  Engineering4ii  (2hrs.);  ftfechanical  Engine 
fng2,  3,  4  (8hrs.).     Total,  3-.' hr»i. 
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Third  I'mr.— Civil  Kngineering  2,  3,  Sr  (11  hrs.);  Mechanical 
Kngineeriiit;?,  !<  {5  lira.);  Geology  ami  Mining  1,  2,  3",  4",  5a,  66, 
9(11  hrB.);  Electrical  Engineering  I  (4  hn.).    ToUl,  31  lini. 

Fourth  Kenr.— Geology  and  Mining  «,  7,  10, 11  (20l)r8.);  Me- 
clianical  Engineering  5  (8  lira);  Civil  Engineering  3ft  {3  hre.). 
Total,  31  hrB. 

1.  Dynamic  and  Struclnral  Geology.— Lectures,  with  eyllabue. 

S  hre..  Ill  ttmetter  (Brannbr) 

2.  Economic  Geology.— Lectures,  with  BytUbue.  Open  to  atu- 
ileniH  who  have  completed  course  I. 

!  hrt.,  td  *tme»trr  (Braknbr) 

3.  Topt^rapbic  Geol(^y.— Field  and  laboratory  work,  with  the 
construction  of  geologic  maps,  models,  and  sections.  Open  to 
students  who  have  completed  course  1  in  Geology,  and  course  46 
in  Civil  Engineering.  i  hri.,  lUDinur  vaertiion       (Nrwsoh) 

4.  Field  Geology. — Field  practice  in  working  out  geology  in  tlie 
Held  and  its  representation  upon  topographic  maps  and  sections. 
PrerequiHites :  Geology  1  and  Civil  Engineering  46. 

I  to  5  hrt.,  lummtr  vacation 

(Brannbs,  Newsom,  Arnold) 

6.  Mineral<^y. — o.  Elemenlary  Crvalallography  and   Phyaicul 
Mineralogy   (first  semester).     6.  Blowpipe  Analysis  (second  se- 
mester).    Open  to  students  who  have  had  elementary  chemistry. 
S  hrt.,  hoth  temeiten        (J.  P.  Smith,  Haehl] 

6.  Advanced  Hinerali^y  and  Petrography.— o-  Mathematical, 
Physical,  and  Chemical  Crystallography  (first  semester).  6.  De- 
WTiptive  Mineralt^y  and  Petrography,  with  gpecial  studies  of  th« 
rock-forming  minerals  (second  semester).  Open  to  advanced  stu- 
dents and  graduates.       4  hrt-,  both  itmefttn        (J.  P.  Smith) 

7.  Paleontolt^y. — a.  Systematic  Paleontology,  or  the  history 
and  character  of  organisms  (first  semester),  b.  Historical  Geol- 
ogy, or  the  history  and  character  of  geologic  formations  (second 
twrnester).    Open  to  students  who  liave  completed  course  I. 

.)  hri..  b(,ih  umftKn  (.1.  P.  SsirrH) 

id  4  (ToppffraphtD  sod  Field  Geology)  must  be 
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8.  PaleontolDg  J  .—Original  inveatigationa  of  various  problems 
ID  paleoDtology,  especiall]'  of  the  dietributioD  of  faanaa.  Thii 
courae  will  conaiHteotirelyof  private  work,  in  field  and  laborstorf. 
Upen  to  advanced  students  and  graduates, 

t  to  6  hn.,  both  umtiterg         (J.  P.  Smith] 

[B.  Assaying.— Open  to  BtudentH  who  have  completed  coureet 
in  ClieniiBtry  and  coursea  1  and  2  in  Geology.  This  course  is  the 
same  as  course  1  in  tlie  Department  ol  ChemiBtry.] 

e  a/Urnoont,  either  temeiler         (Lbnox,  Hess) 

10.  Mining.— Lectures  on  mining  operations  and  methuils,  in- 
rliiditig  prospecting,  exploration,  timbering,  hoisting,  rtralnitge, 
and  ure  dressing.     Open  to  those  who  havehad  courses  1,2,  and  S. 

3  hrt;  Itt  temetter  (Nrwbov) 

11.  Metallurgy.- Lectures  on  Metallurgy,  with  special  reference 
to  tlic  metallurgy  of  copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gold.  Open  lollioM 
wlio  have  hnd  (leology  1,  2,  and  5,  and  Chemistry  1,  a,  li,  and  2. 

S  hr».,  td  lemetter  (Nbwbom) 

IS.  Mineralogy.— Original  investigations  in  Mineralogy  and 
I'titrography,  This  course  consists  entirely  of  private  work  in 
held  and  laboratory.  Open  only  to  advanced  students  and  grad- 
uates. S  to  S  hri.,  both  tentftUn  (J,  P.  SMrrB) 

13.  Paleontology.- lectures  on  special  topics.  Open  to  ad- 
vanced students  and  graduates. 

/  Ar.,  Ill  semetUr  (J-  P-  Smith) 

U.  Special  Courses.— Special  courses  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing are  laid  out  for  ailvanced  and  special  students  according  to 

the  needs  and  qual locations  of  each  individual.  Special  investi- 
gations ure  taken  up  by  advanced  students  as  rapidly  aa  it  is  pos- 
sible for  them  to  undertake  such  work  advant^ceously. 

/  to  SViTi.,  both  lemeitert        (Bkanxkr,  Nrwsom) 


[Courses  in  mining  law,  mine  timbering,  mine  survey-ng,  the 
designing  of  mining  machinery,  and  in  mineral  analysis  are  also 
civen;  see  Departments  of  Law,  Civil  Engineering,  Mecbaniml 
Kngineering,  and  Chemistry.; 

Laboratory  Fees 
Five  dullan  lot  the  eecond  aemeater  in  course  6. 
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CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

ProfeBBOrs   Charlbb    David    Mabx,    Ckarlrb    Bbnjahin    Wino, 

Leander  Miller  Hoskimb. 
Associate  Professor  John  Charlrh  LjuNBBtrRV  Fibit. 
Asaislants  John  Harrison  Fosa,  Thomas  Benton   Hontbr,  Jr., 
John  Fletcher  Bvxbbe,  Jr.,  Hubert  Harry  Hall,  Charles 
Waltbh  Sell,  Earlk  Talbot. 

Stu<Ients  intending  to  make  Civil  Engineering  e,  major  are  ad- 
viBe<l,  tliough  not  reqnired,  to  present  among  their  entrance  sub- 
jt^ts,  advanced  algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  physics, 
drawing,  and  French  or  German.  Special  students  should  have 
completed  entrance  EngHah,  elementary  algebra,  and  plane 
geometry. 

I.  Gbnrkai.  Work 
Linear  Drawing  and  Descriptive  Geometry 

la.  Linear  Drawing  and  Lettering.— (Drafting  two  afternoons  a 
week,  September  and  October.}  Open  to  all  students,  and  re- 
quired of  stuiientB  in  Engineering.  The  instruments  and  mat«- 
rialB  far  this  course  cost  from-  twenty  to  thirty  dollarB.  No  credit 
will  ]te  given  for  drafting  not  done  in  the  presence  of  the  in- 
structor. I  Ar.,  Ut  temeiler        (Fish,  Fobb,  Hunter) 

lb.  Descriptive  Geometry.— Including  applications  to  shades, 
shadows,  and  perspective.  (Two  lectures  and  two  afternoons  of 
drafting  each  week,  November  to  May.)  This  course  is  open  to 
students  who  have  completed  solid  geometry  and  la,  and  is  re- 
quired of  students  in  Engineering.  No  credit  will  be  given  for 
drafting-room  work  not  done  in  the  presence  ot  the  instructor. 
2  hr».,  Ut  »emt»Ur;  4  hr».,  Sd  umeiltr 

(Fish,  Fobs,  Hunter) 

2.  Applied  Mechanics. 

a.  Meckanicn  of  MaUriah, — Under  this  head  are  treated  the 
theory  of  the  strength  and  elastic  properties  of  the  ordinary  ma- 
terials of  engineering  construction.  The  main  subjects  covered 
are  simple  tension,  compression,  and  shear;  theory  of  flexure, 
with  applications  to  Bimple  and  continuous  beams;  theory  of 
long  columns;  torsion  and  shafts;  repeated  stress ;  sudden  stress 
and  resilience.     (Lectures  and  recitations  three  hours  a  week,) 
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6.  Vetting  of  Male  Halt. —Bach  student  is  required  to  niakea 
series  of  expenmente,  testing  the  atrength  and  elastic  properties 
o(  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  steel,  and  timber.  A  careful  retx>ril  o( 
all  experiments  ia  required  of  every  atudent.  (Laboratory  work, 
sin  hoursa  week.)  Open  to  Atudentii  who  have  taken  course  G  in 
Applied  Mathematics;  required  of  all  students  in  Engineering. 
S  An.,  lit  Mmtnter  <Wino) 

3.  Hydraulics. 

a.  Ilydroatalict  and  Hydraulict.—thia  course  treats  of  fluid 
p^e^48U^e,  llie  principles  ol  fluid  equilibrium,  and  llie  laws  gov- 
erning tlie  flow  of  water  througb  oriHces,  over  weirs,  in  cloaed 
conduits,  and  in  open  channels.  Open  to  students  who  have 
coinplel«d  course  5  in  Applied  MnthematicB. 

3  brt.,  td  trmetter  (fiosKiNsJ 

l(.  Hydraulic  Motort. — A  discussion  of  the  theory  of  the  main 
tyiH-s  of  turbines,  induding  centrifugal  pumps.  A  few  lectures 
on  the  geneml  theory  of  energy  and  on  relative  motion  are  given 
BR  an  introduction  to  the  course.  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  course  3a,        S  kri..  Ill  temeittr  (HoaKiNS) 

If.  Spbcial  Wobk 
Topographic  and  Ueodetic  Engineering 

4a.  Elementary  Surveying.— Instruments;  methods  of  survey- 
ing; topographical  mapping  and  sketching.  (Two  recitations, 
dnirting  one  afternoon,  and  field  work  two  afternoons,  or  six 
hours  on  Saturday,  each  week.)  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  lo  and  courses  1,  2,  ^,  and  4  in  Applied  Mtitheniatirs. 
Itequired  of  students  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Topograghic  Geol' 
Dgy,  Nocredit  will  be  given  for  drafting-room  work  not  done  in 
the  presence  of  the  instructor.       B  hr».,  Ut  temetttr 

(Fish,  Bvxbeb,  Hall,  Sbll,  Talbot) 

4b.  Elementary  Surveying. — A  short  course  intended  for  stu- 
dents in  Mechanical  and  Electrical  Engineering.  (Field  work, 
ri-HdJng,  and  drafting,  two  afternoons,  or  six  hours  on  Saturday, 
each  week.)  Open  to  students  who  liavecompleted  la  and  courses 
1 ,  2,  3,  and  4  in  Applied  Mathematics. 

i  hrr..  Ill  lemetUr  (Fiau) 

6a.  Railroad  Surveying.— Including  the  transition  curve  and 
earthwork.  (Two  recitations,  drafting  one  afternoon,  and  field 
n-ork  twoafternoona,orBix  hours  on  Saturday,  each  week.)   Open 
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to  students  who  liave  completecl  4a.  Required  of  etudents  in 
Civil  Engineering.  No  credit  will  be  given  for  drafting  room 
work  not  done  in  the  presence  of  tiie  inittnictor. 

6  An.,  td  temttUT  (Fien,  Bvibrk) 

6b.  Railroad  Location. — (One  recibitioa  u  weelc.)  Open  to  stu- 
dents who  liave  completed  6a.     S  hr».,  Itl  umetter         (Fibh) 

6c.  Railroad  Constructioo.— (Drafting-room,  two  afternoons  a 
week.)  Open  to  ttudeitts  who  iiave  completed  Oa,  and  have  taken 
or  are  taking  86.  S  hr».,  Sd  temetUr  (Pibh) 

StRI'CTURAL    ENaiNlfEEUN<3 

Ba.  Elements  of  Design. 

1.  Meehnnie*  of  Structarei. — Course  6  in  Applied  Matliemat- 
icH  ia  extended  to  tlie  determination  of  stresses  in  simple  truBsee, 
both  graphically  and  analyticallj.  (Drafting- room,  nine  hours  a 
week  firat  half  of  aem ester.) 

i.  Tkeory  o/  Sirucfuroi  A (oiI».— Course  2  is  extended  to  an 
investigation  of  the  distribution  of  slresBes  in  structural  details. 
Wooden  joints,  riveted  joints,  pin-connected  joints,  and  masonry 
details  are  taken  up  in  order.  (Drafting- room,  nine  hours  a 
week  last  half  of  semester.)  Open  to  students  who  have  taken 
course  1,  and  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  2  and  also 
course  3  in  Meclianical  Engineering,  Required  of  all  students  in 
Civil  Engineering.         3  hri.,  Ut  temtiUr  (WiNa) 

Sb.  Elements  of  Design. 

/.  MaUriaU. — Including  a  study  of  structural  materials,  other 
than  metala,  from  an  engineering  standpoint.  Wood,  stone, 
brick,  limes,  cements,  etc.,  are  considered  in  order.  (Lectures 
two  hours  a  week  iirst  half  of  semester.) 

t.  FoundaCiont. — Under  this  head  are  considered  the  bearing 
power  of  soils,  strength  of  piles,  distribution  of  presaureB,  and 
similar  details  connected  with  the  design  of  simple  foundations. 
(Lectures  two  hours  a  week  last  half  of  semester.) 

3.  Detign. — The  work  of  the  first  semester  is  used  as  a  basis 
Cor  making  a  complete  design,  including  working  drawings,  billa 
nf  material,  and  estimate  of  coat,  of  some  simple  structures,  sncii 
as  a  mill  building  and  a  highway  bridge.  (Drafting- room,  nine 
hours  a  week  first  half  of  semester;  six  hours  a  week  last  half  of 
Br.) 
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4.  Tetting. — EitendiQg  the  work  ot  course  2b.  Each  student 
ia  required  U>  make  a  Beriea  of  experiments,  testing  tlie  physical 
pripertiea  of  brick,  Btone,  and  cement.  {Laboratory,  three  lioura 
a  week  laHt  half  of  semester.)  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  80  and  course  3  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  re- 
quired ot  all  students  in  Civil  Engineering. 

5  hri,,  Sd  temtiUr  (WlNO) 

8c.  Elements  of  Design. — Courses  Sa  and  8b  abridged  to  meet 
tlie  requirements  of  students  taking  Mining,  Mechanical,  or 
Electrical  Engineering  as  a  major.  Special  applications  are  made 
to  hoisting  and  conveying  structures,  mill  buildings,  and  central 
station  buildings.  (Drafting-room,  sis  or  nine  hours,  either  or 
both  semeslers.)  Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  1,  who 
have  taken  or  are  taking  course  2  and  also  course  3  in  Mechanical 
Engineering,  and  who  have  taken  or  are  taking  course  10  in 
(jeology,  or  course  7  in  Electrical  Engineering. 

I  or  3  hri.,  either  or  both  lettutUn  (Wikq) 

9.  Railway  Bridges. — This  course  comprises  the  determina- 
tion of  the  stresses  in  modern  types  of  railroad  bridges,  including 
cantilever  and  swing,  spans,  masonry  arches,  and  arch  ribs;  the 
discussion  of  the  most  economical  types,  spans,  and  dimensions 
of  bridges  and  bridge  members ;  the  study  of  the  methods  of  con- 
structing sub-aqueous  foundations,  shop  methods,  erection,  in- 
spection ol  material,  specilications,  and  other  factors  influencing 
the  design  of  bridges.  Designs  of  sub-  and  super-structure  are 
made  by  each  student  to  lullill  actual  conditions,  the  parts  pro- 
portioned, and  bills  of  material  prepared.  Open  to  students  who 
have  completed  course  8,  [  Lectures  two  hours  per  week,  drafting 
nine  hours,]  6  hri.,  both  temtftere  (Wing) 

Hydraulic  Enqinbbrinci 
12.  Water-Supply  Engineering   for  Towns  and   Districts.— 

Sources  of  supply.  Collecting  and  storing  of  water,  either  for 
water  supply  of  towns  or  for  irrigation  purposes.  Settling,  filter- 
ing, conducting,  and  delivering  oC  water,  including  the  study  and 
design  of  all  accessory  works.  (Three  hours  lectures  and  recita- 
tions, six  liours  drafting.)  Open  to  students  who  have  completed 
courses  2,  3,  ia,  and  8a;  required  of  all  students  who  take  their 
major  in  Hydraulic  Engineering. 

S  hri.,  lit  umttter  (Makz) 
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13.  Sanitary  Bngineeriog. — Tnclucltng  eewerage  of  towne  and 
ilminaKeof  landH.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  etudy 
of  ilU  municipal  Banitary  problems,  such  as  removal  of  sewage, 
destruction  of  garbage,  construction,  maintenance,  sweeping,  and 
repairs  of  streets  and  pavements.  (Three  hours  lertures  and 
recitations,  sis  hours  drafting.)  Open  to  students  who  have 
completed  courses  2,  3,  4a,  8a,  and  12;  required  of  all  students 
who  take  their  major  in  Hydraulic  Engineering. 

6  krt,,  Sd  temetUr  (Mahx) 


16.  Constrnction  of  Canals,  River  and  Harbor  Improvements.— 

I.*clure8and  designing  as  per  arrangement.     Open  to   students 
who  have  completed  courses  2o,  26,  3,  4o,  and  8a. 

S  hn.,  both  temtfien  (Marx) 

16.  Technical  Seminary. — Study  of  German  and  French  l«ch- 
nical  journals.  Open  only  to  fourth-year  students  in  Civil  Engi- 
neering. S  hn.,  both  ttmeeterK  (Mabx) 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Albert  William  Smith. 

Asaociate  Professor  Guido  Hugo  Marx. 

A aaiatant  Professors  Andrbw  Allb.^i  Brownb,  Uboroe  Frbdbrick 

Maouock. 
Foremen  Julids  Embrbt  Peterson,  Edwaru  Johs  Stanlev. 

Tlie  following  courses  in  Mechanii'al  Engineering  are  offered. 
In  connection  with  these  the  student  takes  courses  in  mathemat- 
ics, pure  and  applied  mechanics,  chemistry,  physics,  and  draw- 
ing, and  may  also  elect  such  work  from  the  general  courses  as 
time  and  preparation  permit. 

Students  intending  to  make  Mechanical  Engineering  a.  major 
are  ailvised,  though  not  required,  to  present  among  their  entrance 
subjects,  advanced  al^'ebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry,  phys- 
ics, drawing,  and  French  or  German.  Special  students  should 
have  completed  entrani-e  EngliHli,  elementary  algebra,  and  plane 
geometry. 
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1.  Shop  Work. 

I,  Woodmorting. — (Tliree  exerciaea  a  week,  liBlf  year.) 

b.  I'atli-rii- Uakhty.—iTitTBe  enerciHes  a  week,  halt  year.) 

c.  t'orge   Work. — (Three  exerciaes  a  week,  halt  year.) 

((.   Fvandry   Work. — (Diree  exerciaee  a  week,  half  year.) 

e.  Mackinf  Shop   Wurt,— {Three  esercisea  a  week,  through  the 

Open  to  all  BtaileiiM,  ami  required  of  aludenls  in  Mechanical 
Hn)i:hieering,  Credit  will  not  be  given  toward  graduation  fur 
more  than  the  imlicateil  hours  in  any  one  ol  the  divisions  of 

(Brownk,  Petbrbos,  Staslht) 
a.  Elementary  Machine  Drawing.— This  work  conaiaU  of  prac- 
tice in  making  freeliand  aketohei*  of  machine  parts  from  which 
working  ilrawinga,  tracings,  and  blueprints  are  developed.  (Six 
hours  a  week  in  drawing-room.)  Open  to  Htodents  who  have 
completed  course  la  In  Civil  Kngineering. 

?  hrs.,  either  srmenttr  { ) 

3.  Constraclive  Materials.— Sim  I  y  of  the  manufacture  and 
pliyxical  qualities  of  iron,  ste<'1,  and  alloya.  Intended  to  prepare 
the  utuilent  fur  i<elt'ctiuii  of  these  inateriala  for  machine  parts. 
Open  to  fftuilents  who  have  had  elementary  chemistry,  anil  re- 
quired of  HtudcnlH  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

S  lire.,  M  •ementfr  (G.  H.  Makx) 

4.  Elementary  Machine  Design. 

II.  function  of  tnauUinea;  motion,  force,  and  work  in  nia- 
chine!4.    (Three  hours  a  week,  lectures  and  recitatione.) 

3  hr>.>  Id  KtmtKler 

h.  A  drafting  course  applying  the  principles  treated  in  a. 
(Six  lionrB  a  week  drafting.)        S  hrs.,  Sd  lemettfr 

c.  An  abridged  drafting  course  intended  for  major  studentH 
in  Geology  and  Mining,  (Six  hours  a  week  drafting,  beginning 
when  the  topic  of  motion  in  mechanisms  in  reached  in  a.) 

Open  to  students  who  have  completed  cimrse  16  in  Civil  En- 
gineering. Either  ft  or  c  must  l>e  taken  in  connection  with  n. 
It  and  b  are  required  of  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

4  or  r,  hrs.,  Sd  nemesler  (G.  H.  Marx) 

6.  Machine  Design.— n.  Study  of  machine  elementa,  frames, 
and  supports.    (Two  hours  a  week,  recitations  and  lecturee,  six 
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hours  Iq  the  tl rafting- room,  first  ttemeater.)  Open  to  students 
who  have  completed  course  4,  a  and  6,  and  who  are  taking  inurae 
2  in  Civil  Eniiineering;  ittquired  ot  students  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering, b.  Proportion  of  stress  members  of  machines,  including 
stesm  engines  and  boilers.  (Two  hours  a  week,  lectures  and  rec- 
itations, six  hours  in  the  drafting- room,  second  semester.)  Open 
to  atudents  who  have  completed  courses  4  and  5a,  and  who  are 
taking  course  2  in  Civil  Engiueering;  required  of  etudents  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering,       i  krs.,  both  temeeleri       (U.  H.  Marx) 

6.  Advanced  Hechine  Design.— A  drafting  course  intended  for 
fonrth-year  students  who  have  completed  course  5. 

S  hri.,  both  HmeiUri  (G,  H.  Marx) 

7.  Steam  Engineering. — ^lechanical  theory  of  heat  and  its  ap- 
plications. Lectures  and  drafting.  (Text-book:  Ewing's  Sleam 
Kngine.J  Required  of  Ihird-year  atudents  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. S  hrt.,  both  MemenUrf         (A.  W.  Smith) 

8.  Steam  Engineering.  —  Mechanical  lalxiratory.  Texting  of 
engines  and  boilers,  and  experimental  investigation  of  correlateil 
prtililenis.  Oj)en  to  students  who  have  completed  cource  7,  and 
required  of  students  in  Mechanical  Engineering. 

S  hre.,  both  lemeeleri  (Maddock) 

9.  Pumping  Machinery. — A  lecture  course  for  fourth-year  stu- 
itents.    Open  to  students  who  have  taken  course  7,  tirst semester. 

S  hri..  -H  lemestrr  (A.  \V.  SuiiHJ 

10.  Tbe  HecliaDical  Eogineering  of  Central  Power  Stations.— 
A  lecture  course  ojien  lo  students  who  have  completed  course  7. 

i»  hri.,  Itl  Mine$Ur  (A.  V,\  S.mltii.) 

Shop  and  Laboratory  Fees 
Four  dollars  [ler  semester  in  courses  la,  I'l,  1c,  1(f,  and  \t;  tuo 
diillarri  per  semester  in  course  8. 


MANUAL  TRAINING 
Foreman  Euoenr  Sodlb. 

The  work  in  Manual  Training  will  consiat  of  lathe  work,  bench 
work,  carving,  varnishing  and  polishing,  burnt  work,  eti'.  Kifty 
hours  of  actual  shop  practice  will  be  reijuired  for  one  hour  of 
cre<lit.     Shop  fee,  three  dollars.         l  hr.,  each  n, 
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ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

Professor  Charles  David  Mabx  (in  charge  of  adniiniatraiion). 

Assrieiiite  Professor  •Ci.bmfcnt  Austin  Copblano. 

AsKUtaiit  Professor  Frank  Geobgk  Baum 

Idslriictor  •Klmeh  Ellsworth  Farmkh. 

AsHistHiite  llEttHt^KT  IIarter  Adaub,  GeORaB  Henry  BRAaa,  Jk. 

IJuriiig  the  four  undergraduatp  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  student  in  Electrical  Engineering  pursues, 
in  addition  to  the  technical  studies  outlined  below,  the  following 
courses:  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  anil  l>  in  Applied  Mathematics;  1,  2,  3,  4,  7, 
and  8  in  Mechanical  Engineering;  la,  Sb,  2a,  and  3  in  Civil  En- 
gineering; 1  and  a  in  Clieniistry;  1  and  3  in  Physics.  The  stu- 
dent is  at  liberty  to  elect  courses  in  other  departmeuta  for  which 
he  may  be  prepared,  and  according  to  the  time  at  his  disposal. 

Stlndents  intending  to  make  Electrical  Engineering  their  major 
subject  should  ix>ssess  h  special  aptitude  for  niatheniatice  and 
laboratory  methods,  and  they  are  advised  to  present  among  their 
entrance  Subjects,  advanccil  algebra,  solid  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, pliysicB,  drawing,  and  French  or  German.  Special  students 
should  have  completed  entrance  English,  elementary  algebra,  and 
plane  geometry. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  first  (our  years  do  not 
complete  the  course  in  Electrical  Engineering,  but  that  candi- 
dates for  the  degree  of  Engineer  in  Electrical  Engineering  ans 
reijuired  to  continue  their  course  through  a  fifth  year. 

Unoekgraouate  Cocbbes 

1,  Elementary  Electrical  Engineering.— A  general  elementary 
course.  Three  lectures  and  recitations,  partly  experiiuental,  to- 
getlicr  with  three  hours  lalioratory  work  a  week.  Intended  for 
all  enf^ineering  stmlents,  and  others  who  have  completed  courses 
1,  2,  a,  and  5  in  Applied  Mathematics,  and  courses  land  2  in  Phy- 
sics. It  includes  tlie  elementary  study  of  units  of  measurement, 
instruments,  tlieory  and  deslj^n  oi  the  dynamo,  the  line  and  sys- 
tems of  distribution,  transformers,  motors,  incandescent  and  arc 
lamps,  elect  romelulhirgy,  etc. 


KlectrinnI  Engineering  Ub 

i.  ThM^y.— General  fundfimental  tlieorv  of  Electrical  EngU 

ueering.    (Three  leeturea  a  week.) 

3  /in,,  IsC  gemefler  (Baum) 

3.  Blemeatery  Alternating  Cnrrents.— A  course  founded  on 
the  text  of  liedell  And  Cri^liore.  (Two  lectures  &nd  three  hours 
drafting  per  weekO  3  hri.,  Id  lemenUr  (Baom) 

i.  CoDtinuoQs  Current  Measurements.— UnitH  of  measitreroent 
and  the  theory  of  measuring  inBtruments,  bridge  methods, galva- 
nometers, ammeters,  voltmeters,  wattmeters,  recording  watt- 
meters, calibration  of  instruments,  dynamo  and  motor  testing, 
testing  of  cables  and  magnetic  testing  of  iron,  and  photometry. 
Open  to  students  completing  course  1.  (One  lecture  and  six  hours 
laboratory  work  per  week.) 

I  hr».,  both  eemfttert        <Barnett,  Braog) 

6.  Distribution.— Conductors,  systems  of  distribution,  calcula- 
tion and  design  of  distributing  systems,  the  economic  problem  of 
electrical  distribution,  materials  and  methods  of  construction  (or 
lighting,  railway,  telephone,  and  telegraph  tines.  (Two  hours 
leutures  and  recitations,  and  three  hours  drafting.)  Open  to  stu- 
dents ivho  have  completed  course  1,  or  courses  1  and  2  in  Piiysica. 
S  hrs.,  lil  neiiieHT       (Copeland,  Adams) 

6.  Dynamo  Electric  Machinery.— Theory  and  design  of  shunt, 
scries  and  compound  continuous  current  dynamos  and  motors. 
(Three  lectures  and  recitations  and  three  hoars  drafting.)  Open 
to  those  who  have  completed  course  5. 

S  hr».,  Sd  nemtlUr 

7.  Central  Station  Design.— The  economi 
agement  of  central  station  systems;  dyuf 
storage  batteries,  general  arrangements,  specifications,  motors, 
lamps,  meters,  and  transformers.  (Two  lectures  and  recitations  ) 
Open  to  students  having  completed  courses  'i,  3,  4,  .'i,  and  6. 

S  hrr.,  both  iimei'leri  (CopBi.A^jn,  Madiiock) 
S.  Alternate  Cnrrent  Working.  — Graphic  problems.  Stein 
riets's  treatment.  Theory  of  the  transformer,  alternate  current 
dynamo  design  and  theory.  Polyphase  systems  and  dynamos, 
measurement  of  power;  synchrunoiis,  induction,  and  other  mo- 
tors, polyphase  transformers,  rotary  converters,  special  apparatus. 
The  advanced  economic  problem  of  the  design  of  distributing 
ByBtemB.  4  hrt.,  both  tematen  (Baum) 


(BaAGO) 
design,  and  man- 
is,    switchboanla, 
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9.  Alternate  Current  Measurements.— Engineering  proltlems 

and  experiniedts  ill  alternate  current  working.     (Six   hours   lab- 
oratory work  a  week.)         S  km.,  both  temetUrt  (Balm) 

lOi  R^cdnt  A^itlications. — A  free  discussion  of  the  most  recent 
investigations  and  applications  in  elertrical  engineering  appearing 
in  the  current  electrical  iournals  of  America  and  Europe. 

1  kr.,  both  tenuttert  ( ) 

11.  The  Galvanometer. — Lectures  and  recitations. 

/  hr.,   l»l  uinetter  (Farmbb] 

12.  Transformer  Design.— (Six  hours  drafting  a  week.) 

f  hn.,  Sd  Mouittr  (Badm) 

In  I'Onnection  witli  course  7  it  is  aimed  to  have  as  nianyspecial 
lectures  as  possihle.  A  series  ol  tours  is  also  taken  during  the 
second  semester,  when  an  extended  study  of  practical  installa- 
tions in  San  Jose,  San  Francisco,  and  Oakland  is  made. 

The  Department  acknowledges  free  ropies  of  the  following  jour- 
nalsr  EUctrieal  EnginteTiiig,C\uca%a;  The  EUctriral  IForW.New 
York;  The  EUcHcalJournal,  Chicago:  The  Wettern  Electriciau, 
Chic-ago;  The  Journal  of  Electririly,  San  Francisco;  The  ludia 
ft-hUr  World,  New  York. 

Fiftu-Yhar  CoiBSBti 

Uurliigtlie  liflh  year  some  of  tlit  following  subjects  will  be 
studied,  ami  one  of  them  chosen  for  special  attention. 

14.  Dynamo  Hacbinery  Design.— Advanced  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  the  mechanicul  and  electrical  design  of  direct  and  alternut- 
ing  current  generators  and  motors. 

U.  Advanced  Alternating  Current  Theory  end  Practice. — 
(Text:  Steiometi's  Alternating  Current  Phenomena.) 

(Baumi 

16.  Telegraphy  and  Telephony —The  design  and  construction 
of  teletirapli  and  telephone  lines,  apparatus,  and  Hwit^litmarda. 

16.  Special  Applications  for  Electricity.— Apparatus  for  electric 
welding,  mining,  metallurgy;  electrolysis  in  tanning,  bleaching, 
purilicntion  of  sewage,  etc. 

Laboratory  Fees 

Two  dollars  per  semester  in  courses  I  and  S,  and  three  dollars  in 
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HatiifiltT  CiiABLBB  Nasb,  Librnrinn. 

MxLViK  GiLRSRT  DoDQB,  AsHixtinU^  LibrnrUii. 

Lillian  Pearlk  Grsbn,  Claisitier. 

Florbnck  HraiiEB,  CetatogUer. 

Alicb  Nbwuak  Havh,  Superviaor  Department  of  Serials, 

HaRroLO  Thadkk,  Chief  Ix)«n-De8k  ABaiaUiit, 

MAhTHA  ELrzABBTEi   IIaven.  Accessioii  Clerk. 

EvERBTT   Charles   Beach,   jEasE    Mahiun    Beach,    Milc    Hart 

Evans,  Isaac  Russkll,  Bblle  Hebbr  Thompson,  Loan-Desk 

ABsiatanta. 
Maky  DaANaA  GBarbb,  BtuAflKtit  Haiidbk,  Edith  Lanb,  Har- 

hiBT  Alice  StillBon,  Copyists. 
AnRBB  Elizabeth  Brows,  Thomas  Edwaht)  Havdkn,  RtJTH  Laibd 

Kimball,  Helen  Lathrop,  StmU'nt  Assistants. 
Tom  Marik  Aldebhon,  Frank  Wilkdn  Doah,  Carroll  DkWilTos 

Scott,  WilliaU  Herbert  Thumphon,  Law  Library  AMistants. 
TheTbomas  WeltonStBnIord  Libniry  Building,  a  gift  to  the 
University  from  tbf  lion.  Tbonms  W.  Stanford,  of  Melbourne, 
Australia,  was  occupied  in  January,  1900.  The  building,  which 
ia  Mituated  in  the  outer  quadrangle,  is  continuons  with  the  As- 
sembly Hall  on  the  ens),  but  (separated  from  it  by  solid  walls. 
The  building  has  a  frontage  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  and 
is  one  hundred  and  Qfty-eigbt  feet  in  width,  including  the  ell. 
The  stack-room,  which  forms  the  ell,  is  70x74  feet.  The  main 
reading-room,  lighted  by  a  circular  dome  of  stained  glass  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty.  On  the  first  floor  are  also  the  cataloguing-room,  the 
rooms  for  the  reference  library,  and  the  offlcea  of  the  librarian 
and  associate  librarian.  On  the  aecond  Hoor  are  six  seminary 
rooms  occupied  by  the  following  departments:  Classical  Lan- 
guages, Modern  Lun);uageH,  Knglisli,  Education,  History,  and 
Economics,  The  Law  Library  is  located  in  the  inneriuadrangle, 
just  back  of  the  main  Library  building. 

The  Library  is  ojien  every  University  week  day  from  8  a.  ni.  to 
10  p.  m,,  and  on  Saturday  and  during  the  shorter  vacations  from 
9  a.  m.  to  4:30  p.  m.  Special  hours  are  arranged  for  the  summer 
vacation.  OIHcere  of  the  University,  and  students  engaged  in 
Advanced  work,  upon  recommendation  of  their  instructors,  have 
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access  to  tlie  elielves.  Books  tliat  nnt  lidi  Heeded  for  special  ni- 
creni-e  work  are  loaned  for  home  use  tor  a  limitiil  p^iod^  A  tem' 
liorary  author-catalogue  o(  the  entire  lilirary,  outside  of  tli» 
departmental  libraries,  liae  been  made.  A  new  card -catalogue, 
botli  by  iiutliors  and  by  iubjects,  is  being  prepare*!.  The  cards 
tor  the  sections  of  bibllograjiliy  (including  periodicals,  pliilos- 
opby,  religion),  history  (including  biography),  and  Enjiilish  liter- 
ature are  already  completed  and  are  accessible  to  the  readers. 

The  Lil)rary  now  numbers  sixty-three  thousand  volumes.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ending  July  31,  1901,  there  were  added  10,979  vol- 
ume:'. Of  these,  2,571  were  by  gift,  the  most  notable  being 
five  hundred  volumes  from  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Stanford  ;  one  hun- 
dred volumes  from  President  Jordan;  many  valuable  periodicala 
in  biology  arid  railway  science  from  Mr,  Timothy  Hopkins.  Two 
hun<lred  dollars  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  G.  Lathrop  for  the 
purchase  of  books  relating  to  California. 

The  Library  w>ntains  the  following  special  collections: 

The  Timothy  Hopkins  Railway  Library  of  six  thousand  vol- 
umes. This  collection  is  unusually  rich  in  niaterialfor  the  study 
of  the  early  history  of  railways  in  Europe  and  America,  and  the 
donor  has  made  provision  for  the  maintenance  and  increatie  of 
the  collection.     A  catalogue  of  the  library  has  been  published. 

The  Thomas  W.  .Stanford  Australasian  Library  of  several  thou- 
sand volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Australasia. 

The  Hildebrand  Library,  consisting  mainly  of  works  on  Ger- 
manic Philology  and  Literature  collected  by  the  late  Professor 
Hildebrand  of  Leipsic. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Library,  various  large  collections 
within  reach  are  available  for  reference,  including  the  Free  Pub- 
lic, Mechanics'  Institute,  Mercantile,  and  Other  libraries  in  San 
Francisco.  Tliere  are  also  at  the  Hniversity  several  private 
libraries  (o  which  advanced  students  have  access.  Notable  among 
these  ie  Dr.  ftranner's  Geological  Library,  a  list  of  perioilicals 
in  which  has  been  added  to  the  University  Library  catalogue. 
CorasB  IN  BiHLiooRAeHV 

General  Biblit^raphy.— The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  prac- 
tical aid  to  students  in  the  preparation  of  Bibliographies-  Bib- 
iographiciil  method,  the  biblti^ruphies  of  special  subjects,  and 
ihe  principal  books  of  reference  will  be  discussed  and  individual 
work  carried  out  under  direction  in  the  University  Library. 

1  kr..  Id  MtnetUr  (Dodqb) 


LELAND  STANFORD  JUNIOR  MUSEUM 


Haskv  C.  Peterson,  Ctirator. 
Edwin  Alonzu  Aubtis,  AEHiatant  Curator. 
D.tKiBi,  VoRHRRfl  XoLAND,  Asaiatunt,  (Jraphic  Arts. 
Gburqi:  :ii,ADe,  Robkrt  Godivin,  BcNEEnii  Sabati,  Museum  Aa- 
siatniits. 

In  IH80.  Lelnnd  St.infunl,  Jr.,  then  eleven  venrH  of  age,  nc- 
coinpanieU  his  parents  on  a  trip  throngh  Buiope.  During  this 
journey  he  purchased  nienienloes  of  tlie  varioUB  placea  visited — 
at  tirat  merely  with  the  object  of  having  a  colieirtion  to  recall  the 
p lea.su rea  of  hia  European  trip.  Later  he  became  ambilloiis  to 
liruaden  hia  collection,  ami  in  1883,  on  a  second  trip  to  Europe, 
found  op|)Ortunity  to  pursue  Bj'Bteniaticatly  his  ardiffiological  re- 
aeurdiee  and  acquisitions,  with  the  idea  of  Qnally  ealatiliahing  a 
great  niUBeum.  The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Mcsrum  was  de- 
signed by  Mrs.  Stanfonl  aa  a  memorial  to  perpetuate  thia  idea, 
and  tlie  large  and  valuable  additions  to  the  original  collection  are 
mainly  her  gift  to  the  Museum. 

Tlie  collection  made  liy  Lcland  ^Jtanford,  Jr.,  between  IKSO  and 
I.S84,  has  been  placed  In  two  rooms  (A  and  B),  and  in  room  A  hia 
own  arrangement  is  reproduced  in  every  detail,  including  all  the 
laliels  written  by  himself.  This  collection  was  gathered,  ar- 
ranged, an<l  oatalt^ued  by  Leiand  himself  before  his  fourteentb 
year.  In  the  room  adjoining  (B)  are  found  many  interesting  me- 
mentoes of  his  early  life.  Here  also  is  the  last  ciillection  made 
by  him  prior  to  hie  demise  at  Florence.  Italy,  March  13,  1884. 
These  two  rooms  are  especially  rich  in  Egyptian  bronzea,  Tana- 
gra  Figurinee,  Greek  and  Roman  glass,  armor,  moaaica,  Sevres 
and  Dresden  ware,  etc. 

The  Memorial  room  (O)  wau  designed  to  contain  the  many  per- 
sonal mementi>es  of  Senator  and  Mra.  Stanford.  Here  are  found 
ancestral  portraits  of  the  Stanford  and  Lathrop  families;  two  cases 
ik-voted  to  the  Grant  family  collection;  racing  trophies;  Muy- 
hridge's  first  photographs  of  "Animalnin  Motion,"  and  snbae- 
ipient  works;  the  "  Last  Spike,'"  and  other  historical  relics  of  the 
Central  PaciQc  Railroad.    To  Mrs.  Stanford  is  due  the  large 
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asBortmentof  beautiful  mfel«ce— Point,  Alen  ton, Chan  tilly.lhidi- 
esse,  Honiton,  Valenciennea,  and  others,  also  rare  India  shnwiB, 
fans,  Worth  dreesea,  antique  jewelry,  and  European  souvenirs. 

The  Di  ^esnola  Collection  (rooms  C  and  E)  contains  five  thou- 
sand pieceB  of  Greek  and  Roman  pottery  and  f^lasa  from  the  Island 
of  Cyprus,  and  next  to  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New 
York  the  largest  collection  in  the  world.  A  portion  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  material  recently  gathered  by  Mrs.  Stanford  has  been 
placed  on  view  in  room  D.  It  includes  rare  iridescent  glaeH,  Etrus- 
can vaeee,  Roman  lamps,  sculptured  marhte  heads,  and  bati-rvliefs 
of  the  first  century.  The  Pompeian  and  Venetian  cases  are  being 
arranged  as  fast  as  the  articles  arrive  from  Europie. 

RoiiniB  F,  G,  and  H  will  be  devot«d exclusively  toEg^'ptianand 
kindred  collections  and,  when  all  the  material  is  installed,  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  collections  in  America.  It  is  especially  com- 
plete in  iiiummies,  sarcophagi,  roaponders,  scarabs,  beads,  amu- 
lets, pottery,  and  mummy  cloth  cmbroideriee,  the  latter  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins.  Dr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  and  Mr.  H. 
W.  Retou-Karr  are  represented  by  several  cases  of  valuable  ma- 
terial. Mrs.  Anna  Luthrop  Hewea  alao  presented  a  Inrge  collec- 
tion of  varied  and  valuable  objects.  Among  the  recent  additions 
(room  H)  may  be  mentioned  the  famous  Kyticas  Collection  of 
veritable  Egyptian  antiquities,  embroideries,  beads,  Palestine 
costumes,  rare  Sudanese  and  Bisherin  armor,  etc.,  all  tlie  gift  of 
Mrs.  Stanford. 

The  American  Collection  (I)  ia  made  up  of  mound  relics,  Indian 
baakets,  utensils,  Alaskan  canoes,  totem  poles,  etc.  Iq  this  room 
is  also  a  display  of  material  of  the  atone  age,  purchased  by  Mrs. 
Stanford  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

The  Corean  Collection  (room  J),  the  gift  of  Mr.  Timothy  Hop 
kins,  contains  costumes,  household  goods,  cabinets,  screens,  etc. 
Mr.  Hopkins  has  also  placed  in  the  Museum  a  collection  of  an- 
cient and  modern  coins  and  medals. 

In  the  Cliinese  and  Japanese  room  (K)  there  isarich  collection 
of  bronzes,  arms,  chinn,  lactguer,  cabinets,  musical  instruments, 
and  specimens  of  wood  carving,  including  the  imperial  bed-rootn 
set,  a  marvel  in  wood  carving  and  inlaid  work. 

The  Fine  Arts  Colleclions  (rooms  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U,  and  V)  have 
been  gathered  mainly  by  Mre.  Stanford,  many  new  additioiix 
having  bei-n  nindu  during  the  past  \eiir.  A  very  full  exhibit  of 
popies  of  the  old  mastera,  especially  Madonnas,  baa  Just  been  hung 
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in  room  U,  while  in  room  T  will  be  found  the  tamoua  Ford  Col- 
lection of  California  Mission  paintintitB,  twenty-four  in  number. 
At  the  preeeul  time  there  are  over  five  hundred  paintings  in  the 
Museum,  including  pictures  by  Meissonier,  Bouvier,  Bonnat, 
Bichter,  Carol  11  s-Dii ran,  Van  Wyck,  Bierstadt,  Ch.  T.andelle, 
Courtoie,  Plot,  Munier,  Brozik,  Bicci,  Mazonni,  Keith,  Hill,  Chas. 
Nahl,  and  many  others.  The  Anna  Lathrop  Hewes  collection  of 
piiintings,  statuary,  mosaic,  etc.,  and  a  collection  of  pictures  in 
oil  and  water  colors  presented  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Welton  Stan- 
ford, of  Australia,  are  also  noteworthy.  The  ceramics  collected 
by  Mrs.  Stanford  include  Sevres,  Dresden,  Hoyal  Berlin,  Persian, 
Pompadour  crystal,  Buliemian,  and  numerous  other  wares. 

In  the  Natural  History  department,  temporarily  placed  in  room 
X,  there  is  a  large  collection  of  birds'  eggs  and  skins,  donated  by 
the  late  Thomas  Flint,  of  San  Francisco.  With  them  is  a  collec- 
tion of  mounted  mammals,  the  most  important  being  a  series  of 
the  fur  seals  of  the  Pribitof  Islands,  presented  by  President 
Jordan. 

The  Stanford  Historical  Collection  is  now  being  gathered,  and 
is  for  the  present  installed  in  room  S.  Articles  especially  desired 
are  photographs  of  University  life  and  incidents  from  1887  to 
date;  also  lithographs,  illustrations,  press  clippings,  aoiivenirg, 
etc.  To  Mr.  F.  W.  Covey  is  due  the  formation  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm  exhibit,  which,  when  completed,  will  prove  of  special 
value  to  all  interested  in  blooded  stock.  At  present  it  is  placed 
in  the  Stanford  room,  and  contains  many  photographs,  oil  paint- 
ings, etc.,  of  celebrated  horses;  mounted  skeletons  of  Occident, 
Electioneer,  and  Palo  Alto;  the  greatest  and  last  of  the  high- 
wheeled  sulkies ;  as  well  as  other  articles  associated  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Stock  Farm. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Wells,  Targo  &  Co.,  all  gifts  intended 
for  the  Museum  will  be  transported  free  of  charge  over  their  lines 
if  aihlreased  to  The  Curator,  Leiand  Stanford  Junior  Museum, 
Stanford  University,  California. 


THE  MEMORIAL  CHURCH 


The  Bev.  R.  Hkbkb  Nkwton,  D.  D.,  MiniMer. 
Mr.  Artrl'r  L.  Scott  Brook,  Organist. 

Tbe  Memorial  Church,  begun  in  1899,  will  be  dedicated  in 
September,  1902.  The  building  etanda  ia  the  center  of  the  inner 
(liiHdrangle  group  facing  the  main  entrance.  It  is  of  modified 
Mooriaii  and  Romanesque  architecture,  and  is  bnilt  in  the  form  of 
a  crosB  with  rounded  ende.  It  ie  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in 
length,  through  vestibule,  nave,  and  apee,  and  one  hundred  and 
Bfty-six  feet  in  width,  through  transept.  The  four  gables  of  nave, 
transept  wingH,  and  apee  are  united  by  a  twelve-aided  belfry 
tower,  whose  spire  rises  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  ninety 
feet.  Kxteriorly  the  tower  is  flanked  upon  the  four  corners  by 
turretH  rising  from  the  angle  between  the  gables.  It  ia  engirdled 
at  the  base  by  an  outside  gallery,  and  is  strengthened  by  an 
effective  use  of  the  flying- buttress.  The  tower  contains  the  clock 
with  ils  four  faces,  a  chime  of  four  bellSi  and  twenty-four  pic- 
torial windows.  The  Church  is  built  of  buff  sandstone,  rough- 
bewn  on  the  outside,  with  (ooled  face  on  the  inside,  relieve<l  by 
elaborate  carved  designs  and  fifteenth  century  mosaics  of  great 
beauty.  The  features  of  tlie  apse  are  the  marble  altar  with  its 
candelabra,  life-size  marble  figures,  and  bas-relief  of  Rubens' 
painting  of  "The  Entombment,"  the  three  great  stained-glass  win- 
dows, the  marble  statues  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  the  mosuic 
pictures  covering  the  entire  wall  surface.  Directly  over  the  altar 
is  a  reproduction,  in  mosaic,  of  Cosiml  Rosselti's  "Last  Supper," 
from  the  Sistine  Chapel  at  Rome.  To  the  right  and  left,  running 
to  the  arch  of  the  apse,  are  long  panels,  a  gloria  dei  angrli,  sur- 
mounted by  reproductions,  in  mosaic,  of  Michael  Angelo's  proph- 
ets. The  cove  ceiling,  spHnglng  from  the  crown  of  the  great 
arches,  is  also  done  in  mosaic  representing  angels  with  trumpets. 
This  cove-ceiling  narrows  to  a  thirty -two-foot  open  circle,  and 
through  this  ia  seen  the  frescoed  ceiling  of  the  true  dome,  one 
hundred  and  six  feet  above  the  floor.  The  nineteen  large  stained 
glass  windowB  of  nave,  transept,  and  apse,  in  a  series  of  beautiful 
deaigas,  illustrate  the  life  of  Christ.    Abov^  ())9  organ  gallery  a 
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a  great  rosette  window  with  the  Chriat  child  as  a  center  picture. 
The  organ,  of  forty-eix  Htope  and  nearly  three  thousand  pipes,  is 
placed  in  the  gallery  over  the  vestibule.  The  seating  capacity  of 
the  Church,  including  galleries,  is  about  seventeen  hundred. 

Thk  t;Nivi!i.ajTY  Chapel 

The  following  is  the  list  of  speakers  and  subjects  in  the  Univer- 

sity  Chapel,  Sunday  mornings  at  eleven  o'clock,  From  April,  1901, 

to  April,  1902: 

Tiie  Kev.   Geohgb   B.    Smvth,   D.   D.,   President  of  the   Anglo- 

Chineae  College,   t'lichau,  China— rA<  Aimi  of  Cliriitiaa 

Minion»  in  China. 
The  Rev.  Alfhed  Bavlev,  Oakland— rjie  Scienre  of  Saintlineti. 
The  Rev.  Edward  Lahbk  Parsons,  San  Mateo— The   Victory  of 

Job. 
The  Rev.  William  H.  Grebnburg,  Ph.  I).,  Sacrumento— IfAaf  ii 

Righteoutiuii'! 
Professor  Rcht  Esrss  Howard — /.  A  Sane  AUiludr.     S.  Intpira- 

tivn.     S.  A  Man't  Right  to  Livr  Hii  Own  Life.     4-   The  Srat 

of  Authority  in  Beligion. 
The  Rev.  Joa.s-  K.  McJ-eas,  D.  U.,  Oakland— n<  Baiii  of  Char- 

The  Rev.  Asa  Sbvbrancb  Fiskb,  D.  D.,  Washington,  D.  C.—Tht 

Heritage  of  the  Ttcatlielk  Century. 
President  David  Starr  Jordan — The  Clean  Life. 
Professor  Ari.ey  B.  Snow — Kept  from  the  L'vil. 
The  Bev.  Williau  M.  Gbosvkmor,  U.  D.,  New  York  City— TAe 

Divine  Interference  in  tinman  Life. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Thouab  U,  Dwdlbv,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Kentucky— 

Saving  Faith. 
The  Rev.  Raymond  0.  Brooks,  Oii.klwf.1— The Si/uiphony  of  Ckar- 

The  Rabbi  .Iacou  Voorsakqbr,  D.  I),,  San   Francisi-o  —  C<tm<r- 

ttonei  of  Social  Life. 
ProtesHor  Edwin  Diller  Starbpck- //<  that  Climbeth  up  Sojm 

Other  Way. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Sidney  C.  Pabtridue,  II.   II.,   Bishop  oi    Kyoto, 

Japan — Chrittian  Probltmi  in  Japan. 
Profeasor  Jobn   J.  Haij<ey  —  I.   Thnnttgiring.     S.   The  Hearenly 

Dr.  Orbin  Leslie  Elliott— rft<  Life  Eternal. 
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Professor  Ravhonu   Macdosald   Aldes  — /.  Christmas   fkrmoti. 

t.   rni/ying  of  Life. 
Professor  K.  R.  Lloyd,  Pacific  TlicoI<^k'al  Seminary,  Oakland— 

Jr$'iii  the  Servant  of  Men. 
Dr.  F.  B.  Vroo«an,  San  Franoisco— T/ie  BeUgiout  Prograinme  •■/ 

the  S'rii:  Century. 
President  John  IIenrt  Bakbows,  IX.  D.,  Oberlin  College — Tlu 

Lord' I  Prayer. 
ProteBBOr  AuouaTCit  Tabkr  Murray —  Worthip. 

Tlie  Rev.  Jambs  F.  Jknsbbs,  Palo  Alto— 77kr  Significance  of  Mnn. 
Tlie  Rev.  John  Hkmpiuli.,  1).  T).,  Snn  Francisco — Some  Charae- 

t/riitic»  of  Our  Timet, 
Tlie  Rev.  K.  B.  W.  (Iallwrv,  Menlo  Park- rft«  JUural  Life. 
Professor  Georok  M.  Stratton,  University  oI  California — Ah  Ec- 

vhUionitft  Drfeuie  of  Sin. 
The  Rev.  Bradford  Lkavitt,   San   Francisco  —  TA*  Kernel   and 

the  II iiak  of  Religion. 
The  Rev.  William  A.  Brewer,  San  Mateo— rA«  Mighty  Tru  Yean. 

Bat-calaureate  Sermon— May  26,  1901 
Tlie  Rev.  Bradford   Lbavitt,   San   Francisco —TAe   Povjer  of  n 

Ureal  Hope. 


UNIVERSITY  LECTURES,  ETC. 


Univkbsitv  Lectcrkb 
Public  lectures  on  eubjects  of  general  interest,  bv  memlKrs  of 

tlie  Faculty  or  by  persons  invited  from  abroad,  are  given  in  the 
Cliapel,  usually  on  Tuesday  evenings.     The  following  is  the  list 
of  Bucli  lectures  for  the  calendar  year  ending  April,  1902; 
The  Hon.  Whitblaw  Rrid,  New  York — Univeriitg  TejuUneUi  in 

President  William  Jewbtt  Tcckek,  LL.  D.,  Dartmouth  College — 

The  Reeival  of  the  Spirit  0/  Ltaniiiig, 
The  Rev.  Father  McLoduulin,  New  York— BaHarf  liuiic  of  the 

Sriliih  Iilei. 
President  David  Starr  Jordan — 1.  Student  Idraig  and  PuTjmiei. 

■2.  Japan,  illustrated  with  lantern  slideB.     S.  Agatiii. 
Professor    Henry  AIobde- Stephens,  Cornell   University — Amtr- 

ica'i  Religion — the  School. 
Professor    Babhribo  Dean,  Columbia  University — A  NataraltMt 

in  Japan  and  the  Philippine),  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 
The  Rev.  Professor  Thouab  J,  Shaha.s,  1).  D.,  Catholic  UnivereitJ' 

of  America — Ideali$m  in  Education. 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Mkrbiau,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 

Washington, D.  C.—The  Glacier$  oj  AUaka,  illuBtrated  with 

lantern  elides. 
Dr.  Alice  R.  Condit,  Oakland— The  Philippinei,  illustrated  with 

lantern  slides. 
Professor  James  Parker  Hall — A  Study  of  the  Recent  Tniular 

Deciiiont  of  tht  United  Stalei  Supreme  CouH. 
Mr.  Ernest  F.  Fbnollosa,  Boston — The  Five  Periodt  of  Japanete 

Art. 
Dr.  WiLLiAK  H.  Tolman,  Secretary  of  the  League  for  Social  Ser- 
vice, New  York — Village  and  City  Improeement  ProbUmi, 

illUHtrated  with  lantern  slideB. 
Professor  Richard  Theodore  Ely,  University  of  Wisconsin — The 

Comi)ig  City. 
Mr.  Ernest  Fox,  England — Cooperative  Lunch  Clubt. 


Iii6  tliiivereity  Lectures,  Ktu. 

Mr.  Lbe  Ehkrso.s  Bamskit — Pi'Iei;t  Readinga  from  the  Merchant 

or  Veniie. 
Profeaaor    JIenrv  Winch khtkr  UoLifK— O.r/ord    Unittrtity,   illiie- 

tratcd  with  lantern  slides. 
Mr.  Sasidel  Swavzk  Skwahd,  Jr.— Slwd^iil  Lift  at  Oxford. 
Mr.  S.  ARrHTK  Ki.iG,  London — Readings  from  Hamlet. 
Mr.  lIowAMU  KvLB,  New  York— .Val/iaii  Hale,  lite  College  Man. 
ProfesHor!-  Ai'ciiHTi-s  Tabbb  Mirriv  niid  Henrv  Rtxb-ki.n  FArR- 

CLour.H — The  Aiitigniie  ••/ Suphuclei. 
Dr.  IlEMURirK  ML'li.sr,  AiiiliHs-Hilor  of  the  Orange  Free  State  to 

Holland,   iiiid   Commander   Snvmak,   of   the  Orange    Fri« 

Stall— r/i(  H'ariii  llie  Tranteanl. 
Mr.  Kdwarh  Ukrwick,  Monterey— TAe  Emancipation  of  Ike  Ilu- 

mnn  Soul. 
The  Itt.  Rev.  C.  H.  Brmt,  Bishoi.of  the  Philippines— .Ve,,,M  o»d 

i-:„di. 

[>r.  Edward  Waldo  Emehs  'S—IIeiiri/  David  Tkortau. 


Profeffwr  Auolimi  Miller,  University  of  Chicago — Five  lecture.= 
on  Ti'iista;  I.  Tht  Trutt  Problem,  t.  The  Cate  fot  the 
Tfiul'.  3.  The  Caie  of  the  People  Againtt  ikt  TnisU.  i. 
Monopotii.     6,  lieniedieK. 

['rofesBor  Padl  .S.  Rkinscii,  tTnivereity  of  Wisconsin --Four  lec- 
tures on  llif  Motives  and  Metliods  of  Modern  Colonial  Ei- 
jiansion :  /.  The  Kew  Imperialitm.  t.  The  Opening  of 
China.  ■>.  The  Meeting  of  the  Orient  and  Occident  and  fit 
Iiijliience 'in  Wurld  Politio.     4-   The Kipantion  of  Ruftia. 

MusrcAL  Ubcitals.  Etc. 

1.  F'rofeseor,s  Mackice  L.  Driver  and  Lodib  W.  Webr. 

2.  Mr.  Arthur  Fickkshi'Iiek,  .Mrii.  Carrie  Bbown  Dextbr,  Mixs 

Maui>  1''ay,  and  oCliers, 

3.  Concert,  by  the  Koyal  Italian  Band. 

4.  Presentaiion  of  Gilhcrt  and  Sullivan's  Pirates  of  Penxance, 

under  the  Uireclion  of  Mr.  UyviB  W.  Wkks. 

-'(.  Concert,  by  the  Cliicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 

ti.  Complimentary  Concert,  by  the  Choir  of  the  Mormon  Taber- 
nacle, .Salt  r..ake  City. 

7.  Violin  Recital,  by  Miss  Leonora  Jackson. 

8.  Sonn  Recital,  by  Mnie.  Emma  Nevada,  assisted  by  M.  Leon 

MoBBAU. 
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9.  Prenentatiui)  of  tlie  Aniigone  of  Sophocles,  in  the  original  Greek 

and    witli   Meiidelssolui'H  music,   by  tlie  Department  of 

Greek.    (April  17,  April  19,  1902.) 

Satdbdav  Tkacrbrb'  Claks 
Tlie  following  lectures  were  given  Saturday  mornings  from  9  to 
11  o'clotk,  Februarj-April,  IM2: 
rebrusry  I.  Instructor  SNRDnEN. —  Teachtr't  and  I'upih'  Aimt  in 

Daily   t¥ork.     Professor  Newcomkr— JfoWftfui  Arnold,  Pott 

and  CriliF. 
February  8.  Instructor  Sneouen — Free  AclivUs  in  Edacaiion. 

Professor    Nkwcoher  — /'aitff   (Jabriel    Roiteiti,    foel    and 

February  15.  AssiBtftnt  I'rofeBSor  Starruck — Tltr  Meaning  of  In- 

fancy.     Profesaor  Sbwlwmkr— ^(/irrf  Tennyi<m,  Poet  Law 

realt  of  the  Victorian  Era. 
Marcli  1.  Asaiatunt  Professor  Stabbucr — Suggestiont  on  the  Com- 
mon Schi/ul   Curriculum.     Profesnor    Anderson  —  What  t'l 

Meant  by  Terming  Broaniing  a  Prgckuiogieal  Port. 
Marcli  8.  AHsistant  Profossor  f?TARBii.'K — Preparation  for   Man- 

kood.     Professor  A-vderbon — Sriiioiiing  at  a  Dramatic  Poet. 
March  15.  Assistant   Professor   SrABercK  —  Old   Age.      Professor 

Anokhson— Browning  an  a  Lyric  Poet. 
Marcli  22.  Aiisi^tant  Thompson — Drill  in  Educatiirn.    President 

Jordan — Moremenli  in  Higher  Kducation. 
March  29.  Assistntit  Thompson.— Hie  Ediicaliun  of  the  Feeling*. 

Assistant   Professor   Alokn. — The  Tenny»onian»:    William 

Watson  and  Stephen  Phillip'. 
Aprils.  Assistant  Mc.Mamh  —  Local   Ilittory   in   the   Elementary 

School.     Aasistiint  Profej.fior  ki.uan—The  Poeti  of  Virility: 

lindgard  Kipling  and  If.  K.  Henley. 
April  12.  Assistant  McManis. — Hittiiry  in  the  Grammar  Grade*. 

Assistant   Professor    Ai.d..:s  —  The    ImpreittoniHt  :      John 

Dacidton  and  Arthur  Symoni. 
April  Itt.  Instructor  f^NBDDEN — Applii'alii^n  of  Ideai  by  the  Papil, 

.Issislant  Professor  Aldkn — The  Poeti  of  the  Celtic  Revival. 
April  2li.  Instructor   ij.vKOOitN — Organization    of    t}ie     Recitation. 

PreKident  Jordan — .^^iti<>i:. 

Commencement  Aiidress — May  29,  1901 
Professor  Geurub  AIanh  UKiiARUHO-v—nc  Gutptluf  Work. 


15S  University  Lectures,  Etc. 

McKintey  Memorial  Servicee — September  19,  1901 
Invocation  and  service,  conducted  by  tbe  Bsv.  D.  Cfiarles 
GARONiiB;  music,  led  hy  Mr.  J.  J.  MoRitia;  singing  of  Tennyson's 
"Crossing  tlie  Bar,"  by  Dr.  Gbobob  B.  Littlb;  reading  of  Whit- 
man's "O,  Captain,  My  Captain,"  hy  Instructor  Lbb  Emerson 
B*bsett;  addresses  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  Professor 
John  J.  IIalsbv,  and  Mr.  Llovd  Eluott  Habtbr. 

n  Celeliration  of  tlie  Tenth  Anniversary  of  tlie 

University— October  I,  1901 

misted  of  chorus  music  led  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Morbis; 
the  reading  of  extraclH  from  Senator  Stanford's  address  at  the 
opening  ol  the  University,  by  Professor  Stillman,  and  from  Pres- 
ident Jordan's  inaugural  address,  by  Professor  Andsrsoni  an 
original  {loem,  "  After  Ten  Years,"  by  Instructor  William  Jon- 
athan Kbhuo;  the  reading  of  an  article  on  "  The  Cornell  Colony 
at  Palo  Alto,"  published  in  the  Cvnull  Magazine  for  Decen]l>er, 
18!11,  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Coit  Elliott;  and  an  address  by  the  Rev. 
RoHKRT  Mackknzib,  D.  D.,  of  San  Francisco. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  DEBATES 

InTERCOLLBQCATIC    DliB.ITE 

An  Interl'oixkoiatb  Debate,  under  the  auspices  of  the  AsBO- 
ciated  lituilenta  of  the  University  of  California  and  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University,  ie  held  in  San  Franciaeo  in  April  of 
each  year.  Tlie  San  Francisco  Kiaminn  has  ofTered  a  prize  cup 
to  the  University  wliich  shall  first  win  tliree  debates,  beginning 
with  1-)9R.  Mr.  James  Moffitt.oi  Oakland,  haa.since  1899, offered 
an  annual  pri7.e  of  $20()  to  the  speukers  on  the  winning  side. 

Question  for  U)02;  "Rttolved,  That  the  Southern  States  should 
grant  tlie  suffrage  to  the  negro  in  accordance  with  the  Epirit  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment;  provided,  thnt  all  question  of  the 
constitutionality  of  tlie  negative's  position  be  excluded." 

Stanford  contestants:  Messrs.  Herbert  Cot-FIN  Jokes,  Geobob 
Wahiiisutom  Lbibtheh,  and  Fletcher  Bernard  Waoner. 
Cahhot  Debatib 

The  Caknot  Mkoal,  for  individual  excellence  in  public  speak- 
ing, given  annnally  (beginning  189j)  by  the  Baron  de  Coubertin, 
in  honor  of  the  late  President  Sadi-Carnot,  of  France,  is  com- 
peted for  by  three  representatives  each  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University.  The  debate 
must  he  upon  some  topic  connected  with  con  tern  porarjr  French 
liolitical  affairs,  and  is  held  in  February,  at  each  University  in 
alternate  years. 

tjuestion  for  1902:  "Rttolvid,  That  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  should  Ite  elected  by  direct  vot«  of  the  people." 

Stanford  contestants:  Messrs.  Hebbert  Coffin  Jones,  Edwabd 
Wai.teb  Bice,  and  Fletcber  Bernard  Waoher. 
Wabhinotos  Debate 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  students  of 
the  University  of  Washington  and  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
Univerwity  providing  for  two  annual  debates,  the  first  to  be  at 
Stanford,  May  2,  1902,  the  second  nt  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton at  some  future  date  to  be  agreed  upon.  The  question  for  de- 
bute, in  1902,  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Intercollegiate  Debate 
between  Stanford  and  the  University  of  California. 

Stanford  contestants :  MesBrs.  Leon  L.  Loofhocbow,  £dward 
Walter  Rice,  and  Ovio  Herbert  Ritteh. 


UNIVERSITY  ASSOCIATIONS 


Philological  Abbociation 


Profpssor  Johs  Eksst  Matzkk,  Prtiidtnt. 
AaaiHtiint  I'rofeBaor  Pibkrb  Jobbph  Frein,  Secretary. 

The  Umvkrbitv  Phildlouical  Abbociation  was  organized  Sep- 
teiiil>er  17,  1892,  fur  the  purpose  of  rending  and  dieciiaaing  the  re- 
Bulta  of  fii:ientific  i  n  vest  ig  a  lions  in  language  and  literature.  The 
niemberHhip  consists  of  tlie  instructors  and  advanced  students  in 
the  different  language  departmenta  in  the  University.  Tlie  r^ 
iilar  time  of  meeting  is  the  last  Thursday  of  each  academic  month, 
at  2:30  p.  ni,  Tlie  following  papers  were  preaented  during  tlie 
(.'ulendar  year  ending  April,  1902: 
April  25,1901.    ProfeBsor.  Johs   Ebkbt  Matzkk— The  Earlittt 

French  Translation  o/  Botlhiui. 
May  17.  Profeasor  Julius  Gokhbl — Tht  Authenlicitg  of  Qoelhe'i 
Lrn'nheiin    Siinge.      Professor   Brnbbt    Moxdbll    Pbasb — 
The  Aulhtnticiin  of  the  Greeting  in  Cictro't  LetUn  ad  AUi- 

September  2S.  Aaaociate  ProfesBor  Oliver  Martik  Joh.veton — 
The  Fountain  Epiiode  in  Chr/lien  rfe  Troiet. 

October  31.  Professor  John  Ernst  Matzkk— TAe  Old  High  Ger- 
man Georgelitd.  Professor  Hbnry  Bpbhton  Faircloi'oh — 
The  Homeric  Sung  and  the-  Rkaptodist'i  Art. 

Novemlwr  21.  Professor  Auot;sTpa  Taber  Mvbray — The  Legend 
of  DaphnU.  Dr.  Hksjamih  Oliver  Fobtbr — Marginalia  to 
Shorty's  Horace. 

December  19.  Assintant  Professor  Colbbbt  Sbablkb — The  Leodilla 
Kpiiode  in  Boiardo's  Orlando  Inammorato. 

Janiiury  ao,  1902.  Professor  Ewald  KlUobu — Skinner't  Etymolog- 
icon  Linguae  Anglicanae.  .Associate  Professor  Oliver  Mab- 
Tix  Johnston— ii;Hn,  La,  Lei,  as  Puiitt  Form*  of  Address 
in  Italian. 

March  r>.  Professor  Ebkbrt  Mo.ndeli.  Peasb— PAe  Significance  of 
the  Vocative  of  AddrtKn  in  Horace.  ProfesBor  John  Eknst 
MAT;tKK — St.  George  as  an  Active  Figure  in  Medimal  Tra- 
ditioiu. 
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March  28,  Assistant  Prolesaor  Marathon  Montrohb  Kahbby- 

Shall  verttii  Will. 
April   :M.  Professor  Jdlius   Goerbl — Fault   an    a     Document 

Qoetht't  Inntr  Lift. 


The  Science  \m 
Professor  RoBBRT  Rdciar  ALi.ABniCE,  I'mident. 
Associate  Professor  Frask  Mack  McFarland,   Virr-Pretidtnl. 
Associate  Professor  John  Flbbher  Nkwbom,  Secrttary. 

The  Science  Association  was  organized  January  17,  1804. 
Original  investigations  and  papers  of  general  interest  on  scieiiliAc 
topics  are  presented  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  papers  were  read  before  the  Associiition  between 
September,  1901,  and  April,  lii02: 
Professor  William  ReasEtL  Dddlby — Huggttted  Correipondriiciei 

betwien   the  Cuaat  Ranget   of  California  and   the   Japaneie 

Archipelago. 
Assistant  Professor  Harold  Heath — Thf  Origin  of  the  Seginfntfd 

Animah. 
President   David  (^tabr  Jordan — The   Geographical   Di4trihiilivn 

of  Fiihet. 
Professor  Olivbb  Peebles  Jenkins — The  Hate  of  the  Kervou*  Im- 

Professor  Vernon  LrsiAN  KKi.Loiiii — Varialion  in  AnimaU  and  lit 

Signifit:anee. 
Auistant  Professor  Edwin  Diller  Starhdck — Stx  Tendenritt  at 

Shown  by  Pii/chophyiin. 


The  Hoiikins  Laboratory 


i.  Bmbryology.— Offered  to  thoae  who  have  had  the  equivt 
of  the  cooree  in  General  Zoology.  It  la  devoleit  principally 
study  o(  the  development  of  vertebratex.     Attetitian  ii>  give: 

nhryologiciU  technu]Uu,  anch  as  the  preparation  of  surface  v 


ind  of  Heriul  aectiona. 


{Paic 


T# 


6.  Comparative  Horpbology  and  Histology  of  the  Nen 
System  and  Sense  Organs. — Open  to  all  students  iicquninted  i 

cleineiilnry  litMtiilogical  technique.  It  L-onaista  of  tbrei^  lei-li 
p<.>r  week,  Hucotnpnnied  by  daily  laboratory  work  upon  a.  avru 
invtrti.-hrat«  and  vertebrate  farina.  Profe^aor  McFablisd 
HU]H'rviHeH  the  work  oi  a  limited  number  of  students  deeirin 
liegiii  investigation  along  histological  or  cytologii-al  lines. 

(McFAELXKi 

6.  Advanced  Course  in  Zoology. — Deaigned  for  tho»e  who] 

hail  lit  least  one  year's  work  in  Zoology  or  Physiology,  and  com 
in|;or  more  adviini-ed  studies  in  the  morphology  and  Gla.i si 6 ca 
of  one  or  more  groiijis  of  marine  invertebrates.  Abundnnt  op 
tuiiity  is  given  for  the  i-ollection  and  preeervalion  of  mat* 
under  the  direction  of  the  inRtnictor,  and  students  are  enconra 
to  gnin  in  thif  way  a  wide  general  knowledge  of  marine  forms 

(McFaRL.471] 

7.  General  Ornithology. — Laboratory  work  conaiating  of  p 
tice  in  the  identilication  of  upecimenH  and  preparation  of  stu 
akins;  study  u(  plumage  structuren;  and  diseectionB  to  den 
Htrate  the  groi*s  anatomy  o!  a  typical  bird.  Field  excureiona 
undertaken  to  autvialnt  students  with  the  notes  and  habits  of 
more  common  California  apecies.  Lectures  are  given  on  dif 
billion,  mii^ration,  moult,  elassi  Sea  lion,  and  economic  relation 
binlp.  The  endeavor  is  thus  to  conduct  a  practical  course 
caiwcial  value  to  teachers  in  N'atitre  Study.  Ct^RititiKLi 

Students 
/.   Thvte  Occupyint;  Tnretligatori'  Roonu 
\Vii.i.iAM  Finn  Allkn.  a.  B.,  Stndent  in  Zoology,  University 
A.vTov  JuLii'M  Oaulbon,  A.  B,,  Student  in  Physiology,  Univers 
WesLKY  R.  CoK,  Ph.  D..   Aesistitnt  Professor   of    Compara' 

.\iiatoniy,  Yale  University. 
Phiup  KiNOflNoHTM  UiL.MAN,  A.  B,,  Student  in  Physiology,  \ 
versity. 
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Harold  Hbatr,  Ph.  D.,  Aasiatant  ProtesBor  ot  Zoology,  Leiand 

Slanlord  Junior  University. 
William  Albert  Sbtchkll,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Botany,  Uoiver- 

aity  of  California. 

//.   Tkoie   Taking  Regular  Couriet 
Bancboft,  Fbedbbick  Wolcott,  Student  in  Pliyaiology,  Univer- 
sity. 
Barkan,  Hans,  Student  in  FLyaiology,  University. 
Bromeibld,  Bratricb  Marv  VVabb,  Student  in  Engliah,  Univer- 

Bt'LLOcs,  Nevell  Harris,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  State 

Normal  School,  San  Jose,  California. 
Chabe,  DoHOTny   IIinsdalk,  Student  in  Zoology,  University. 
CoNNELL,  Lpcy  Oba,  Student  in  German,  Univeraity. 
Crambh,  Sophia,  Student  in  German,  Univeraity. 
Ddhkee,  Florence  Ella,  Student  in  Zoology,  Univeraity, 
Faris,  Maroarbt  Sohuers,  Student  in  History,  University. 
Fbr-vald,  Reoinalu  Goonwis,  Student  in  Law,  Univeraity. 
Fbbodbo.n,  A.iiY  Pabrer,  Student  in  English,  University. 
FbUhling,  Abtiidr  Ferdinand,  Student  in  Law,  University. 
GALi.owAr,  Frances  Hanev,  Student  in  Education,  University. 
Oilman,  Mary  Katharine,  Student  in  Economics,  University. 
Hardison,  AtraosTA,  Student  in  English,  University. 
Hart,  Ethei.  Tkbrt,  Student  in  Romanic  Languages,  Univeraity. 
Hatiiorne,  Eleanor  Holli.nuswokth,   Student  in   History,  Uni- 

KoERBER,  Lillib  Loi'iBE,  Student  in  German,  University. 
Lanqneckeb,  Harry  Leslie,  Student  in  Physiology,  University. 
Lee,  Andre  Kdwabu,  Student  in  PUyaiolt^y,  University. 
LooPBocRow,  Leon  I..,  Student  in  Philosophy,  University. 
Lucas,  Harry  Cmfford,  Student  in  law.  University. 
Merriah,  Cyrus  Lincoln,  Student  in  Chemistry,  University. 
Mills,  Helen  Hall,  A.  B.,  Student  in   Entomology,  Univeraity. 
Moore,  Grant  Hathaway,  Student  in  Civil  Engineering,  Univer- 
sity. 
Mbrkbr,  Cbarlrs  Hamilton,  Teacher  in  High  School,  Pacific 

MoRQAN,  WiNiKRED  JuNE,  Oakland. 

Pollock,  Adelaide  Lowry,  Principal  in  Public  Schools,  Seattle, 
Washington. 
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Randolph,  Flora  Atjibrti?!!!,  Student  in  Botany,  Unirei 
Rriui.  Hall  Carlob,  Student  in  Ifttw,  Univereity. 
Smith,  Ovr  Vistos,  Student  in  Economics,  Univeraity. 
ftiRKT,  GiFFOBD  LvNB,  StuUcnt  tn  PliyBiology,  Uaiversit) 
Stkpiirsbos,  Roth  Mii.ucbmt,  Sluileiit  in  (jreek,  Univen 
SiTHRS,  Theodosa  Waters,  a.  B.,  student  in  PhyBiology, 

f-iTHHMAN,  Lko  I.,  Student  in  Chemistry,  University. 
Waonkb,  Fi.ffmiBH  Bernard,  Student  in  History,  Univ*i 
Waitk,  CnARLKS  Edgar.  Student  in  Eponomica,  Universi 
Weiiik,  Harhv  Acou»tl-8,  Student  in  Law.  University. 
Wii.HiiN,  Joseph  Elvrr,  Student  in  English,  Univeraity. 
Yoi'Nci,  Jons  Qdiqlky,  Student  in  Phyaiology,  Univeisiti 

SEBhIOS   OF   1902 

Till!  sesMion  of  1902  will  L"i:iu  Mondny.  June  9th,  the 
cciurBeiif  instruction  cont't'uii.i;  until  July  19th.  lovet 
aii<l  ikdvanced  studentx  >  'v  nrrange  to  continue  tiie 
tlirouKliout  the  eumnier.  A  '  >'cnUr  containing  detailed  i 
tion  i-oneerniiig  tiie  work  of  the  Laboratory  for  1902  may 
on  application  to  the  HegiBtrsr  or  to  the  Directors. 


invttsli^'Htors,   tlie  facililiBa  of  the  Laboratory   are 
All  others  will  be  charged  it  fee  of  twenty-five  dolU: 
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Abbott,  Fern, 

Harvard.  Neb., 

English 

Abbott,  George  Stanley, 

Salinas. 

Civil  Eng. 

Aliramn,  LeRoy, 

Inglewood, 

BoUny 

Adams,  Hprbert  llnrter, 

Palo  Alto, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Alden,  Mary  Estelle, 

Campbell, 

English 

Alder,  Margueritte, 

Redhndi, 

Greek 

Alderman,  Rupert  Lewis, 

Santa  Clara, 

Uw 

Alderson,  Tom  Marie,                  Mayfield, 

Law 

A.  B..  UdW.oi 

AlUire,  Grace  Maud, 

Palo  Alto, 

German 

Allfln,  Ada  Julia, 

Mountain  Vitie, 

Education   - 

Allen,  Cliarles  Partridge,  Jr., 

Denver,  Colo., 

Civil  Eng. 

Allen,  Lily  Burch, 

Palo  Alto, 

Physiology  Sp. 

Amend,  William  A., 

Miffiin,  Okio, 

Education     ■   .  U  . 

Amea,  Edmund  Trowbridge, 

Geology 

Ames,  Kate, 

Napa. 

Education  (?»*!>-. 

Anderson,  Cliloe  Case, 

San  Jou, 

English     I 

Anderson,  Ervin  Leech, 

Wingo.  Ky.. 

Latin 

Anderson,  Henry  Stow, 

Palo  Alto. 

German 

Anderson,  Irving, 

Wallace,  Idaho. 

Geology 

Anderson,  Robert  Van  Vle,-k, 

Menlo  Part, 

English 

Andrews,  Herbert  Morril, 

Newton  Centre.  ifa»t.,  Mech.  Eng. 

Anthony,  Edith  Anne, 

Pacific  Grove. 

Mathematics 

Anthony,  Herbert  William, 

Pacific  Orove, 

Civil  Eng. 

Appleton,  Claude  Rutherford, 

San  Jme, 

English 

Arce,  Louis, 

San  Francitco, 

Civil  Eng. 

Arnold,  Alice  Eugenia, 

Lot  Angela, 

English 

Arnold,  Ralph, 

Palo  Alto, 

Geology 

A.  B.,SlBntor 

Arqu^s,  Franciscu  Luiaa, 

Son  Jow, 

Romanic  L«ng. 

Ashenfelter,  Anna  Bennett, 

Silver  City,  N.  M 

English 

Ashle}',  Florence  Josephine, 

Stockton, 

English 

ABbtoo,  George  Humboldt, 

Palo  Alio,      Electrical  En«-  %. 
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AtliertoD,  Cecelia  Freemaa, 
Atkinson,  Harry  Hunt, 
Atlerbury,  Charles  Delaplam 
Austin,  Artbar  Oswin, 
Austin,  Edwin  Alonio, 
Austin,  Reginald, 
Avery,  Clara  Auriila, 

A.  B.. 
Avery,  XoyeB  Latham, 
Avery,  Paul  W., 
Bacon,  Robert  Harolil, 
Baron,  Sanlord  Lord, 
Bailey,  Elizabeth  Harriet, 

A.B., 

Bailey,  Forrest  Cutter, 

Bailey,  Laura  Cbapin, 
Bailey,  Vivian, 
Bairos,  Manuel  Benjamin, 
Baker,  Charles  Fuller, 

B.  5..Mloblgu 
Baker,  Cleveland  Hall, 
Baker,  Grace  Amelia, 
Balcomb,  Alona, 
Bakumb,  Emily  Lydia, 
Balcomb,  Ernest  Klwell, 
Balcomb,  Murv  Florence, 
Baldwin,  Florence  May, 

A.  B..  P< 
Baldwin,  Grace  Sarali, 
Baldwin,  Leroy  Kingaley, 
Ballagh,  Ernest  Ellsworth, 
Bancroft,  Fr&leric  Wok'ott, 
Bangs,  Edfiar  Hale, 
Bangs,  Mary  Freeman, 
Baiisbach,  Louis  Philip, 
Barber,  William  Burton, 
Barhan,  Hans, 
Barker,  William  Cyrus, 
Barnard,  Jessie  Etizabetb, 
Barnett,  Mary  Amelia, 
Barnhisel,  Clara  Duane, 
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Lateport,  Hi 
Salt  Lake  City,  Vtah, 
e,    Palo  AUo,    Geology  and  Mil 

StofjboM,  Electrical 

San  FraneUeo,  Mining 
San  Joie,       Geoloyr  and  Mi 

Santa  Cmz,  En. 

SlkDfSrd,  1 888. 

Grand  Ftapidt,  Uieh..  Phyaii 

Ogden,  Utah,  ThyaU 

Pnlo  AUo,  Civil 
5a  n  Joit, 

San  Joie,  Eb\ 

Stanlord,  IKH. 

San  Jolt,  Eni 

StkQlonl.  laoi. 

iSaii  Jo$t,  En| 

San  FranctKO,  Eni 

Biggt,  Chetn 

St.  Louit,  Ifo.,  Zoo 

iAsri(iiiUiirBlCGlI.,IS91. 
Oakland, 

Sorrento,  En] 

Menlo  Park,  Education 

Mayjitld,  Eq) 

Menia  Park,  Pliysio 

Mayfield,  Eiiuca 

Palo  Alio,  En| 

imoDB  Coll..  iBOl. 

On  fan's.  His 

Gtmi  FalU,  N.  Y.,  Geo 

Porttrvilk,  Electrical  1 

DtnvcT,  Colo.,  Phyaio: 

Lot  Angelti,  Mechanical  I 

Bottiin,  Man.,  Italian 

Drnver,  Colo.,  1 

AJaTnida,  Geo' 

Sail  Frantiteo,  Phyaiol 

Salt  Latt  City,  Utah,        Geo! 

Chieo,  Hir 

Santa  Rota,  Zoo 

Palo  Alto,  Gen 
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BornhiBel,  Walter  Benedict, 
Barohouae,  Mabel, 
Barr,  William  Lawrence, 
Barrett,  Annie, 
Barrett,  Gertrude  M., 
Barrett,  Richard  Damon, 
Barrett,  Richard  Watte, 
Bartell,  Max  John, 
Bartlett,  Pearl  Muriel, 
Barton,  George  Caetle, 
Bartruff,  Mary  Macbride, 
Bassett,  Lee  Emerson, 

A  B., 
Batcheller,  Blanche, 
Baum,  Mabel  Helen, 
Baylej,  William,  Jr., 
Beach,  Everett  Charles, 
Beach,  Jeese  Marion, 
Beal,  Jennie  Luelln, 
Beamer,  Muriel  Adelaide, 
Bean,  Jane  Louise, 
Beebe,  Graham  Hughes, 
Beebe,  Lela, 
Beecher,  Flora  Belle, 
Beggs,  Lulu  Mabel, 
Beharrell,  Mary  Maud, 

A.  B.,  Mt. 
Behlow,  Edgar  Augustus, 
Bell,  Harry  Wesley, 
Bell,  Jeaeie  Frances, 
Bell,  Jessie  Newcomb, 
Bell,  Ruby  Green, 
Bennett,  Frank  Waite, 
Bernhard,  George  William, 
Bertheau,  Rudolf  C^ar, 
Berwick,  Edward,  Jr., 
Billings,  Florence  Francts, 

Billings,  William  Elbridge, 
Bird,  May  Frances, 
Bird,  Susan  Frances, 


Son  JoK, 

Law 

WaUmvilU, 

Latin 

Centralui,  Wa$h. 

.,        Economics 

Palo  AUo. 

Latin 

-Ontario, 

Botany 

Htrtnan,  Minn., 

Law 

Edwardi,  Mill., 

LawSi,. 

The  DalUi.  Or., 

Geol.andMin. 

Fallbrook, 

English 

San  Diego, 

Hietory 

Palo  AUo, 

English 

Palo  Alto, 

English 

,  BHDlord,  IMil. 

Santa  Ana,    Romanic  Lang.  Sp. 

Denver,  Colo.. 

toe  AngeUt, 

Chemistry  Sp. 

Collon. 

Physiology  Sp. 

Collon, 

Latin 

Palo  Alto, 

Latin 

Lot  AngeUe, 

Latin 

San  Joie, 

History 

PorUrville, 

Law 

WalionvilU, 

Phyaioltwy 

Santa  Ctui, 

History 

Loe  Qaloe, 

English 

Rtdwood, 

English 

AlllHoa  Coll..  ISM. 

Son  Franciteo. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Ilealdeburg, 

Civil  Eng. 

Palo  Alto, 

Economics 

Santa  Barbara, 

English 

Palo  Alto, 

Zoology 

Phoenix,  Aril., 

Law 

Fretno, 

Electrical  Eng. 

San  Franeiico, 

Law 

Monterey, 

History  Sp. 

Redlamit, 

Latin 

.,St>ntard,  irat 

Concord, 

Law 

Yreka, 

English 

Banning, 

English 
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Birteh,  Fayette, 


Phj'siologr 


Blair,  William  Leeper, 
Blair,  Thomas  Arthur, 
Blake,  Elizabeth  Hughes, 
Blake,  William  Horton, 
Blodget,  Claude  Haymond, 
Boalt,  Gilbert  Denison, 
Bonnell,  Cornelia, 
Bonnell,  John  Keator, 
Bonte,  Harmon  Storer, 
Bootee,  Bertha  Burnliam, 
Boren,  Franit  Henry, 
Borgquist,  Alvin,  Palo  Alio, 

B.  S.,  Ualr.  ot  Uiab,  leVT. 
Borough,  Marie,  San  Franein 

Boulware,  Alexander  Stockton,  Palo  Alio, 
Boulware,  Lucretia,  Palo  Alto, 

Bounds,  Irviti  J.,  Santa  Clara, 

•Bowman,  Larry  MacFarlane,     Delphi,  Ind., 
A.B.StuDfard,  ItOI. 


San  Jote, 
ntord,  lft». 

San  Jacinto,  Kconomice 

San  Jatiiito,  Mathematics 

Palo  Alto,  German  Sp. 
Saiualilo,     Geology  and  MiDinii; 

Baktrtfitld,  £conomic« 

Palermo,  Ian 

Palo  Alio,  Physiology  Sp. 

Palo  Alto,  English 

Satrameiito,  Civil  Bng. 
Salt  Latt  City,  Utah,         English 

San  Bernardino,  EducatioD 


Greek 
Latin 


Boyle,  [lany, 
Boylea,  Edgar  Amos, 
Brackett,  Foster  Ely, 
Bradford,  Cora  May, 
Bradley,  Lester  Goodwin, 
Bradley,  Oliver  U., 
Bragg,  George  Henry,  Jr., 
Braly,  Norman  B., 
Breeden,  Bernard  Myers, 
Breen,  Grace  Marie, 
Breinner,  Luella  May, 
Bremner,  Olney  Edwin, 
Bristol,  Alice  Josephine, 


D.  C, 


English 

Chemistry 
Geol<^y 

Drawing 
San  Diego,  Mechanical  Eng.  Sp. 
Palo  Alto,  Geology 

San  JoKe,  Electrical  Eng. 

Fretno,  Geology  and  Mining 


San  Rafael, 
aridity, 
Wathington, 
Palo  Alio, 


De»  Moinet,  fa.. 
Sail  Juan, 
Santa  Roea, 
Santa  Roia, 
Redwood  City,. 


Britton,  Lewis  Henry,  LaioTtnct, 

BromReld,  Beatrice  Mary  Ware,  San  Mateo, 
Brotlierton,  Theodore  Wiilard,  Lo*  Angele», 
Brower,  Adna  Treat,  San  Jme, 

Brown,  Agnes  Elizabeth,  Palo  Alto, 

•  Work  oomplal«d  BnmnMr,  ISOl. 


Mech.  Eng. 

English  Sp. 
Zoology 
Zooli^y 
English 

English 
English 
Geoli^y 
Electrical  Eng. 
English 
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Brown,  Alice  Mary, 

FhHn, 

Zool<^y 

Brown,  Audrey  Ruth, 

San  Juie, 

Greek 

Brown,  Edna  JeralUine, 

Palo  Atlo^ 

History 

Brown,  Elmer  Allen, 

DavitvilU, 

Law 

Brown,  Frederick  Alien, 

Patadma, 

Phyaiolc^y 

Brown,  Harriett  Henrietta, 

Pato  Alio, 

English 

Brown,  Howell  Chambera, 

Fatndtna, 

Geology 

Brown,  Joaepli  Grant, 

Pah  Alio. 

Physics 

A.  B.,  Stanford,  ISUl. 

Brown,  Mabel  Haughton, 

Palo  Alto, 

English  Sp. 

Brown,  Martha  Jane, 

Santa  Cruz, 

History 

Brownlie,  Charlotte  Wakerley, 

ValUjn, 

English 

Brua,  Elmer  George, 

Rialto, 

Geology 

Bruce,  Charlotte  Elizabeth, 

San  Francitco, 

Latin 

Bruckman,  Grace  Hermanita, 

San  Francineo, 

Phvsics 

Brumback,  Grace  DeMary, 

Ml.  Vernon,  Mn. 

English 

B.  S.,  Usni: 

son  Univ..  1901. 

Brummett,  Raymonde  Burke, 

Steplifui,  Ark., 

Law  .S'p. 

Bryan,  Richard, 

Palo  Alio, 

Economics 

Bubb,  Benjamin  Clarence, 

Mountain  VUui, 

Drawing 

Burch,  James  Kary, 

Stockton, 

Uw  .Sp. 

Burcbam,  David, 

Palo  Ailo, 

Mathematics 

Bnrcham,  John  Samuel, 

Palo  Alto. 

Zoology 

A.  B.pSlaulord.  IMl. 

Burge,  Noel  8., 

Stockton, 

Civil  Eng. 

Burke,  William  Edmund, 

Palo  Alto. 

Burnap,  Christine  Mary, 

Corunadu, 

Chemistry 

Burnett,  William  Wesley, 

Adtlaidt, 

Uw 

Burnliam,  Marie  Sophrene, 

Lot  Angcte; 

English 

Burr,  Lewis  G,, 

Denver,  Colo., 

Electrical  Eng. 

Burrel,  Varina  Jean  net  te. 

San  Jose, 

Education 

Burton,  Clifford  E., 

Sunnyvale, 

Economics 

Bush,  Cijleman  Hall, 

Lot  AngeUi, 

Law 

Bnsh,  Harry  Edward, 

Redding, 

Law 

Butterfield,  Havden  Gearhart, 

Cupertino, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Button,  Ned  Hale, 

San  Ditgo, 

Utin 

Button,  Rell  Samuel, 

San  Diego, 

Mathematics 

Byrne,  Leo  Daniel, 

San  Bernardino, 

Law 

Byxbee,  John  Fletcher,  Jr., 

Palo  Alto, 

Civil  Eng. 

Caglieri,  Victor  Alexander, 

San  Franeiico, 

Physiology 

Caldwell,  Andrew  Arthur, 

San  Jo$e, 

Law 
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San  Franciteo, 

English 

Palo  Alto, 

Ls* 

Palo  Alto, 

English 

Chemawa.  Or., 

Law 

Sauialilo, 

Civil  Eng. 

Palo  Alto, 

Latin 

Tulare, 

Uw 

Redwood  City, 

Geol 

.  and  MiD. 

Caldwell,  Mary  Lucile, 

A.B„B 

•Cameron,  Jainefl  Willum, 
Camp,  Grace  Cleone, 
Campbell,  Donald  Percy, 
Campbell,  Henry  Avery, 
Canniff,  Edith  Alice, 
Cantwell,  Cliarlee  Abraham, 
Carey,  Everett  Pascoe, 

A.  B.,  H»var<l  UdIt.,  IBH:  B.  S..  ISM. 

CftrlBon,  Anton  Julius,  Chicago,  III.,  Physiology 

A.  B.,  AugusUna  Coll..  IHW;  A.  M.,  ItW. 

Carpenter,  Walter  Clyde,  San  Luii  Obitpo,  L*w 

Carr,  Jesse  Douglas,  Salinat,        Mechanical  Eng.  Sp. 

Carter,  Eslella  Pearl, 

Carter,  Rosa  Stagg, 

Gary,  Ivy  Lois, 

Cary,  Luella, 

Case,  Maeon  Nutting, 

Castro,  Mercc'l, 

Cavallaro,  Dominicit  Clifton, 

Cavaaagli,  Angus  Leonard, 

Cliadl)ourne,  Edward  Merrit 

Cliadilock,  Edith  Grace, 

Chamberlin,  Allen  Mortiuiei 

Chambcra,  Genevieve, 

Chandler,  Grace  Lucinda, 

Chandler,  Vlowiird  Kiram, 

Chandon,  Hazel  Kclmyler, 

Chapman,  ISertha  Louise, 

Chapman,  Mildred  Pitkin, 
Charles,  Shirley  Mansfield, 
Chase,  Dorothy  Hinsdale, 

A.  B., 
Childs,  Mabel, 
Christie,  Ralph  Waldo, 

Church,  Lenoir  Campbell, 
Clark,  Charles  Lester, 
Clark,  George  Herbert, 


Palo  Alto, 

Drawing 

San  Diego, 
White  Water 
Scio,  Or., 
Min,uapoU*, 
Mountain  Vi 

PhyBiol<^ 

,  Wit.,           English 

English 

Jfinn.,    Psychology 

eu,.                Law  Sp. 

San  Jote, 

Mathematics 

Rincon, 

PhVBicB 

\\n,  Los  AngeUt, 

Fremo, 
r,      San  Jote, 

San  Jote, 

Civil  Eng. 

Drawing 

Geology  and  Min. 

Romanic  Lang. 

Santa  Paula 
Selma, 
Maryiville. 
Oakland, 
,  3t»iiIort,  leoo. 

English 

Geology  and  Min. 

Drawing  Sp. 

English 

Rivertide, 
Pah  Alto, 
Oregon  City, 

,  Slaurord,  lUi. 

History 

English 

Or.,               Zoology 

Nanito,  la.. 
Cedar  FalU, 

Physiology  Sp. 
la..                     Law 

San  Francit< 
Live  Oak, 

ro,                  Geology 
Electrical  Bng. 

Slorklon, 

Law 
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Clarke,  Oliver  Holraan, 

Fall  River,  Mali 

.,  Phyeiol<^  8p. 

Cleary,  Harriett  Andrewa, 

San  Diego, 

English 

Coming, 

Cline,  J.  Earle, 

Dei  Moinei,  la.. 

Latin 

Clinton.  LynneFoz, 

Salt  Late  City, 

Utah,             Uw 

Cloud,  Rr.y  Walter  Noble  ErncBt,  Rtdwood  City. 

History 

Cochrane,  Marie, 

San  Bernardino, 

Latin 

Cocks,  Bertrand  Richard, 

Palo  Alto, 

Greek 

Coe,  Uarrieoii  Streeter, 

Palo  Alto, 

Geology 

Coe,  Sue  Streeter, 

Palo  Alto, 

Drawing  Sp. 

Coen,  Thomaa  More, 

Ottumma,  la.. 

Economics 

Cotley,  Alexander  Brainard, 

SeatlU,  Wath., 

Education 

Coffin,  BcBsie  Rachel, 

Boulder,  Colo., 

A,  e., 

.  Stftnfom,  IBW. 

Coffin,  Jamea  Gilman, 

Boulder,  Colo., 

Latin 

A.  B., 

,  Staatord.  [SCO. 

Cohn,  Juliua  Benedict, 

Palo  Atto, 

History 

Colberg,  Henry  John, 

Stockton, 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Cole,  Alice  May, 

San  Franciteo, 

Greek 

A,  B., 

,  StkDiard.  IWB. 

Cole,  William  RuHBell, 

Det  Moinet,  la.. 

English 

Pomona, 

Zoology 

Coleman,  Jacob, 

Nepki,  Utah, 

Economics 

Collyer,  Nonnan, 

Tacoma,  Watk., 

Civil  Eng. 

Colton,  Warren  Alfred, 

Vernal.  Utah, 

Physiology  Sp. 

Comings,  Jennie  Alice, 

San  FraneUco, 

Chemistry 

Cone,  James  Stone, 

Satina,, 

History 

Congdon,  Frances  Harriet  Whipple,  Palo  Atto, 

Education  Sp. 

Connell,  Lucy  Ora, 

Santa  Ana, 

German 

Cook,  Jessie  Loring, 

San  Jote, 

History 

Cooley,  Arthur  Edward, 

CloverdaU, 

Uw 

Coolidge,  Herbert  Francis, 

Birertide, 

English  Sp. 

Coons,  James  Watt, 

Palo  Alio, 

Mech.  Eng.  Sp. 

Cooper,  Annie  B., 

Lot  Angeles, 

English  Sp. 

Cooper,  Elizabeth  Procter, 

San  Jose, 

Physiology 

Cooi«r,  John  Titus, 

Log  Angtltf, 

Law 

Cooper,  Kenneth  Farra, 

Palo  Alto, 

Civil  Eng. 

Cooper,  William  Alpha, 

MarieUa.  Ohio, 

German 

A.  B.,  Marlon 

ftCiili.,l«W;  A.  M.,1B»7. 

Coover,  John  Edgar, 

Palo  Alto, 

Philosophy 

Copp,  Andrew  James,  Jr., 

Lot  Angelet, 

Groek 
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Copp,  William  Whipple, 

Lo)  AngeUi. 

Chemistry 

Corbet,  Mary, 

Palo  AUa, 

Romanic  I^ng. 

Corbet,  Sadie, 

Palo  Alto, 

Zoology 

CorbuBier,  FrtinciB  Addison, 

Palo  Alto, 

Chemistry 

Corker,  Lucy  Alma, 

Palo  Alto, 

History 

Gory,  Harriet, 

San  Jvtt, 

Engliflb 

A,  B.. 

Slftnford,  IBB. 

CorteB,  Charlee  Elieeo, 

Guadalajara,  Mexico,  Civil  Eog, 

Coulter,  Edith  Margaret, 

ISalina,, 

German 

Cowan,  Jolin  Francis, 

Loi  AngeUi, 

Physiology 

Cowden,  Dave  VanClief, 

San  Jw€, 

Law 

Cox,  Alvin  Joseph, 

San  Joie, 

Chemistry 

A.  B., 

Crabtree,  David  Montgomery 

,      Palo  Alto. 

Latin 

A.  B.,  Kealuolcy  Unlr.,  ie». 

Cramer,  Sopliia, 

Palo  AUo, 

German 

Crandall,  Esther, 

Palo  Alto. 

Greek 

Crandall,  Helen  La  Baree, 

Oakland, 

English 

Crane,  Arthur  Garfield, 

Fallbrook. 

English 

Crary,  Charles  Judaon, 

Boone,  la., 

English 

Crary,  Clarence  Stephen, 

Palo  Alto, 

Economics 

Craven  B,  Mary  Ruhama, 

Sacramento, 

Zoology 

Crawford,  Clarence  Harrison 

,       Union,  Or., 

T^ur 

Crawford,  William  Elmer, 

Wt,t  Side, 

Chemistry 

Critchlow,  Florence  Marian  Tabor,  San  FraneUci 

>,  English  Phil. 

A.  B.,  Nortl 

iwSslBrn  UolT,,  ItOt. 

Cromwell,  George, 

Fallbrook, 

Civil  Eng. 

Cronyn,  Thoreau, 

BtrnaTdilun,  Matt.,           Engliah 

Crosiar,  Annie  Jane, 

Palo  Alto, 

Education 

Croaaman,  Walter  Allen, 

San  Jose. 

Economics 

Croaaoii,  Mary, 

San  Jo-e. 

Physiology  Sp. 

CrotherB,  Wealey  Ellsworth, 

San  Joie, 

Law 

Crow,  Benjamin  Stewart, 

Soil  Juie, 

Law 

Staoford.  1«0I. 

Crowell,  Boyal  Franklin, 

Carton  City,  Ifev 

Law 

Crowfoot,  Ray  Lee, 

Paio  Robta, 

Civil  Eng. 

Cumuiings,  Anna  Sarah, 

Maiden.  Mom., 

History 

A.  B.,  Colbjr  UniT.,  ifau;  A.  M.,  INS. 

CummingB,  Grace  Maria,  MontecHo, 

A.  B.,  Colby  UdIv..  im, 

Curran,  Uoiner  Fellows,  Springfitld,  Mo., 
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Curtia,  Earl  W,, 
Cuflliman,  Freeman  lle<lge, 
Cutler,  Georgia  Frances, 
Cutter,  Mary  Adeline, 
Cutting,  Theodore  Abijali, 
Davenport,  Nina  Claire, 
Davidson,  Jolin  Firnie, 
Davie,  Deloe  Darwin, 
DaviB,  Paul  M., 
Daviit,  Sydney  I^eauder, 
Davis,  Wilbert  Foster, 
Dawson,  Percy  Beach, 
Deal,  William  Griftiih, 
Decarii,  Milo  Ctiai'leB, 

A.  B.,  S 

Deering,  Kisie  Louise, 

E>e  Forest,  Joseph  Guthrie, 

Ph.  B,.  Fori 
Deliy,JanieB  Gordon, 
Derby,  Marion  Amoret, 
Detrick,  Charles  Reighley, 

A.  B..  Hur 

Dewey,  Clare  Hanna, 
DeWitt,  Mareus  Elmo, 
Dewitt,  Saida  Kern, 
Dey,  Benjamin  Clifford, 
Dibble,  Arthur  Mrijueen, 
Dickinson,  Alice  Lovejoy, 
Dille,  lone  Can  dace, 
Dinwooily,  Ijeroy  G., 
Dittinar,  Carl  Frederic, 
Dixon,  James  LeBoy, 

A.  a.,S 
Doan,  Frank  Wilson, 
Duane,  Kdgar  Willis, 
Dodd,  Rolicrt  William, 
Dodge,  Ethel  Allen, 
Doering,  Edmund  James, 
Doherty,  Will  Francis, 
Dole,  Alfred  Rowell, 
Dole,  Wilfred  Heinrich, 


Tanered,  Pliysiolc^y  Sp. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  Mech.  Eng.  Sp. 


Pain  Alto, 

English 

Palo  Aho, 

History  Sp. 

Campbell, 

English 

San  Jo$e, 

English 

Log  A7igfl(», 

Geology 

ilayjield. 

Botany 

TuUalioma,  Tenti 

1.,                Latin 

Pah  Alto, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Palo  Alio, 

Law 

ButU,  Mont., 

Mecb.  Eng.  Sp. 

San  Francuco, 

Law 

Waddington, 

Law 

Soone,  la., 

Drawing 

MouMain  View, 

Law 

and  UdIv.,  lem. 

Biihop, 

Civil  Eng.  Sp. 

Palo  Alio, 

Zoology 

San  Francitco, 

EL-onomics 

»rdUmT„IMl. 

SanJoif, 

English 

Tularf, 

English 

San  Francuco, 

Cbemiatry 

Santa  Cm:, 

Law 

Portland,  Or., 

Law 

Alaineda, 

Physiology 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Latin 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  Economics 

JUdding, 

l^viSp. 

.\e(dkam,  Uati., 

Greek 

Florence,  Ariz., 

LawSp. 

Manhattan,  Kat. 

Civil  Eng. 

San  FrancUco, 

Chemistry 

Redieood  City, 

Latin 

Chicago,  III., 

Uw 

(ialvttton,  Texat, 

Elec.  Eng.  Sp. 

Riverside., 

Geology 

Rivenidt, 

Physiology 
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Donovan,  Mabel,                           Whatcom,  Wath.,  EnglUh  Sp. 

Doran,  Katharine  May,                Redlandt,  History 

Doreey,  Florence  Eugenia,           San  Francitco,  Entomology 

A.  B.,  Stanrord.  tSM. 


Downing,  Helen, 

Loi  AngfUi, 

German 

Downing,  Mary, 

Palo  Alto, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Downing,  Mary  Ida, 

Suisun, 

Engliah 

D'Oyly,  MayTinnell, 

San  Jon, 

English  Sp. 

Dryer,  George  William, 

Santa  Ana, 

Uw 

Dryer,  Katharine. 

Santa  Ana, 

German 

Dudley,  Eroeat  Griswold, 

Palo  Alio, 

ChemiBtry 

Duncan,  ChariesL., 

PorUrvilU, 

English 

Dunn,  Walter  Francis, 

DuarU, 

Law 

Durkee,  Florence  Ella, 

Palo  Alto, 

Zoology 

Duval,  Erneat  Hawley, 

Salicoy, 

History 

Earl,  Florence  Corlett, 

Lake  MilU,  Wu 

1..               French 

Earle,  Homer  Price, 

Lo»  AngeUi, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Eaton,  Clarence  Bur  well, 

San  Jo»e, 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Eatoii,  Harold, 

LotAngeUt, 

Civil  Eng.  Sp. 

Eby  Clarissa, 

Oakland, 

French  ^. 

Eckart,  Etiiel  Carlisle, 

Marye«ille, 

English 

Eddy.  Ralph  Adair. 

Nevada  City,  Electrical  Eng.  Sp. 

Edeline,  Sydney  Peter, 

Eureka,        Mechanical  Eng.  ^. 

Edgerly,  Edith  Folsom, 

Garden  Qrove, 

History 

Edwards.  Alice  Mary, 

San  Jose, 

Physiology 

Edwards,  Florence  Madeline, 

Santa  Barbara, 

English 

Edwards,  Gordon  William, 

Chicago,  III, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Edwards,  Hazel  Florence, 

Lot  Angelet. 

English 

Edwards.  Jefferson  James, 

Fremo, 

Law 

Edwards,  William  WaCkin, 

San  Jute, 

Law 

ElkuB,  Charles  de  Young, 

San  Francitco, 

Law 

Ellenwood.  Frank  Oakes, 

Palo  Alto, 

Mechanieal  Eng. 

Ellerbeck,  Ciariasa  Maria, 

Palo  Alto, 

English 

EHerbeck,  Edyth, 

Pah  Alto, 

English 

Ellie,  Annie  Alexandra, 

Pacific  Grove, 

Chemistry 

Ellis,  Clarence  Edgar, 

San  Francisco, 

Cliemialry 

Elmer,  Adolph  Daniel  Edward,  Clarke),  Or.. 

Botany 

B,  S„  WftsblEglOD  Agrloulmral  Coll..  1 

Ely,  Helen  Heath, 

Palo  Alto, 

Latin 

Emerson,  Ralph  Damon, 

Palo  Alto, 

ChemiBtry 
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EngUsb,  John  FraDcie,  San  FrancUco, 

A.  B.,  SUnrord.  1901. 

Akron,  Ohio, 
Palo  Alto, 


Eppley,  Eugene  C, 
Evans,  Herbert  Francia, 


English 
English 

B.,  StkUtoM.  IffM. 


Evans,  Jane  Elizabeth, 

Anaconda,  ifont. 

.,  Romanic  Lang. 

Evans,  Milo  Hart, 

Kintman,  Ohio, 

Evans,  Walter  Hubert, 

SaU  Lake  City,  i 

7tak,  Elec.  Eng. 

Everett,  Elizabeth  Abby, 

Palo  Alto, 

Education    \\ 

Everett,  Ralph  Waldo, 

Palo  Alto, 

History 

Fans,  Margaret  Summere, 

Sacramento, 

History 

Farrar,  Mercer  Hayl, 

Tulare, 

Law 

Favre,  Eugene  Barkley, 

Palo  Alto, 

Economics 

Fay,  Arline  Roque, 

San  Diego, 

History 

Fay,  James  Archer, 

Anaheim, 

Geology 

Fay,  Maud  Merrill, 

San  Diego, 

German 

Featherstone,  Gertrude  Drusilla,  Palo  Alto, 

Latin 

Ferguson,  Amy  Parker, 

Stueklon, 

English 

A.  B..  St 

anfort,  IBQS. 

Fernald,  Reginald  Goodwin, 

Santa  Barbara, 

Law 

Ficke.  Theodore  Henry, 

Palo  Alto, 

Physiology  Sp. 

Fickes,  Helen  Elizabeth, 

Palo  Atto, 

Histoir 

Fickes,  Mary  Frances, 

Palo  AUo, 

German 

Fields,  Catherine  Leota, 

Ifamilton,  Mo., 

English 

Fiflel<l,  Ethel  May, 

San  Francitco, 

English 

Finney,  Erwin  K., 

Modetto, 

LawSp. 

Firebaugh,  Charles  Ludwig, 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

Firebaugh,  William  Charles, 

Robinton,  III., 

German 

Fisher,  Ralph  Stephen, 

Palo  Alto, 

Physiology 

Fitting,  Ralph  Ulf, 

San  Bernardino. 

,  Electrical  Eng. 

Fitzgerald,  Charles  Arthur  Veach,  Georgetown, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Fitzgerald.  Winifred  Ellen, 

miroy. 

Latin 

Flaming,  Ralph  Douglas, 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

...  Economics  jSp. 

Fletcher,  Arthur  Ransford, 

College  Park, 

Geology 

Fogg,  Edward, 

Taroma,  Wa,h., 

History 

Folsom,  David  Morrill,      Whilt 

r  Stilphur  Springi, 

ifont,.     Geology 

Foot«,  John, 

Provo,  Utah, 

Mathematics 

Ford,  Freeman  Arms, 

Paiadena, 

English 

Forrest,  Curtis  Tuttle, 

Oakland, 

■   Economics 

Fosdick,  Archibald  Morris, 

Palo  Atto, 

History 

Fosdick,  Bertha  May, 

Palo  Alto,           ] 

Mathematics  >Sp. 
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FoHB,  JohD  Harrison, 

Palo  Altu. 

Civil  Enjt. 

FoBB.  M&rlha  Archibald, 

Palo  Alto, 

Mathematics 

Foster,  Edith  Annie, 

Vtntura. 

History 

^.'>    Foster,  Ethel  Hilda, 

Saratoga, 

Education 

■       ■   Foster,  Jolin  Moody, 

fit.  George.  L'tah, 

Chemistry  Sp. 

Foster,  Mary  Christine, 

Palo  Alto, 

Historv 

Fonntain,  Robert, 

Banning, 

Law 

Fowler,  Frederick  Hall, 

Palo  Alto. 

English 

Fowler,  Henry  Weed, 

Holmeshurg.Pa.. 

,        Zoology  Sp. 

Fowler,  Ruth, 

Snnta  Rota, 

Mathematics 

Frederickaon,  Albion  Fabian, 

Ttm^hton, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Free,  Arthur  Monroe. 

Mountain  View. 

Imv 

A.  B,.St 

.Mtord,  1901. 

Freeman,  Eldora, 

Cujxrd'inj, 

Latin 

French,  BeBsie  Lea, 

Del  Monte, 

English 

B,  L.,  Unit,  at  Calirornfft.  IWO. 

French,  Rebecca  Beatrice, 

San  Jote, 

History 

Frink,  Lester  Daniel, 

Mountain  Vuw. 

Geol.  and  Min. 

FriBselle,  Edward  Irving, 

Raktrtjitld, 

Physiology 

Friaselle,  Ralph  Dennison, 

Baktnfitld. 

Economics 

Frisaelle,  Samuel  Parker, 

Bakermfield, 

Economics 

Frost,  Martha  Mahal  ah. 

San  Diego, 

German 

Fruhling,  Arthur  Ferdinand, 

San  Jo,e, 

Physiolc^T 

Fry,  H.  Ray, 

San  Jote, 

Law 

A.  B.,  Slanford,  IMI. 

Fujii,Jurokn, 

Palo  Alto, 

Chemistry 

Fukukita,  Yosunosuke, 

Pnio  Alto. 

English 

Fuller,  I«wi8  Everett, 

San  Matto, 

Geology 

-'  Fuller,  Mabel  Blake, 

A.  B.,  Si 
Fuller,  Marion, 

Pomona, 

Education 

San  Mateo, 

English 

A.  B.,  St 

anford.  1«H. 

Fulton,  Charles  Guthrie, 

Helena.  Motit., 

Electrical  Eng. 

Fimke,  Philip  K., 

Denver,  Colo., 

lALW 

Gaddia,  Fletcher  Eugene  Allen 

,  Santa  Rota, 

History 

Gage,  George  Guilford, 

Oakland. 

Economics 

Galbraith,  William  James,  Jr., 

ironolulu.  If.  I., 

Law  Sp, 

Gamble,  George  Edwin, 

Palo  Alio, 

Chemistry 

Gamble,  James  Lander, 

Palo  Alto, 

Physiology 

Garibaldi,  Kathryne  Elvira, 

Merced, 

Latin 

Garner,  Cora  Ettie, 

HoUitttr, 

History 

Garnar,  Lettie  Maude, 

HollUUr, 

Phynca 
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Garratt,  Graham  LeBlie, 
Garrett,  Delmar  Wiant, 
Gay,  Harold  Sinclair, 
Geie,  Helen  Dudu, 


ffonutlow,  England,  Elec.  Eng. 
LogantpOTt,  Ind.,  Mech.  Eng.  ^. 
Redlandg,  Geology 

Palo  Alio,  Botanjr 


GeiBsler,  Arthur  Dorman, 

San  Frantitco, 

Ghirarielli,  D.  Lyle, 

San  Franeiteo, 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Gibbons,  Oacar, 

Paio  Roble*. 

Law 

Gibson,  Cora  Helen, 

LakepoH, 

English 

Gibaon,  Harry  Guy, 

Palo  Alto, 

Law  Sp. 

Gilchrist,  Frederic  Vance, 

San  Jose, 

Economics  Sp. 

Gilderaleeve,  Joseph  Burt, 

Palo  Alio, 

Latin 

Giles,  Jamee  Sweeny. 

Rem..  Nev., 

Law 

Gill,  Maryland  Eliwbeth, 

Wc»t  BerkiUy, 

German 

Gilman,  Charles  Edward, 

Palo  AUo, 

Geology 

Gilman,  Mary  Katharine, 

Palo  Alio, 

Economics 

Giorgio,  Eocco, 

San  Jo»i, 

Spanish 

J,  U.  D.,  Boynl 

UolT,  of  Eonw.  l«ff. 

Glasby,  Lillian  A., 

Ocean  Park, 

Latin  Sp. 

Glessner,  Harry  Hasbaugh, 

Somenet,  Pa., 

English 

Goniialves,  Louis, 

Mendocino, 

Law 

Gordon,  Alfred  W., 

Paladena, 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Goasett,  Edythe  Rader, 

Palo  Alio, 

Law^. 

Goasett,  Evangeline  Singleton, 

Palo  Alio, 

English 

Graebe,  Mary  Dranga, 

San  FrancUeo, 

Latin  Sp. 

Graham,  Nina  Jean, 

Areata, 

English 

Grant,  Daniel  Garfield, 

Lob  AngtUt, 

Economics 

Grau,  Otto  Karl, 

Sacramtnlo, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Gravea,  Ethel  Winona, 

Pamdena, 

Chemistry 

Green,  Lucius  Payton, 

^fountain  View, 

Law 
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English  Sp. 

Mathematics 

Law 

Physiology 

History 

Mathematics 

Economics 
English  Sp. 

Electrical  Eng. 

French 

Economics 

Economics 

Physiology 

Geol<^y 

Physiolf^y  Sp. 

Greek 

Romanic  Lang. 

English 

Education 

Botany 

Chemistry 

Economics 

Geology 

English  Sp. 

History 
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HcHanis.JohnT., 

Palo  Alto, 

History 

A.  B..  Stantord,  1897. 

MacMIlUn,  Mark, 

JaektonvilU,  HI. 

English 

McMurphy,  James  Ira  Wilson, 

,    Albion, 

Zoology;)^. 

McNaught,  Carl  Shelby, 

Spokant,  Waih., 

Geology 

McNaiight,  Hector  Cowan, 

Dtnver,  Colo., 

Chemistr? 

McNeil,  Arthur  .lamea. 

Tracy, 

Civil  Eng. 

McPhail,  Emery  William. 

Ntw  Chiraga.  ilont..             Math. 

McWethy,  James  LeRov, 

Palo  Alio, 

Physiology 

McWethy,  William  Ernest. 

Rialto. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Madsen,  Peter, 

Oakland. 

German 

Maher,  Minnie, 

Sutter  Creek, 

Botany 

Maloy,  Walter  C, 

San  Jo»e, 

Economici 

Manning,  William  Albert, 

Salem,  Or., 

Mathematics 

A- B..  WllUmstle  Unlr  .  l»ao. 

Manwaring,  Clarence  Tryon, 

Meriden,  Conn., 

Law 

Marks,  Henry  Frank, 

San  Praneieeo, 

Law 

Martin,  Adelin, 

Martin,  Carl  William, 

San  Frantitco, 

Chemistry 

Martin,  Ernest  Wliitney, 

Medina,  Ohio, 

Latin 

A.B,.  UnlT. 

oIChlosBO,  leoo. 

Martin,  Homer, 

Sfayfield, 

Latin 

Martin,  Mary  Viola, 

Woodland, 

German 

Martin,  Percy  Alvin, 

LotAngelet, 

Romanic  Lang. 

MartiiiHon,  George, 

Drlphoi,  Ka*., 

Law 

B.  S..  Kaotaa  S 

t»leAgr.Col1.,lw>l. 

MftthewB,  Ellen, 

Lot  Angelet, 

Zoology 

Mathews,  Lois  Kimball, 

Red/undi, 

History 

•Matthews,  Helen  Lucy, 

Salem,  Or., 

History 

A.  B.,  Stan  lord,  1901. 

Maulsby,  Lulu  Arminta, 

Santa  Barbara, 

English 

Maw,  Charles  Edward, 

Palo  Alto 

Chemistrv 

Mayeda,  Frank  KJnicliiro, 

«on  Franci»eo, 

Zoolngy 

Merriam,  Cyrus  Lincoln, 

Palo  Alto, 

Chemistry 

Metzler,  Anna, 

Santa  Crui, 

German 

Meteler,  Hugo, 

Santa  Clara, 

Civil  Eng. 

Miller,  Arlin  D., 

PvHlattd,  Or., 

Electrical  Eng. 

Miller,  Charles  Arthur, 

Los  Angelei, 

Civil  Eng.  ^. 

Milter,  Earl  Everett, 

Vinton,  la.. 

Law 

Miller,  Eugenia  Romain, 

Fre,no, 

English 

*Worh  completed  summer,  IWl. 
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Miller,  Guy  Chester, 

Palo  Alio, 

English 

Miller,  Joseph  Adams,  Jr., 

Atitlin,  Nev., 

Chemistry 

Miller,  William  John, 

ColUge  Park, 

Geology 

B.  S.,  DnlT. 

ft  Pad  Ho.  igOO. 

Mills,  Ada  Sophia, 

Cheytnm,  Wyo., 

English 

Mills.  Helen  Hall, 

A.  B.Si 

Miner,  Adalaide  M., 

Menlo  Park, 

Entomology 

Pomona,' 

History 

Miner,  Marie  Alter, 

Polo  Alto, 

Spanish  Sp. 

Mirsky,  Minnie  M., 

Son  FraTteiteo, 

Greek 

Misner,  Francie  Oshorne, 

Mi«ner,  Ida  May, 

Palo  Alto, 

Education  Sp. 

Mitchell,  John  Pearce, 

Prooidenee,  R.  I. 

,        Chemistry 

Mitcheltree,  Fayette, 

Pah  Alto, 

Law^. 

Mitcheltree,  Lota  Mary, 

Palo  Alta, 

Education  ^. 

Hiyake,  Haiizaburo, 

Palo  Alto, 

Chemistry 

Mobley,  Blanche  Julia, 

Stockton, 

English 

Mockridge,  Hamilton  Ridley, 

San  Jote, 

Greek 

Montgpmery,  Charles  Dudley, 

Palo  Alto. 

Law 

B.  S..  KBDBfta  State  Agr.  Coll.,  1900. 

Montgomery,  De  Witt, 

Placentia, 

English 

L.  B„Stanloni,  IWll. 
Montgomery,  Seymour  Thomas,  San  Jo$e,  Law 

Monzingo,  John  Johnson,  CoiUgt  Spring*,  la.,    Civil  Eng. 

Moore,  Clarence  King,  Belmont.  Romanic  Lang. 

A.  B.,  Harcanl  UalT.,  i«t7:  A.  M..  IBM. 

Moore,  Du  Val, 
Moore,  Grace  Ethel, 
Moore.  Grant  Hathaway, 
Moore,  Luman  Gordon,  Jr., 
Moran,  Hugh  Anderson, 
Moran,  Robert  Breck, 
Moreliead,  Alma, 
Moreing.  Helen  Sue, 
Mori,  Jame. 

Moriarty,  Willis  Harrison, 
Moriii,  William  James, 
Morris,  Earl  Leonard, 
Morrison,  Harry  Lee, 
Morrison,  William  Gentry, 
Morteneon,  Harold  Davis, 
Morton,  Mary  Isabel, 


San  Francwco, 

Economics 

Grangevilh,  Idaho, 

LaUn 

Lot  Gatot, 

Civil  Eng. 

Ki,„man,  Ohio, 

Physiology 

Palo  Atto, 

Greek 

Palo  Alto, 

Geology  Sp. 

Chico, 

Mathematics 

Stockton, 

German 

Pacific  Urovt, 

History 

Campbell, 

I^w 

Three  Riven,  Mau. 

,  Rom.  Lang. 

Santa  Ana, 

Zoology 

Pacitie.  Grove, 

Geology 

Pacific  Grove, 

Law 

Oat  Park,  III., 

Economirs 

San  Francitco, 

Physiology 
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MoBher,  Clelia  Duel, 

A.  B.,  Staaford,  1W3:  A.  1 

MoBB.  Clarence  Felton, 


Palo  Alio,  Physiologj 

,  laM;  U.  D..  JoliaB  HapkloB  nulv.,  1«00. 

Lot  AngtUt,   Electrical  Eag.  Sp. 


Moule,  Irene  Helen, 

San  Jote, 

English 

Moulton,  Dudley, 

Campbell, 

Zoology 

MoulLon,  Joeephine, 

Campbell, 

English 

Mourot,  Louise  Anna, 

lUdwood  City. 

Romanic  Lang. 

Mugler,  Eleanor  Caroline, 

Mrrted, 

Botany 

Muir,  John  Church, 

Lot  Angelti, 

Civil  Eng.  Sp. 

MulvihiU,  Mary  Francee, 

lUdlandi, 

LaUn 

Mur|;otten,  Francis  Clark, 

San  Joie, 

Greek 

A.  B.. 

8t«Qtora,  IflOl. 

Myers,  Eetelle. 

Palo  AUo, 

German 

Naftzger,  Frederick  Earle, 

Lot  AngtUt, 

Civil  Eng. 

,V'  Nakamura,  Taira, 

Oakland, 

Nangle,  Francis  Eaton, 

Palo  Alto, 

LawSp. 

Naramore,  Chester, 

Campbell, 

Geology 

Neat,  Olive  Elizabeth, 

Lewitton,  Idaho, 

Engliah 

Needles,  Edna  A., 

Palo  Alto, 

English  &p. 

Nelson,  Hele  Christian, 

Palo  Alio, 

Newburg,  Mervyn  Jacobs, 

San  Bernardino, 

Ghemifltry 

Newcomb,  Mary  Alice, 

Woodland, 

Physiology 

Ph.  B.,Uiilv.ot  Paolflo.  18», 

Newman,  Matilda  V., 

Palo  Alio, 

English  Sp. 

Newman,  Ray  Bleielein, 

San  Jose, 

English  Sp. 

•Nichols,  Percy  E., 

San  Jott, 

Geology 

Nicholson,  Anne  Mary, 

San  Jott, 

Education 

Nightingill,  Frank  William, 

ClovU, 

English  Sp. 

Nikirk,  Frank  Auatin. 

San  Jott, 

Civil  Eng. 

Nims,  Grace, 

Pacific  Qrovt, 

Physio 

Ninis,  Joy, 

Pacific  Orove. 

Chemistry 

Niesen,  Roger  Christian, 

Livermore,        Geology  and  Min. 

Nobs,  Frederick  William, 

Redwood  CilD,  Geology  and  MIn. 

Nobs,  Ilattle  Elsa, 

German 

von  No^,  Adolf  Kari, 

Chicago,  III.. 

German 

A.  B.,  Unl 

v.otchioftgo,  woo. 

,von  No6,  Mary  Cullatin, 

Chicago,  III., 

French  Sp. 

Koland,  Daniel  Vorhees, 

Rivertide, 

Noon,  Grace  Agnes, 

Palo  Alto, 

HiBtory 

North,  Edmund  David, 

Lo»  Jngelet, 

Geology 
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North,  Helen  Kate,  Lot  AngeUt,  Phj^eiolt^j 

North,  Wheeler  Oren,  Lot  Angelet,  Geology 

Nott,  Chsrles  Palmer,  Mayfield.  Botany 

Ph.  B.,  Broira  Ualv.,  ISM;  U.  S..  [iDlv.  of  CalirornU,  18M. 

Nourse,  Bayard  Everheart,  San  FraneUeo,  Chemistry 

Nutter,  EJward  Hoyt,  Palo  AHo,  Geology 

Nye,  Boy  Victor,  Portland,  Or.,  Law 

B.  L..  Univ.  ofCftlltonIt,  IBM:  A.  H.,  Cornell  UnW.,  ISOO. 

Hyman,  Minerva  Armanita,         Palo  Alto,  French  Sp. 

Nyniaa,  Rudolph  Francis,            Pah  Alto,  Law  iSp. 

Oaktord,  Benjamin  Palmer,          Palo  Alto,  law 

Oliield,  Lorenzo  AdoIphuB,            Santa  Clara,  Latin 
A.  B..  Stantord,  IW4. 


Ogier,  Walter  Tullidge, 
Olehaueen,  Bruno  Adolphiie 

AS 

Omori,  Hyozo, 
O'Neal,  Josiah  Philip, 
Oppenheim,  Morila, 
Osgood,  Charles  Sumner, 
Page,  Alexander  Qriflith, 
Page,  Ernest  Stoddard, 


itry 


San  Jolt, 
Lo»  Angelt 

lanranl.  IBOa. 

Olcai/ama,  Japan,  Economics  Sp. 
Fall  Brook,         Mechanical  Bng, 


San  Franciieo,  Law 

San  Joie,  English 

Palo  Alto,  Physiology 

Berkeley,  Law 

A.  u.,  Stanford.  leOO. 

Page,  Joseph  Henry,                    Palo  Alto,  Law 

Pahl,  August  Julius,                     Stockton,  Electrical  Eng. 

Palmer,  Thomas  Lewis  Earle,      Canon  City,  Colo.,  Law 

Park,  Alma  Lyman,                      Redlandt,  English  Sp. 

Park,  Robert  Nym,            Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Geol.  and  Min. 


Park,  SaraReid, 
Parker,  Paul  Percy, 
Parkhuret,  MinnetteAda, 

Parsons,  Augustus  Taber, 
Parsons,  Edith  Ferris, 
Passmore,  Maud, 
Patterson,  Letitia, 


Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  French 

Salinat,  History 

Pacific  Orove,  English 

San  Jou,  Civil  Eng. 

San  Jote,  English 

Palo  Alto,  Latin 

Palo  Alto,  English 

German 


Patterson,  Mary  Virginia,  Pitliburg,  Kat., 

A.  B..  Slaarord,  ISBB. 

Patterson,  William  Donald,          CtntrevilU,  Law 

Patton,  Alice  Ida,                          Gihoy,  Latin 

Peach,  Charles,                             OIIuiruhi,  la..  History 

Peckham,  Elizabeth  Anne,           Wationvillt,  Physiology 
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Peckhfcm,  Gertrude  Catherine,    SanJo»e, 

English 

Fecbham,  Jamea  Benjamin, 

San  Jou, 

Lav 

Peek,  Frank  William,  Jr.. 

MoUlumnt  HiU, 

,  Electrical  Eng. 

Peery,  Jennie  June, 

San  DUgo, 

English 

BUnford,  1887. 

Peet,  Herbert, 

Lot  Angelel, 

Drawing 

Percival,  Harold  Spencer, 

Coming, 

History 

Perham,  HenrietU  DeBloia, 

Stockton, 

English  Sp. 

Perk  in  8,  Thomaa  Gale, 

San  Franeiico, 

EconoDiica  Sp. 

Perrin,  AniU  Butler, 

Sloetton, 

English 

Perrin,  Arch, 

Son  Jo»t. 

Hiat«ry 

Perry,  Katharine  Ama, 

Monttrey, 

Education 

Perry,  Laura  Cuehman, 

San  FraneUeo, 

Romanic  Ljuag. 

Wtereon,  Aurora  Matilda. 

Htdaood  City, 

Latin 

MiddUlotvn, 

Hintorv 

Peterson,  Mary  Hulda, 

Fowltr, 

History 

Peteraon,  Peter  Powell, 

Ogden,  Utah, 

Zoology 

Petree,  Oran  Adrian, 

KirktvilU,  Ho.,  1 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Phelps,  Jane  Harriett, 

San  JoK, 

Drawing  Sp. 

PhiHipa,  Calvert  Arthur, 

Ontario, 

Phyaioit^y 

Phillipe,  MabelleAveline, 

Ontario , 

Latin 

A.B. 

.  Stanlard,  ItOt. 

Piercy,  Viola  Carrie  Carmen 

,       San  Franeiico, 

Rom.  Lang.  Sp. 

Pillot,  Mary  AugusU, 

.San  Jo$t, 

Hiakiry 

Pitman,  Georgia, 

Palo  AUo, 

Zoology 

Ptagemann,  Oscar  Fred. 

San  Franciieo, 

Civil  Eng. 

Pleak,  Raymond  Lucas, 

Greenibarg,  Ind. 

English 

Pteaeantfi,  Emma  Mhaw, 

PottivilU,  Pa., 

Hygiene 

B.S..Wel}a\esCatl..ltao. 

Plowliead,  John  Jacob, 

MiddUton,  Idaht 

.,                    Law 

A.  B.,  Unl' 

Plumb,  Preaton  B., 

Emporia,  Kat., 

Pole,  Francis  Charles, 

Albuquerque,  N. 

M.,            tireek 

•Pollock,  Adelaide  Lowry, 

SiMkton, 

Physiology 

Pomeroy,  Erneat  Younger, 

Portland,  Or., 

Geol.  and  Min. 

Porter,  Jennie  Sarah, 

Palo  Alto, 

Bngliah 

Porter,  Mabel, 

Caliitoga, 

Latin 

Roilyn,  Waih., 

English  Sp. 

Post,  Mary  Helen, 

Santa  Clara, 

I^Un 

B,  L,. 

amilliColl.,lB»S. 
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Potter,  Elbert  King, 

Anaheim, 

Law 

Potter,  Eliot  Gray, 

San  FraneUeo, 

Chemistry 

A.  B., 

,  Stwifonl,  \9B. 

Powell,  Fred  Wilbur, 

Three  Riven,  Man.,    Economics 

Powers,  Nelson  Charlee, 

Palo  AUo, 

German 

Pratt,  Anne  Stokely, 

Lot  AngeU», 

Greek 

Prentice,  Edwin  Whitman, 

San  Franciteo, 

Civil  EnR. 

Preston,  ArchibBld  Edward, 

Santa  Clara,    Geology  and  Min. 

Price,  Joe  Dodd, 

Sanger, 

ta.yiSp. 

Quayle,  Charles, 

Oakland, 

Law 

A.  R 

,  Staulonl.  leOO. 

Raber,  Cecil  Fanny, 

Palo  Alto, 

French 

Rademaker,  Alda  Eleanor, 

San  Franciico, 

Latin 

Raitt,  Gharlee  Burton, 

San  Bernardino, 

Civil  Eng. 

San  Jose, 

Physiology  Sp. 

Randall,  William  Ramsey  Dowe,  Santa  Roia, 

Physiology 

Randolph,  Flora  Albertine, 

Palo  Alio, 

Botany 

Rangom,  Bessie  Lorain, 

N.  San  Juan, 

Physiology  So. 

Ray,  Fred, 

Ray,  James  Clay, 

Yuba  City, 

German 

Ray,  Mabel  Clara, 

Palo  Alio, 

Zoology 

Rea,  Ernest  Llovd, 

San  Jote, 

Latin 

A.  B., 

StanCord,  1001. 

Record,  Seth  Watrous, 

Smiths  Mill,,  N. 

r.,       Latin  Sp. 

Reed,  Samuel  Payne,  Jr., 

Los  Oatoa, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Rees,  Kelley, 

FayrtUville,  Tenn.,               Greek 

Reeves,  Edna  Mary, 

Ukiah, 

English 

Reidy,  Francis  Jamea, 

San  Jose, 

Chemistry 

A.  B., 

SWnlord.  IDQl. 

Renaud,  Ralph  Edward, 

Palo  Alio, 

English 

Reppy,  Roy  Valentine, 

Ventura, 

Latin 

Reynolds,  Delraas  Milton, 

Patadena, 

English 

Reynolds,  Emily  Irene, 

Palo  Alto, 

English 

Reynolds,  Marion  Fred, 

San  Bernardino, 

History 

Rhodes,  Ethel, 

San  Joie, 

Physiology 

Rice,  Daisy  Ardine, 

Santa  Ana, 

Latin 

Rice,  Edward  Walter, 

Berkeley, 

Law 

Richards,  Alice  Slay, 

Palo  Alto, 

History 

Richards,  Charles  Maynard, 

San  Jote, 

Physiology 

Richards,  Irmagarde, 

Palo  Alto, 

Greek 

Richardson,  Karl  Asa, 

Worcester,  Matt.. 

Civil  Eng. 
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Richmond,  Frank  Adftms, 

Rtdland», 

ZoolofT 

Ridden,  Laura  Grace. 

Coronadu  Beach, 

Enaliah 

Rider,  William  Uelie, 

JUdlandi. 

History 

Bieber,  Winifred, 

.,     Drawing^. 

Riste,  Edgar  Carver, 

Palo  AUo, 

Law.^. 

Ritchie,  Agnes  Sibbald, 

St.  HeUna, 

Historr 

Ritchie,  William, 

Field!  Landing, 

L.W 

Kiter,  Lynvilk  CalJer,        Salt  Late  City.  Utah, 

Economic!  5p. 

Bitlenhouae.  Emmet  Cloyd, 

Palo  Alto. 

Law 

Ritter,  Carlton  M., 

Palo  Alto. 

Education 

Hitter,  Ovid  Herbert, 

Palo  Alto. 

Latin 

Rivera,  WilLUm, 

Mexico  City,  Mexico,     Civil  Eng. 

Hixon,  Charlotte  Amelia, 

L'li  AngeUt, 

History 

RoberU,  Milnora  de  Beelen. 

Palo  AUo. 

German  Sp. 

Rockey,  Paul, 

Portland,  Or., 

Phy  Biology 

Roehr,  Frank, 

San  Jote, 

Law 

Roll,  Ella  LouiBe, 

Santa  Clara, 

Latin 

Rocsevelt,  Will  Kelley, 

Ackley,  la.. 

Mining  Eng. 

Roscoe,  William  Wallat-e, 

Tipper  Mattole, 

LawSp. 

Rose,  Mary  Ada, 

Compton. 

Drawing 

RoBeberry,  Fred  Thomaa, 

Pope  ValUy, 

Geology 

Roeeberry,  Louis  Heaton, 

Pope  Valley. 

Law 

Rosa,  Almond  Bartlett, 

Pomona, 

Ohemiatry  Sp. 

Rom,  Beseie  Leonora, 

Palo  Alto, 

English 

Robs,  Florence  Julia, 

Wabalh,  Ind., 

ChemiBtry  Sp. 

Roes,  Hall  CarloB, 

Belmont, 

Law 

Robs,  Roy  Robinson, 

DaQuoin,  HI., 

Economici 

Roeseter,  Myrtle  Brace, 

Redwood  City, 

German 

Roth,  Lester  Lionel, 

San  Franeiteo, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Rouiller,  Charles  August, 

Paraje.  N.  M., 

ChemiBtry 

Rounds,  Ida  May, 

Alameda, 

History 

BlanfoM,  IMH. 

Rourke,  Patrick  Lawrence, 

Son  Franeiteo. 

Law 

Ro*ell,BerniceC., 

Eatton, 

German 

Rowell,  Edna  Ellen, 

Ba»ton, 

Physiology 

Rowland,  ThadWildman, 

BerkeUy, 

Chemistry 

Rusk,  Hester  Dresser  Babb, 

Palo  Alto, 

Economics  Sp. 

Russell,  Isaac, 

Palo  Alto, 

English 

Ruth,  Anna  Frances, 

Pomona, 

Greek 

Ryan,  John  Joseph, 

Oilroy, 

Hiatory 

t 
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SafBtrom,  John, 

Sakama,  Charles  GoDJiro, 
Salisbury,  Helen  Holjneaux, 
Sanborn,  Geoi^  Francis, 
Sankey,  Stella  Belle, 
Sappington,  Carrie, 
Bswyer,  Frances  Caroline, 
Scales,  Henry  Crowell, 
Scales,  Wilbert  Getchell, 


Palo  AUo, 
Lot  AngtUi, 
Frvitvalf, 
Palo  AUo, 


Electrical  Eng. 

English 

History  iSp. 

I>rawing  Sp. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  History  Sp. 
Sati  Jote,  Romanic  T.ang. 

De  Lamar,  Idaho,        Economics 
Dt  Lamar,  Idaho,         Civil  Eng. 


Schaefer,  Joe  Augustus, 

Dtnvtr,  Colo., 

Chemistry 

Schanck,  Imogeno  Anna, 

EUinort, 

Latin 

Schleeinger,  Arthur  C, 

Palo  Alto. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Schneider,  Frederick, 

Palo  Alto, 

Law£^. 

Schoenheit,  Sophie  Edith, 

San  Jote. 

Chemistry 

Schulte,  Walter  GusUv  Adolph 

,  San  Francueo, 

Physiology 

Schnlz,  Lon  Ernest, 

PorUrvitU, 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Schuk,  Roy  Edwin, 

Rtdlandi, 

Latin 

Schwartz,  Albert  John, 

Dallat  City,  III 

.,      Malhematics 

Schwarzkopf,  Rndotph  Herrmann,  Palo  Alto, 

Physiology  Sp. 

Scofleld,  Elizabeth, 

Waihinglon,  la. 

Drawing  ^. 

Scott,  Anne  Lockerby, 

Pomona, 

English 

Scott,  Carroll  De  Wilton, 

San  Diego, 

Law 

Scott,  Bosa  H., 

San  Diego, 

English  Sp. 

Scoville,  George  Albert. 

Corona, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Scoville,  Harry  Franklin, 

Corona, 

Law 

Seadler,  Ruth  Estelle, 

Sacramento, 

Spanish 

Seargeant,  Lawrence  Herring, 

St.  Loui.,  Mo.. 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Sesrs,  Mary  Elizabeth, 

Portland,  Or., 

Latin 

Sear«,  Maud  May, 

RhonenvilU, 

Physiology 

Sefton,  Joseph  Weimar,  Jr., 

San  Diego, 

Uw 

Seibert,  Donald  Kingsland, 

San  Franeiteo, 

Law 

Sell,  Charles  Walt«r, 

Denver,  Colo., 

Civil  Eng. 

Senow,  Hachiro, 

Stadia,  Japan, 

Economics 

A.  B  ,  Sllnford,  IMS. 

Sevier,  Irving  Henry, 

Eureka. 

Electrical  Eng. 

Shadburne,  Wade  Hampton, 

San  FraneiiCo, 

Law 

Sharpe,  Howard  Brookes, 

Palo  Alio, 

Geology 

Sheldon,  Anna  Rowley, 

Palo  Alto, 

French  Sp. 

Shelley.  Oswald  Procter, 
Hherrifip,  Alexander, 

San  Jote. 
San  Jote, 

Civil  Eng. 
Law 
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Slierwood,  Frances  Marie, 
Shicldt,  Harvey, 
Shipley,  Howard  Maynanl, 
-  Short,  Francee  Klirabeth, 
Siler,  lehano  Oatar, 
Sill,  Alfred  Bailey, 

Simon,  Marie, 
SiiiHo,  Michitaro, 
Singer.  Martin, 

Sisaon,  I^uis  Eugene, 


Skill 


-,  Edw 


I  Hum 


Sinker,  Frank  Louis, 
Sioan,  William  Henry, 
Smiley,  Frank  Jasoa, 
Smith,  Edward  AuguBlus,  J 
Smith,  Frank  Gerard, 
Smith,  Gertrude  Mary, 
Smith,  Guy  Vinton, 
Smith,  LouiB  Eaton, 
Smith,  Margaret  Bell, 
Smith,  Marion, 
Smith,  Paul  Lavendee, 
Smith,  Sara  Roae, 
Smith,  Stanley, 
Snedden,  Genevra  Sieaon, 
Snyder,  Arthur  E..  Sa 

Sobey,  Christabel  Rose, 

A.  B 
"Sobey,  GiHorU  Lyne, 

A.  B. 
Sohler,  Frank  Ernest, 
Sol,  Pervando, 
Souie,  Claire, 
Sowell,  Ernest  Elmer, 
Spauldlng,  Milo  Kerritik, 
Spencer,  Edith  Emerson, 
Spencer,  Omar  Corwin, 


/,!.»  Angelre, 

Ed 

Eurtta, 

Electrical 

'San  Franfifco, 

Economic 

Palo  Alio. 

Educi 

Mary.rilU,  Tin 

Sp, 

Palo  Alto, 

Elmira, 

Econo 

Santa  Ro*a, 

Phvni< 

Palo  Alto. 

Phvdioiog: 

Pain  Alto. 

Romanic  I 

laCumlJorUndColl.,  IBI 

8. 

hih  Alto. 

En, 

San  .lone. 

Romanic  L 

Palo  Alto, 

Geo 

Palo  Alto. 

Chemistrj 

Frttno, 

Hit 

r.,     Denrtr.Colo.. 

Geo 

Porllnnd.  Or.. 

La« 

Camphtll. 

G 

AuTom,  m.. 

Econoi 

Ilemtl. 

Civil  1 

San  FraneiKO, 

Fhygio 

Aurora,  III., 

nil 

Pato  Rohlei, 

Geo 

Sin  FrancUco, 

EDgliab 

Redwood  Ctfy, 

Romanic  L 

Palo  Alto, 

Educt 

It  Lake  Citn.  Utah, 

Geology  and  1 

San  FranetMco, 

Chemi 

..SUDlord,  IWQ. 

San  Franriico, 

Physio 

.Suntord.  moi, 

Palo  Alio, 

Chemi 

Palo  Alto,    Mechanical  Eng. 

San  Bemardin 

Hia 

Whealland, 

Law 

Palo  Alto, 

Zoo 

Lot  Angelt', 

Ent 

Palo  Alio, 

Law 
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Spinks,  Edward  Lincoln, 

Spinney,  Earl, 

SpHvalo,  Raymond  Bachelder, 
Sprague,  Holmrt  Almerin, 
Sprague,  Manville  Hewitt, 
Spreckela,  John  Dolph,  Jr., 
Stack,  William  Joseph, 
Stager,  Henry  Walter, 
Stanley,  Owen  Garrett, 
SUrbiick,  AnnaDiller, 
Stephens,  Cliarles  Thomas, 
Stephens,  Elsie  Jane, 
Stephens,  Leroy  Hamilton, 
Stephenson,  Ruth  Millicent, 
Stephenson,  Terry  Elmo, 
Sterretl,  Roger  John, 
Stetson,  Edith  Olive  Harlow, 
Stevens,  Frank  Asbnry, 
Stevens,  George  RicliariiB, 
Stevens,  Maud  Frances, 


Steve 


1,  WalterCampbell, 


LL.  £ 


Stevenson,  Archie  McNicol, 
Stevenson,  Clara, 
Stevenson,  Cornelia, 
Stevenson,  Lois  Ethel  McQuaid, 
Stniman,  Cara, 
Stillman,  Edgar, 
Stnimnn,  Minna. 
Stillson,  Harriett  Alice, 
Stone.  Alice  Grace, 
Stone,  Chnton  Erwyn, 
Storey,  Thomas  Andrew, 

Stork,  Victin  Eytinge, 
.'Strange,  Bessie, 
Strassbiirger.  I^awrence, 
Stroud,  Gertrude  Esther, 
Strout,  Ernest  Allen, 

A.  B.,  StE 

strout,  Gale  Stanley, 


Palo  Alt.', 

Civil  Eng. 

Eelmiint, 

Economics 

Los  AngeUf, 

History  Sp. 

Oraft.m,  N.  I)., 

Mathematics 

San  Francitro, 

Santa  Crai, 

Latin 

Palo  Alio, 

Mathematics 

KtUeyvilU, 

Palo  Alto. 

Philosophy 

Pain  Alto. 

Chemistry 

WinchenUT,  Ma$a., 

German  Sp. 

Sau  Jo,,. 

Greek 

Palo  Alto. 

Greek 

Orange, 

History 

Paiadena, 

English 

Los  Qatoa, 

German 

Palo  Alio, 

Law 

Btnii-ia.            Geology  and  Min. 

Palo  Alto. 

History 

intord,  IBOl. 

San  France™, 

English 

Denver,  Colo.. 

Law 

Xenlo  Park, 

English 

Seattle,  Wath.. 

English 

Vatlejo, 

History 

Palo  Alto, 

English 

San  FrancUco. 

Chemistry 

Palo  Alto, 

Mathematics 

Craig,  Neb., 

English 

San  Joie, 

Latin 

San  Jonf. 

History 

Palo  Alto. 

Physiology 

Sierra  Madrt,  English 

San  Jose.  Chemistry  Sp. 

San  Francjuco,  Economics 

AlhnmhTa.  English 

Sebaitopol,  Geology 


■ 

^ 

B 
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•Ptubba,  Theodora  Waters, 

Beao,  Nev., 

Physiol 

A.  B..  NsTxift  BtalB  UdW..  IWD. 

Jl>^      Studley,  Clarence  Knight, 

Adin, 

Education 

Suhr,  Rebecca  Selena, 

Son  Bfrnardino 

I 

SuBsman,  Leo  I., 

San  Franeitco, 

Chemis 

BwaHr.laniiier,  Joseph  Slai?k, 

Omaha,  Xtb., 

Physiol. 

SwartE lander,  Louis  Carver, 

Omaha,  Ntb., 

Plivsiologv  . 

Sweetlaiid,  Eulavelle, 

Ltmoore, 

Pl.j-siol. 

Swickard,  Andrew, 

San  Jo>e, 

Civil  El 

Swindells,  Charles  Jay, 

Pah  Alio. 

L 

Swinerton.  Alfred  Bingham, 

San  fmncrjco, 

Geolc 

Swing,  Phil  David, 

San  Bernardino, 

Engli 

>.H.8wing,  William  Walter, 

.9an  Beniardino 

Educati 

Sylvia.  Anthony  Maxim, 

WaUonritU, 

Edncati 

Tftlbert,  Franklin  Lilbnrn, 

Santa  Clara, 

Econotniirs  .' 

Talliot.  Earle, 

San  Franehco, 

Civil  E. 

Tanaka,  Rhintaro, 

Palo  AUa. 

Economi 

Tarbell.OlKaS., 

Snnia  Rom, 

Zoola 

Tarbell,  Ruth  Georgia, 

Santa  Rota, 

Engli 

Tarpey,  David, 

Palo  Alio,          Geology  and  Mi 

Tarpey,  Paul  All>ert, 

Palo  Alio, 

Lb 

Taylor,  Charles  Marvin, 

Mrnlo  Park, 

Electrical  Ell 

Taylor,  John  Calvin, 

San  Francitro, 

Pliyaiolo] 

Taylor.  Marion  Ditkie, 

LinermoTf, 

lAt 

Taylor,  Rath, 

Pah  Alto, 

Germi 

Taylor,  StuurtURoi, 

Palo  Alto, 

Physio^ 

Taylor,  Wilder, 

Eureka. 

Geologv  Jj 

Tavlor,  William  Robs, 

Pala  Alio, 

PhyKiotoi 

Tetro,  Maude  Julia, 

Palo  Alio, 

Drmwii 

Thayer,  Edward  Irving, 

Denver.  Colo., 

Li 

Thiee,  Arnn  Grote, 

Denver,  Colo., 

Geoloi 

Thiriol,  George  Milton, 

Santa  Clara, 

Li 

Thomas,  Ik-uliih  lliitli. 

Palo  Alto, 

IawJS 

Thomas,  Cliarlea  Wilbur.  Jr., 

Wo-idland. 

Gr« 

Thoriiaa,  George  M., 

Santa  Rma, 

Economi 

Thomas,  Micajah  Anderson,  Jr 

.  Ukiah. 

Lat 

'                           Thomas,  Monroe  iUnlon, 

Palo  Alto, 

Li 

Thompson,  Andrew  Gar!, 

Palo  Alio, 

Li 

Thompson,  Charles  Silent. 

Paso  Roblet, 

Zoolq 

Thompson,  Clara  Giiasefeld, 

Palo  Alto, 

Gernii 

Thomjipnn,  Mary  Kvaii(;cliiii;, 

polo  Alt'). 

EducaUon  8 
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ThompBon,  Robert  A., 

Palo  Alto, 

Education 

Mtincit.  Ind., 

Law 

Pli.B.,DePauwUnlT.,18M, 

Tliomaon,  Austin  McKee, 

Palo  Alio, 

Geology  and  Min. 

Tolea.  Mabel. 

San  Diego, 

Drawing  Sp. 

Toll,  Asabel  Clark, 

BaldwinicilU, 

N.  ¥..   Civil  Eng. 

Toll,  Maria  Louise, 

BaldwimvHle, 

JV.  y..        History 

Torrence,  Elielia  Switt,  Jr., 

San  DUgo, 

Law 

Townaend,  Clarence  Robert, 

Palo  Alio, 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Trader,  Harrold, 

Palo  Alto, 

Latin 

Trader,  Kiltie  Louise, 

Palo  Alio, 

Romanic  Lang. 

Traeger,  William  laham, 

Porlemille, 

Law 

Traphagen,  Hazel  Adah, 

Lot  AngeUi, 

English 

Traphagen,  Katharine  Ethel, 

Lot  Angelei, 

English 

Tripp,  Lydia  Mae, 

Palo  Alto, 

Hiatory 

Tritch,  Walter  Edwin, 

Denver,  Colo., 

Chemistry 

Trowbridge,  Alfred  I-Awkwood, 

,     Portland,  Or., 

Civil  Eng. 

Trueadell,  Amelia  Woodward, 

San  Francuec 

Engliah 

Taukamato,  Chuzaburo, 

Palo  Alto, 

Electrical  Eng. 

A.  B.Slantord,  19C8. 

Tucker,  Clay  Harriaon, 

Selma, 

LawSp. 

Tucker,  Frank  Blackburn, 

Tvnan,  Maude  Loretta, 

San  Joie, 

History 

liri,  Sol, 

San  FrancUeo 

Chemistry 

Vandeventer,  Thomas  Lloyd, 

Mt.  Sterling,  III..                    Law 

Van  Dine,  Melvin  Everett, 

Ciiperlino, 

Law 

Van  Norden,  Maximilian  I^ngdon,  Sacramenl 

o.                Geology 

Van  Sickle,  True, 

San  Joie, 

Economics 

Van  Uxein,  Louiae, 

Oakland, 

History  Sp. 

Vaughn,  Herbert  Harold, 

Woodland, 

LawSp. 

Vickera,  Anna, 

Los  Angelet, 

English 

Vincent,  Lyla  Jeanette, 

San  Francitci 

1,                    History 

Vorhes,  May  Earhart, 

San  Diego, 

English 

Wagner,  Fletcher  Bernard, 

Indianapolii, 

Ind.,            History 

Waile,  Charlea  Edgar, 

Riverside, 

Economics 

Wakeman,  Earl  Seeley, 

Campbell, 

Engliah 

Waldo,  r^tta. 

San  Jou. 

English 

Waldo,  Ralph  Emerson. 

Son  Jote, 

LawSp. 

Walker,  Edna  Rawlinga, 

Palo  Alto, 

German 

Walker,  Henry  Earl, 

Palo  Alto. 

Mechanical  Eng. 

Walker,  William  Lester, 

tfonrovia. 

Geology 

Wallace,  Anna  Theresa, 

Palo  AUo^ 

\*'C-«i. 

A  B.,  Stiinlord,  1MB. 
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Walling,  William  Benson, 

Erie,  Pa., 

English 

Wnnier,  Florence  Helen*, 

Santa  Cruz, 

English 

Ward,  ArtemsB,  Jr., 

iVm  York,  N.  y 

L»« 

A.  B.,  Hb 

nard  Univ.,  IB99. 

Ward,  Edith  Grace, 

Morgan  mil, 

Drawinn 

WarReld,  Hk-hard  Emerson, 

San  Franeiieo, 

Chemistry 

Waring,  Gerald  Ashley, 

Failhroot, 

Geolqty 

Watson,  Arthur  Barry, 

San  FraneUco, 

Lav 

Waxham,  Marjorie  Evelyn, 

Palo  Alto, 

Englisli 

A.  B.,  WellSBler  Coll.,  1898. 

Weaver,  Anna  Frances, 

Greek 

A.  8..  Stanford,  IW7:  A.  M.,  1SB8. 

Webster,  Hazel  Hope, 

Lot  AngeUi, 

English 

Weddle,  Walter  Ethelbert, 

Dinuba, 

Chemistry  Sp. 

Weed,  Clarence  Hampton, 

BakertfitU,         Mechanical  Eng. 

Weihe,  Harry  Augustus, 

Son  Fmneiteo, 

L*w 

Weld,  Ada  May, 

EvtTgreen, 

Physiologj- 

Weller,  F«nny  Emily, 

Palo  AUo, 

English 

Wellman,  Anna  Winifre<l. 

Carlibad, 

English  Sp. 

Wells,  Frank:  Clinton, 

San  Andrea; 

LAwSp. 

Wertheiiner,  Leo  Justin, 

San  Franeiiro, 

Law 

Wlieeler,  Alice  Clara.    • 

Palo  AUo, 

English 

Wheeler,  Eva  Marian, 

Monrovia, 

English 

Wheeler,  Frank  R., 

Taeoma,  Wash.. 

Mech.Kng.  J^. 

Wherry,  Edith  Margaret, 

Claremont, 

English 

Whitaker,  Ere.!  Prescoll, 

Loa  Oaloi, 

Law 

WhiUker,  William  Franklin, 

Lebanon,  /mf., 

Civil  Eng. 

White,  May  Houghton, 

Cathay, 

Zoology 

Whittnore,  Charles  Abbott, 

Oxnard. 

Englii>h 

Whitney,  Frederick  Eli. 

San  JoH, 

English  Sp. 

•  Wier,  Jennie  Elizabeth, 

Reno,  Ntv., 

History 

A,  B„  ! 

Staafora,  1(01. 

Wigle,  Keith  Elihne, 

Palo  Alto, 

Economics 

Wilbur,  Fre.i  Miner, 

Mar/halltown,  la 

ChemiBtry 

Wilbur,  May  Coons, 

Palo  Alto, 

haw  Sp. 

Wilbur.  Theresa  May, 

Lot  Angete», 

Mflthematire 

Wiley,  I)e  Witt  Charles, 

Sfitlle,  Wath., 

Geology 

Wilkeson,  Samuel  Bitter. 

Taeoma,  Wath.. 

Law  Sp. 

Williams,  Ansel  Smith. 

Lot  Angele». 

Hlfltory 

Williams,  Edwin  Henry, 

San  Joie. 

La« 

,  -lohn  Shiirp,      Snli  Latt  City,  Utah,     Hech.  Eng.  Sp. 
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A.  B, 


Williams,  Lenore  Lorain, 
WilliamB,  William  Alfred, 
Wilson,  Jessica  Anna, 
Wilson,  Joseph  Elmer, 
Wilson,  Julia  Edna, 
Wilson,  Orrin  Allen, 
Winans,  Claude, 
Winebut^h,  Eva  Esmond, 
Wintler,  Carl  Butler, 
Wisehart,  Lon  Kirby, 
Witzeman,  Williani  Henry, 
Wolcott,  Oliver  George, 
Wolff,  Marcus, 
Woifley,  May, 
Wolflej',  Nettie  Orcena, 
Woliers,  Sophia  Juliane, 

Wood,  Ella  Gertrude, 
Wood,  Lee  Astell, 

A.  B..  p< 
Wood,  Sidney  Beardsley, 
Wood,  Winifred, 
WooilhamH,  Frederick  Oscur, 
Woods,  Pan^y  May, 
Wooster,  Charles  Basse  It, 
Worstell,  Harrold  Egbert, 
Worstell,  Lawrence  Evert, 
Wright,  Anna  LouiHe, 

A.  B..  Stanford. 

Wright,  Emma  Minerva, 
Wright,  Irene  Aloha, 
Yeriugton,  Henry  Herbert, 
Yoch,  BertliB  Mary, 
Yoch,  Elizabeth  Clementin 
Yoshimi,  Masaslii, 
Yoshioka,  Swazo  F., 
Young,  Charles  Newton, 
Young,  John  Quigley, 
Young,  W  aide  mar. 
Younger,  Herbert  Lane, 
Zint,  Harry  Lee, 
Zschakke,  Arthur  Jacob, 
Zsctaokke,  Theodore  CbriB(i«n, 


Portland,  Or., 

English 

San  Uigtul, 

Geology 

Lo»  AngtUt, 

German 

Oakland, 

English 

Palo  Alto, 

French 

Palo  Alto, 

San  Jou, 

Law 

Lo»  Angelet, 

English 

Palo  Alio, 

Law 

Palo  Alto. 

Law  V 

San  FrancUcii, 

Physiology 

Pah  Alio, 

Economics 

Saa  Franeiteo, 

Economics  Sp. 

English 

Lravenwortk,  Kat 

,,       Physiology 

San  FrancUeo, 

German 

.  StaDford,  liKtt. 

Fatadena, 

French 

San  Diego, 

History 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Law 

Palo  Alto, 

History 

,       Sayita  Clara, 

Electrical  Eng. 

Palo  Alto. 

English 

Eden  VaU, 

Uw 

Palo  Alto, 

Law 

Palo  Alio, 

Law 

Palo  Alio, 

Mathematics 

■ort.  189*;  A.  M,.  1W7. 

San  i^Vanct«co, 

Economics 

Pueblo,  Colo., 

History 

Canon,  Nea., 

Physiology 

Santa  Ana, 

German 

Snnta  Ana, 

Latin 

Tokyo,  Japan, 

Education 

San  FrancUeo, 

Civil  Eng. 

Poviona, 

Civil  Eng. 

Ft.  Jone,, 

Physiology 

Salt  Lakt  City,  Utah,        English 

Palo  Alto,  Chemistry 

Denner,  Colo.,  Latin 

Palo  Alto,  Mechanical  Eng. 

Palo  Alto,  History 


Thdbtkhh 

Faciltt— 

Profeseors 34 

AfiKociate  Profeeaors 34 

AaHiBtaiit  Profeseors 24 

Inatructors 30 

AssiHtanta 18 

Lecturers 2 

Other  Opficbrs 

ST111)ENT8 

Ih  Gradoatb  Standing 

Undkrqraduateh 

Total  (women:  Ist  semester, 458;  2(1  semester, 443}  1 

By  Major  Scwbcts 

I'-No.  Siu-   •S 


Romanic  IJin^'UBgcs. 

Kiijilish 

Pliilosonliy 

PBycliology 

Education 

History 

Economius 

])rawiiiiE 

Mathematics . 

Pliyiiics 

Cliemistry 

Uotaoy . , 

Hygiene 

Physiology 

Zoolc^y 

Geoiofry 

Civil  End 

Mecliaiiicul  I'^n^; 

Manual  Training  ... 
Electrical  Eng   


":t 

Rriul- 

Spaoli^ 

4 

24 

_ 

9 

58 

3 

7 

44 

4 

4 

X> 

10 

24 

1<i» 

27 

4 

1 

2 

?A 

8 

(t 

m 

9 

2 

fill 

11 

14 

135 

36 

11 

8 

S 

TA 

2 

2 

5 

1 
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fi« 

10 

4 

10 

— 

m 

16 

8 

25 

3 

4 

81 

4 

40 

4 

~ 

21 

11 

- 

39 

6 
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Sumi 

nariea 
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Bt  Bisipkhcb 

.  ...1(M7 

WiaconaiD 

Colorado 

.     23 

Connecticut 

...     22 

Tenneseee 

. . . .     21 

....     19 
. . . .     15 

Wwhingiou 

Arkansas  

....     H 

Hawaii  

MnssadiuaetU 

. . . .     U 

Kentucky 

..     11 

KansM 

-,..      8 

Miwisaippi 

Miawuri 

....      8 

New  Hampstiire...    , 

....      8 

North  Dakota 

Oliio 

....      8 

Rhode  Island ■. 

['ennsylvaiiU 

....       8 

Texas  

...       H 

Weat  Virginia 

Sew  York 

Wyoming 

Arizona 

Japan  

.      .       5 

District  o£  Columbia.. 

.    ..       4 

Canada  

Nebraska 

,    .       4 

England 

* 

California 

BV  Counties 

Alameda 

32 

RiveraiUe  

24 

Amador 

1 

Bacraniento 

s 

Butte 

8 

San  Benito 

7 

Contra  CosM 

San  Diego 

36 

Eldorado 

San  Francisco 

92 

San  Joaqiiin 

Inyo 

Kern 

7 

Santo  Clara  

454 

Uke    

Santa  Cruz 

14 

txie  AngeleB 

Sliaata 

3 

Madera 

Solano 

6 

20 

Mariposa  

Siakivou 

2 

Stanislaua 

3 

Merced 

Siitl«r 

1 

Modoc 

Tehama 

Tulare 

11 

Napa 

Vi'ntura 

0 

Orange  

Yuba 

6 

DEGREES  CONFERRED 


May  29,  1901,  "Seplember  13,  imil,  tJaniiary  10, 
BACHELORS  OF  ARTS 


fKlorence  FranceB  Billings, 
lleleo  DorHet, 
(jenevieve  V.  Gvaiis, 
l.iii-y  Mabel  France, 
Addie  Louise  llaniillon, 
Florence  Hopper, 

f  Anna  May  Laird, 


Mary  California  Kl 
Albert  Newton  Me 
fMa>-fael]e  Avetine 
Florence  Taylor, 
Vera  Townsond, 
BesBie  Kathleen  T 
Juliet  Antoinette  1 


H  Clark  Murgotten, 

Mabel  McQue 


Itertlia 


1  lUcliel  Baclier, 
[jiiiru  Marion  Carver, 
Katharine  Dryer, 
tllelen  Diidu  Geia, 

tSophii 


Helen  May  Hogue 
Clara  Drueila  Kell 
Rowena  Merritt, 
Emnm  Katherine  ] 
Jiiliane  Welters. 


Degrees  Conferred 


Eunice  Thompaon  Gray, 

Lilian  Uardman  Grigsby, 

Rosalie  Harris, 
tCirvilla  May  Heaslip, 

Leo  AgneB  Heninger, 

Helen  Lathrop  Holmes, 

Matilda  lbs, 

Belle  Kalloch, 

Jamea  Alvin  Koontz, 
tllelen  Lathrop, 


tMary  Ishbel  Lockey, 
Cecil  Mortimer  Marrack, 
Paul  Lamar  Mitchell, 
Dewitt  Montgomery, 
Edith  O'Farrell, 
Lucy  Ellery  Osborne, 
Lila  Irene  Kipley, 
Mary  Sheal  Simpson, 
Mildred  SUnford, 
Edna  Geneva  Weh, 


Emmabelle  Hudson  Zucker. 


tElizabetli  Harriet  Bailey, 

Sorrie  Lillian  Cooke, 
tMabel  Blake  Fuller, 

Lucia  Goodwin, 

Ida  Gray, 

Joeepli  Bive 


Edgar  Lillian  Mitchel, 
Gertrude  Frances  Rowell, 
Joel  Andrew  Snell, 
Frank  Ernest  Thompson, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Walker, 
s  Woo t ten. 


Jessie  May  Ballard, 
Grace  Elizabeth  Barneberg, 
Ora  Lee  Brown, 
Alice  Olivia  Butt«rfleld, 
Augusta  Marie  Cole, 
Frank  J.  Cumminga, 
Edna  Leland  Dellinger, 
Harry  James  Edwards, 
Walter  Kempster  Gray, 
Laura  Hall, 
May  Harria, 
Jessie  Judson  Haskell, 
■EleanorHol  lings  worth  Hatliorn 


Mary  Elizabeth  Hyde, 


iWiai 


Samuel  Presely  McCrea, 
tEthel  Cora  McLellan, 
•Helen  Lucy  Matthews, 
Andrew  Ector  Monteith, 
William  Alfred  Morris, 
Sarah  Graham  Morrison, 
William  Carr  Morrow, 
tida  May  Bounds, 
Maude  Frances  Stevens, 
Will  8.  Tipton, 
', ■Jennie  Elizabeth  Weir, 


Elsie  Maude  Wood. 

ECONOMICS 

Frank  Adams,  Edward  Thompson  Maples 

Ernest  Mason  Card,  Charles  Francis  Riddell, 

Henry  Albert  Friedman,  tHachiro  Senow, 

Ray  Walter  Thompson. 


Degrees  Conferred 


Rupert  Lewie  AlderniBii, 
William  Franklin  Bourlan<l 
l.eonard  Harvey  Brown, 
Km  est  Louis  Brune, 
lUlbert  William  Cliapi«l, 
George  Thomas  Cochran, 
KoUa  Wood  Coleman, 
Wiliictm  Mcijregor  CranHlm 
.lolin  Herbert  Crippeii, 
Kotiert  Patterson  CrosH, 
Benjamin  Stewart  Crow, 
Milo  Charlex  Decarli, 
TliomAB  Matthew  Diviiiy, 
FreiieHuL  Henry  DrBku, 

Walton 


Joiin  Francis  Enf 
LouJB  Ferrari, 
Hngh  Gwyn  Fost 
Arthur  Monroe  F 
H.  Ray  Fry, 
Claude  Bailey  Gil 
Aldeii  Rhodes  Hit 

I,  William  George  II 
Eli  Nelson  Mabre, 
George  W.  Mordei 
CharleH  Lenniore 
Arthur  BonbriKht 
Leo  Henry  Susina) 
Fugene  Warren, 

JanieB  Wood. 


;  Pitcher,  Clara  Mabel  Taber, 

Wilmot  Edgar  Whittier. 


Joseph  Grant  Brown. 


Alvin  Joseph  Cox, 
John  Ehuer  HoimeB. 

fSliLTinan  Kimball, 
Albert  Ludon  Mueller, 

-fBruno  Adolpliux  Olshausen, 


tEliot  Gray  Potter, 
Francis  Jauies  Reii 

tChristabel  Rose  So 
Georgo  Summers  V 
Kichmond  Wheolei 


Degrees  Conferred 

ZOOLOOT 

tJohn  Saiuuel  Burcliam,  Walter  Kenriisk  Piaher 

-tDorothy  Hini^lale  ObaRe,  Edmuiid  Heller, 

Helen  lUll  Mills. 


Harry  Lewis  Ilaelil, 
Harry   Hall  Holley, 
Theodore  Jesae  Hoover, 
Jamea  McE>onald  Hyde, 
Byron  Niclioleon  Jackson, 


OKOhoav 

Allen  Bosley  Lemmon,  Ji 
Lou  IB  David  Mills, 
William  Metcalt  Parkin, 
tErneet  Allen  Strout, 
Frederick  Winn  Bush. 


Jean  Bart  Balcomb  (B.  .S'.,  Colo. 

Slate  Agr.  ColUge), 
Frank  McCord  Brookie, 


Eugene  Breen  (A.  B.,  Hanta 

Clara  College'), 
Henry  Norbury  Kuechler. 


KLKCTRICAL    BNOlNBBRIHa 

Fraiicia  Valentine  T.  I.co,  Nathaniel  Gardner  Symonda, 

tChuzaburo  Taukamoto. 


BACHELOR  OF  LAWS 
James  Taylor  Burcliam,  A.  B. 

MASTERS  OF  ARTS 


Josepli  Jarnick,  A.  B., 

Anna  Martha  Walker,  A.  B.  {Jtryn  Mau-r). 


Anna  Boiifoy  Vaughn,  B.  L.  <['»io.  of  MinnMota). 


Peter  von  IjePort. 

IIIBTOKY 

Haven  Wilson  Edwarda,  A.  B.,  Jc 


HH 


Degrees  Conferred 


HATHEHATICB 

ir-on  Cain   Walker,  A.  B. 


Lillian  Enielinc  Ra.v,  A.  B. 


^uste  Louise  Dytr,  A. 


JoBtph  Grinnell,   A.  B.  {Tkruop  P»lyUchnic  Intl.), 
".lames  Kriitiltliii  1 1  ling  worth,  B.  ?.  (Pomona   College') 

KMTOMOLOOV 

■Sliinksi  Inokichi  Kuwana,  A.   B. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

.Tohn   Flesher  Newfmm,  A.  M. 


Il 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


Oi^nized  June  15,  1892 

CONBTITCTIOW 

In  order  to  promote  the  intereeta  o(  the  University,  to  secure 
unity  Among  ite  graduates,  and  to  foeter  an  attachment  to  our 
Alma  MaUr,  we  do  hereby  constitute  oureelvea  an  aaaociation  to 
be  known  as  the  Alumni  Aaeociation  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University. 

1.  All  persons  wlio  have  received  &  degree  from  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  are  members  oi  thie  Association. 

2.  All  members  of  the  Faculty  are  honorary  members  of  this 


3.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  President;  one 
Vice-President  from  each  successive  group  of  five  classes  <pro- 
vided  that  when  the  last  group  shall  number  three  classes  it  shall 
thereafter  be  entitled  to  a  Vice-President};  a  Secretary;  and  a 
Treasurer. 

4.  There  shall  be  an  Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  the 
following  persons:  theSecretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Association, 
and  three  other  persons  chosen  by  the  Association,  one  of  whom 
shall  be  designated  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Exe<'utive  Committee  to  arrange 
the  programmes  for  Alumni  Day  and  other  public  occasions;  to 
regulate  the  Hnances  of  the  Association ;  to  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  imposed  upon  them ;  and  to  attend  to  all  busi- 
ness of  the  Association  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

6.  The  President  shall  lie  ex-o£ici<i  a  member  of  all  committees. 
At  each  annual  business  meeting  he  shall  appoint  a  committt^  of 
two  persons  to  audit  the  Treasurer's  accounts. 

7.  The  ollicerB  and  the  Executive  Committee  shall  t>e elected  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  buBiiiess  meeting  to  be  held  on  Alumni  Day, 
a  majority  of  all  votes  cast  being  necessary  for  election. 

8.  Any  proposition  to  alter  or  amend  these  Articles  of  Asso- 
ciation must  be  made  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  have  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present. 
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Alumni  Aesociatioi) 


OmcsKH  FOB  tnoi-02 
yv«.*il^i,(— Ileriiiiin  Dc  Clercq  Stearns,  '!PL',  A.  M.,  '93. 
Firil  Vir-t-rrttitUHl—ThnmAB  Andrew  Storey,  '96,  A.  M., 
Seeuiid  rtce-/'re»(J^ii(—\Viilt«r  Clarence  Rodt'era,  '99. 
Secrftary-Tnanirer—Vharled  Rosa  lowers,  'Hfl. 
Kxmitii-if  Cummiiiff—llay    I.ymnn   Willmr,   •»;,    A.    M 
chairman;  Janiei   Tajlnr   Burchain,   '!»7,   LL.   B.,    '01;  T 
Andrew  Storey,  'Ihi,  A.  M.,  '00;  Charles  Robb  lowers,  '911. 


LOCAL  ALUMN!  ASSOCIATIONS 


I'miiirnt— Marry  B.  Beynolils,  '9*!, 
Vii't-I'itniileiil — iIulioB  B.  FrankenheiiiiiT,  '90. 
Secrft'iry-TrentiiriT—KAn-in  Ray  Zion,  "Ji,  A.  M.,  '90. 

San  Jobe  AxniciATioN 
Pretidfiil—\n\i\ir  Henry  Waahburn,  '93. 
Virf-rrfnidrid—Mirtai  Banitow,  '95. 
iSecwCiri/— Harriet  Cnry,  '93. 
Treamrer—CiiaTlee  Heiirj-  llofUf.  '83. 

Nkw  York  Ahsociatidn 
/VeMif^nf— Nathaniel  Allen  Carle,  'S8. 
Senrttary-Trtaturer — Cliristoplier  Alaaon  Bradley,  '01. 


INDEX 


AdmlialOD.  condUlcHiB  ot,  Xt. 

1      Qraduatlon.  ti. 

to  undBrgraduste  sWDaiDg.  M. 

OrBBk,  87. 

□a  eiamlaalioD,  4B. 

without  BxamtBtttlon,  40. 

History,  V!. 

u  ipoclBl  HiudentB,  63.  !>T. 

Hopkins  Laboratory,  31. 

to  Bdvaaced  BtaBdiiig.  M.  !>8. 

Hsgicne,  I3U. 

lo  urBduftlo  ataadtDK.  W. 

Italian.  St. 

Alumni  AssoctallOQ.  3». 

LhIIb,  m 

AMBmblyHall.S7. 

]      Low,  109. 

Attalellci,  130. 

BlblloBraphy, !« 

1      Major  aub]eot.S«,&!. 

1     Manual  Training.  1«. 

Boluy.  ISS,  IM. 

Mathematics,  114,  lis. 

BdlldlDgt,  M, 

MecliBnlcal  Engineering,  HI. 

Cntalogue  ot  studonts,  l«. 

Medical  preparatory  Btudies.  13n. 

Calendar,  b 

Memorial  Arch, «. 

1      Memorial  Church.  X.  IM. 

Memorial  acholarahip.  8a 

MlnlBg.lW. 

Commltlu'^M. 

MusBuma,  !t7.  ss.  l». 

Conduct  ot  HludcnW, ». 

Counoll,  UnlTBrsll)-. », 

Partial  standing,  at,  67, 

CouooUa,  deparlment,  !B,  a). 

Philological  Association,  180. 

Courses  of  Inatructlon,  87. 

Philosophy,  «1. 

Debutes.  IM. 

PhjBlCS.  118. 

1      Psychology.  83. 98. 

WrBotory,  4. 

Registration,  OS. 

Dormllarlea.  28. 

Religious  serrlces,  SD.  IDS. 

DrawlDg.  111. 

Residence.  University,  !i&. 

Economic*  and  Social  Science.  KM. 

Sanskrit,  70 

ElBctrlcBl  EnglneBring,  1*1, 

Science  Association,  181. 

Endowmeni  ol  UnlvBrslty,  91. 

SdenilHc  col teot Ions,  W.  la.  133. 

Sell  aupporl  ol  Btudenta,  80. 

sItU,  131. 

1      Spanish, «, 

Special  students.  SS,  87. 

Students,  cataloguB  of.  187. 

EDgllah.ffi,S9. 

Sludenis- Guild,  81. 

Entrance  aubjeom,  w. 

Summaries.  20!. 

FuultT.  7.  tt. 

ToBchBrs-  certlHcatBS,  03. 

Fees,  U,  118.  IM,  Ul.  IX.  1».  131, 138. 

Trustees,  8.  «. 

113,  148.  ISO. 

Unlveraity  assoclallons,  180. 

FouudBn.  n.m. 

University  Chapol.  IM. 

French.  79. 

Unirerslty  Inn,  2ti,  80. 

OeolOKi  and  MIdIhk,  131 

Oennanic  Languages,  Tlv. 

Unii-ersity  rcgulalions, », 

Qraduata  ■  landing.  SI. 

Zoology,  131. 
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